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§ I.  TT  THEN  the  Parliament  met  in  Octo-  c H A ?a 
YY  ber,  the  Queen  in  her  fpeech  took  L VIIL  , 
notice  of  the  declaration  by  the  Duke  1703. 
of  Savoy,  and  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  as  circum- 
fiances  advantageous  to  the  alliance.  She  told  them, 
that  although  no  provifion  was  made  for  the  expe- 
dition to  Lifbon,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  land- 
forces,  the  funds  had  anfwered  fo  well,  and  the 
produce  of  prizes  been  fo  confiderable,  that  the 
publick  had  not  run  in  debt  by  thofe  additional 
fervices : that  {he  had  contributed  out  of  her  own 
revenue  to  the  fupport  of  the  circle  of  Suabia,  whofe 
firm  adherence  to  the  interefl  of  the  allies  deferved 
her  feafonable  aftiftance.  She  faid,  fhe  would  not 
engage  in  any  unneceflary  expence  of  her  own,  that 
fhe  might  have  the  more  to  fpare  towards  the  eafe 
of  her  fubjedls.  She  recommended  difpatch  and 
union,  and  earneftly  exhorted  them  to  avoid  any 

# m * J 

heats  or  divifions  that  might  give  encouragement  to 
the  common  enemies  of  the  Church  and  State.  Not- 
withflanding  this  admonition,  and  the  addrefles  of 
both  Houfes,  in  which  they  promifed  to  avoid  all 
divifions,  a motion  was  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons for  renewing  the  bill  againft  occafional  con- 
formity, and  carried  by  a great  majority.  In  the 
new  draft,  however,  the  penalties  were  lowered, 
and  the  fevered:  claufes  mitigated.  As  the  court  no 
longer  interefced  itfelf  in  the  fuccefs  of  this  meafure, 
the  Houfe  was  pretty  equally  divided  with  refpedt 
to  the  fpeakers,  and  the  debates  on  each  fide  were 
maintained  with  equal  fpirit  and  ability : at  length 
it  pafied,  and  was  lent  up  to  the  Lords,  who  hand- 
led it  {till  more  feverely.  It  was  oppofed  by  a fmall 
majority  of  the  bifhops,  and  particularly  by  Burnet 
of  Sarum,  who  declaimed  againft  it,  as  a fcheme 
of  the  Papifts  to  fet  the  Church  and  Proteftants  at 
variance.  It  was  fucceffively  attacked  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonfhire,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Lords 
Haverfham,  Mohun,  Ferrars,  and  Wharton.  Prince 
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book  George  of  Denmark  abfented  himfelf  from  the 
u l'  , Houfe ; and  the  queftion  being  put  for  a fecond 
,703>  reading,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative:  yet  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Godolphin  entered 
their  diffent  againft  its  being  rejeded,  though  the 
former  had  pofitively  declared,  that  he  thought 
the  bill  unfeafonable.  The  Commons  having  pe- 
rufed  a copy  of  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  voted  forty 
thoufand  men,  including  five  thoufand  marines,  for 
the  lea-fervice  of  the  enfuing  year;  and  a like  num- 
ber of  land-forces,  to  ad  in  conjundion  with  the 
allies,  befides  the  additional  ten  thoufand : they 
likewife  refolved.  That  the  proportion  to  be  em- 
ployed in  Portugal  fhould  amount  to  eight  thoufand. 
Sums  were  granted  for  the  maintenance  of  thefe 
great  armaments,  as  well  as  for  the  fubfidies  payable 
to  her  Majefty’s  allies ; and  funds  appointed  equal 
to  the  occafion.  Then  they  affured  the  Queen,  in 
an  addrefs,  that  they  would  provide  for  the  fupport 
of  fuch  alliances  as  fhe  had  made,  or  fhould  make, 
* with  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

§ II.  At  this  period  the  nation  was  alarmed  by  the 
detedlion  of  a confpiracy  faid  to  be  hatched  by  the 
Jacobites  of  Scotland.  Simon  Frafer  Lord  Lovat, 
a man  of  defperate  enterprife,  profound  diffimula- 
tion,  abandoned  morals,  and  ruined  fortune,  who 
had  been  outlawed  for  having  ravifhed  a filler  of 
the  marquis  of  Athol,  was  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
plot  feems  to  have  owed  its  origin.  He  repaired 
to  the  court  of  St.  Germain’s,  where  he  undertook 
to  affemble  a body  of  twelve  thoufand  Highlanders 
to  ad  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  if  the  court  of 
France  would  affift  them  with  a fmall  reinforcement 
of  troops,  together  with  officers,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  money.  The  French  King  feemed  to  liften  to 
the  propofal;  but,  as  Frafer’s  charader  was  infa- 
mous, he  doubted  his  veracity.  He  was,  therefore, 
fent  back  to  Scotland  with  two  other  perfons,  who 
were  inftruded  to  learn  the  ftxength  and  fentiments 
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the  clans,  and  endeavour  to  engage  fome  of  the  chap, 
nobility  in  the  defign  of  an  infurrehtion.  Frafer  no  vm- 
fooner  returned,  than  he  privately  difcovered  the 
whole  tranfadlion  to  the  Duke  of  Queenfberry,  and 
undertook  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  whole 
correfpondence  between  the  Pretender  and  the 
Jacobites.  In  confequence  of  this  fervice  he  was 
provided  with  a pafs,  to  fecure  him  from  all  profe- 
cution ; and  made  a progrefs  through  the  High- 
lands, to  found  the  inclinations  of  the  chieftains. 

Before  he  fet  out  on  this  circuit,  he  delivered  to 
the  Duke  a letter  from  the  Queen  Dowager  at  St. 
Germain’s,  diredled  to  the  Marquis  of  Athol : it 
was  couched  in  general  terms,  and  fuperfcribed  in 
a different  character;  fo  that,  in  all  probability, 

Frafer  had  forged  the  diredlion,  with  a view  to  ruin 
the  Marquis,  who  had  profecuted  him  for  the  injury 
done  to  his  filler.  He  propofed  a fecond  journey 
to  France,  where  he  fhould  be  able  to  difcover  other 
more  material  circumllances ; and  the  Duke  of 
Queenfberry  procured  a pafs  for  him  to  go  to  Hol- 
land from  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  though  it  was 
expedited  under  a borrowed  name.  The  Duke  had 
communicated  his  difcovery  to  the  Queen,  without 
difclofmg  his  name,  which  he  defired  might  be 
concealed : her  Majelly  believed  the  particulars, 
which  were  confirmed  by  her  fpies  at  Paris,  as  well 
as  by  the  evidence  of  Sir  John  Maclean,  who  had 
lately  been  conveyed  from  France  to  England  in 
an  open  boat,  and  apprehended  at  Folkftone.  This 
gentleman  pretended  at  firft,  that  his  intention  was 
to  go  through  England  to  his  own  country,  in  order 
to  take  the  benefit  of  the  Queen’s  pardon;  and  this, 
in  all  probability,  was  his  real  defign : but,  being 
given  to  underftand  that  he  would  be  treated  in 
England  as  a traitor,  unlefs  he  fhould  merit  for- 
givenefs,  by  making  important  difcoveries,  he  re- 
lated all  he  knew  of  the  propofed  infurreblion. 

From  his  information  the  miniftry  gave  dire&ions 
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for  apprehending  one  Keith,  whofe  uncle  had  ac- 
companied Frafer  from  France,  and  knew  all  the 
intrigues  of  the  court  of  St.  Germain’s.  Fie  de- 
clared, that  there  was  no  other  defign  on  foot,  ex- 
cept that  of  paving  the  way  for  the  Pretender’s 
afcending  the  throne  after  the  Queen’s  deceafe. 
Fergufop,  that  veteran  confpirator,  affirmed  that 
Frafer  had  been  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Queenf- 
berry  to  decoy  fome  perfons  whom  he  hated  into  a 
confpiracy,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
effetff  their  ruin ; and  by  the  difcovery  eftabliffi  his 
own  credit,  which  began  to  totter.  Perhaps  there 
was  too  much  reafon  for  this  imputation.  Among 
thofe  who  were  feized  at  this  time,  was  a gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Lindfay,  who  had  been  under- 
fecretary  to  the  Earl  of  Middleton.  Fie  had  re- 
turned from  France  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  take 
the  benefit  of  the  Queen’s  pardon,  under  the  fhelter 
of  which  he  came  to  England,  thinking  himfelf 
fecure  from  profecution.  He  protefted  he  knew  of 
no  defigns  againft  the  Queen  or  her  government , 
and  that  he  did  not  believe  ffie  would  ever  receive 
the  leaf!  injury  or  moleftation  from  the  court  of 
St.  Germain’s.  The  Houfe  of  Lords  having  re- 
ceived intimation  of  this  confpiracy,  refolved.  That 
a Committee  ffiould  be  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  particulars  ; and  ordered,  That  Sir  John  Mac- 
lean  ffiould  be  next  day  brought  to  their  Houfe. 
The  Queen,  who  was  far  from  being  pleafed  with 
this  inftance  of  their  officious  interpofition,  gave 
them  to  underftand  by  rneiTage,  that  ffie  thought  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  change  the  method  of 
examination  already  begun ; and  that  ffie  would  in 
a ffiort  time  inform  the  Houfe  of  the  whole  affair. 
On  the  feventeenth  day  of  December  the  Queen 
went  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  having  paffed  the 
bill  for  the  land-tax,  made  a fpeech  to  both  Houfes, 
in  which  ffie  declared,  that  ffie  had  unqueftionable 
information  of  ill  prabtices  and  defigns  carried  on 
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by  the  emifiaries  of  France  in  Scotland.  The  Lords  c H A p. 
perfifting  in  their  refolution  to  bring  the  enquiry  vur. 
into  their  own  Houfe,  chofe  their  felect  committee 
by  ballot;  and  in  an  addrefs,  thanked  her  Majefty  i;°*’ 
for  the  information  fhe  had  been  pleafed  to  com- 
municate. 

§ III.  The  Commons,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  Queen  was  difobliged  at  thefe  proceedings  of 
the  Upper  Eloufe,  which,  indeed,  implied  an  in- 
fult  upon  her  miniftry,  if  not  upon  herfelf,  pre- 
fented  an  addrefs,  declaring  themfelves  furprized  to 
find,  that  when  perfons  fufpedted  of  treafonable 
practices  were  taken  into  cufcody  by  her  Majefly’s 
meffengers,  in  order  to  be  examined,  the  Lords, 
in  violation  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  had 
wrefled  them  out  of  her  hands,  and  arrogated  the  ■ 
examination  folelv  to  themfelves ; fo  that  a due  en- 
quiry  into  the  evil  practices  and  defigns  againit  her 
Majefly’s  perfon  and  government  might,  in  a great 
meafure,  be  obflructed.  They  earneflly  defired, 
that  fhe  would  fuffer  no  diminution  of  the  preroga- 
tive ; and  they  allured  her  they  would  to  the  ut- 
mofl  of  their  power,  fupport  her  in  the  exercife  of 
it  at  home,  as  well  as  in  averting  it  againfl  all  in- 
vafions  whatfoever.  The  Queen  thanked  them  for 
their  concern  and  affurances ; and  was  not  ill  plea- 
fed  at  the  nature  of  the  addrefs,  though  the  charge 
againfl  the  Peers  was  not  flridlly  true;  for  there 
were  many  inflances  of  their  having  affumed  fuch 
a right  of  enquiry.  The  Upper  Houfe  deeply 
refented  the  accufation.  They  declared,  that  by 
the  known  laws  and  cufloms  of  parliament,  they 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  take  examinations  of 
perfons  charged  with  criminal  matters,  whether 
thofe  perfons  were,  or  were  not  in  cuflody.  They, 
refolved,  That  the  addrefs  of  the  Commons  was 
unparliamentary,  groundlefs,  without  precedent, 
highly  injurious  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  tending  to 
interrupt  the  good  correfpondence  between  the  two 
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BOOK  Floufes,  to  create  an  ill  opinion  in  her  Majefty  of 

^ f the  Houfe  of  Peers,  of  dangerous  confequence  to 
J703,  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  conflitution  of  the 
kingdom,  and  privileges  of  Parliament.  Theypre- 
fented  a long  remonflrance  to  the  Queen,  juftifying 
their  own  conduct,  explaining  the  fleps  they  had 
taken,  recriminating  upon  the  Commons,  and  ex- 
prefling  the  moft  fervent  zeal,  duty,  and  affection 
to  her  Majefty.  In  her  anfwer  to  this  reprefentation, 
which  was  drawn  up  with  elegance,  propriety,  and 
precifion,  fhe  profeffed  her  forrow  for  the  mifunder- 
itanding  which  had  happened  between  the  two 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  thanked  them  for  the 
concern  they  had  expreffed  for  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Prerogative,  which  fhe  fhould  never 
exert  fo  willingly  as  for  the  good  of  her  fubje6ts, 
and  the  protection  of  their  liberties. 

§ IV.  Among  other  perfons  feized  on  the  coaft  of 
Suffex,  on  their  landing  from  France,  was  one 
Boucher,  who  had  been  aide-du-camp  to  the  Duke 
of  Berwick.  This  man,  when  examined,  denied  all 
knowledge  of  any  confpiracy : he  faid,  that  being 
weary  of  living  fo  long  abroad,  and  having  made 
fome  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  obtain  a pafs,  he  had 
chofen  rather  to  calf  himfelf  on  the  Queen’s  mercy, 
than  to  remain  longer  in  exile  from  his  native  coun- 
try.  He  was  tried  and  condemned  for  high  treafon, 
yet  continued  to  declare  himfelf  ignorant  of  the  plot. 
He  proved,  that  in  the  war  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  in 
Flanders,  he  had  treated  the  Englifh  prifoners  with 
great  humanity.  The  Lords  defifled  from  the  pro- 
fecution;  he  obtained  a reprieve,  and  died  in  New- 
gate. On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  January  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham  told  the  Houfe,  that  the  Queen  had 
commanded  him  to  lay  before  them  the  papers  con- 
taining all  the  particulars  hitherto  difcovered  of  the 
confpiracy  in  Scotland ; but  that  there  was  one  cir- 
cumflance  which  could  not  yet  be  properly  commu- 
nicated, without  running  the  rifque  of  preventing  a 
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difcovery  of  greater  importance.  They  forthwith 
drew  up  and  prefented  an  addrefs,  defiring,  that  all 
the  papers  might  be  immediately  fubmitted  to  their 
infpedtion.  The  Queen  faid  fhe  did  not  expedt  to 
be  prelfed  in  this  manner  immediately  after  the  de- 
claration Hie  had  made  : but  in  a few  days  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham  delivered  the  papers  fealed  to  the 
Houfe,  and  all  the  Lords  were  fummoned  to  attend 
on  the  eighth  day  of  February,  that  they  might  be 
opened  and  perufed.  Nottingham  was  fulpedted  of 
a defign  to  Hide  the  confpiracy.  Complaint  was 
made  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  he  had  dis- 
charged an  officer  belonging  to  the  late  King  James, 
who  had  been  feized  by  the  governor  of  Berwick. 
A warm  debate  enfued,  and  at  length  ended  in  a re- 
folve,  That  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  one  of  her 
Maiefty’s  principal  fecretaries  of  Hate,  for  his  great 
ability  and  diligence  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
for  his  unqueftionable  fidelity  to  the  Queen  and  her 
government,  and  for  his  Heady  adherence  to  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  eftabliffied,  highly 
merited  the  truft  her  Majefly  had  repofed  in  him. 
They  ordered  the  Speaker  to  prefent  this  refolution 
to  the  Queen,  who  faid,  fhe  was  glad  to  find  them 
fo  well  latisfied  with  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who 
was  trufted  by  her  in  fo  confiderable  an  office.  They 
perufed  the  examinations  of  the  witnefies  which  were 
laid  before  them,  without  palling  judgement,  or  of- 
fering advice  on  the  fubjedt : but  they  thanked  her 
Majefty  for  having  communicated  thofe  particulars, 
as  well  as  for  her  wifdom  and  care  of  the  nation. 
When  the  Lords  proceeded  with  uncommon  eager- 
aiefs  in  their  enquiry,  the  Lower  Houfe,  in  another 
addrefs,  renewed  their  complaints  againft  the  con- 
du6t  of  the  Peers,  which  they  ftill  affirmed  was 
without  a precedent.  But  this  v/as  the  language  of 
irritated  fadtion,  by  which  indeed  both  fides  were 
equally  adtuat^d. 
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§ V.  The  feledt  committee  of  the  Lords  profe- 
cuted  the  enquiry,  and  founded  their  report  chiefly 
on  the  confeffion  of  Sir  John  Maclean,  who  owned, 
that  the  Court  of  St.  Germain’s  had  liftened  to  Lo- 
vat’s  propofal : that  feveral  councils  had  been  held 
at  the  Pretender’s  court  on  the  fubjedt  of  an  inva- 
fion ; and  that  perfons  were  fent  over  to  found  fome 
of  the  nobility  in  Scotland.  But  the  nature  of  their 
private  correfpondence  and  negociation  could  not 
be  difcoverfed.  Keith  had  tampered  with  his  uncle 
to  difciofe  the  whole  fecret ; and  this  was  the  cir- 
cumftance  which  the  Queen  declined  imparting  to 
the  Lords,  until  fhe  fliould  know  the  fuccefs  of  his 
endeavours,  which  proved  ineffectual.  The  uncle 
flood  aloof ; and  the  miniftry  did  not  heartily  engage 
in  the  enquiry.  The  Houfe  of  Lords  having  finifhed 
the.fe  examinations,  and  being  warmed  with  violent 
debates,  voted,  That  there  had  been  dangerous  plots 
between  fome  perfons  in  Scotland  and  the  Courts  ot 
France  and  St.  Germain’s ; and,  That  the  encou- 
ragement for  this  plotting  arofe  from  the  not  fettling 
the  fucceflion  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland  in  the  Houfe 
of  Hanover.  Thefe  votes  were  fignified  to  the 
Queen  in  an  add  refs ; and  they  promifed,  that  when 
the  fucceflion  fliould  be  thus  fettled,  they  would  en- 
deavour to  promote  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
upon  juft  and  reafonable  terms.  Then  they  com- 
pofed  another  reprefen tation,  in  anfwer  to  the  fecond 
addrefs  of  the  Commons,  touching  their  proceed- 
ings. They  charged  the  Lower  Houfe  with  want  of 
zeal  in  the  whole  progrefs  of  this  enquiry.  They 
produced  a great  number  of  precedents,  to  prove 
that  their  condudt  had  been  regular  and  parliamen- 
tary ; and  they,  in  their  turn,  accufed  the  Commons 
of  partiality  and  injuftice  in  vacating  legal  elections. 
The  Queen,  in  anfwer  to  this  remonftrance,  faid, 
flie  looked  upon  any  mifunderfianding  between  the 
two  Houfes  as  a very  great  misfortune  to  the  king- 
dom i and  that  fhe  fliould  never  omit  any  thing 
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m her  power  to  prevent  all  occafions  of  them  for  the  c 

future.  ' ^ 

§ VI.  The  Lords  and  Commons,  animated  by 
fuch  oppofite  principles,  feized  every  opportunity 
of  thwarting  each  other.  An  adion  having  been 
brought  by  one  Matthew  Afhby  againft  William 
White,  and  the  other  conftables  of  Aylefbury,  for 
having  denied  him  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the 
laft  eledion,  the  caufe  was  tried  at  the  affizes,  and 
the  conftables  were  caft  with  damages.  But  an  or- 
der was  given  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  to  quafh  all  the 
proceedings,  fince  no  adion  had  ever  been  brought 
on  that  account.  The  caufe  being  moved  by  writ 
of  error  into  the  Houle  of  Lords,  w?as  argued  with 
great  warmth : at  length  it  was  carried  by  a great 
majority,  that  the  order  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  fhould 
be  fet  afide,  and  judgement  pronounced  according 
to  the  verdid  given  at  the  affizes.  The  Commons 
conftdered  thefe  proceedings  as  encroaching  on  their 
privileges.  They  palled  five  different  refolutions, 
importing,  That  the  Commons  of  England  in  Par- 
liament affembled  had  the  foie  right  to  examine  and 
determine  all  matters  relating  to  the  right  of  Eledion 
of  their  own  members  : That  the  pradice  of  deter- 
mining the  qualifications  of  eledors  in  any  court  of 
lav/  would  expofe  all  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  returning 
officers,  to  a multiplicity  of  vexatious  fuits,  and  in- 
fupportable  expences,  and  fubjed  them  to  different 
and  independent  jurifdidions,  as  well  as  to  incon- 
fiftent  determinations  in  the  fame  cafe,  without  re- 
lief : That  Matthew  Afhby  was  guilty  of  a breach  of 
privilege,  as  were  all  attornies,  follicitors,  counfel- 
lors,  and  ferjeants  at  law,  follicking,  profecuting,  or 
pleading,  in  any  cafe  of  the  fame  nature.  Thefe  re- 
folutions,  figned  by  the  clerk,  were  fixed  upon  the 
gate  of  Weftminfter-hall.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Lords  appointed  a committee  to  draw  up  a ftate  of 
the  cafe ; and,  upon  their  report,  refolved,  That 
every  perfon  being  wilfully  hindered  to  exercife  his 
2 right 
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BOOK  right  of  voting,  might  maintain  an  action  in  the 

u *•_  . Queen’s  courts  againft  the  officer  by  whom  his  vote 

3705.  .fhould  be  refufed,  to  affert  his  right,  and  recover 
damage  for  the  injury : That  an  affiertion  to  the  con- 
trary was  deftru&ive  of  the  property  of  the  fubjedts, 
againft  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  manifeftly 
tended  to  the  encouragement  of  partiality  and  cor- 
ruption : That  the  declaring  of  Matthew  Afhby 
guilty  of  a breach  of  privilege  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons was  an  unprecedented  attempt  upon  the  judi- 
cature of  Parliament,  and  an  attempt  to  fubjedt  the 
law  of  England  to  the  votes  of  the  Eloufe  of  Com- 
mons. Copies  of  the  cafe,  and  thefe  refolutions, 
were  fent  byfthe  Lord-keeper  to  all  the  Sheriffs  of 
England,  to  be  circulated  through  all  the  boroughs 
of  their  refpedlive  counties. 

§ VII.  On  the  feventh  day  of  February,  the  Queen 
ordered  Secretary  Fledges  to  tell  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, that  fhe  had  remitted  the  arrears  of  the  tenths 
to  the  poor  clergy : that  fhe  would  grant  her  whole 
revenue  arifing  out  of  the  firft-fruits  and  tenths,  as 
far  as  it  fhould  become  free  from  incumbrance,  as 
an  augmentation  of  their  maintenance:  that  if  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  could  find  any  method  by  which 
her  intentions  to  the  poor  clergy  might  be  made 
more  effedhaal,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
Publick,  and  acceptable  to  her  Majefty.  The  Com- 
mons immediately  brought  in  a bill,  enabling  her 
to  alienate  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  create  a 
corporation  by  charter,  to  direct  the  application  of 
It  to  the  ufes  propofed : they  like  wife  repealed  the 
ftatute  of  Mortmain,  as  far  as  to  allow  all  men  to 
bequeath  by  will,  or  grant  by  deed,  any  fum  they 
fhould  think  fit  to  give  towards  the  augmentation 
of  benefices.  Addreffes  of  thanks  and  acknow- 
ledgement from  all  the  clergy  of  England  were  pre-. 
fented  to  the  Queen  for  her  gracious  bounty:  but 
very  little  regard  was  paid  to  Burnet,  Bifhop  of  Sa- 
rum,  although  the  Queen  declared  that  Prelate  au- 
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thorof  the  project.  He  was  generally  hated,  either  C H ap. 
as  aScot,  a Low-churchman,  or  a meddling  Par-._  j 
tifan.  1 703. 

§ VIII.  In  March  an  enquiry  into  the  condition 
of  the  Navy  was  begun  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  They 
defired  the  Queen,  in  an  addrefs,  to  give  fpeedy  and 
effectual  orders,  that  a number  of  fhips  fufficient  for 
the  home  fervice  fhould  be  equipped  and  manned 
with  all  pottible  expedition.  They  refolved,  That 
Admiral  Graydon’s  not  attacking  the  four  French 
fhips  in  the  Channel  had  been  a prejudice  to  the 
Queen’s  fervice,  and  a difgrace  to  the  nation:  That 
his  prefling  men  in  Jamaica,  and  his  feverity  towards 
matters  of  merchant  vettels  and  tranfports,  had  been 
a great  difcouragement  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
ifland,  as  well  as  prejudicial  to  her  Majefty’s  fervice  ; 
and  they  prefented  the  addrefs  againft  him,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  he  was  difmifled.  They  exa- 
mined the  accounts  of  the  E^rl  of  Orford,  againft 
which  great  clamour  had  been  railed ; and,  taking 
cognizance  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  commit- 
fioners  of  the  publick  accounts,  found  them  falfe  in 
fa£t,  ill- grounded,  and  of  no  importance.  The  Com- 
mons befought  the  Queen  to  order  a profecution  on 
account  of  ill  practices  in  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh’s 
office : and  they  lent  up  to  the  Lords  a bill  for  con- 
tinuing the  commiffion  on  the  publick  accounts. 

Some  alterations  were  made  in  the  Upper  Houfe, 
efpecially  in  the  nomination  of  commiffioners ; but 
thele  were  rejected  by  the  Commons.  The  Peers 
adhering  to  their  amendments,  the  bill  dropped,  and 
the  commiffion  expired.  No  other  bill  of  any  con- 
fequence  patted  in  this  feftion,  except  an  a 61  for 
railing  recruits,  which  empowered  Juftices  of  the 
Peace  to  imprefs  idle  perfons  for  foidiers  and  ma- 
rines. On  the  third  day  of  April  the  Queen  v/ent  to 
the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  having  made  a ffiort  fpeech 
on  the  ufual  topicks  of  acknowledgement,  unity,  and 
moderation,  prorogued  the  Parliament  to  the  fourth 

day 
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Boo  Kday  of  July.  The  divifion  ftill  continued  between 

^ _J‘  ,the  two  Houfes  of  Convocation;  fo  that  nothing  of 
1703.  moment  was  tranfadted  in  that  aftembly,  except  their 
addrefs  to  the  Queen  upon  her  granting  the  firft- 
fruits  and  tenths  for  the  augmentation  of  lmall  bene- 
fices. At  the  fame  time,  the  Lower  Houle  fent 
their  Prolocutor  with  a deputation  to  wait  upon  the 
Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  return  their 
thanks  to  that  honourable  Houfe  for  having  efpoufed 
the  intereft  of  the  Clergy;  and  to  afiure  them  that 
the  Convocation  would  purfue  fuch  methods  as  might 
beft  conduce  to  the  fupport,  honour,  intereft,  and 
fecurity  of  the  Church  as  now  by  law  eftablifhed. 
They  fent  up  to  the  Archbifhop  and  Prelates  divers 
reprefentations,  containing  complaints,  and  propofing 
canons  and  articles  of  reformation : but  very  little 
regard  was  paid  to  their  remonftrances. 

§ IX.  About  this  period  the  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
after  having  ineffectually  preffed  the  Queen  to  dis- 
card the  Dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Devonshire,  re- 
figned  the  feals.  The  Earl  of  Jerfey  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Seymour  were  difmiffed : the  Earl  of  Kent  was 
appointed  chamberlain,  Harley  Secretary  of  fcate,  and 
Henry  St.John  Secretary  of  war.  The  diScovery  of 
the  Scottifh  confpiracy  was  no  Sooner  known  in 
France,  than  Louis  ordered  FraSer  to  be  imprifoned 
in  the  Bafdle.  In  England,  Ldndfay  being  Sentenced 
to  die  for  having  corresponded  with  France,  was 
given  to  underftand  that  he  had  no  mercy  to  expeCt, 
unleSs  he  would  diScover  the  confpiracy.  He  per- 
fifted  in  denying  all  knowledge  of  any  fuch  conspi- 
racy ; and,  Scorned  to  Save  his  life  by  giving  falfe 
information.  In  order  to  intimidate  him  into  a con- 
feffion,  the  miniftry  ordered  him  to  be  conveyed  to 
Tyburn,  where  he  ftill  rejected  life  upon  the  terms 
propofed:  then  he  was  carried  back  to  Newgate, 
where  he  remained  Some  years  : at  length  he  was 
banifhed,  and  died  of  hunger  in  Holland.  The 
ministers  had  been  So  lukewarm  and  languid  in  the  in- 
vestigation 
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Veftigation  of  the  Scottifh  confpiracy,  that  the  Whigs  chap. 
loudly  exclaimed  againft  them  as  difguifed  Jacobites, , VIIL_ff 
and  even  whifpered  infinuations,  implying,  that  the  J703. 
Queen  herfelf  had  a fecret  bias  of  fifterly  affedtion 
for  the  Court  of  St.  Germain’s.  What  feemed  to 
confirm  this  allegation,  was  the  difgrace  of  the  Duke 
of  Queenfberry,  who  had  exerted  himfelf  with  re- 
markable zeal  in  the  detedtion : but  >the  decline  of 
his  intereft  in  Scotland  was  the  real  caufe  of  his 
being  laid  afide  at  this  jundture. 

§ X.  The  defign  of  the  Court  was  to  procure  in 
the  Scottifh  Parliament  the  nomination  of  a fuccefTor 
to  the  Crown,  and  a fupply  for  the  forces,  which 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  preceding  feffion.  Se- 
cretary Johnflon,  in  concert  with  the  Marquis  of 
Tweedale,  undertook  to  carry  thefe  points,  in  return 
for  certain  limitations  on  the  fuccefTor,  to  which  her 
Majefly  agreed.  The  Marquis  was  appointed  Com-  Burnet^ 
miffioner.  The  office  of  Lord-regifter  was  bellowed  o^Ann'j 
upon  Johnflon;  and  the  Parliament  met  on  the  fixth  Feuquieres. 
day  of  July.  The  Queen,  in  her  letter,  expreffied  ^°cr!^‘c* 
her  concern  that  thefe  divifions  fhould  have  rifen  to  Tindal. 
fuch  a height,  as  to  encourage  the  enemies  of  the 
nation  to  employ  their  emiffiaries  for  debauching  her  rajs>  a' 
good  fubjedls  from  their  allegiance.  She  declared  Voltaire, 
her  refolution  to  grant  whatever  could  in  reafon  be 
demanded  for  quieting  the  minds  of  the  people.  Hift.of  the 
She  told  them,  ffie  had  empowered  the  Marquis  of^ua^b°f 
Tweedale  to  give  unqueflionable  proofs  of  her  de-  rough, 
termination  to  maintain  the  government  in  Church 
and  State  as  by  law  eflablifhed  in  that  kingdom ; to 
confent  to  fuch  laws  as  fhould  be  found  wanting  for 
the  further  fecurity  of  both,  and  for  preventing  all 
encroachments  for  the  future.  She  earnefliy  ex-  An.  170^ 
horted  them  to  fettle  the  fucceffion  in  the  Proteftant 
line,  as  a ftep  abfolutely  neceffary  for  their  own  peace 
and  happinefs,  the  quiet  and  fecurity  of  all  her  do- 
minions, the  reputation  of  her  affairs  abroad,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  Proteflant  intereft  through 

all 
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book  all  Europe.  She  declared,  that  fhe  had  authorized 

L J‘  , the  Commiffioner  to  give  the  Royal  afTent  to  what- 
1704.  ever  could  be  reafonably  demanded,  and  was  in  her 
power  to  grant,  for  fecuring  the  fovereignty  and 
liberties  of  that  her  ancient  kingdom.  The  remain- 
ing part  of  the  letter  turned  upon  the  neceffity  of 
their  granting  a fupply,  the.  difcouragement  of  vice, 
the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  the  ufual  re- 
commendation of  moderation  and  unanimity. 

§ XI.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  prefented  a refolve. 
That  the  Parliament  would  not  name  a fucceffor  to 
the  Crown,  until  the  Scots  fhould  have  concluded  a 
previous  treaty  with  England,  in  relation  to  com- 
merce and  other  concerns.  This  motion  produced 
a warm  debate,  in  the  courfe  of  which  Fletcher  of 
Salton  expatiated  upon  the  hardfhips  and  miferies 
which  the  Scots  had  fuftained  fince  the  union  of  the 
two  Crowns  under  one  Sovereign,  and  the  impoffi- 
bility  of  bettering  their  condition,  unlefs  they  fhould 
take  care  to  anticipate  any  defign  that  tended  to  a 
continuation  of  the  fame  calamities.  Another  re- 
folve was  produced  by  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  import- 
ing, That  the  Parliament  fhould  proceed  to  make 
fuch  limitations  and  conditions  of  government  as 
might  be  judged  proper  for  rectifying  the  conftitu- 
tion ; for  vindicating  and  fecuring  the  fovereignty 
and  independency  of  the  nation  ; and  that  then  the 
Parliament  would  take  into  confideration  the  other 
refolve  offered  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  for  a 
treaty  previous  to  the  nomination  of  a fucceffor. 
This  propofal  was  feconded  by  the  court-party,  and 
violent  heats  enfued.  At  length.  Sir  James  Fal- 
coner, of  Phefdo,  offered  an  expedient,  which  nei- 
ther party  could  refufe  with  any  fhow  of  moderation. 
He  fuggefted  a refolve,  That  the  Parliament  would 
not  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  a fucceffor,  until 
the  previous  treaty  with  England  fhould  be  difcuffed  ; 
and  that  it  would  make  the  neceffary  limitations  and 
conditions  of  government,  before  the  fucceffor  fhould 
3 be 
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be  nominated.  This  joint-refolve  being  put  to  the  CHAP, 
vote,  was  carried  by  a great  majority.  The  treaty  . V1IL  ^ 
with  England  was  negledted,  and  the  affair  of  the  l?0^ 
fucceffion  confequently  poftponed.  The  Duke  of 
Athol  moved,  That  her  Majefty  fhould  be  defired 
to  fend  down  the  witneiTes  and  all  the  papers  relating 
to  the  confpiracy,  that,  after  due  examination,  thole 
who  were  unjulfly  accufed  might  be  vindicated,  and 
the  guilty  punifhed  according  to  their  demerits.  The 
Commillioner  declared,  that  he  had  already  written, 
and  would  write  again  to  the  Queen  on  that  fubject. 

The  intention  of  the  Cavaliers  was  to  convict  the 
Duke  of  Queenfberry  of  malice  and  calumny  in  the 
profecution  of  that  affair,  that  they  might  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  him  for  that  inftance  of  his 
animofity,  as  well  as  for  his  having  deferted  them  in 
the  former  feffion.  He  found  means,  however,  to 
perfuade  the  Queen,  that  fuch  an  enquiry  would  not 
only  protradt  the  feffion,  but  alfo  divert  them  from 
the  fettlement  of  the  fucceffion,  and  raife  fuch  a fer- 
ment as  might  be  productive  of  tragical  confe- 
quences.  Alarmed  at  thefe  fuggeftions,  fhe  refolved 
to  prevent  the  examination  ; and  gave  no  anlwer  to 
the  repeated  applications  made  by  her  Parliament 
and  minifters.  Mean  while  the  Duke  of  Queenfberry 
appeafed  his  enemies  in  Scotland,  by  diredling  all 
his  friends  to  join,  in  the  oppofition. 

§ XII.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  again  moved. 

That  the  Parliament  fhould  proceed  to  the  limita- 
tions, and  name  Commiffioners  to  treat  with  Eng- 
land, previous  to  all  other  bufinefs,  except  an  a£t 
for  a land-tax  of  two  months,  neceffary  for  the  im- 
mediate fubfiftance  of  the  forces.  The  Earl  of 
Marchmont  propofed  an  act  to  exclude  all  Popifh 
fucceffors ; but  this  was  warmly  oppofed  as  unlea- 
fonable,  by  Hamilton  and  his  party.  A bill  of  fup- 
ply  being  offered  by  the  Lord  Juftice  Clerk,  the 
Cavaliers  tacked  to  it  great  part  of  the  A6t  of  Secu- 
rity, to  which  the  Roval  affent  had  been  refilled  in 
Vql.  IE  C the 
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book  the  former  feffion.  Violent  debates  arofe ; fo  that 

^ ^ the  Houfe  was  filled  with  rage  and  tumult.  The 

J;Cf>  national  fpirit  of  independence  had  been  wrought 
up  to  a dangerous  pitch  of  enthufiafm.  The  ftreets 
were  crowded  with  people  of  all  ranks,  exclaiming 
againft  Englifh  influence ; and,  threatening  to  fa- 
crifice  as  traitors  to  their  country,  all  who  fhould 
embrace  meafures  that  feemed  to  favour  a foreign 
intereft.  The  Cftmmifljoner  and  his  friends  were 
confounded  and  appalled.  Finding  it  impoffible 
to  ftem  the  torrent,  he,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  minifters,  wrote  a letter  to  the  Queen,  repre- 
fenting  the  uncomfortable  fituation  of  affairs,  and 
advifing  her  Majefty  to  pafs  the  bill,  encumbered  as 
it  was  with  the  Aft  of  Security.  Lord  Godolphin, 
on  whole  council  fhe  chiefly  relied,  found  himfelf 
involved  in  great  perplexity.  The  Tories  had  de- 
voted him  to  deftruftion.  He  forefaw  that  the 
Queen’s  conceflion  to  the  Scots  in  an  affair  of  fuch 
confequence,  would  furnifh  his  enemies  with  a plau- 
fible  pretence  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  her  minifter  : 
but  he  chofe  to  run  that  rifque,  rather  than  fee  the 
army  difbanded  for  want  of  a fupply,  and  the  king- 
dom left  expofed  to  an  invafion.  He,  therefore, 
feconded  the  advice  of  the  Scottifh  minifters  ; and 
the  Queen  authorized  the  Commiffioner  to  pafs  the 
bill  that  was  depending.  This  aft  provided.  That 
in  cafe  of  the  Queen’s  dying  without  iffue  a Parlia- 
ment fhould  immediately  meet,  and  declare  the  fuc- 
ceffor  to  the  Crown,  different  from  the  perfon  pof- 
fefling  the  throne  of  England,  unlefs  before  that 
period  a fettlement  fhould  be  made  in  Parliament 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  indepen- 
dent of  Englifh  councils  : by  another  claufe,  they 
were  empowered  to  arm  and  train  the  fubjefts,  fo 
as  to  put  them  in  a pofture  of  defence.  The  Scot- 
tifh Parliament  having,  by  a laudable  exertion  of 
fpirit,  obtained  this  Aft  of  Security,  granted  the 
fupply  without  further  hefttation  : but,  not  yet  fa- 
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tisfied  with  this  facrifice,  they  engaged  in  debates  chap, 
about  the  confpiracy,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  i VHI’^ 
Houfe  of  Lords  in  England,  which  they  termed  an  I704, 
officious  intermeddling  in  their  concerns,  and  an 
encroachment  upon  the  fovereignty  and  independency 
of  the  nation.  They  drew  up  an  addrefs  to  the 
Queen,  defiring  that  the  evidence  and  papers  rela- 
ting to  the  plot  might  be  fubjedled  to  their  exami- 
nation in  the  next  feffion.  Mean  while,  the  Com- 
miffioner,  dreading  the  further  progrefs  of  fuch  an 
ungovernable  ferocity,  prorogued  the  Parliament  to 
the  feventh  day  of  Odtober.  The  Adt  of  Security 
being  tranfmitted  to  England,  copies  of  it  were  cir- 
culated by  the  enemies  of  Godolphin,  who  reprefen- 
ted  it  as  a meafure  of  that  minifter  ; and  the  king- 
dom was  filled  with  murmurs  and  difcontent.  Peo- 
ple openly  declared,  that  the  two  kingdoms  were 
now  feparated  by  law,  fo  as  never  to  be  rejoined. 

Reports  were  fpread,  that  great  quantities  of  arms 
had  been  conveyed  to  Scotland,  and  that  the  natives 
were  employed  in  preparations  to  invade  England. 

All  the  blame  of  thefe  tranfadlions  was  imputed  to 
Lord  Godolphin,  whom  the  Tories  determined  to 
attack,  while  the  other  party  refolved  to  exert  their 
whole  influence  for  his  prefervation : yet,  in  all  pro- 
bability, he  owed  his  immediate  fupport  to  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

§ XIII.  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than 
the  flotation  to  which  the  Emperor  was  reduced  in 
the  beginning  of  the  feafon.  The  malcontents  in 
Hungary  had  rendered  themfelves  formidable  by 
their  fuccefs  : the  Eledlor  of  Bavaria  poffelTed  all  the 
places  on  the  Danube,  as  far  as  PaiTau,  and  even 
threatened  the  city  of  Vienna,  which  mull  have  been 
infallibly  loft,  had  the  Hungarians  and  Bavarians 
adled  in  concert.  By  the  advice  of  Prince  Eugene, 
the  Emperor  implored  the  affiftance  of  her  Britan- 
nick  Majefty ; and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ex- 
plained to  her  the  neceffity  of  undertaking  his  relief. 
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Boo  K This  nobleman  in  the  month  of  January  had  croffed 
j the  fea  to  Holland,  and  concerted  a fcheme  with 
3704.  the  deputies  of  the  States-General,  for  the  operations 
of  the  enfuing  campaign.  They  agreed,  that  Gene- 
ral Auverquerque  Ihould  lie  upon  the  defenfive  with 
afmall  body  of  troops  in  the  Netherlands,  while  the 
main  army  of  the  allies  fhould  a6t  upon  the  Rhine, 
tinder  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Such  was  the  pretext  under  which  this  confummate 
General  concealed  another  plan,  which  wras  commu- 
nicated to  a few  only,  in  whofe  difcretion  he  could 
confide.  It  was  approved  by  the  Penfionary  and 
fome  leading;  men,  who  fecured  its  favourable  re- 
ception  with  the  States-General,  when  it  became 
necefiary  to  impart  the  fecret  to  that  numerous 
afTembly.  In  the  mean  time,  the  preparations  were 
made,  on  pretence  of  carrying  the  war  to  the  banks 
of  the  Mofelie. 

% XIV.  In  the  month  of  April,  the  Duke,  ac- 
companied by  his  brother  General  Churchill,  Lieu- 
tenant-General Lumley,  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  and 
other  officers  of  diftinftion,  embarked  for  Holland, 
where  he  had  a long  conference  with  a deputation 
of  the  States,  concerning  a propofal  of  fending  a 
large  army  towards  the  Mofelie.  The  deputies  of 
Zealand  oppofed  this  meafure  of  fending  their  troops 
to  fuch  a diftance  fo  ftrenuoufly,  that  the  Duke  was 
obliged  to  tell  them,  in  plain  terms,  he  had  received 
orders  to  march  thither  with  the  Britifh  forces.  He 
accordingly  a fie  mb  led  his  army  at  Maeftricht;  and 
on  the  eighth  day  of  May  began  his  march  into 
Germany.  The  French  imagined  his  intention  was 
to  begin  the  campaign  with  the  liege  of  Traerbach, 
and  penetrate  into  France  along  the  Mofelie.  In 
this  perfuafion  they  fent  a detachment  to  that  river  j 
and  gave  out  that  they  intended  to  inveft  Huy,  a 
pretence  to  which  the  Duke  paid  no  regard.  He 
continued  his  route  by  Bedburg,  Kerpenord,  Kal- 
fecken  ; lie  vifited  the  fortifications  of  Bonne,  where 
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he  received  certain  advice,  that  the  recruits  and  re  * CHAP, 
inforcements  for  the  French  army  in  Bavaria  had  ,^VIII‘  , 
joined  the  Eledor  at  Villingen.  He  redoubled  his  I704# 
diligence,  palled  the  Neckar  on  the  third  of  June, 
and  halted  at  Ladenburgh  : from  thence  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  States-General,  giving  them  to  under- 
Hand,  that  he  had  the  Queen’s  orders  to  march  to 
the  relief  of  the  empire  ; and  exprefTing  his  hope  that 
they  would  approve  the  delign,  and  allow  their 
troops  to  lhare  the  honour  of  the  expedition.  By 
the  return  of  a courier  he  received  their  approbation, 
and  full  power  to  command  their  forces.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Mildenheim,  where  he  was  vifited  by 
Prince  Eugene ; and  thefe  two  great  men,  whole 
talents  were  congenial,  immediately  contracted  an 
intimacy  of  friendfhip.  Next  day  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden  arrived  in  the  camp  at  Great  Hippach.  He 
told  the  Duke,  his  Grace  was  come  to  lave  the  em- 
pire, and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  vindicating 
his  honour,  which  he  knew  was  at  the  laid  Hake  in 
the  opinion  of  fome  people.  The  Duke  replied,  he 
was  come  to  learn  of  him  how  to  ferve  the  empire  : 
that  they  mud  be  ignorant  indeed,  who  did  not 
know  that  the  Prince  of  Baden,  when  his  health 
permitted  him,  had  preferved  the  empire,  and  ex- 
tended its  conquells. 

§ XV.  Thole  three  celebrated  Generals  agreed 
that  the  two  armies  fhould  join  : that  the  command 
fhould  be  alternately  veiled  in  the  Duke  and  Prince 
Louis,  from  day  to  day ; and  that  Prince  Eugene 
fhould  command  a feparate  army  on  the  Rhine. 

Prince  Louis  returned  to  his  army  on  the  Danube  : 

Prince  Eugene  fet  out  for  Philiplburgh : the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  being  joined  by  the  Imperial  anpy 
under  Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  at  Wadertellen,  pro- 
fecuted  his  march  by  Elchingen,  G ingen,  and  Land- 
thauiTen.  On  the  firft  day  of  July  he  was  in  fight 
of  the  enemy’s  entrenchments  at  Dillingen,  and 
encamped  with  his  right  at  Amerdighem,  and  his 
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left  at  Onderingen.  Underftanding  that  the  Ele&cr 
of  Bavaria  had  detached  the  bell  part  of  his  infantry 
to  reinforce  the  Count  D’Arco,  who  was  polled 
behind  ftrong  lines  at  Schellenberg  near  Donawert, 
he  refolved  to  attack  their  entrenchments  without 
delay.  On  the  fecond  day  of  July  he  advanced  to- 
wards the  enemy,  and  palled  the  river  Wermitz  : 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  attack  was 
begun  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  infantry,  fupported 
by  the  horfe  and  dragoons.  They  were  very  fe- 
verely  handled,  and  even  obliged  to  give  way,  when 
Prince  Louis  of  Baden  marching  up,  at  the  head  of 
the  Imperialills,  to  another  part  of  the  line,  made 
a diverlion  in  their  favour.  After  an  obllinate  re- 
finance they  forced  the  entrenchments,  and  the  horfe 
entering  with  the  infantry,  fell  fo  furioully  upon  the 
enemy,  already  difordered,  that  they  were  routed 
with  great  Daughter.  They  Ded  with  the  utmoft 
trepidation  to  Donawert  and  the  Danube,  leaving 
fix  thoufand  men  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
confederates  took  fixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  thirteen 
pair  of  colours,  with  all  the  tents  and  baggage.  Yet 
the  victory  was  dearly  purchafed  ; fome  thoufands  of 
the  allies  were  fiain  in  the  attack,  including  many 
gallant  officers,  among  whom  were  the  Generals 
Goor  and  Beinheim,  and  Count  Stirum  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  Next  day  the  Bavarian  garrifon 
abandoned  Donawert,  of  which  the  confederates 
took  immediate  poffeffion,  while  the  Eledtor  paffied 
the  Danube  in  his  march  to  the  river  Leche,  left 
the  viclors  ffiould  cut  off  his  retreat  to  bis  own  coun- 
try. The  confederates  having  croffed  the  Danube 
on  feveral  bridges  of  pontoons,  a detachment  was 
fent  to  pafs  the  Leche,  and  take  poft  in  the  country 
of  the  Eleftor,  who  had  retired  under  the  cannon  of 
Augfburgh.  The  garrifon  of  Neuburgh  retiring  to 
Ingolftadt,  the  place  was  fecuredby  the  confederates ; 
and  the  Count  de  Frize  was  detached  with  nine  bat- 
talions and  fifteen  fquadrons  to  inveft  the  town  of 
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Rain.  Advice  arriving  from  Prince  Eugene,  that  c H a p. 
the  Marefchals  Viileroy  and  Tailard  had  palled  the 
Rhine  at  Fort  Kehl,  with  an  army  of  five- and- forty 
thoufand  men,  to  fuccour  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
the  Generals  of  the  allies  immediately  detached 
Prince  Maximilian  of  Hanover,  with  thirty  fqua- 
drons  of  horfe,  as  a reinforcement  to  the  Prince.  In 
a few  days  Rain  furrendered,  and  Aicha  was  taken 
by  affault.  The  Emperor  no  fooner  received  a con- 
firmation of  the  victory  of  Schellenberg,  than  he 
wrote  a letter  of  acknowledgement  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  ordered  Count  Wratiilau  to  in- 
timate his  intention  of  invefling  him  with  the  title  of 
Prince  of  the  Empire,  which  the  Duke  declined  ac- 
cepting, until  the  Queen  interpofed  her  authority7  at 
the  defire  of  Leopold. 

§ XVI.  The  allies  advanced  within  a league  of 
Augfburgh,  and  though  they  found  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  too  fecurely  polled  under  the  cannon  of  that 
city,  to  be  dillodged  or  attacked  with  any  prolpecl 
of  fuccefs,  they  encamped  with  Friedburgh  in  their 
centre,  fo  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  between 
him  and  his  dominions.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
having  reduced  him  to  this  fituation,  propoied  very 
advantageous  terms  of  peace,  provided  he  would 
abandon  the  French  intereft,  and  join  the  Imperi- 
alills  in  Italy.  His  fubjedls  feeing  themfelves  at  the 
mercy  of  the  allies,  preffed  him  to  comply  with  thcfc 
offers,  rather  than  expofe  his  country  to  ruin  and 
defolation.  A negociation  was  begun,  and  he 
feemed  ready  to  fign  the  articles,  when  hearing  that 
Marelchal  Tailard  had  paffed  the  Black  Fared:,  to 
join  him  with  a great  body  of  forces,  he  declared, 
that  fince  the  King  of  France  had  made  fuch  power- 
ful efforts  to  fupport  him,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged 
in  honour  to  continue  firm  in  his  alliance.  The 
Generals  of  the  allies  were  fo  exafperated  at  this  dis- 
appointment, that  they  fent  out  detachments  to  ra- 
vage the  country  of  Bavaria,  as  far  as  Munich  : up- 
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BOOK  wards  of  three  hundred  towns,  villages,  and  caftles, 
J‘  .were  inhumanly  deftroyed,  to  the  indelible  diigrace 

* J7o+,  of  thofe  who  countenanced  and  conducted  fuch  bar- 
barous practices.  The  Elector,  fhocked  at  thefe 
brutal  proceedings,  defired,  in  a letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  that  a Hop  might  be  put  to  a6ls  of 
violence  fo  oppofite  to  true  glory.  The  anfwer  he 
received  implied,  that  it  was  in  his  own  power  to 
put  an  end  to  them  by  a lpeedy  accommodation. 
Incenfed  at  this  reply,  he  declared,  that  fince  they 
had  obliged  him  to  draw  the  fword,  he  would  throw 
away  the  lcabbard.  The  Duke  and  Prince  Louis, 
finding  it  impoffible  to  attack  the  Elector  in  his 
ftrong  camp,  refolved  to  undertake  the  fiege  of  In- 
goldftadt,  and  for  that  purpofe  paffed  the  Paer  near 
the  town  of  Schrobbenhaufen,  where  they  encamped, 
with  their  left  at  Clofterberg.  On  the  fifth  day  of 
Auguft  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  marched  to  Biberach, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Tallard.  He  refolved  to 
pafs  the  Danube  at  Lav/ingen,  to  attack  Prince 
Eugene,  who  had  followed  the  French  army  from 
the  lines  of  Biehl,  and  lay  encamped  at  Hochftadt. 
Next  day,  however,  he  made  a motion  that  difap- 
pointed  the  enemy.  Neverthelefs,  they  per  lifted  in 
their  defign  of  palling  the  Danube,  and  encamping 
at  Blenheim.  The  allies  refolved  that  Prince  Louis 
fhould  undertake  the  fiege  of  Ingoldftadt,  whilft 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  fhould  obferve  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  Advice  being  received  that  he 
had  actually  eroded  the  Danube  at  Lawingen,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  joined  the  forces  of  Prince 
Eugene  at  the  camp  of  Munfter  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  Auguft,  Prince  Louis  having  by  this  time  march- 
ed off  towards  the  place  he  intended  to  beliege. 
Next  day  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eu- 
gene obferved  the  pollute  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
advantageoufly  polled  on  a hill  near  Hochftadt, 
their  right  being  covered  by  the  Danube  and  the 
village  of  Blenheim,  their  left  by  the  village  of  Lut- 
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zengen,  and  their  front  by  a rivulet,  the  banks  of  c H A P. 
which  were  fteep,  and  the  bottom  marfhy.  ^ , 

§ XVII.  Notwithstanding  thefe  difficulties,  the  ,704., 
Generals  refolved  to  attack  them  immediately,  rather 
than  lie  inactive  until  their  forage  and  provifion 
fhould  be  confumed.  They  were  moreover  ftimu- 
lated  to  this  hazardous  enterprize,  by  an  intercepted 
letter  to  the  Elebtor  of  Bavaria  from  Marefchal  Vil- 
lerov,  giving  him  to  underhand,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  ravage  the  country  of  Wirtemberg, 
and  intercept  all  communication  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  allied  army.  The  dilpofitions  being  made 
for  the  attack,  and  the  orders  communicated  to  the 
general  officers,  the  forces  advanced  into  the  plain 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Auguft,  and  were  ranged  in 
order  of  battle.  The  cannonading  began  about  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  continued  on  both  fides  till  one 
in  the  afternoon.  The  French  and  Bavarians 
amounted  to  about  fixty  thoufand  men.  Marefchal 
1 Allard  commanded  on  the  right,  and  poked  feven- 
and-twenty  battalions,  with  twelve  fquadrons,  in 
the  village  of  Blenheim,  fuppofing  that  there  the 
allies  would  make  their  chief  effort : their  left  was 
conduced  by  the  Eledtor  of  Bavaria,  affifted  by 
Marfin,  a French  General  of  experience  and  capa- 
city. The  number  of  the  confederates  did  not  ex- 
ceed five-and-fifty : their  right  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prince  Eugene,  and  their  left  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  At  noon  the  action 
was  begun  by  a body  of  Engliffi  and  Heffians,  under 
Major-General  Wilkes,  who  having  paffed  the  rivu- 
let with  difficulty,  and  filed  off  to  the  left  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  attacked  the  village  of  Blenheim  with 
great  vigour ; but  were  repulfed  after  three  fucceffive 
attempts.  Mean  while  the  troops  in  the  centre,  and 
part  of  the  right  wing,  paffed  the  rivulet  on  planks 
in  different  places ; and  formed  on  the  other  fide 
without  any  molefhation  from  the  enemy.  At  length, 
however,  they  were  charged  by  the  French  horfe 
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with  fuch  impetuofity,  and  fo  terribly  galled  in  dank 
by  the  troops  poked  at  Blenheim,  that  they  fell  in 
diforder,  and  part  of  them  repaired  the  rivulet : but 
a reinforcement  of  dragoons  coming  up,  the  French 
cavalry  were  broke  in  their  turn,  and  driven  to  the 
very  hedges  of  the  village  of  Blenheim.  The  left 
wing  of  the  confederates  being  now  completely 
formed,  afcended  the  hill  in  a firm  compared  body, 
charging  the  enemy’s  horfe,  which  could  no  longer 
{land  their  ground,  but  rallied  feveral  times  as  they 
gave  way.  Tallard,  in  order  to  make  a vigorous 
effort,  ordered  ten  battalions  to  fill  up  the  intervals 
of  his  cavalry.  The  Duke,  perceiving  his  defign, 
fent  three  battalions  of  the  troops  of  Zell  to  fuftain 
his  horfe.  Neverthelefs,  the  line  was  a little  difor- 
dered  by  the  prodigious  fire  from  the  French  infan- 
try, and  even  obliged  to  recoil  about  fixty  paces : 
but  the  confederates  advancing  to  the  charge  with 
redoubled  ardour,  routed  the  French  horfe;  and 
their  battalions  being  thus  abandoned,  were  cut  in 
pieces.  Tallard,  having  rallied  his  broken  cavalry 
behind  fome  tents  that  were  fcill  {landing,  refolved 
to  draw  off  the  troops  he  had  polled  in  the  village 
of  Blenheim,  and  fent  an  Aide-du-Camp  to  Marlin, 
who  was  with  the  Eledlor  of  Bavaria  on  the  left,  to 
defire  he  would  face  the  confederates  with  fome 
troops  to  the  right  of  the  village  of  Oberklau,  fo  as 
to  keep  them  in  play,  and  favour  the  retreat  of  the 
forces  from  Blenheim.  That  officer  allured  him,  he 
was  fo  far  from  being  in  a condition  to  ipare  troops, 
that  he  could  hardly  maintain  his  ground.  The 
fate  of  the  day  was  now  more  than  half  decided. 
The  French  cavalry  being  vigoroufly  attacked  in 
flank  were  totally  defeated.  Part  of  them  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  bridge  which  they  had  thrown 
over  the  Danube  between  Hochfladt  and  Blenheim ; 
but  they  were  fo  ciofely  purfued,  that  thole  who 
eicaped  the  (laughter  threw  themfelves  into  the  river, 
where  they  periffied.  Tallard,  being  furrounded, 
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was  taken  near  a mill  behind  the  village  of  Sonde-  c 
ren,  together  with  the  Marqnis  de  Montperouz, 
General  of  horfe,  the  Major-Generals  de  Seppeville, 
de  Silly,  de  la  Valiere,  and  many  other  officers  of 
diftindtion.  Whilft  thefe  occurrences  paffied  on  the 
left  wing,  Marfm’s  quarters  at  the  village  of  Oberk- 
lau,  in  the  centre,  were  attacked  by  ten  battalions, 
under  the  Prince  of  Holftein-beck,  who  paffied  the 
rivulet  with  undaunted  refolution  : but,  before  he 
could  form  his  men  on  the  other  fide,  he  was  over- 
powered by  numbers,  mortally  wounded,  and  taken 
prifoner.  His  battalions  being  fupported  by  fome 
Danifh  and  Hanoverian  cavalry,  renewed  the  charge, 
and  were  again  repulfed  : at  length,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  in  perfon  brought  up  fome  freffi  fqua- 
drons  from  the  body  of  referve,  and  compelled  the 
enemy  to  retire.  By  this  time  Prince  Eugene  had 
obliged  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  to  give  ground, 
after  having  furmounted  a great  number  of  difficul- 
ties, fuftained  a very  obftinate  oppofition,  and  feen 
his  cavalry,  in  which  his  chief  ftrength  feemed  to  lie, 
three  times  repulfed.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
had  no  fooner  defeated  the  right  wing,  than  he  made 
a difpofition  to  reinforce  the  Prince,  when  he  un- 
derftood  from  an  Aide-du-Camp,  that  his  Highnefs 
had  no  occafion  for  affiftance ; and  that  the  Eledtor, 
with  Monfieur  de  Marfin  had  abandoned  Oberklau 
and  Lutzingen.  They  were  purfued  as  far  as  the 
villages  of  Morfelingen  and  Teiffienhoven,  from 
whence  they  retreated  to  Dillingen  and  Lawingen. 
The  confederates  being  now  matters  of  the  field  of 
battle,  furrounded  the  village  of  Blenheim,  in  which, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  feven-and-twenty  bat- 
talions and  twelve  fquadrons  were  polled.  Thefe 
troops,  feeing  themfelves  cut  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  reft  of  their  army,  and  defpairing 
of  being  able  to  force  their  way  through  the  allies, 
capitulated  about  eight  in  the  evening,  laid  down 
their  arms,  delivered,  their  colours  and  llandards, 
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BOOK  and  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  of  war,  on  con- 
dition  that  the  officers  ffiould  not  be  rifled.  This 
was  one  of  the  mod  glorious  and  complete  victories 
that  ever  was  obtained.  Ten  thoufand  French  and 
Bavarians  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle : the 
greater  part  of  thirty  lquadrons  of  horfe  and  dragoons 
periffied  in  the  river  Danube  : thirteen  thoufand 
were  made  prifoners : one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
were  taken,  with  twenty-four  mortars,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  colours,  one  hundred  and  feventy- 
one  dandards,  feventeen  pair  of  kettle-drums,  three 
thoufand  fix  hundred  tents,  four-and-thirty  coaches, 
three  hundred  laden  mules,  two  bridges  of  boats, 
fifteen  pontoons,  fifteen  barrels  and  eight  cafks  filled 
with  filver.  Of  the  allies,  about  four  thoufand  five 
hundred  men  were  killed,  and  about  eight  thoufand 
wounded  or  taken.  The  lofs  of  the  battle  was  im- 
puted to  two  capital  errors  committed  by  Marelchal 
Tallard ; namely,  his  weakening  the  centre,  by  de- 
taching fuch  a number  of  troops  to  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  and  his  buffering  the  confederates  to  pals 
the  rivulet,  and  form  unmolefted.  Certain  it  is, 
thefe  circumftances  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  rode  through  the  hotted 
of  the  fire  with  the  calmed  intrepidity,  giving  his 
orders  with  that  prefence  of  mind  and  deliberation 
which  were  fo  peculiar  to  his  character.  When  he 
next  day  vifited  Tallard,  he  told  that  General,  he 
was  forry  fuch  a misfortune  ffiould  happen  perfon- 
ally  to  one  for  whom  he  had  a profound  edeem. 
The  Marefchal  congratulated  him  on  having  van- 
quiffied  the  bed  troops  in  the  world  ; a compliment 
to  which  the  Duke  replied.  That  he  thought  his 
own  the  bed  troops  in  the  world,  feeing  they  had 
conquered  thofe  upon  whom  the  Marefchal  had  be- 
dowed  fuch  an  encomium. 

§ XVIII.  The  vibtorious  Generals  having  by  this 
decifive  droke  faved  the  Houfe  of  Audria  from  en- 
tire ruin,  and  entirely  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in 
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the  empire,  fignified  their  opinion  to  Prince  Louis  chap. 
of  Baden,  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  vm* 
common  caufe  to  join  all  their  forces,  and  drive  the  V~T70^< 
French  out  of  Germany,  rather  than  lofe  time  at  the 
liege  of  Ingoldftadt,  which  would  furrender  of  courfe. 

This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  conduit  of  the 
French  garrifon  at  Augfburg,  who  quitted  that  place 
on  the  iixteenth  day  of  Auguft.  The  magiftrates 
fent  a deputation,  craving  the  protection  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  forthwith  ordered  a de- 
tachment to  take  poffeftion  of  that  important  city. 

The  Duke  having  fent  Marefchal  de  Tallard  under 
a guard  of  dragoons  to  Franckfort,  and  difpofed  of 
the  other  prifoners  of  diftinition  in  the  adjacent 
places,  encamped  at  Sefillingen,  within  half  a league 
of  Ulm.  Here  he  held  a conference  with  the  Princes 
Eugene  and  Louis  of  Baden,  in  which  they  agreed 
that,  as  the  enemy  retreated  towards  the  Rhine,  the 
confederate  army  fhould  take  the  fame  route,  ex- 
cepting three- and-twenty  battalions  and  fome  fqua- 
drons,  to  be  left  for  the  fiege  of  Ulm,  under  Gene  - 
ral  Thungen.  They  began  their  march  on  the 
twenty-frxth  day  of  Auguft,  by  different  routes,  to 
the  general  rendezvous  at  Brufchal,  near  Philipfburg. 

Then  they  refolved,  that  Prince  Louis  of  Baden 
fhould  undertake  the  fiege  of  Landau,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  circle  of  Suabia  from  the  incurfions  of 
that  garrifon.  Confidering  the  confternation  that 
prevailed  all  over  France,  nothing  could  be  more 
impolitick  than  this  meafure,  which  gave  the  enemy 
time  for  recolledtion,  and  recruiting  their  forces. 

It  was  a propofal  on  which  the  Prince  of  Baden  in- 
filled with  uncommon  obftinacy.  He  was  even  fuf- 
pe<fted  of  corruption.  He  was  jealous  of  the  glory 
which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  acquired,  and 
fuch  a bigotted  Papift,  that  he  repined  at  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  an  heretical  G eneral.  On  the  twelfth  day  of 
September  he  marched  towards  Landau  with  the 
troops  deftined  for  the  fiege,  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, 
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borough,  with  Prince  Eugene,  encamped  at  Crooif 
Weifienburg,  to  cover  the  enterprize.  By  this  time 
Ulm  had  furrendered  to  Thungen,  even  before  the 
trenches  were  opened.  Villeroy  advanced  with  his 
army  towards  Landau,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  at- 
tack the  confederates;  but  retired  without  having 
made  any  attempt  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  which 
was  defended  with  the  mod;  obftinate  valour  till  the 
twenty-third  day  of  November,  when  the  befiegers 
having  lodged  themfelves  on  the  counterfcarp,  the 
breaches  being  practicable,  and  the  difpofitions  made 
for  a general  aflfault,  the  garrifon  capitulated  upon 
honourable  conditions.  The  King  of  the  Romans 
had  arrived  in  the  camp,  that  he  might  have  the 
credit  of  taking  the  place,  the  command  of  which 
he  beftowed  on  the  Count  de  Frize,  who  had  before 
defended  it  with  equal  courage  and  ability. 

§ XIX.  The  next  enterprize  which  the  confede- 
rates undertook,  was  the  fiege  of  Traerbach.  The 
Elereditary  Prince  of  Fleffe-Caffel  being  entrufted 
with  the  direction  of  the  attacks,  invefted  the  caftle 
in  the  beginning  of  November.  Though  it  was 
ftrongly  fortified,  and  well  defended,  he  carried  on 
his  operations  with  fuch  fpirit  and  affiduity,  that  in 
about  fix  weeks  the  garrifon  furrendered  the  place  on 
honourable  terms.  In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  negoci- 
ated  for  a reinforcement  of  eight  thoufand  PruiTians, 
to  ferve  under  Prince  Eugene  in  Italy  during  the 
next  campaign.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  court 
of  Hanover,  where,  as  in  all  other  places,  he  was 
received  with  particular  marks  of  diftindtion.  Yv7hen 
he  arrived  at  the  Hague,  he  was  congratulated  by 
the  States-General  on  his  victories  at  Scheilenberg 
and  Blenheim,  and  as  much  confidered  in  Elolland 
as  if  he  had  been  adtually  Stadtholder.  He  had  re- 
ceived a fecond  letter  from  the  Emperor,  couched 
in  the  warmeft  terms  of  acknowledgement,  and  was 
declared  Prince  of  the  Empire.  In  December  he 
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embarked  for  England,  where  he  found  the  people  in  c **  A P. 
a tranfport  of  joy,  and  was  welcomed  as  a hero  who -y--^ 
had  retrieved  the  glory  of  the  nation.  1704. 

§ XX.  In  Flanders,  nothing  of  moment  was  ex- 
ecuted, except  the  bombardment  of  Bruges  and 
Namur  by  Baron  Spaar,  with  nine  thoufand  Dutch 
troops;  and  two  attempts  upon  the  French  lines, 
which  were  actually  penetrated  by  Auverquerque, 
though  he  was  not  able  to  maintain  the  footing  he 
had  gained.  The  Ele£lor  of  Bavaria,  who  had  re- 
tired to  BrufTels  after  his  defeat,  formed  a fcheme 
for  furprizing  the  Dutch  General  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  and  affembled  all  his  troops  at  Tirle- 
mont : but  the  French  court,  apprehenfive  of  his 
temerity,  fent  Villeroy  to  watch  his  condudt,  and 
prevent  his  hazarding  an  engagement,  except  with 
a fair  profpedl  of  advantage.  The  Marefchal,  find- 
ing him  determined  to  give  battle  at  all  events,  re- 
prefented  the  improbability  of  fucceeding  againfl  an 
enemy  fo  advantageoufy  polled ; and  the  ill  confe- 
quences  of  a repulfe  : but,  finding  the  Eledtor  deaf 
to  all  his  remonftrances,  he  flatly  refufed  to  march, 
and  produced  the  King’s  order  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment. In  Italy  the  French  met  with  no  oppofition. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy,  being  unable  to  face  the  enemy 
in  the  field,  was  obliged  to  lie  inadlive.  He  faw 
the  Duke  de  Vendome  reduce  Vercelli  and  Ivrea, 
and  undertake  the  fiege  of  Verac ; while  he  polled 
his  little  army  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Po,  at  Cre- 
fcentino,  where  he  had  a bridge  of  communication, 
by  which  he  fupplied  the  place  occafionally  with  frefli 
troops  and  provifion.  The  place  held  out  five 
months,  againfl  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  Gene- 
ral : at  length,  the  communication  being  cut  off, 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  retired  to  Chivas.  Fie  bore  his 
misfortunes  with  great  equanimity;  and  told  the 
Englifh  miniiler,  that  though  he  was  abandoned  by 
the  allies,  he  would  never  abandon  himfelf.  The 
Emperor  had  negledted  Italy,  that  he  might  acl  with 
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BOOK  more  vigour  againft  Ragotfki  and  the  Hungarian 
x*  malcontents,  over  whom  he  obtained  feveral-  advari- 
^704.  tages  i notwithstanding  which  they  continued  formi- 
dable, from  their  number,  bravery,  and  refolution. 
The  minifters  of  the  allies  preffed  Leopold  to  enter 
into  a negociation  for  a peace  with  thofe  rebels ; and 
conferences  were  opened : but  he  was  not  fincerely 
difpofed  to  an  accommodation,  and  Ragotfki  aimed 
at  the  principality  of  Tranfylvania,  which  the  Court 
of  Vienna  would  not  eafily  relinquiffi,  The  Em- 
peror was  not  a little  alarmed  by  a revolution  at  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  until  the  new  Sultan  difpatchcd  a 
chiaus  to  Vienna,  with  an  affurance  that  he  would 
give  no  affiftance  to  the  malcontents  of  Hungary, 
In  Poland,  the  diet  being  affembled  by  the  Cardi- 
nal-Primate, Staniilaus  Lezinfki,  Palatine  of  PoL 
nania,  was  elected  and  proclaimed  King,  and  recog- 
nized by  Charles  of  Sweden,  who  ftill  maintained 
his  army  by  contributions  in  that  country,  more  in- 
tent upon  the  ruin  of  Auguflus  than  upon  the  pre- 
fervation  of  his  own  dominions  ; for  he  paid  no  re- 
gard to  the  progrefs  of  the  Mufcovites,  who  had 
ravaged  Livonia,  reduced  Narva,  and  made  incur- 
fions  into  Sweden.  Auguflus  retreated  into  his 
Saxon  dominions,  which  he  impoverifhed,  in  order 
to  raife  a great  army,  with  which  he  might  return 
to  Poland  ; the  Pope  efpoufed  the  intereft  of  this 
new  convert,  fo  far  as  to  cite  the  Cardinal-Primate 
to  appear  at  Rome,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
iliare  he  had  in  the  Polilh  troubles.  The  Proteflants 
of  the  Cevennois,  deriving  courage  from  defpair, 
became  fo  troublefome  to  the  government  of  France, 
that  Louis  was  obliged  to  treat  them  with  lenity  : he 
lent  Marefchal  Villars  againft  them  with  a frefh  re- 
inforcement ; but  at  the  fame  time  furnifhed  him 
with  initrubtions  to  treat  for  an  accommodation. 
This  officer  immediately  commenced  a negociation 
with  Cavalier,  the  chief  of  the  revolters  ; and  a for- 
mal treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  they  were 
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indulged  with  liberty  of  confcience  : but  thefe  arti-  chap. 
cles  were  very  ill  obferved  by  the  French  minifhy. 

§ XX  I.  In  Portugal,  the  intered  of  King  Charles 
wore  a very  melancholy  afpe£t.  When  he  arrived 
at  Lifbon,  he  found  no  preparations  made  for  open- 
ing the  campaign.  The  Portuguefe  minidry  fa- 
voured the  French  in  fecret;  the  people  were  averfe 
to  hereticks : the  Duke  of  Schomberg  was  on  ill 
terms  with  Fagel,  the  Dutch  general : the  Portu- 
guefe forces  confided  of  raw  undifciplined  peafants  ; 
and  the  French  ambaffadour  had  bought  up  the 
belt  horfes  in  the  kingdom;  fo  that  the  troopers 
could  not  be  properly  mounted.  The  King  of  Por- 
tugal had  promifed  to  enter  Spain  with  Charles  by 
the  Middle  of  May : but  he  was  not  ready  till  the 
beginning  of  June,  when  they  reached  Santaren. 

By  this  time  they  had  publifhed  their  refpe&ive 
manifedoes ; Charles  difplaying  his  title  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  and  promifing  pardon  to  all  his 
fubje£ts  who  lhould  in  three  months  join  his  army ; 
and  the  King  of  Portugal  declaring,  that  his  foie 
aim  in  taking  up  arms  was  to  redore  the  liberty  of 
the  Spanifh  nation,  oppreffed  by  the  power  of 
France,  as  well  as  to  affert  the  right  of  Charles  to 
that  monarchy.  The  prefent  poffeffor,  whom  they 
mentioned  by  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  had 
already  anticipated  their  invafion.  Plis  General, 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  entering  Portugal,  took  the 
town  of  Segura  by  dratagem.  The  governor  of 
Salva- terra  furrendered  at  difcretion  : Cebreros  was 
reduced  without  much  oppofition : Zebredo  was 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitants;  and  the  town  of 
Lhana  la  Viella  was  taken  by  affault.  Portugal  was 
at  the  fame  time  invaded  in  different  parts  by  the 
Marquis  de  Jeoffreville,  Prince  Tferclas  de  Tilly, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Villadarias.  Two  Dutch  batta- 
lions were  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  at  Sodreira  Formofa.  Then  he  paffed  the 
Tagus,  and  joined  Prince  Tferclaes.  King  Philip 
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book  arriving  in  the  army,  invefted  Portalegre;  and  the 
I*  garrifon,  including  an  Englifh  regiment  of  foot 
> commanded  by  Colonel  Stanhope,  were  made 
prifoners  of  war.  The  next  place  he  befieged  was 
Caflel  Davide,  which  met  with  the  fame  fate.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Marquis  Das  Minas,  in  order 
to  make  a diverfion,  entered  Spain  with  fifteen 
thoufand  men,  took  Fuente  Grimaldo,  in  Caflile, 
by  afTault,  defeated  a body  of  French  and  Spaniards 
commanded  by  Don  Ronquillo,  and  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  Manfeinto.  The  weather  growing  ex- 
ce {lively  hot,  Philip  fent  his  troops  into  quarters  of 
refrefliment : and  the  allies  followed  his  example. 
Duke  Schomberg  finding  his  advice  very  little  re- 
garded by  the  Portuguefe  miniftry,  and  feeing  very 
little  proipebl  of  fuccels,  defired  leave  to  refign  his 
command,  which  the  Queen  beftowed  upon  the 
Earl  of  Galway,  who,  with  a reinforcement  of 
Englifh  and  Dutch  troops,  arrived  at  Ldfbon  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  July.  About  the  latter  end  of 
September,  the  two  kings  repaired  to  the  camp 
near  Almeda,  refolving  to  invade  Caflile:  but  they 
found  the  river  Agueda  fo  well  guarded  by  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  that  they  would  not  attempt  a 
paflagc.  They,  therefore,  retired  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Portugal,  and  the  army  was  put  into 
winter-quarters.  The  Spaniards  were  now  fo  weak- 
ened, by  detachments  fent.  with  the  Marquis  de 
Villadarias  towards  Gibraltar,  that  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  could  not  execute  any  fcheme  of  impor- 
tance during  the  remaining  part  of  the  campaign. 

§ XXII.  The  arms  of  England  were  not  lefs 
fortunate  by  fea  than  they  had  been  upon  the  Da- 
nube. Sir  George  Rooke  having  landed  King 
Charles  at  Lifbon,  fent  a fquadron  to  cruile  off 
Cape  Spartell,  under  the  command  of  Rear  Admiral 
Dilkes,  who,  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  engaged 
and  took  three  Spanifh  fhips  of  war,  bound  from 
St.  Sebaftian’s  to  Cadiz.  Rooke  received  orders 
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froth  the  Queen  to  Util  to  the  relief  of  Nice  and 
Villa  Franca,  which  were  threatened  with  a fiege 
by  the  Duke  de  Vendome:  at  the  lame  time  he 
was  preiTed  by  King  Charles  to  execute  a fcheme 
upon  Barcelona,  projected  by  the  Prince  of  HelTe 
d’Armftadt,  who  declared  his  opinion,  that  the 
Catalonians  would  declare  for  the  houie  of  Auitria, 
as  foon  as  they  fhould  be  allured  of  proper  fupport 
and  protection.  The  minillry  of  England  under- 
Handing  that  the  French  were  employed  in  equip- 
ping a ftrong  fquadron  at  Brelt,  and  judging  it 
was  deltined  to  aft  in  the  Mediterranean,  Tent  out 
Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  with  a confiderable  fleet,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  ,B reft  fquadron;  and  he 
was  provided  with  inftruftions  how  to  act,  in  cafe 
it  fhould  be  failed  to  the  Mediterranean.  Mean 
while,  Sir  George  Rooke,  in  compliance  with  the 
entreaties  of  King  Charles,  failed  with  the  tran [ports 
under  his  convoy  to  Barcelona,  and  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  May  appeared  before  the  city.  Next  day* 
the  troops  were  landed  by  the  Prince  of  HelTe,  to 
the  number  of  two  thoufand,  and  the  Dutch  ketches 
bombarded  the  place  : but  by  this  time  the  governor 
had  fecured  the  chiefs  ol  the  Auftrian  party;  and 
the  people  exhibiting  no  marks  of  attachment  to 
King  Charles,  the  Prince  re-embarked  his  foldiers> 
from  an  apprehenfion  of  their  being  attacked  and 
overpowered  by  fuperior  numbesr.  On  the  fixteenth 
day  of  June  Sir  George  Rooke,  being  joined  by 
Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel,  refolved  to  proceed  up  the 
Mediterranean  in  quell  of  the  French  fleet,  which 
had  failed  thither  from  Brell,  and  which  Rooke 
had  actually  difeovered,  in  the  preceding  month, 
on  their  voyage  to  Toulon.  On  the  feventeenth 
day  of  July  the  Admiral  called  a council  of  war  in 
the  road  of  i etuan,  when  they  refolved  to  make 
an  attempt  upon  Gibraltar,  which  was  but  flenderly 
provided  with  a garrifon.  Thither  they  failed,  and 
on  the  t we  nr  yr  fir  ft  day  of  the  month  the  Prince  of 
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book  Heffe  landed  on  the  ifthmus  with  eighteen  hundred 
T*  marines : then  he  lummoned  the  governor  to  fur- 
render,  and  was  anfwered,  that  the  place  would  be 
' -defended  to  the  laft  extremity.  Next  day  the  Ad- 
miral gave  orders  for  cannonading  the  town : per- 
ceiving that  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their 
fortifications  at  the  fouth  mole-head,  he  com- 
manded Captain  Whitaker  to  arm  all  the  boats, 
and  aflfault  that  quarter.  The  Captains  Hick  and 
Jumper,  who  happened  to  be  neareft  the  mole, 
immediately  manned  their  pinnaces,  and  entered 
the  fortifications  fword  in  hand.  The  Spaniards 
fprung  a mine,  by  which  two  lieutenants,  and  about 
a hundered  men,  were  killed  or  wounded.  Never- 
theless, the  two  captains  took  pofifeffion  of  a plat- 
form, and  kept  their  ground  until  they  were  fuf* 
tained  by  Captain  Whitaker,  and  the  reft  of  the 
feamen,  who  took  by  ftorm  a redoubt  between  the 
mole  and  the  town.  Then  the  governor  capitulated; 
and  the  Prince  of  Heffe  entered  the  place,  amazed 
at  the  fuccefs  of  this  attempt,  confidering  the 
ftrength  of  the  fortifications,  which  might  have  been 
defended  by  fifty  men  againft  a numerous  army. 

§ XXIII.  A fufficient  garrifon  being  left  with 
his  Highnefs,  the  Admiral  returned  to  Tetuan,  to 
take  in  wood  and  water ; and  when  he  failed,  on. 
the  ninth  day  of  Auguft,  he  defcried  the  French 
fleet,  to  which  he  gave  chafe  with  all  the  fail  he 
could  fpread.  On  the  thirteenth  he  came  up  with 
it,  as  it  lay  in  a line  off  Malaga  ready  to  receive 
him,  to  the  number  of  two-and-fifty  great  fhips, 
and  four-and-twenty  galleys,  under  the  command 
of  the  Count  de  Thouloufe,  high-admiral  of  France, 
with  the  inferior  flags  of  the  white  and  blue  divifions. 
The  Englifh  fleet  confifted  of  three-and-fifty  fhips 
of  the  line,  exclufive  of  frigates;  but  they  were 
inferior  to  the  French  in  number  of  guns  and  men, 
as  well  as  in  weight  of  metal,  and  altogether  un- 
provided of  gallies,  from  which  the  enemy  reaped 
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great  advantage  during  the  engagement.  A little  CHAP, 
after  ten  in  the  morning  the  battle  began,  with  * 

equal  fury  on  both  Tides,  and  continued  to  rage  ,704. 
with  doubtful  fuccefs  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  van  of  the  French  gave  way:  neverthelefs,  the 
fight  was  maintained  till  night,  when  the  enemy 
bore  away  to  leeward.  The  wind  fhifting  before 
morning,  the  French  gained  the  weather -gage  ; but 
they  made  no  ufe  of  this  advantage  : for  two  fuc- 
ceffive  days  the  Englifh  admiral  endeavoured  to 
renew  the  engagement,  which  the  Count  de  Thou- 
loufe  declined,  and  at  laft  he  difappeared.  The 
lofs  was  pretty  equal  on  both  Tides,  though  not  a 
Tingle  fliip  was  taken  or  deftroyed  by  either : but 
the  honour  of  the  day  certainly  remained  with  the 
Eno'lifh.  Over  and  above  the  difadvantages  we 
have  enumerated,  the  bottoms  of  the  Britifh  fleet 
were  foul,  and  feveral  large  fhips  had  expended  all 
their  fliot  long  before  the  battle  ceafed : yet  the 
enemy  were  fo  roughly  handled,  that  they  did  not 
venture  another  engagement  during  the  whole  war. 

The  French  King,  in  order  to  raife  the  drooping 
fpirits  of  his  people,  claimed  the  vidtory,  and  pub- 
lifhed  an  account  of  the  adtion,  which,  at  this 
diftance  of  time,  plainly  proves  that  he  was  reduced 
to  the  mean  fhift  of  impoflng  upon  his  fubjedts,  by 
falfe  and  partial  reprefentations.  Among  other  ex- 
aggerations in  this  detail,  we  find  mention  made  of 
mifchief  done  to  French  fhips  by  Englifh  bombs; 
though  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  there  was 
not  one  bomb-veflel  in  the  combined  fleet.  The 
French  academy,  adtuated  by  a fervile  fpirit  of 
adulation,  caufed  a medal  to  be  ftruck  on  the  oc- 
cafion,  which,  inflead  of  perpetuating  the  glory  ©f 
their  Prince,  ferved  only  to  tranfmit  their  own 
fhame  to  pofterity.  After  the  battle,  Sir  George 
Rooke  failed  to  Gibraltar  to  refit,  and  leaving  a 
fquadron  with  Sir  John  Leake,  let  fail  for  England 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Augufl,  He  arrived 
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B o o K in  September,  and  was  received  <by  the  miniftry, 
and  the  people  in  general,  with  thofe  marks  of 
efteem  and  veneration  which  were  due  to  his  long 
fervices  and  fignal  fuccefs : but  he  was  ftill  perfe- 
cuted  with  a fpirit  of  envy  and  detraction.  Philip 
King  of  Spain,  alarmed  at  the  reduction  of  Gibral- 
tar, fent  the  Marquis  de  Villadarias  with  an  army 
to  retake  it.  The  fiege  lafted  four  months,  during 
which  the  Prince  of  Heffe  exhibited  many  fhining 
proofs  of  courage  and  ability.  The  place  was  fup- 
plied  with  men  and  provifions  by  convoys  from  Lif- 
bon,  until  Monfieur  de  Pointis  put  a flop  to  that 
communication,  by  entering  the  bay  with  a ftrong 
fquadron  : but  he  was  obliged  to  retire  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Sir  John  Leake  and  Admiral  Vander- 
duffen;  and  the  Marquis  de  Villadarias,  having 
made  little  or  no  progrefs  on  land,  though  proper 
to  abandon  the  enterprife. 

§ XXIV.  The  Parliament  of  England  meeting 
on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  October,  the  Queen,  in 
her  fpeech,  obferved  that  the  great  and  remarkable 
fuccefs  with  which  God  had  bleffed  her  arms  pro- 
duced unanimous  joy  and  fatisfadtion  through  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom ; and  that  a timely  improve- 
ment of  the  prefent  advantages  would  enable  her  to 
procure  a lading  foundation  of  fecurity  for  England, 
as  well  as  a firm  fupport  for  the  liberty  of  Europe. 
She  declared  her  intention  was  to  be  kind  and  in- 
dulgent to  all  her  fubjects.  She  expreffed  her  hope 
that  they  would  do  nothing  to  endanger  the  lofs  of 
this  opportunity ; and  that  there  would  be  no  con- 
tention among  them,  but  an  emulation  to  promote 
the  publick  welfare.  Congratulatory  addrelfes  were 
voted  and  prefented  by  both  Eloufes.  They  were 
equal  in  their  profeffions  of  duty  and  affection  to 
the  Queen  j but  the  addrefles  imbibed  a very  dif- 
ferent colour  from  the  different  factions  by  which 
the  two  Houfes  were  influenced.  The  Lords  con- 
gratulated her  on  the  great  and  glorious  fuccefs  of 
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her  arms  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, without  deigning  to  mention  Sir  George 
Rooke,  who  had  defeated  the  French  navy  at  fea, 
and  added  the  important  foitrefs  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
Britifh  conquefts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Com- 
mons affedted  to  mention  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
and  Rooke’s  naval  vidtory,  as  events  of  equal  glory 
and  importance.  However  they  might  be  warped 
by  prejudice  againft  individuals,  they  did  not  fufFer 
the  war  to  languifh  for  want  of  fupplies.  Having 
taken  into  confideration  the  lervices  of  the  army 
and  navy,  they  voted  that  the  Queen  fhould  be 
defired  to  beftow  her  bounty  on  the  feamen  and 
land-forces  who  had  behaved  themfelves  fo  gallantly. 
Then  they  deliberated  upon  the  different  articles  of 
national  expence,  and  granted  four  millions,  fix 
hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  nine  hundred,  and 
thirty-one  pounds,  for  the  occafions  of  the  enfuing 
year,  to  be  railed  by  a land-tax,  by  the  fale  of 
annuities,  and  other  expedients.  Thefe  meafures 
were  taken  with  fuch  expedition,  that  the  land-tax 
received  the  royal  affent  on  the  ninth  day  of  De- 
cember ; when  the  Queen,  in  a fhort  fpeech,  thanked 
the  Commons  for  their  difpatch,  which  fhe  confi- 
dered  as  a lure  pledge  of  their  affedtion. 

§ XXV.  The  High-church  party  took  this  occa- 
llon  to  promote  the  bill  againft  occafional  conformi- 
ty, which  was  revived  and  brought  into  the  Houfe 
on  a new  model,  by  Mr.  William  Bromley,  who 
moved  that  it  might  be  tacked  to  the  land-tax  bill, 
and  lent  up  to  the  Lords  for  their  concurrence. 
The  Court  no  longer  efpoufed  this  mealure,  and  the 
violent  party  was  weakened  by  defedtion.  After  a 
warm  and  tedious  debate,  the  tack  was  rejedted  by 
a great  majority.  The  bill,  however,  paffed  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and  was  fent  up  to  the  Lords 
‘on  the  fourteenth  day  of  December,  when  it  would 
hardly  have  excited  a debate,  had  not  the  Queen 
been  prefent,  and  defirous  of  hearing  what  could  be 
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faid  on  both  Tides  of  the  queftion.  For  the  infor- 
mation and  fatisfaflion  of  her  Majefly  the  fubjeft 
was  again  difcuffed,  and  ail  the  arguments  being  re- 
peated, the  bill  was  rejected  by  a majority  of  one- 
and- twenty  voices.  The  next  fubjecl  on  which  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  employed  their  attention,  was  the 
late  conduct  of  the  Scottifh  Parliament.  The  Lord 
Haverfham,  in  a fet  fpeech,  obferved,  that  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  fucceffion  in  Scotland  had  been  poft- 
poned,  partly  becaufe  the  miniflry  for  that  kingdom 
were  weak  and  divided ; partly  from  a received  opi- 
nion that  the  fucceffion  was  never  fincerely  and  cor- 
dially intended  by  thofe  who  managed  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  in  the  cabinet -council.  He  expatiated  on 
the  bad  confequences  that  might  attend  the  aft  of 
fecurity,  which  he  fliled  a bill  of  exclufion  ; and  par- 
ticularly mentioned  that  claufe  by  which  the  heritors 
and  boroughs  were  ordained  to  exercife  their  fen- 
cible  men  every  month.  He  faid  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Scotland  were  as  learned  and  brave  as  any 
nation  in  Europe,  and  generally  difcontented : that 
the  common  people  were  very  numerous,  very  flout, 
and  very  poor ; and  he  afked  who  was  the  man  that 
could  tell  what  fuch  a multitude,  fo  armed,  and  fo 
difciplined,  might  do  under  fuch  leaders,  could  op- 
portunities fuit  their  intention.  He  recommended 
thefe  circumflances  to  the  corifideration  of  the  Houfe, 
and  concluded  with  thefe  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  “Let 
men  beware  how  they  negleft  or  fuffer  matter  of 
<f  troubles  to  be  prepared ; for  no  man  can  forbid 
“ the  fparks  that  may  fet  all  on  fire.”  The  Lords 
refolved  to  confider  thefe  fubjecls  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  November,  when  the  Queen  repaired 
to  the  Lloufe  of  Peers  to  hear  the  debates,  and  by 
her  prefence  moderate  the  heat  of  both  parties. 
The  Earl  of  Nottingham  rehe£led  fo  feverely  on  the 
memory  of  King  William,  that  he  would  have  been 
lent  to  the  Tower,  had  not  the  Lords  declined  any 
fuch  motion  out  of  relpect  to  her  Majefly.  After 
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much  declamation  on  the  Scottifh.  a£t  of  fecurity,  CHAP, 
the  grand  committee  of  the  Peers,  by  the  advice  of.  Vi  [ L f 
Lord  Wharton,  refolved.  That  the  Queen  fhould  be  J70+. 
enabled,  by  ad  of  Parliament  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, to  name  commiffioners  to  treat  about  an  union 
with  Scotland,  provided  that  the  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land Ihould  firfl  appoint  commiffioners  on  their  part 
for  the  fame  purpofe : That  no  Scotfmen  fhould  en- 
joy the  privileges  of  Englifhmen,  except  fuch  as  were 
fettled  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Plantations,  and 
fuch  as  were  or  might  be  in  the  fea  or  land-fervice, 
until  an  union  could  be  effected,  or  the  fucceflion 
fettled  as  in  England : That  the  traffick  by  cattle 
from  Scotland  to  England  fhould  be  prevented: 

That  the  Lord-Admiral  fhould  iffue  orders  for 
taking  fuch  veffels  as  fhould  be  found  trading  from 
Scotland  to  France,  or  to  the  ports  of  any  of  her 
Majefty’s  enemies ; and  that  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  Englifh  wool  into  Scot- 
land. On  thefe  refolutions  a bill  was  formed  for  an 
entire  union,  and  paiTed  the  IToufe  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  December.  The  Lords  prefented  an  addrefs 
to  the  Queen,  reprefenting  that  they  had  duely 
weighed  the  dangerous  and  pernicious  effects  that 
were  likely  to  be  produced  by  divers  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment lately  paired  in  Scotland:  That  they  were  of 
opinion  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom  required  that 
fpeedy  and  effectual  orders  fhould  be  given  to  put 
Newcaftle  in  a pollute  of  defence,  to  fecure  the  port 
ofTinmouth,  and  repair  the  fortifications  of  Hull 
and  Carlifle.  They  likewife  advifed  her  Majefty  to 
give  directions  for  difciplining  the  militia  of  the  four 
northern  counties , for  providing  them  with  arms 
and  ammunition ; for  maintaining  a competent  num- 
ber of  regular  troops  on  the  northern  borders  of 
England,  as  well  as  in  the  north  of  Ireland ; and  for 
putting  the  laws  in  execution  againft  Papifts.  The 
Queen  promifed  that  a furvey  Ihould  be  made  of 
the  places  they  had  mentioned,  and  laid  before  the 
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book  Parliament;  and  that  fhe  would  give  the  necefiary 
^ direftions  upon  the  other  articles  of  the  addrefs. 

i7c4.  The  Commons  feemed  to  concur  with  the  Lords  in 
their  fentiments  of  the  Scottifh  a6t  of  fecurity.  They 
refolved,  That  a bill  fhould  be  brought  in  for  the 
effedtual  fecuring  the  kingdom  of  England  from  the 
apparent  dangers  that  might  arife  from  feveral  adts 
lately  palled  in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  ; and  this 
was  formed  on  nearly  the  fame  relblutions  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  Upper  Houfe.  The  bill  fent 
down  by  the  Lords,  was  thrice  read,  and  ordered  to 
lie  upon  the  table : but  they  palled  their  own,  to  take 
effedt  at  Chriltmas,  provided  before  that  time  the 
Scots  fhould  not  fettle  the  fuccellion.  When  it  was 
offered  to  the  Lords,  they  palled  it  without  any 
amendment,  contrary  to  the  expectation,  and  even 
to  the  hope,  of  forne  members  who  were  no  friends 
to  the  Houfe  of  Hanover,  and  firmly  believed  the 
Lords  would  have  treated  this  bill  with  the  fame 
contempt  which  had  been  manifelted  for  that  which 
they  had  fent  down  to  the  Commons. 

§ XXVI.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  his  firft 
appearance  in  the  Houfe  after  his  return  to  England, 
was  honoured  with  a very  extraordinary  eulogium, 
pronounced  by  the  Lord-Keeper,  in  the  name  of  the 
Peers  of  England;  and  a compliment  of  the  fame 
nature  was  prefented  to  him  by  a committee  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  Doftor  Delaune,  Vice-chan- 
cellor of  Oxford,  accompanied  by  the  principal 
members  of  the  Univerfity,  attended  the  Queen  with 
an  addrefs  of  congratulation  upon  the  fuccefs  of  her 
arms  in  Germany,  under  the  admirable  conduct  and 
invincible  courage  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ; 
and  at  fea,  under  the  molt  brave  and  faithful  Ad- 
miral Sir  George  Rooke.  He  received  a civil  anfwer 
from  her  Majefty,  though  now  line  took  umbrage  at 
Rooke’s  being  raifed  upon  a level  with  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  whofe  great  vidtories  had  captivated 

her  admiration,  and  whofe  wife  had  alienated  her 
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affeflion  from  the  Tories.  The  Commons  per- chap. 
ceiving  how  high  he  flood  in  her  Majefty’s  efteem,  ,_VI1I*iJ? 
and  having  been  properly  tutored  for  the  purpole,  .407i 
took  into  confideration  the  great  fervices  of  the 
Duke  ; and,  in  an  addrefs,  befought  her  Majefty  to 
confider  fome  proper  means  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  fuch  noble  a&ions.  In  a few  days  (lie  gave 
them  to  underftand  by  a mefifage,  that  fhe  was  in- 
clined to  grant  the  intereft  of  the  Crown  in  the 
honour  and  manor  ofWoodftock  and  hundred  of 
Wooton  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  heirs ; 
and  that  as  the  lieutenancy  and  rangerfhip  of  the 
parks,  with  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  manors  and 
hundreds,  were  granted  for  two  lives,  fhe  wifhed  that 
incumbrance  could  be  removed.  A bill  was  imme- 
diately brought  in,  enabling  the  Queen  to  bellow 
thefe  honours  and  manors  on  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  his  heirs ; and  the  Queen  was  defired  to 
advance  the  money  for  clearing  the  incumberances. 

She  not  only  complied  with  this  addrefs,  but  like- 
wife  ordered  the  Comptroller  of  her  Works  to  build, 
in  Woodflock-park,  a magnificent  palace  for  the 
Duke,  upon  a plan  much  more  folid  than  beautiful. 

By  this  time  Sir  George  Rooke  was  laid  afide,  and 
the  command  of  the  fleet  bellowed  upon  SirCloude- 
lleyShoyel,  now  declared  Rear-admiral  of  England. 
Marefehal  de  Tallard,  with  the  other  French  generals 
taken  at  Hochlladt,  arrived  on  the  fixteenth  of  De- 
cember in  the  River  Thames,  and  were  immediately 
conveyed  to  Nottingham  and  Lichfield,  attended  by 
a detachment  of  the  Royal  regiment  of  horfe-guards. 

They  were  treated  with  great  refpedl,  and  allowed 
the  privilege  of  riding  ten  miles  around  the  places  of 
their  confinement. 

§ XXVII.  While  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  two 
fuccefiive  addrefles,  thanked  the  Queen  for  the  trea- 
ty which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  concluded 
with  Prufiia,  concerning  the  troops  to  be  fent  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  defired  fhe  would  ufe  her  in- 
tereft 
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terefl  with  the  Allies,  that  they  might  next  year  fur- 
nifh  their  complete  proportions  of  men  by  fea  and 
land;  the  Lords  examined  into  all  the  proceedings 
at  fea,  and  all  the  inftrudtions  of  the  Admiralty ; 
and  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  Queen,  explaining  all 
the  different  articles  of  mifmanagement.  She  pro- 
mifed  to  confider  them  particularly,  and  give  fuch 
diredtions  upon  them  as  might  be  mofc  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  pubiick  fervice.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  feflion  was  confumed  in  difputes  and  alterca- 
tions between  the  two  Houfes  on  the  fubjedl  of  the 
Aylefbury  con  Rabies,  who  were  fued  by  five  other 
inhabitants  for  having  denied  them  the  right  of 
voting  at  the  eledlion.  Thefe  five  perfons  were 
committed  to  Newgate  by  order  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  They  moved  for  a Habeas  Corpus  in 
the  King’s  Bench  ; but  the  Court  would  take  no  cog- 
nizance of  the  affair.  Two  of  the  prifoners  peti- 
tioned the  Queen  that  their  cafe  might  be  brought 
before  her  Majefty  in  Parliament.  The  Commons, 
in  an  addrefs,  befought  the  Queen  to  refufe  granting 
a Writ  of  Error  in  this  cafe,  which  would  tend  to  the 
overthrowing  the  undoubted  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Commons  of  England.  She  allured  them  fhe 
would  not  do  any  thing  to  give  them  juft  caufe  of 
complaint ; but  this  matter  relating  to  the  courfe  of 
judicial  proceedings,  being  of  the  higheft  importance, 
ilie  thought  it  neceffary  to  weigh  and  confider  very 
carefully  what  might  be  proper  for  her  to  do  in  a 
thing  of  fo  great  concern.  They  voted  all  the  law- 
yers who  had  pleaded  on  the  return  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  in  behalf  of  the  prifoners  guilty  of  a breach 
of  privilege,  and  ordered  them  to  be  taken  into 
cuftody.  They  likewife  ordered  the  prifoners  to  be 
removed  from  Newgate  into  the  cuftody  of  their 
Serjeant  at  Arms,  left  they  ftiould  have  been  dis- 
charged by  the  Queen’s  granting  writs  of  error.  The 
prifoners,  finding  themfelves  at  the  mercy  of  the 
exafperated  Commons,  petitioned  the  Lords  for  re- 
lief. 
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lief.  The  Upper  Houfe  p ailed  fix  different  refolu-  chap. 
tions  againff:  the  condudt  of  the  Commons,  as  beings  vnL  , 
an  obftru£tion  to  juftice,  and  contrary  to  Magna  I704< 
Charta.  The  Lower  Hon fe  demanded  a conference, 
in  which  they  infilled  upon  the  foie  rightof  determin- 
ing eledtions:  they  affirmed,  that  they  only  could 
judge  who  had  a right  of  voting;  and  that  they  were 
judges  of  their  own  privileges,  in  which  the  Lords 
could  not  intermeddle. 

§ XXVIII.  The  Upper  Houfe  demanded  a free 
conference,  which  proved  ineffedtual.  New  refolu- 
tions  were  taken  by  the  Commons,  diametrically  op- 
pofite  to  thofe  of  the  Peers,  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
attended  the  Queen  with  a long  reprefentation  of  all 
the  particulars  relating  to  this  affair.  They  affirmed 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
againff:  the  Aylefbury  men  were  wholly  new  and  un- 
precedented : that  it  was  the  birthright  of  every 
Englifhman,  who  apprehended  himfelf  injured,  to 
feek  for  redrefs  in  her  Majefty’s  Courts  of  Juftice: 
that  if  any  power  could  controul  this  right,  and  pre- 
fcribe  when  he  fhould,  and  when  he  ffiould  not,  be 
allowed  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  he  ceafed  to  be  a 
freeman,  and  his  liberty  and  property  were  preca- 
rious. They  requefted,  therefore,  that  no  conffdera- 
tion  whatever  ffiould  prevail  with  her  Majefty  to 
fuffer  an  obftruftion  to  the  known  courle  of  juftice ; 
but  that  fhe  would  be  pleafed  to  give  effectual  orders 
for  the  immediate  iffuing  of  the  Writs  of  Error. 

The  Queen  affured  them  that  fhe  ffiould  have  com- 
plied with  their  requelt;  but,  finding  an  ablolute 
neceffity  for  putting  an  immediate  end  to  this  feffion, 
fhe  knew  there  could  be  no  further  proceedings  on 
that  matter.  On  that  very  day,  which  was  the  four- 
teenth of  March,  ffie  went  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
and  paffed  the  bills  that  were  ready  for  the  royal 
affent.  Then  ffie  thanked  the  Parliament  for  having 
difpatched  the  publick  bufinefs : ffie  warned  them  to 
avoid  the  fatal  effe&’s  of  animofity  and  diffention  : 

and 
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book  and  ordered  the  Lord  Keeper  to  prorogue  them  to 
, J ~ , Thurfday  the  Hrft  of  May : but  on  the  fifth  of  April 

^04.  they  were  diflolved  by  proclamation,  and  another 
Burnet.  was  publifhed  for  calling  a new  Parliament.  The 
Europe!  Qfleen>  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Denmark, 
Tindal.  made  an  excurfion  to  Newmarket,  and  afterwards 
Suk'e  ot’1C  c^nec^  hY  invitation  with  the  Univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  fhe  conferred,  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood upon  Dr.  Ellis  the  vice-chancellor,  upon  James 
Montague  counfel  for  the  Univerfity,  and  upon  the 
celebrated  Ifaac  Newton  mathematical  profeffor. 
the  Admi-  two  Houfes  of  Convocation  ftill  continued  at 

J BIS • # ^ 

variance.  The  Lower  Houle  penned  petulant  re- 
prefentations ; and  the  Archbiffiop  anfwered  them 
by  verbal  reprehenfion  and  admonition.  The  Tory 
intereft  was  now  in  the  wane.  T he  Duke  of  Buck- 
inghamfhire  was  deprived  of  the  Privy-leal,  and 
that  office  conferred  upon  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle* 
a nobleman  of  powerful  influence  with  the  Whig 
party.  The  Earl  of  Montague  was  created  Marquis 
of  Mounthermer  and  Duke  of  Montague  : the  Earl 
of  Peterborough  and  Lord  Cholmondley  w^ere  chofen 
of  the  Privy-council ; and  Lord  Cutts  was  fent  to 
command  the  troops  in  Ireland,  under  the  Duke  of 
Ormond. 


Marlbo- 
rough. 
Lockhart. 
Burchet. 
Lives  of 


Quincy, 

Feuquieres 

Voltaire. 


§ XXIX.  The  miniflry  of  Scotland  was  now  en- 
tirely changed.  The  Marquis  of  Tweedale  and 
Johnflon,  having  been  found  unequal  to  the  under- 
taking, were  difmiffed.  The  Duke  of  Queenfberry 
refumed  the  management  of  affairs  in  that  kingdom, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Privy-feal ; and  the  office  of 
Commiffioner  was  conferred  upon  the  young  Duke 
of  Argyle,  who  fucceeded  to  his  father’s  influence 
among  the  Prefoyterians.  He  was  a nobleman  pof- 
feffed  of  good  natural  talents,  which  had  not  been 
negledted  ■,  candid,  open,  and  fincere  ; brave,  paf- 
fionate,  and  afpiring:  had  he  been  endued  with  a 
greater  fhare  of  liberality,  his  character  would  have 
been  truely  heroick.  At  this  juncture  he  was  in- 
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ftrucfced  to  procure  an  aff  of  the  Scottifh  Parliament,  chap. 
fettling  the  Proteftant  fucceffion ; or  to  let  on  foot  a,  vm‘  J 
treaty  for  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  At  the  1704. 
opening  of  the  feffion  in  June  the  members  were 
divided  into  three  parties,  namely,  the  Cavaliers  or 
Jacobites,  the  Revolutioners,  the  Squadrone  Volante, 
or  Flying  Squadron,  headed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Tweedale,  who  difclaimed  the  other  two  faftions, 
and  pretended  to  aft  from  the  diftates  of  confcience 
alone.  The  Parliament  was  adjourned  to  the  third 
day  of  July,  when  her  Majefty’s  letter  was  read, 
earneftly  recommending  the  fettlement  of  the  fuc- 
ceiTion  in  the  Proteftant  line,  and  an  aft  for  a com- 
million  to  treat  of  an  union  between  the  two  king- 
doms. The  Marquis  of  Annandale  propofed  that 
the  Parliament  fhould  proceed  on  the  limitations  and 
conditions  of  government : that  a committee  fhould 
be  appointed  to  confider  the  condition  of  the  coin 
and  the  commerce  of  the  nation.  The  Earl  of  Mar 
moved,  that  the  Houfe  would,  preferably  to  all  other 
bufinefs,  confider  the  means  for  engaging  in  a treaty 
with  England.  After  a long  debate  they  refolved  to 
proceed  on  the  coin  and  the  commerce.  Schemes 
tor  fupplying  the  nation  with  money  by  a paper- 
credit  were  prefen  ted  by  Dr.  Flugh  Chamberlayne 
and  John  Law ; but  rejected.  The  Houfe  refolved. 

That  any  kind  of  paper-credit,  by  the  circulation  of 
bills,  was  an  improper  expedient ; and  appointed  a 
council  to  put  the  laws  relating  to  trade  in  execu- 
tion. The  Duke  of  Hamilton  propofed  that  the 
Parliament  fhould  not  proceed  to  the  nomination  of 
a fucceftor,  until  the  treaty  with  England  fhould  be 
difcuffed,  and  the  limitations  fettled.  This  propo- 
sal being  approved,  a draft  of  an  anfwer  to  her  Ma- 
jefty’s letter  was  prefented  by  the  Marquis  of  Twee- 
dale.  Two  different  forms  of  an  aft  for  a treaty 
with  England  were  offered  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  and 
the  Marquis  of  Lothian:  others  were  produced  con- 
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book  cerning  the  election  of  officers  of  Rate,  and  the  re- 
I*  , gulation  of  commerce. 

§ XXX.  The  chief  aim  of  the  Cavaliers  was  to 
obftrudt  the  fettlement  of  the  fucceffion ; and  with 
that  view  they  preffied  the  projed  of  limitations,  to 
which  they  knew  the  Court  would  never  affent.  A 
motion  being  made,  to  grant  the  firft  reading  to  an 
ad  of  commiffion  for  a treaty  with  England,  the 
Duke  of  Elamilton  infilled  on  the  limitations,  and 
a vote  being  Hated  in  thefe  terms, <c  Proceed  to  con- 
« fider  the  ad  for  a treaty  or  limitation,’’  the  latter 
was  carried  in  favour  of  the  Cavaliers.  On  the 
twenty-fecond  day  of  Augufl  an  ad  for  this  purpofe 
was  approved ; and  next  day  an  ad  for  a triennial 
Parliament,  which  the  Courtiers  were  enabled  to 
defeat.  They  like wife  paffed  an  ad,  ordaining,  That 
the  Scottiffi  ambaffadors  reprefenting  Scotland  ffiould 
be  prefent  when  the  Sovereign  might  have  occafion 
to  treat  with  foreign  Princes  and  States,  and  be  ac- 
countable to  the  Parliament  of  Scotland.  Fletcher, 
of  Saltoun,  prefented  a fcheme  of  limitations  that 
favoured  (trongly'of  Republican  principles.  He  af- 
terwards enlarged  upon  every  article,  endeavouring 
to  prove  that  they  were  abfolutely  neceffiary  to  pre- 
vent the  confequences  of  Engliffi  influence  -}  to 
enable  the  nation  to  defend  its  rights  and  liberties ; 
to  deter  Miniflers  of  State  from  giving  bad  advice 
to  their  Sovereign ; to  preferve  the  Courts  of  Judi- 
cature from  corruption,  and  fcreen  the  people  from 
tyranny  and  oppreflion.  The  Earl  of  Stair  having 
argued  againfl:  thefe  limitations,  Fletcher  replied, 
<c  It  was  no  wonder  he  oppofed  the  fcheme  3 for, 
cc  had  fuch  an  act  fubfifted,  his  Lordffiip  would  have 
been  hanged  for  the  bad  counfel  he  had  given  to 
<£  King  James  j for  the  concern  he  had  in  the  maf- 
<c  lacre  of  Glencoe  ; and  for  his  condudl  fince  the 
*c  Revolution.”  The  next  fubjebl  on  which  the 
Parliament  deliberated  was  the  confpiracy.  A mo- 
tion being  made  that  the  Houfe  might  know  what 

anfwer 
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anfwer  the  Queen  had  returned  to  their  addrets  in  C H^A  P. 
the  laft  feffion,  the  Chancellor  delivered  to  the  Clerk- 
Regifter  the  papers  relating  to  the  plot,  that  they  J7o 
might  be  perufed  by  the  members : but  thefe  being 
copies,  and  the  evidences  remaining  at  London,  no 
further  progrefs  was  made  in  the  affair.  Yet  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  in  a diftind  narrative  of  the  pre- 
tended confpiracy,  boldly  accufed  the  Duke  of 
Queenfberry  of  having  endeavoured  to  rhiflead  the 
Queen  by  falfe  infinuations  againft  her  good  fubjeds. 

When  the  ad  for  a treaty  of  union  fell  under  confi- 
deration,  a draft  for  that  purpofe,  prefented  by  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  was  compared  with  the  Englifh  ad, 
importing,  That  the  Queen  lhoiild  name  and  ap- 
point not  only  the  Commiftioners  .for  England,  but 
Jikewife  thofe  for  Scotland.  Fletcher  did  not  fail  to 
inveigh  againft  the  imperious  conduct  of  the  Englifli 
Parliament  in  this  affair.  Fie  exhorted  the  Fioufe 
to  refent  fuch  treatment,  and  offered  the  draft  of  ail 
addrefs  to  her  Majefty  on  the  fubjed ; but  this  the 
Fioufe  rejeded,  Duke  FFamilton  propofed  that  a 
claufe  might  be  added  to  the  ad5  importing,  That 
the  union  fhould  no  ways  derogate  from  any  funda- 
mental laws,  ancient  privileges,  offices,  rights,  liber- 
ties, arid  dignities  of  the  Scottifh  nation.  This  oc- 
cafioned  a long  debate;  and,  the  queftion  being  put, 
was  carried  in  the  negative.  Another  claufe  was 
propofed,  that  the  Scottifh  Comrriiflioriers  fhould 
not  begin  to  treat  until  the  Englifh  Parliament 
fhould  have  refcinded  their  claufe,  enading.  That 
the  fubjeds  of  Scotland  fhould  be  adjudged  and 
taken  as  aliens  after  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Decem- 
ber. The  Courtiers,  confidering  the  temper  of  the 
Fioufe,  would  not  venture  to  oppofe  this  motion 
diredly,  but  propofed  that  the  claufe  fhould  be 
formed  into  a feparate  ad;  and  the  expedient  was 
approved.  Though  the  Duke  of  Athol  entered  into 
a vigorous  proteft,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
Cavaliers  and  all  the  Squadrons  adhered,  compre- 
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book  hending  four-and-twenty  Peers,  feven-and-thirty  Ba- 
rons, and  eighteen  Boroughs,  the  adl  for  the  treaty 
of  union  was,  after  much  altercation,  finifhed,  em- 
powering Commiffioners  to  meet  and  treat  of  an 
union;  but  reftraining  them  from  treating  of  any 
alterations  of  the  Church-government  as  by  law 
eftabliffied.  While  this  important  fubjedt  was  under 
confideration,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  his  whole  party,  moved  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Commiffioners  ffiould  be  left  to  the 
Queen.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  of  the  Cavaliers  ran 
out  of  the  Houfe  in  a tranfport  of  indignation,  ex- 
claiming, that  they  were  deferted  and  bafely  betrayed 
by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  A very  hot  debate  en- 
fued,  in  the  courfe  of  which  the  Duke  was  feverely 
handled  by  thofe  whom  he  had  hitherto  conducted : 
but,  at  length,  the  queftion  being  put,  Whether  the 
nomination  ffiould  be  left  to  the  Queen  or  to  the 
Parliament,  the  Duke’s  motion  was  approved  by  a 
very  fmall  majority.  He  afterwards  excufed  himlelf 
for  his  defedtion,  by  faying,  he  faw  it  was  in 
vain  to  contend ; and  that,  fince  the  Court  had  ac- 
quired a great  majority,  he  thought  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  pay  that  compliment  to  his  Sovereign.  He 
was  defirous  of  being  in  the  commiffion,  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  promifed  he  ffiould  be  nominated; 
The  Queen  refufing  to  honour  him  with  that  mark 
of  diftindtion,  Argyle  would  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
named,  and  threatened  to  oppofe  the  union  : but 
means  were  found  to  appeafe  his  refentment.  Two 
drafts  of  an  addrefs  being  prefented  by  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland  and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  befeeching  her 
Majefly  to  ufe  her  endeavours  with  the  Parliament 
of*  England  to  refeind  that  part  of  their  adl  which 
declared  the  fubjedts  of  Scotland  aliens;  and  an 
overture  of  a bill  being  offered,  ordaining  that  the 
Scottiffi  Commiffioners  ffiould  not  enter  upon  the 
treaty  of  union  until  that  claufe  ffiould  be  repealed  ; 
the  Courtiers  moved,  that  the  Parliament  ffiould 

proceed 
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proceed  by  way  of  order  to  their  com  ml  ill  oners,  c H A p. 
and  by  addrefs  to  her  Majefty.  After  fome  debate, 
the  Houfe  afifenting  to  this  propofal,  the  order  and  ,705. 
addrefs  were  drawn  up  and  approved.  The  great 
and  weighty  affair  of  the  treaty  being  at  length 
happily  tranfafled,  though  not  without  a protefl  by 
Athol  and  his  adherents,  the  Parliament  granted  a 
fupply  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  and  the  Houfe  was' 
adjourned  to  the  twentieth  day  of  December  : then 
the  Queen  declared  the  Earl  of  Mar  fecretary  of 
Hate,  in  the  room  of  the  Marquis  of  Annandale, 
who  was  appointed  lord-prefident  of  the  council. 

§ XXXI.  In  Ireland  the  Parliament  met  at 
Dublin  on  the  fifth  day  of  March,  and  voted  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  for  the  fupport 
of  the  neceffary  branches  of  the  eftablifhment.  A 
difpute  arofe  between  the  Commons  and  the  Lower 
Houfe  of  Convocation,  relating  to  the  tithes  of 
hemp  and  flax,  afcertained  in  a claufe  of  a bill  for 
the  better  improvement  of  the  hempen  and  flaxen 
manufactures  of  the  kingdom.  The  Lower  Houfe 
of  Convocation  prefented  a memorial  againft  this 
claufe,  as  prejudicial  to  the  rights  and  properties  of 
the  clergy.  The  Commons  voted  the  perfon  who 
brought  it  guilty  of  a breach  of  privilege ; and 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  cuftody.  Then  they 
refolved.  That  the  Convocation  were  guilty  of  a 
contempt  and  breach  of  the  privilege  of  that  Houfe. 

The  Convocation  prefuming  to  juftify  their  me- 
morials, the  Commons  voted,  That  all  matters 
relating  to  it  fhould  be  razed  out  of  the  journals 
and  books  of  Convocation.  The  Duke  of  Ormond, 
dreading  the  confequence  of  fuch  heats,  adjourned 
the  Parliament  to  the  firft  day  of  May,  when  the 
Houfes  meeting  again,  came  to  fome  refolutions 
that  reflected  obliquely  on  the  Convocation,  as 
enemies  to  her  Majefty’s  government  and  the  Pro- 
teftant  fucceflion.  The  clergy,  in  order  to  acquit 
themfelves  of  all  fufpicion,  refolved  in  their  turn, 
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book  That  the  Church  and  nation  had  been  happily  de- 

^ -L  ;liyered  from  popery  and  tyranny  by  King  William 
iyo.m  at  the  Revolution:  That  the  continuance  of  thefe 
bleffings  were  due  (under  God)  to  the  aufpicious 
reign  and  happy  government  of  her  Majefty  Queen 
Anne  : That  the  future  fecurity  and  prefervation  of 
the  Church  and  nation  depended  wholly  (under 
God)  on  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown  as  fettled  by 
law  in  the  Proteftant  line:  That  if  any  Clergyman 
fhould  by  word  or  writing  declare  any  thing  in  op- 
pofition  to  thefe  refolutions,  they  fhould  look  upon 
him  as  a fower  of  divifions  among  the  Proteftants, 
and  an  enemy  to  the  conftitution.  They  levelled 
another  relblution  againft  the  Prefbyteriaiis,  impor- 
ting, That  to  teach  or  preach  againft  the  doftrine, 
government,  rites,  or  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  or 
to  maintain  fchools  or  feminaries  for  the  education 
of  youth,  in  principles  contrary  to  thofe  of  the 
eftablifhed  Church,  was  a contempt  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  laws  of  the  kingdom  : of  pernicious  con- 
fequence ; and  ferved  only  to  continue  and  widen 
the  unhappy  fchifms  and  divifions  in  the  nation. 
In  June  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  fame 
month  of  the  following  year:  then  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  embarked  for  England,  leaving  the  ad- 
miniftration  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Richard  Cox,  lord- 
chancellor,  and  the  Lord  Cutts,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Queen’s  forces,  who  were  appointed 
Lords- Juftices  during  the  Duke’s  ab fence. 

§ XXXII.  During  thefe  tranfadtions  in  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  allies  had  not  been  remifs  in 
their  preparations  for  the  eniuing  ca2mpaign.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  had  fixed  upon  the  Mofelle 
for  the  fcene  of  adtion  ; and  magazines  of  all  forts 
were  formed  at  Triers.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of 
March  the  Duke  embarked  for  Holland,  where  he 
prevailed  upon  the  States-General  to  contribute 
their  troops  for  the  execution  of  his  proiedt.  Having 
concerted  with  the  deputies  of  the  States  and  the 
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Dutch  generals  the  necefiary  meafures  for  opening 
the  campaign,  he  fet  out  for  Maeftricht,  in  order 
to  affemble  his  army.  On  the  fifth  day  of  May  the 
Emperor  Leopold  died  at  Vienna,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  on  the  Imperial  throne  by  his  eldeft  fon 
Jofeph,  King  of  the  Romans,  a Prince  who  re- 
fembled  his  father  in  meeknefs  of  difpofition,  nar- 
rownefs  of  intelled*,  and  bigotry  to  the  Romifh  reli- 
gion. On  the  fifteenth  of  June  the  Englifii  troops 
pafled  to  Maefe,  and  continued  their  march  towards 
the  Mofelle,  under  the  command  of  General  Churchill; 
and  the  Duke  fet  out  for  Creutznach,  to  confer 
with  Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  who  excufed  himfelf 
on  pretence  of  being  much  indifpofed.  Marlborough 
yifited  him  at  Raftadt,  where  in  a conference  they 
refolved  that  a fufficient  number  of  German  troops 
fhould  be  left  for  the  fecurity  of  the  lines  ofLauter- 
burg  and  Stolhoffen,  under  the  command  of  General 
Thungen ; and  that  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  fhould 
march  with  a large  detachment  towards  the  Saar, 
to  a£t  in  concert  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
The  confederate  army  palled  the  Mofelle  and  the 
Saar  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  encamped  at 
Elft  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  who  retired  with  great 
precipitation,  and  entrenched  themfelves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coningfmacheren.  The  Duke's 
defign  was  to  befiege  Saar-Louis ; but  Prince  Louis 
failed  in  the  performance  of  his  engagement:  he 
feigned  himfelf  fick,  and  repaired  to  the  bath  at 
Schlangenbade,  leaving  the  fmall  number  of  Im- 
perial troops  he  had  conducted  as  far  as  Creutznach, 
under  the  command  of  the  Count  ae  Frize.  Ele 
was  fufpedted  of  treachery ; but  probably  adted  from 
envy  of  the  Duke’s  military  reputation  *. 

* The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  finding  himfelf  obliged  to  retreat, 
fent  a note  with  a trumpeter  to  Villars,  containing  an  apology  for 
decamping. — « Do  me  the  juftice  (laid  he)  to'believe  that  my 
tc  retreat  is  entirely  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Prince  of  Baden; 

“ but  that  my  efteem  for  you  is  Hill  greater  than  my  refentment  of 
f*  his  conduct.” 
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§ XXXIII.  While  this  nobleman  fuftained  fuch 
a mortifying  difappointment  on  the  Mofelle,  the 
French  did  not  fail  to  make  advantage  of  their 
fuperiority  in  the  Netherlands,  where  General  D’Au- 
verquerque  was  obliged  to  Hand  on  the  defenfive. 
They  invefled  Huy,  and  carried  on  their  operations 
fo  vigoroully,  that  in  a few  days  the  garrifon  were 
obliged  to  furrender  themfelves  prifoners  of  war: 
then  Villeroy  undertook  the  reduction  of  Liege, 
and  actually  began  his  works  before  the  citadel. 
Marlborough  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  enemy’s 
progrefs  than  he  marched  to  Triers,  where,  in  a 
council,  it  was  refolved  that  the  army  fhould  return 
to  the  Netherlands.  The  troops  were  in  motion  on 
the  nineteenth  of  June,  and  marched  with  fuch 
expedition,  that  they  palled  the  Maefe  on  the  fifth 
day  of  July.  Villeroy  having  received  advice  of  the: 
Duke’s  approach,  abandoned  his  enterprife,  and 
retired  to  Tongeren,  from  whence  he  retreated 
within  his  lines,  that  reached  from  Marche  aux 
Dames  on  the  Meufe,  along  the  Mehaigne,  as  far 
as  Lenuive.  Marlborough  having  joined  D’Au- 
verquerque,  fent  General  Scholten  with  a detach- 
ment to  inveft  Huy,  and  in  a few  days  the  garrifon 
furrendered  at  difcretioil.  The  Englifh  general 
refolving  to  ftrike  fome  ftroke  of  importance  that 
fhould  atone  for  his  difappointment  on  the  Mofelle, 
fent  General  Hompefch  to  the  States,  with  a pro- 
pofal  for  attacking  the  French  lines 3 and  obtained 
their  permiffion  to  do  wha,  over  he  fhould  think  pro- 
per for  the  good  of  the  common  caufe.  Then  he 
explained  the  fcheme  in  two  fucceffive  councils  of 
war,  by  which,  at  length,  it  was  approved  and 
refolved  upon,  though  fome  Dutch  generals  declared 
themfelves  againfc  the  undertaking.  The  enemy 
were  polled  along  the  lines,  amounting  to  one  hun- 
dred battalions  and  one  hundred  and  forty-fix 
fquadrons.  The  allied  army  did  not  much  exceed 
that  number.  In  order  to  divide  them,  D’Auver- 
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querque  made  a falfe  motion  and  palled  the 
Mehaigne,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  attack  the  lines 
about  Meffeiin.  The  ftratagem  fucceeded.  The 
French  weakened  the  other  parts  by  ftrengthening 
that  which  was  on  the  fide  of  the  Gerbife  towards 
Namur.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  having  made 
the  difpofition,  the  army  began  to  march  in  the 
night  between  the  feventeenth  and  eighteenth  of 
July,  in  order  to  force  a paiTage  of  the  French  lines 
at  Heylefem,  the  caftle  of.Wauge,  and  the  villages 
of  Wauge,  Neerhefpen,  and  Ooftmalen.  Thefe 
polls  were  taken  with  very  little  difficulty : but 
before  the  infantry  could  come  up,  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced with  fifty  fquadrons  and  twenty  battalions, 
and  began  to  fire  from  eight  pieces  of  cannon  with 
triple  barrels,  which  did  confiderable  execution. 
The  Duke  perceiving  that  they  were  continually 
reinforced  from  the  other  parts  of  the  lines,  ordered 
the  horfe  to  charge  their  cavalry,  which  were  foon 
broken  and  routed : but  rallying  behind  their  in- 
fantry, interlined  with  foot,  and  joined  by  frefh 
fquadrons,  they  advanced  again  towards  the  allies, 
who  were  now  fuftained  by  their  infantry,  and 
moved  forwards  to  renew  the  charge.  After  a 
warm,  though  fnort  engagement,  the  enemy’s  horfe 
were  defeated  with  great  daughter.  The  infantry, 
feeing  themfelves  abandoned  in  the  plain,  retreated 
in  great  diforder,  between  the  villages  of  Heylefem 
and  Golfteven,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  reft 
of  their  army,  and  formed  again  in  order  of  battle. 
Mean  while  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ordered  all 
his  troops  to  enter  the  lines : and  extended  his  right 
towards  the  Great  Geete  before  Tirlemont,  where 
the  enemy  had  left  the  battalion  of  Montluc,  which 
furrendered  at  difcretion.  In  this  acftion  the  confe- 
derates took  the  Marquis  D ’Alegre  and  the  Count 
de  Horne,  lieutenant  generals,  one  major-general, 
two  brigadier  generals,  with  many  other  officers, 
and  a great  number  of  common  foldiers  3.  a large 
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bqok  heap  of  ftandards,  four  colours,  one  pair  of  kettle- 
* drums,  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon.  In  the  a£tion, 

^Tto^  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  advanced  to  the 
charge  at  the  head  of  feveral  fquadrons,  a Bavarian 
officer  rode  up  to  attack  him  fword  in  hand  ; but  in 
raifing  himfelf  on  his  ftirrups  to  ftrike  with  the 
greater  advantage,  he  fell  from  his  horfe,  and  was 
immediately  flain. 

§ XXXIV.  The  body  of  troops  commanded  by 
Monfieur  D’Alegre  being  thus  defeated  with  little 
or  no  lofs  to  the  confederates,  the  Eledor  of  Ba- 
varia and  the  Marefchal  de  Villeroy  pafled  the 
Great  Geete  and  the  Deule,  with  great  expedition, 
and  took  poffieffion  of  the  ftrong  camp  at  Parck, 
their  left  extending  to  Roofelaer,  and  their  right  to 
Winefelen  againft  the  height  of  Louvain.  Next  day 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  marching  through  the 
plain  of  Parck,.  took  twelve  hundred  prifoners,  who 
could  not  keep  pace  with  the  reft  of  the  enemy’s 
forces ; and  in  the  evening  he  encamped  with  the 
right  at  the  abbey  of  Vlierfbeck,  and  the  left  before 
Bierbeck,  under  the  cannon  pf  Louvain.  He  de- 
tached Lieutenant-General  Henkelum,  the  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  and  Count  Oxienftiern,  with  a con- 
fiderable  body  of  forces,  to  attack  fome  pofts  on 
the  Deule.,  which  were  flenderly  guarded.  Their 
advanced  guard  accordingly  pafled  the  river,  and 
repulfed  the  enemy : but,  for  want  of  timely  fup- 
port,  they  were  obliged  to  pafs  it  and  retire.  On 
the  third  of  Auguft  Baron  Spaar,  with  a body  of 
Dutch  troops,  marched  to  Raboth  on  the  canal  of 
Bruges,  forced  the  French  lines  at  Lovendegen, 
and  took  four  forts  by  which  they  were  defended ; 
but  receiving  advice  that  the  enemy  were  on  their 
march  towards  him,  he  retired  to  Miidegem,  and 
carried  with  him  feveral  hoftages,  as  fecurity  for 
the  payment  of  the  contributions  he  had  raifed. 
On  the  fifteenth  the  Duke  moved  from  Mildert  to 
Corbais  3 next  day  continued  his  march  to  Genap, 
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from  whence  he  advanced  to  Fifchermont.  On  the  c **^**’‘ 
feventeenth  General  D’Auverquerque  took  the  poll  ^ 
of  Waterlo;  and  next  day  the  confederate  army^  3705. 
was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  before  the  enemy,, 
who  extended  from  Overyfche,  near  the  wood  of 
Soignies,  to  Neeryfche,  with  the  little  river  Yfche 
in  their  front,  fo  as  to  cover  Bruflels  and  Louvain. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  propofed  to  attack 
them  immediately,  before  they  fhould  recolleft  them- 
felves  from  their  confirmation ; and  D’Auverquer- 
que approved  of  the  defign : but  it  was  oppofed  by 
General  Schlangenburg,  and  other  Dutch  officers, 
who  reprefented  it  in  fuch  a light  to  the  deputies 
of  the  State,  that  they  refufed  to  concur  in  the 
execution.  The  Duke  being  obliged  to  relinquifh 
the  fcheme,  wrote  an  expoftuiatory  letter  to  the 
States-General,  complaining  of  their  having  with- 
drawn that  confidence  which  they  had  repofed  in 
him  while  he  adted  in  Germany.  This  letter  being 
publiffied  at  the  Hague,  excited  murmurs  among 
the  people,  and  the  Engliffi  nation  were  incenfed 
at  the  prefumption  of  the  Deputies,  who  wrote 
feveral  letters  in  their  own  j unification  to  the  States- 
General  : but  thefe  had  no  effedt  upon  the  populace, 
by  whom  the  Duke  was  refpedted  even  to  a degree 
of  adoration.  The  States  being  apprifed  of  the  re- 
fentment  that  prevailed  over  all  England,  and  that 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  lord-prefident  of  the  council, 
was  appointed  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  Holland, 
with  inftrudlions  to  demand  fatisfadlion,  thought 
proper  to  anticipate  his  journey,  by  making  fub- 
miffions  to  the  Duke,  and  removing  Schlangenburg 
from  his  command.  The  confederate  army  returned 
to  Corbais,  from  whence  it  marched  to  Perwitz, 
where  it  encamped.  The  little  town  of  Sout- 
Leeu>ve,  fituated  in  the  middle  of  a morafs,  and 
conftituting  the  chief  defence  of  the  enemy’s  lines, 
being  taken  by  a detachment  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-General  Dedem,  the  Duke  ordered 
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book  the  lines  from  this  place  to  Wafieigne  to  be  levelled, 

L and  the  town  of  Tirlemont  to  be  difmantled ; then 
x.705.  palling  the  Demer,  he  encamped  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  September  at  Aerfchot.  About  the  latter  end 
of  the  month  he  marched  to  Heventhals  : from 
hence  the  Duke  repaired  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
had  feveral  conferences  with  the  Penfionary.  In  a 
few  days  he  returned  to  the  army,  which  decamping 
from  Heventhals,  marched  to  Clampthout.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Qdober  the  Count  de 
Noyelles  invefted  Santvliet,  which  furrendered  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month. 

§ XXXY.  At  this  period  the  Duke,  in  confe- 
quence  of  preffing  letters  from  the  Emperor,  fet  out 
for  Vienna,  in  order  to  concert  the  operations  of  the 
enfuing  campaign,  and  other  meafures  of  importance, 
in  which  the  concerns  of  the  allies  were  interefted. 
In  his  way  he  was  magnificently  entertained  by  the 
Elector  Palatine,  and  him  of  Triers,  and  compli- 
mented by  the  magiftracy  of  Francfort,  where  he 
conferred  with  Prince  Louis  of  Baden.  On  the 
twelfth  of  November  he  arrived  at  Vienna,  where 
he  was  treated  with  the  higheft  marks  of  diftindion 
and  cordial  friendfhip  by  their  Imperial  Majefties. 
His  fon-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  had  been 
fent  thither  as  Envoy- Extraordinary  ■,  and  now  they 
conferred  together  with  the  Emperor  and  his  mini- 
fcers.  They  refolved  to  maintain  the  war  with  re- 
doubled vigour.  The  treaties  were  renewed,  and 
provifion  made  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
The  Emperor,  in  confideration  of  the  Duke’s  fignal 
fervice  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  prefented  him  with 
a grant  of  the  lordfhip  of  Mindelheim  in  Suabia, 
which  was  now  ereded  into  a principality  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  his  return  with  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland  he  vifited  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Ha- 
nover, where  he  was  received  with  that  extraordi- 
nary refped  which  was  due  to  his  charader;  and 
arrived  at  the  Hague  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  De- 
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cember.  There  he  fettled  the  operations  of  the  next  chap. 
campaign  with  the  States-General,  who  confented  VIII‘ 
to  join  England  in  maintaining  an  additional  body  170& 
of  ten  thoufand  men,  as  a reinforcement  to  the  army 
of  Prince  Eugene  in  Italy.  While  the  allies  were 
engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Santvliet,  the  Eledor  of 
Bavaria  fent  a detachment,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Marcello  de  Grimaldi,  to  inveft  Died,  the 
garrifon  of  which  were  made  prifoners  of  war. 

§ XXXVI.  On  the  Upper  Rhine  Marefchal  Vil- 
lars  befieged  and  took  Homburgh,  and  paffed  the 
Rhine  at  Strafburgh  on  the  fixth  day  of  Auguft. 

Prince  Louis  of  Baden  arriving  in  the  camp  of  the 
Imperialifts  at  Stolhoffen,  not  only  obliged  him  to 
retire,  but  having  palled  the  river,  forced  the  French 
lines  at  Hagenau:  then  he  reduced  Drufenheim  and 
Hagenau,  but  attempted  no  enterprize  equal  to  the 
number  of  his  army,  although  the  Emperor  had 
expoftulated  with  him  feverely  on  his  condud  ; and 
he  had  now  a fair  opportunity  of  emulating  the  glory 
of  Marlborough,  upon  whom  he  looked  with  the 
eyes  of  an  envious  rival.  In  Italy  a battle  was 
fought  at  Cafano,  between  Prince  Eugene  and  the 
Duke  de  Vendome,  with  dubious  fuccefs.  The 
Duke  de  Feuillade  reduced  Chivas,  and  invefted 
Nice,  which,  after  an  obftinate  defence,  furrendered 
in  December.  All  the  confiderable  places  belong- 
ing to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  were  now  taken,  except 
Coni  and  Turin  j and  his  little  army  was  reduced 
to  twelve  thoufand  men,  whom  he  could  hardly 
fupport.  His  Duchefs,  his  clergy,  and  his  fubjeds 
in  general,  preiTed  him  to  fubmit  to  the  neceffity  of 
his  affairs : but  he  adhered  to  the  alliance  with  fur- 
prizing  fortitude.  He  withftood  the  importunities 
of  his  Duchefs,  excluded  all  the  bifhops  and  clergy 
from  his  councils $ and,  when  he  had  occafion  for  a 
confeffor,  chofe  a prieft  occafionally,  either  from 
the  Dominicans  or  Francifcans.  The  campaign  in 
Portugal  began  with  a very  promising  afpect.  The 
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book  allies  invaded  Spain  by  the  different  frontiers  of 
L , Beyra  and  Alentejo.  Their  army  under  the  com- 
,7o5.  mand  of  the  Conde  das  Galveas,  undertook  the 
fiege  of  Valencia  D’Alcantara  in  May,  and  took  it 
by  affault : Albuquerque  furrendered  upon  articles  -r 
and  then  the  troops  were  fent  into  quarters  of  refrefh- 
ment.  The  Marquis  de  las  Minas,  who  comman- 
ded the  Portugueze  in  the  province  of  Beyra,  re- 
duced the  town  of  Salva-terra,  plundered  and  burned 
Sarca  but  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Penamacos  at 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Towards  the  end  of 
September  the  confederates  being  re-afTembled,  in- 
veiled  Badajox,  by  the  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Galway, 
who  loft  his  right  hand  by,a  cannon-ball,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  off ; fo  that  the  conduct  of 
the  fiege  was  left  to  General  FageL  He  had  made 
conhderable  progrefs  towards  the  redudtion  of  the 
place,  when  the  Marefchal  de  Thefle  found  means  to 
throw  in  a powerful  reinforcement ; and  then  the 
confederates  abandoned  the  enterprize.  The  war 
continued  to  rage  in  Hungary  with  various  fuccefs. 
Ragotfki,  though  frequently  worfted,  appeared  ftill 
in  arms,  and  ravaged  the  country,  which  became  a 
icene  of  mifery  and  defolation.  In  Poland  the  old 
Cardinal  Primate  owned  Staniflaus,  but  died  before 
the  coronation,  which  was  performed  by  the  Bifhop 
of  Cujavia.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  King  Au- 
guftus  had  pafted  through  Poland  in  difguife  to  the 
Mufcovite  army,  which  was  put  under  his  command 
in  Lithuania  -3  and  the  campaign  was  protradted 
through  the  whole  winter-leafon,  notwithftanding 
the  feverity  of  the  weather  in  that  northern  climate. 
In  the  fpring  the  Swedifh  General,  Reinchild,  ob- 
tained a complete  vidtory  over  the  Saxon  army, 
which  was  either  cut  in  pieces  or  taken,  with  their 
camp,  baggage,  and  artillery:  yet  the  war  was  not 
extinguiftied.  The  King  of  Sweden  continued  ob- 
ftinately  deaf  to  all  propofals  of  peace,  and  was  be- 
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come  as  favage  in  his  manners,  as  brutal  in  his 
revenge. 

§ XXXVII.  At  fea  the  arms  of  the  allies  were 
generally  profperous.  Philip  of  Spain  being  obsti- 
nately bent  upon  retaking  Gibraltar,  fent  Marel'chal 
de  Thefle  to  renew  the  liege,  while  De  Pointis  was 
ordered  to  block  up  the  place  by  fea  with  his  fqua- 
dron.  Thefe  French  officers  carried  on  the  fiege: 
with  fuch  activity,  that  the  Prince  of  Heffe  dil- 
patched  an  exprefs  to  Lifbon  with  a letter,  defiring 
Sir  John  Leake  to  fail  immediately  to  his  affiftance. 
This  Admiral  having  been  reinforced  from  England 
by  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes,  with  five  fhips  of  the  line 
and  a body  of  troops,  fet  fail  immediately  ; and  on 
the  tenth  day  of  March  defcried  five  fhips  of  war 
hauling  out  of  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  Thefe  were 
commanded  by  De  Pointis  in  perfon,  to  whom  the 
Engliffi  Admiral  gave  chafe.  One  of  them  ftruck, 
after  having  made  a very  flight  refiftance  ; and  the 
reft  ran  affiore  to  the  weftward  of  Marbella,  where 
they  were  deftroyed.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
French  fquadron  had  been  blown  from  their  anchors, 
and  taken  fhelter  in  the  bay  of  Malaga : but  now 
they  flipped  their  cables,  and  made  the  beft  of  their 
way  to  Toulon.  The  Marefchal  de  Thefle,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  difafter,  turned  the  fiege  of  Gibral- 
tar into  a blockade,  and  withdrew  the  greater  part 
of  his  forces.  While  Sir  John  Leake  was  employed 
in  this  expedition,  Sir  George  Byng,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  cruize  in  foundings  for  the  protection  of 
trade,  took  a fliip  of  forty  guns  from  the  enemy, 
together  with  twelve  privateers,  and  feven  veflels 
richly  laden  from  the  Weft-Indies. 

§ XXXVIII.  But  the  moft  eminent  atchievement 
of  this  fumrner,  was  the  reduction  of  Barcelona,  by 
the  celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborough  and  Sir  Cloude- 
fley  Shovel,  who  failed  from  St.  Helen’s  in  the  latter 
end  of  May  with  the  Engliffi  fleet,  having  on  board 
& body  of  five  thoufand  land  forces ; and  on  the 
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Book  twentieth  of  June  arrived  at  Li/bon ; where  they  were 
joined  by  Sir  John  Leake  and  the  Dutch  Admiral, 
Allemonde.  In  a council  of  war,  they  determined 
to  put  to  fea  with  eight-and-forty  Ibips  of  the  line, 
which  fhould  be  Rationed  between  Cape  Spartel  and 
' the  bay  of  Cadiz,  in  order  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
the  Toulon  and  Breft  fquadrons.  The  Prince  of 
Hefle-Darmftadt  arriving  from  Gibraltar,  allured 
King  Charles,  that  the  province  of  Catalonia  and 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia  were  attached  to  his  inte- 
reft;  and  his  Majefty  being  weary  of  Portugal,  re- 
folved  to  accompany  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  tjo 
Barcelona.  Pie  accordingly  embarked  with  him  on 
board  of  the  Ranelagh ; and  the  fleet  failed  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  the  Earl  of  Galway  ha- 
ving reinforced  them  with  two  regiments  of  Englifh 
dragoons.  At  Gibraltar  they  took  on  board  the 
Englifh  guards,  and  three  old  regiments,  in  lieu  of 
, which  they  left  two  new-raifed  battalions.  On  the 
eleventh  day  of  Auguft  they  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Aitea,  where  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  publifhed  a 
manifelto  in  the  Spanifli  language,  which  had  fuch 
an  eflfedt,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  adjacent  mountains,  ac- 
knowledged King  Charles  as  their  lawful  Sovereign. 
They  feized  the  town  of  Denia  for  his  fervice  ; and 
he  fent  thither  a garrifon  of  four  hundred  men  under 
the  command  of  Major-General  Ramos.  On  the 
twenty-fecond  they  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Barcelona: 
the  troops  were  difembarked  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
city,  where  they  encamped  in  a fcrong  ficuation,  and 
were  well  received  by  the  country  people.  King 
Charles  landed  amidfl:  the  acclamations  of  an  infinite 
multitude  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages, 
who  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  exclaiming,  cf  Long 
live  the  King  !”  and  exhibited  all  the  marks  of  the 
moil  extravagant  joy.  The  inhabitants  of  Barce- 
lona were  well  affedted  to  the  Houfe  of  Auflria,  but 
over-awed  by  a garrifon  of  five  thoufand  men  under 
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the  Duke  de  Popoli,  Velafco,  and  other  officers  de- 
voted to  the  intereft  of  King  Philip.  Confidering 
the  ftrength  of  fuch  a garrifon,  and  the  fmall  num- 
ber of  Dutch  and  Englifh  troops,  nothing  could 
appear  more  defperate  and  dangerous  than  the  de- 
fign  of  befieging  the  place:  yet  this  was  propofed 
by  the  Prince  of  Hede-Darmdadt,  who  ferved  in 
the  expedition  as  a volunteer,  drongly  urged  by 
King  Charles,  and  approved  by  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough and  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel.  The  city  was 
accordingly  inveded  on  one  fide  : but,  as  a previ- 
ous dep  to  the  redubtion  of  it,  they  refolved  to  at- 
tack the  fort  of  Montjuic,  drongly  fituated  on  a 
Hill  that  commanded  the  city.  The'  outworks  were 
taken  by  dorm,,  with  the  lols  of  the  gallant  Prince 
of  Hefle,  who  was  ffiot  through  the  body,  and  ex- 
pired in  a few  hours : then  the  Earl  of  Peterborough 
began  to  bombard  the  body  of  the  fort ; and  a fhelL 
chancing  to  fall  into  the  magazine  of  powder,  blew 
it  up,  together  with  the  governor  and  fome  of  the 
bed  officers  : an  accident  which  druck  fuch  a terror 
into  the  garrifon,  that  they  furrendered  without  fur- 
ther reffidance. 

§ XXXIX.  This  great  point  being  gained,  the 
Englifh  General  erebted  his  batteries  againd  the 
town,  with  the  help  of  the  Miquelets  and  feamen : 
the  bomb-ketches  began  to  fire  with  fuch  execution, 
that  in  a few  days  the  Governor  capitulated,  and  on 
the  fourth  day  of  Obtober  King  Charles  entered  in 
triumph*.  All  the  other  places  in  Catalonia  de- 
clared 

* Voltaire,  upon  what  authority  we  know  not,  tells  us,  that  du- 
ring the  capitulation,  the  German  and  Catalonian  troops  found 
means  to  climb  over  the  ramparts  into  the  city,  and  began  to  com- 
mit the  tnoft  barbarous  excelTes  : the  Viceroy  complained  to  Peter- 
borough that  his  loldiers  had  taken  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  treaty, 
and  were  a&ually  employed  in  burning,  plandering,  murthering, 
-and  violating  the  inhabitants.  The  Earl  replied,  “ They  muft  then 
“ be  the  troops  of  the  Prince  of  Hefle:  allow  me  to  enter  the  city 

with  my  Englifh  forces  . I will  fave  it  from  ruin  ; oblige  the  Ger- 
Si  mans  to  retire,  and  march  back  again  to  our  prefent  fituation.” 
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BOOKclared  for  him,  except  Rofes ; fo  that  the  largeft 
and  richeft  province  of  Spain  was  conquered  with  an 
^ army  fcarce  double  the  number  of  the  garrifon  of 
Barcelona.  King  Charles  wrote  a letter  with  his  own 
hand  to  the  Queen  of  England,  containing  a cir- 
cumftantial  detail  of  his  affairs,  the  warrneft  expref- 
fions  of  acknowledgement,  and  the  higheft  enco- 
miums on  her  fubjetfts,  particularly  the  Earl  of  Pe- 
terborougE  In  a council  of  war  it  was  determined 
that  the  King  and  the  Earl  fhould  continue  in  Cata- 
lonia with  the  land  forces  : that  Sir  Cloudefley  Sho- 
vel fhould  return  to  England  : that  five- arid- twenty 
Englifh  and  fifteen  Dutch  flips  of  war  fhould  win- 
ter at  Lifbon,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Leake 
and  the  Dutch  Rear-Admiral,  Waffenaer  j and  that 
four  Englifh  and  two  Dutch  frigates  fhould  remain 
at  Barcelona.  Don  Francilco  de  Velafco  was  tran- 
fported  to  Malaga  with  about  a thoufand  men  of  his 
garrifon  : the  reft  voluntarily  engaged  in  the  fervice 
of  King  Charles,  and  fix  other  regiments  were  raifed 
by  the  ftates  of  Catalonia.  The  Count  de  Cifu- 
entes,  at  the  head  of  the  Miquelets  and  Catalans' 
attached  to  the  Eloufe  of  Auftria,  fecured  Tarra- 
gona, Tortofa,  Lerida,  San-Mattheo,  Gironne,  and 
other  places.  Don  Raphael  Nevat,  revolting  from 
Philip  with  his  whole  regiment  of  horfe,  joined  Ge-, 
neral  Ramos  at  Denia,  and  made  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  feveral  places  of  importance  in  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia.  Flufhed  with  fuch  unexpected  fuccefs 
they  penetrated  to  the  capital  of  the  fame  name* 
which  they  furprized,  together  with  the  Marquis  de 
Villa-Garcia,  the  Viceroy,  and  the  Archbifhop. 

Thefd 


The  Viceroy  traded  his  honour,  and  forthwith  admitted  the  Earl 
with  his  troops.  He  foon  drove  out  the  Germans  and  Catalonians, 
after  having  obliged  them  to  quit  the  plunder  they  had  taken  5 and 
by  accident  he  refcued  the  Duchefs  of  Popoli  from  the  hands  of  two' 
brutal  foldiers,  and  delivered  her  to  her  hulband.'  Having  thus  ap- 
pealed the  tumult  and  difpelled  the  horrors  of  the  citizens,  he  return- 
ed to  his  former  ftation,  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona  amazed 
at  fuch  an  inftanceof  magnanimity  and  moderation  in  a people  whom 
they  had  been  taught  to  confider  as  the  moll  favage  barbarians. 
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Thefe  advantages,  however,  were  not  properly  1m-  chap. 
proved.  The  court  of  Charles  was  divided  into 
fa&ions,  and  fo  much  time  loft  in  difputes,  that  the 
enemy  fent  a body  of  fix  thoufand  men  into  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  under  the  command  of  the  Conde 
de  las  Torres,  who  forthwith  invefted  San-Mattheo, 
guarded  by  Colonel  Jones  at  the  head  of  five  hun- 
dred Miquelets.  This  being  a place  of  great  con- 
fequence,  on  account  of  its  fituation,  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough  marched  thither  with  one  thoufand 
infantry,  and  two  hundred  dragoons  ; and  by  means 
of  feigned  intelligence  artfully  conveyed  to  the  Conde, 
induced  that  General  to  abandon  the  fiege  with  pre- 
cipitation, in  the  apprehenfion  of  being  fuddenly 
attacked  by  a considerable  army.  Peterborough 
afterwards  took  pofleffion  of  Nules,  and  purchafing 
horfes  at  Caftillon  de  la  Plana,  began  to  form  a 
body  of  cavalry,  which  did  good  fervice  in  the  fe- 
quel.  Having  afiembled  a little  army,  confiding 
of  ten  fquadrons  of  horfe  and  dragoons,  and  four 
battalions  of  regular  troops,  with  about  three  thou- 
land  militia,  he  marched  to  Molviedro,  which  was 
furrendered  to  him  by  the  Governor,  Brigadier  Ma- 
honi.  Between  this  officer  and  the  Duke  d’Arcos, 
the  Spaniffi  General,  he  excited  fuch  jealoufies  by 
dint  of  artifices  not  altogether  juftifiable  even  in 
war,  that  the  Duke  was  more  intent  upon  avoiding 
the  fuppofed  treachery  of  Mahoni  than  upon  inter- 
rupting the  Earl’s  march  to  Valencia,  where  the  in- 
habitants expreffed  uncommon  marks  of  joy  at  his 
arrival.  About  this  period  a very  obftinate  a£lion 
happened  at  St.  Iftevan  de  Litera,  where  the  Che- 
valier D’Asfeldt,  with  nine  lquadrons  of  horfe  and 
dragoons,  and  as  many  battalions  of  French  infan- 
try, attacked  Colonel  Wills  at  the  head  of  a fmall 
detachment : but  this  laft  being  fupported  by  Lieu- 
tenant-General Cunningham,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  engagement,  repulfed  the  enemy, 
though  three  times  his  number,  with  the  lofs  of  four 
^ ol-  II.  E hundred 
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book  hundred  men  killed  upon  the  fpot.  The  troops  on 
r*  both  Tides  fought  with  the  molt  defperate  valour, 
keeping  up  their  fire  until  the  muzzles  of  their  pieces 
met,  and  charging  each  other  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  The  only  misfortune  that  attended  the 
Englifh  arms  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  was  the 
capture  of  the  Baltick  fleet  homeward-bound,  with 
their  convoy  of  three  fhips  of  war,  which  were  taken 
by  the  Dunkirk  fquadron  under  the  command  of  the 
Count  de  St.  Paul,  though  he  himfelf  was  killed  in 
the  engagement.  When  an  account  of  this  advan- 
tage  was  communicated  to  the  French  King,  he 
replied  with  a figh,  <c  Very  well,  I wifh  the  fhips 
fC  were  fafe  again  in  any  Englifh  port,  provided  the 
<c  Count  de  St.  Paul  could  be  reftored  to  life.” 
After  the  death  of  the  famous  Du  Bart,  this  officer 
was  counted  the  bell;  Teaman  in  France. 

§ XL.  The  kingdom  of  England  was  now  wholly 
engroflfed  by  the  election  of  members  for  the  new 
Parliament.  The  Tories  exerted  themfelves  with 
great  induftry,  and  propagated  the  cry  of  the  Church’s 
being  in  danger  ; a cry  in  which  the  Jacobites  joined 
with  great  fervour : but,  notwithanding  all  their 
efforts,  in  words  and  writing,  a majority  of  Whigs 
was  returned ; and  now  the  Lord  Godolphin,  who 
had  hitherto  maintained  a neutrality,  thought  pro- 
per openly  to  countenance  that  faction.  By  his  in- 
tereft  co-operating  with  the  influence  of  the  Duchefs 
of  Marlborough,  Sir  Nathan  Wright  was  deprived 
of  the  great  Teal,  which  was  committed  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Cowper,  with  the  title  of  Lord-Keeper.  This 
was  a lawyer  of  good  extraction,  fuperior  talents, 
engaging  manners,  and  eminence  in  his  profeffion. 
Fie  was  ffaunch  to  Whig  principles,  and  for  many 
years  had  been  confidered  as  one  of  their  belt  fpeakers 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  new  Parliament 
meeting  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October,  a vio- 
lent conteft  arofe  about  the  choice  of  a fpeaker.  Mr. 
Bromley  was  fupported  by  the  Tories,  and  the 
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Whigs  propofed  Mr.  John  Smith,  who  was  elected 
by  a majority  of  forty  three  voices.  The  Queen  in 
her  fpeech  reprefented  the  neceflity  of  aCting  vigo- 
roufly  againft  France,  as  a common  enemy  to  the 
liberties  of  Europe  : fire  commended  the  fortitude 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which  fhe  faid  was  without 
example  : fhe  told  them  her  intention  was  to  expe- 
dite commiffions  for  treating  of  an  union  with  Scot- 
land : llie  earneftly  recommended  an  union  of  minds 
and  affections  among  her  people  : fine  obferved,  that 
fome  perfons  had  endeavoured  to  foment  animofities, 
and  even  fuggefted  in  print,  that  the  eftablifhed 
church  was  in  danger : fhe  affirmed  that  fuch  peo- 
ple w?ere  enemies  to  her  and  to  the  kingdom,  and 
meant  only  to  cover  defigns  which  they  durft  not 
publickly  own,  by  endeavouring  to  diftraCt  the  na- 
tion with  unreafonable  and  groundlefs  diftrufts  and 
jealoufies : fhe  declared  fhe  would  always  affection- 
ately fupport  and  countenance  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  by  law  eftablifhed : that  fhe  would  invio- 
lably maintain  the  toleration  : that  fhe  would  pro- 
mote religion  and  virtue,  encourage  trade,  and 
every  thing  elfe  that  might  make  them  a happy  and 
fiourifhing  people. 

§ XLI.  The  majority  in  both  Houfes  now  pro- 
fcffed  the  fame  principles,  and  were  well  dilpofed  to 
fupport  the  Queen  in  all  her  defigns.  They  ftrft 
prefented  the  ufual  addreffes,  in  the  warmeft  terms 
of  duty  and  affeClion.  Then  the  Commons  drew 
up  a fecund,  alluring  her  they  would,  to  the  utmofl 
of  their  power,  affift  her  in  bringing  the  treaty  of 
union  to  a happy  conclufton.  They  defired  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  laft  feffion  of  Parliament,  relating 
to  the  union  and  fuccdlion,  might  be  laid  before 
the  Houfe.  The  Lords  had  folicited  the  fame  fa- 
tisfa&ion ; and  her  Majefty  promifed  to  comply 
with  their  requeft.  The  Lower  Houfe  having  heard 
and  decided  in  fome  cafes  of  controverted  elections, 
proceeded  to  take  into  confideration  the  eftimates 
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book  for  the  fervice  of  the  enfuing  year,  and  granted  thd 
*•  fupplies  without  hefitation.  In  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
,705.  while  the  Queen  was  prefent,  Lord  Haverfham,  at 
the  end  of  a long  fpeech,  in  which  he  reflebted  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  both  on 
the  Mofelle  and  in  Brabant,  moved  for  an  addrefs  to 
defire  her  Majefty  would  invite  the  prefumptive  heir 
to  the  Crown  of  England  to  come  and  refide  in  the 
kingdom.  This  motion  was  earneftly  fupported  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earls  of  Rochefler, 
Nottingham,  and  Anglefey.  They  faid  there  was 
no  method  fo  effectual  to  fecure  the  fucceffion,  as 
that  of  the  fucceffor’s  being  upon  the  fpot,  ready  to 
alfume  and  maintain  his  or  her  right  againfl  any  pre- 
tender; and  they  obferved,  that  in  former  times, 
when  the  throne  of  England  was  vacant,  the  firfl 
comer  had  always  fucceeded  in  his  pretenfions.  The 
propofal  was  vehemently  oppofed  by  the  Whigs,  who 
knew  it  was  difagreeable  to  the  Queen,  whom  they 
would  not  venture  to  difoblige.  They  argued,  that 
a rivalry  between  the  two  courts  might  produce  dif- 
trablions,  and  be  attended  with  very  ill  confequences ; 
and  obferved,  that  the  Princels  Sophia  had  expreffed 
a full  fatisfablion  in  the  alfurances  of  the  Queen,  who 
had  promifed  to  maintain  her  title.  The  queflion 
being  put,  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a great 
majority.  The  defign  of  the  Tories  in  making  this 
motion  was  to  bring  the  other  party  into  difgrace, 
either  with  the  Queen  or  with  the  people.  Their 
joining  in  the  rneafure  would  have  given  umbrage 
to  their  Sovereign ; and,  by  oppofing  it,  they  ran 
the  rifque  of  incurring  the  publick  odium,  as  enemies 
to  the  Proteflant  fuccellion  : but  the  pretence  of  the 
I ories  was  fo  thin,  the  nation  faw  through  it  j and 
the  foie  effebl  the  motion  produced,  was  the  Queen’s 
relentment  againfl  the  whole  party.  Burnet,  Bifhop 
of  Sarum,  propofed  that  provifion  might  be  made 
for  maintaining  the  publick  quiet,  in  the  interval 
between  die  Queen’s  deceafe,  and  the  arrival  of  her 
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ilicceffor : the  motion  was  feconded  by  the  Lord-  c 
Treafurerj  and  a bill  brought  in  for  the  better  lecu-  u 
rity  of  her  Majefty’s  perfon  and  government,  and 
of  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  England.  By  this 
adt*  a Regency  was  appointed  of  the  feven  perfons 
that  fhould  poffefs  the  offices  of  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord-Keeper,  Lord- 
Treafurer,  Lord-Prefident,  Lord  Privy-Seal,  Lord 
High-Admiral,  and  the  Lord  Chief- Juftice  of  the 
Queen’s-Bench.  Their  bufinefs  was  to  proclaim 
the  next  fucceffor  through  the  kingdom  of  England, 
and  join  with  a certain  number  of  perfons  named  as 
Regents  by  the  fucceffor,  in  three  lifts,  to  be  fealed 
up  and  depofited  with  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Lord-Keeper,  and  the  Minifter  Refidentiary  of 
Hanover.  It  was  enadted,  That  thefe  joint  Regen- 
cies fhould  condudt  the  adminiftration  : that  the  laft 
Parliament,  even  though  diffolved,  fhould  re-affem- 
ble,  and  continue  fitting  for  fix  months  after  the 
deceafe  of  her  Majefty.  The  bill  met  with  a warm 
oppofition  from  the  Tories,  and  did  not  pafs  the 
Upper  Houfe  without  a protefL  It  was  ftill  further 
©bftrudted  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  even  by  fome 
of  the  Whig  party,  who  were  given  to  underhand 
that  the  Princefs  Sophia  had  expreffed  an  inclination 
to  refide  in  England.  Exceptions  were  likewife 
taken  to  that  claufe  in  the  bill,  enabling,  that  the 
laft  Parliament  fhould  be  re-affembled.  They 
affirmed,  that  this  was  inconfiflent  with  part  of  the 
act  by  which  the  fuccelfion  was  at  firft  fettled  ; for, 
among  other  limitations,  the  Parliament  had  pro- 
vided, that  when  the  Crown  fhould  devolve  to  the 
Houfe  of  Hanover,  no  man,  who  had  either  place 
©r  -penfion,  fhould  be  capable  of  fitting  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  After  tedious  difputes  and  zealous 
altercations,  they  agreed  that  a certain  number  of 
offices  fhould  be  fpecified  as  difqualifying  places. 
This  felf-denying  claufe,  and  fome  other  amend- 
ments, produced  conferences  between  the  two  Houfes, 
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K and  at  length  the  bill  pafied  by  their  mutual  anent; 
Lord  Haverfham  moved  for  an  enquiry  into  the 
mifcarriages  of  the  laid  campaign,  hoping  to  find 
fome  foundation  for  cenfure  in  the  conduit  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ; but  the  propofal  was  rejeited 
as  invidious ; and  the  two  Houfes  prefented  an  ad- 
drefs  to  the  Queen,  defiring  fine  would  preferve  a 
good  correfpondence  among  all  the  confederates. 
They  likewife  concurred  in  repealing  the  ait  by 
which  the  Scots  had  been  alienated,  and  all  the 
northern  counties  alarmed  with  the  apprehenfion  of 
a rupture  between  the  two  nations.  The  Lord  Shan- 
non and  Brigadier  Stanhope  arriving  with  an  account 
of  the  expedition  to  Catalonia,  the  Queen  commu- 
nicated the  good  news  in  a fpeech  to  both  Houfes, 
expreffing  her  hope  that  they  would  enable  her  to 
profecute  the  advantages  which  her  arms  had  ac- 
quired. The  Commons  were  fo  well  pleafed  with 
the  tidings,  that  they  forthwith  granted  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  for  her  Majefty’s  propor- 
tion in  the  expence  of  p ofecuting  the  faccefTes  al- 
ready gained  by  King  Charles  III.  for  the  recovery 
of  the  monarchy  of  Spain  to  the  Houfe  of  Auflria, 
On  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  the  Queen  gave 
the  Royal  aifent  to  an  aft  for  exhibiting  a bill  to 
naturalize  the  Princefs  Sophia,  and  the  iiiue  of  her 
body. 

§ XLII.  Thefe  meafures  being  taken,  the  lixth 
day  of  December  was  appointed  for  enquiring  into 
thole  dangers  to  which  the  Tories  affirmed  the 
Church  was  expofed  j and  the  Queen  attended  in 
perfon,  to  hear  the  debates  on  this  interefting  fub- 
je£t.  The  Earl  of  Roehefter  compared  the  expref- 
ftons  in  the  Queen’s  fpeech  at  the  beginning  of  the 
feffion  to  the  law  enadled  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
denouncing  the  penalties  of  treafon  againfl  thofe  who 
fhould  call  the  King  a Papifl : for  which  reafon,  he 
laid,  he  always  thought  him  of  that  perfuafion.  He 
affirmed  that  the  Church’s  danger  arofe  from  the  A£t 
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of  fecurity  in  Scotland,  the  abfence  of  the  Succeffor  c hap. 
to  the  Crown,  and  the  practice  of  occafional  con-  ^ j 
formity.  He  was  anfwered  by  Lord  Hallifax,  who,  1705. 
by  way  of  recrimination,  obferved  that  King  Charles 
II.  was  a Roman- catholick,  at  leaft  his  brother  de- 
clared him  a Papift  after  his  death : that  his  brother 
and  fucceffor  was  a known  Roman-catholick,  yet 
the  Church  thought  herfelf  fecure ; and  thofe  patriots 
who  flood  up  in  its  defence  were  difconntenanced 
and  punifhed : nay,  when  the  Succeffor  afcended  the 
throne,  and  the  Church  was  apparently  in  the  molt 
imminent  danger,  by  the  High-commiffion  court 
and  otherwife,  the  nation  was  then  indeed  generally 
alarmed  ; and  every  body  knew  who  fat  in  that  court, 
and  entered  deeply  into  the  meafures  which  were 
then  purfued.  Compton,  Bifhop  of  London,  de- 
clared that  the  Church  was  in  danger,  from  profane- 
«efs,  irreligion,  and  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  prefs. 

He  complained,  that  fermons  were  preached  wherein 
rebellion  was  countenanced,  and  reliftance  to  the 
higher  powers  encouraged.  He  alluded  to  a fermon 
preached  before  the  Lord-mayor,  by  Mr.  Hoadley, 
now  Bifhop  of  Winchefter.  Burnet  of  Sarum  faid 
the  Bifhop  of  London  was  the  lafl  man  who  ought 
to  complain  of  that  fermon ; for  if  the  dodtrine  it 
contained  was  not  good,  he  did  not  know  what  de- 
fence his  Lordfhip  could  make  for  his  appearing  in 
arms  at  Nottingham.  He  affirmed  the  Church  would 
be  always  fubjedt  to  profanenefs  and  irreligion,  but, 
that  they  were  not  now  fo  flagrant  as  they  ufually 
had  been : he  laid  the  fociety  fet  up  for  reformation 
in  London,  and  other  cities,  had  contributed  confl- 
derably  to  the  fuppreff  on  of  vice  : he  was  fure  the 
corporation  for  propagating  the  Gofpel  had  done  a 
great  deal  towards  inftrudting  men  in  religion,  by 
giving  great  numbers  of  books  in  practical  divinity; 
by  eredting  libraries  in  country  parifhes ; by  fending 
many  able  divines  to  the  foreign  plantations,  and 
founding  fchools  to  breed  up  children  in  the  Chrif- 
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book  tian  knowledge ; though  to  this  expence  very  little 

. _*1  , had  been  contributed  by  thole  who  appeared  lb  won- 
,7o"5.  derfully  zealous  for  the  Church.  The  Archbifhop  of 
York  exprefled  his  apprehenfion  of  danger  from  the 
increafe  of  DilTenters ; particularly  from  the  many 
academies  they  had  inftituted  : he  moved,  that  the 
Judges  might  be  confulted  with  relpedt  to  the  laws 
that  were  in  force  againlt  fuch  feminaries,  and  by 
what  means  they  might  be  fupprefied.  Lord  Whar- 
ton moved,  that  the  Judges  might  alfo  be  confulted 
about  means  of  fuppreffing  fchools  and  feminaries 
held  by  Nonjurors;  in  one  of  which  the  fons  of  a 
noble  Lord  in  that  Houfe  had  been  educated.  To 
this  farcafm  the  Archbifhop  replied,  that  his  fons 
were  indeed  taught  by  Mr.  Ellis,  a fober,  virtuous 
man ; but  that  when  he  refilled  the  oath  of  abjura  - 
tion, they  were  immediately  withdrawn  from  his  in- 
ilrudlions.  Lord  Wharton  proceeded  to  declare, 
that  he  had  carefully  perilled  a pamphlet  entitled, 
<c  The  Memorial,”  which  was  laid  to  contain  a de- 
monftration  that  the  Church  was  in  danger : but  all 
he  could  learn  was,  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  Earls  of  Rochelter  and  Nottingham,  were  out 
of  place : that  he  remembered  fome  of  thefe  noble- 
men fat  in  the  Eligh-commiflion  court,  and  then 
made  no  complaint  of  the  Church’s  being  in  danger. 
Patrick,  Bifhop  of  Ely,  complained  of  the  heat  and 
paffion  manifefted  by  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
Univerfities,  and  of  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  the 
Clergy  towards  their  Bifhops.  He  was  feconded  by 
Hough  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  who  added,  that 
the  inferior  Clergy  calumniated  their  Bifhops,  as  if 
they  were  in  a plot  to  deftroy  the  Church,  and  had 
compounded  to  be  the  lafb  of  their  order.  Hooper 
of  Bath  and  Wells  expatiated  on  the  invidious  dif- 
tin&ion  implied  in  the  terms  <c  Lligh  Church,”  and 
<c  Low  Church.”  The  Duke  of  Leeds  afferted, 
that  the  Church  could  not  be  fafe,  without  an  a 61 
againlt  occalional  conformity.  Lord  Somers  reca-> 
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pitulated  all  the  arguments  which  had  been  tiled  on  c H A p« 
both  Tides  of  the  queftion:  he  declared  his  own  opi-  vm* 
nion  was,  that  the  nation  was  happy  under  a wife 
and  juft  adminiftration:  that  for  men  to  raife  ground- 
lefs  jealoufies  at  that  juncture,  could  mean  no  lets 
than  an  intention  to  embroil  the  people  at  home, 
and  defeat  the  glorious  defigns  of  the  allies  abroad. 

The  debate  being  finifhed,  the  queftion  was  put. 
Whether  the  Church  of  England  was  in  danger,  and 
carried  in  the  negative  by  a great  majority:  then 
the  Houfe  refolved,  That  the  Church  of  England  as 
by  law  eftablifhed,  which  was  refcued  from  the  ex- 
tremeft  danger  by  King  William  III.  of  glorious 
memory,  is  now,  by  God’s  Blefling,  under  the  hap- 
py reign  of  her  Majefty,  in  a moil  lafe  and  flourifli- 
ing  condition ; and  that  whoever  goes  about  to  fug- 
ged or  inftnuate  that  the  Church  is  in  danger,  under 
her  Majefty’s  adminiftration,  is  an  enemy  to  the 
Queen,  the  Church,  and  the  Kingdom.  Next  day 
the  Commons  concurred  in  this  determination,  and 
joined  the  Lords  in  an  addrefs  to  the  Queen,  com- 
municating this  refolution,  befeeching  her  to  take 
effectual  meafures  for  making  it  publick;  and  alfo 
for  punifhing  the  authors  and  fpreaders  of  the  fedi- 
tious  and  fcandalous  reports  of  the  Church’s  being 
in  danger.  She  accordingly  iftlied  a pjoclamation, 
containing  the  refolution  of  the  two  Houfes,  and 
offering  a reward  for  difcovering  the  author  of  the 
Memorial  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  for  ap- 
prehending David  Edwards,  a profeffed  Papift, 
charged  upon  oath  to  be  the  printer  and  publisher  of 
that  libel. 

§ XLIII.  After  a fhort  adjournment,  a com- 
mittee of  the  Lower  Houfe  preiented  the  thanks  of 
the  Commons  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  his 
great  fervices  performed  to  her  Majefty  and  the  Na- 
tion in  the  laft  campaign,  and  for  his  prudent  nego- 
tiations with  her  allies.  This  nobleman  was  in  fuch 
credit  with  the  people,  that  when  he  propofed  a loan 
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book  of  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  the  Lmperoi*, 
I#  upon  a branch  of  his  revenue  in  Silefia,  the  money 
was  advanced  immediately  by  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don. The  kingdom  was  blefled  with  plenty  : the 
Queen  was  univerfally  beloved : the  people  in  ge- 
neral were  zealous  for  the  profecution  of  the  war : 
the  forces  were  well  paid : the  Treafury  v/as  punctual ; 
and,  though  a great  quantity  of  coin  was  exported 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  the  paper-currency 
fupplied  the  deficiency  fo  well,  that  no  murmurs  were 
heard,  and  the  publick  credit  fiourilhed  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  All  the  funds  being  eftablifhed, 
one  in  particular  for  two  millions  and  a half  by  way 
of  annuities  for  ninety-nine  years,  at  fix  and  a half 
per  cent,  and  all  the  bills  having  received  the  Royal 
aflfent,  the  Queen  went  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  March,  where,  having  thanked 
both  Houfes  for  the  repeated  inftances  of  their  af- 
fection which  Ike  had  received,  five  prorogued  the 
Parliament  to  the  twenty-firft  day  of  May  follow- 
ing The  new  Convocation,  inflead  of  imitating 
the  union  and  harmony  of  the  Parliament,  revived 
the  divifions  by  which  the  former  had  been  dil- 
traCted,  and  the  two  Houfes  feemed  to  aCt  wnth  more 
determined  rancour  againfl  each  other.  The  Upper 
Houfe  having  drawn  up  a warm  addrefs  of  thanks 
to  the  Queen,  for  her  affectionate  care  of  the  Church, 
the  Lower  Houfe  refufed  to  concur  j nor  would  they 
give  any  reafon  for  their  diffent.  They  prepared 
another  in  a different  {train,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  Archbifhop.  Then  they  agreed  to  divers  relo- 
lutions,  afferting  their  right  of  having  what  they  of- 
fered to  the  Upper  Houfe  received  by  his  Grace  and 
their  Lordfhips.  In  confequence  of  this  diffention 
the  addrefs  was  dropped,  and  a {top  put  to  all  fur- 
ther communication  between  the  two  Houfes.  The 
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Dean  of  Peterborough  protefled  againft  the  irregu-  chap. 
larities  of  the  Lower  Houfe.  The  Queen,  in  a let-  v V1II>  a 
ter  to  the  Archbifhop,  fignified  her  refolution  to  ,705> 
maintain  her  fupremacy,  and  the  due  fubordination  Burchet. 
of  Prefbyters  to  Bifhops.  She  expreiTed  her  hope 
that  he  and  his  fuffragans  would  aft  conformably  to  rales<  mi~ 
her  refolution,  in  which  cafe  they  might  be  allured  Voltaic, 
of  the  continuance  of  her  favour  and  protection: 
the  required  him  to  impart  this  declaration  to  the 
Bifhops  and  Clergy,  and  to  prorogue  the  Convoca- 
tion to  fuch  time  as  fhould  appear  molt  convenient. 

When  he  communicated  this  letter  to  the  Lower 
Houfe,  the  members  were  not  a little  confounded : 
neverthelefs,  they  would  not  comply  with  the  proro- 
gation, but  continued  to  fit,  in  defiance  of  her  Ma- 
jelty’s  pleafure. 

§ XLIV.  The  eyes  of  Great-Britain  were  now  An.  1705. 
turned  upon  a tranfaftion  of  the  utmolt  confequence 
to  the  whole  Hand ; namely,  the  treaty  for  an  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  Queen  having  appointed  the  Commiffioners  * 
on  both  fides,  they  met  on  the  fixteenth  day  of  April, 

iii 

* The  Englifh  Commiffioners  were,  Thomas  Lord  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury;  William  Cowper,  Lord- keeper  of  the  Great  Seal ; Jolm 
Lord  Archbifhop  of  York  ; Sidney  Lord  Godolphin,  Lord  High  Trea- 
i'urer  of  England  ; Thomas  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  Pre- 
iident  of  the  Council ; John  Duke  of  Newcaftlc,  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal;  William  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  Steward  of  the  Houfehold; 

Charles  Duke  of  Somerfet,  Matter  of  the  Horfe  ; Charles  Duke  of 
Bolton,  Charles  Earl  of  Sunderland,  Evelyn  Earl  of  Kingfton,  Charles 
Earl  of  Carlille,  Edward  Earl  of  Orford,  Charles  Vifcount  Townl- 
hend,  Thomas  Lord  Wharton,  Ralph  Lord  Grey,  John  Lord  Powlet, 

John  Lord  Somers,  Charles  Lord  Halifax,  William  Cavendifh  Mar- 
quis of  Hartington,  John  Manners  Marquis  of  Granby  ; Sir  Charles 
Hedges  and  Robert  Harley,  Principal  Secretaries  of  State;  John 
Smith  ; Henry  Boyle,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ; Sir  John  Holt, 

Chief  Juft-ice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  ; SirThomas  Trevor,  Chief  Juf- 
tice  of  the  Common  Pleas  ; Sir  Edward  Northey,  Attorney  General  ; 

Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  Sollicitor  General  ; Sir  John  Cook  ; and  Ste- 
phen Waller,  Doffor  of  Laws.— The  Scottifli  Commiffioners  were, 

James  Earl  of  Seafield,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland;  James  Duke 
of  Queenfberry,  Lord  Privy  Seal ; John  Earl  of  Mar,  and  Hugh  Earl 
of  Loudon,  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  ; John  Earl  of  Sutherland, 

John  Earl  of  Morton,  David  Earl  of  Wemys,  Pavid  Earl  of  Leven, 
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book  in  the  council-chamber  of  the  Cockpit  near  White-, 

^ Im  t hall,  which  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  confe- 
,706.  rences.  Their  commillions  being  opened  and  read 
by  the  refpedive  fecretaries,  and  introductory  fpeeches 
being  pronounced  by  the  Lord-Keeper  of  England, 
and  the  Lord- Chancellor  of  Scotland,  they  agreed 
to  certain  preliminary  articles,  importing.  That  all 
the  propofals  fhould  be  made  in  writing,  and  every 
point,  when  agreed,  reduced  to  writing:  That  no 
points  fhould  be  obligatory,  till  all  matters  fhould  be 
adjufted  in  fuch  a manner  as  would  be  proper  to  be 
laid  before  the  Queen  and  the  two  Parliaments  for 
their  approbation:  That  a committee  fhould  be  ap- 
pointed from  each  commiffion,  to  revife  the  minutes 
of  what  might  pafs,  before  they  fhould  be  inferted 
in  the  books  by  the  refpedive  fecretaries ; and  that 
all  the  proceedings  during  the  treaty  fhould  be  kept 
lecret.  The  Scots  were  inclined  to  a fcederal  union, 
like  that  of  the  United  Provinces  ; but  the  Englifh 
were  bent  upon  an  incorporation,  fo  that  no  Scottifh 
Parliament  fhould  ever  have  power  to  repeal  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty.  The  Lord-Keeper  propofed 
that  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
fhould  be  for  ever  united  into  one  realm,  by  the 
name  of  Great-Britain : That  it  fhould  be  repre- 
fented  by  one  and  the  fame  Parliament ; and.  That 
the  fucceflion  of  this  monarchy,  failing  heirs  of  her 
Majefty’s  body,  fhould  be  according  to  the  limita- 
tions mentioned  in  the  ad  of  Parliament  palled  in 

John  Earl  of  Stair,  Archibald  Earl  of  Rofeberry,  David  Earl  of  Glaf- 
gow,  Lord  Archibald  Campbell,  Thomas  Vifcount  Duplin,  Lord  Wil- 
liam Rofs,  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  Preftdent  of  the  Seflion  ; Adam 
Cockburn,  of  Oi  miftoun,  Lord  Juftice-clerk  ; Sir  Robert  Dundafs,  of 
Arniftoun,  Robert  Stuart  of  Til  1 icultrie.  Lords  of  the  SefTyon  ; Mr. 
Francis  Montgomery,  one  of  the  CommilTioners  of  theTreafuryj  Sir 
David  Dalrymple,  one  of  her  Majefty’s  Sollicitors  ; Sir  Alexander 
Ogilvie,  Receiver  General  ; Sir  Patrick  Johnfton,  Provoft  of  Edin- 
burgh ; Sir  James  Smollet,  of  Bonhill  ; George  Lockhart,  of  Caro- 
wath  ; William  Morrifon,  of  Petgongrange ; Alexander  Grant; 
William  Seton  of  Pitmidden,  John  Clerk  of  Pennycook,  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, Daniel  Stuart,  and  Daniel  Campbell. 
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the  reign  of  King  William,  intituled.  An  act  for  the  C H 
further  limitation  of  the  Crown,  and  the  better  fe-  v v' 
curing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjeft.  The  , 
Scottifh  Commifiioners,  in  order  to  comply  in  fome 
meafure  with  the  popular  clamour  of  their  nation, 
prelented  a propofal,  implying  that  the  fucceffion  to 
the  Crown  of  Scotland  fhould  be  eftablifhed  upon 
the  fame  perfons  mentioned  in  the  aft  of  King  Wil- 
liam’s reign  : That  the  fubjefts  of  Scotland  fhould 
for  ever  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
•natives  in  England,  and  the  dominions  thereunto 
belonging ; and,  That  the  fubjefts  of  England  fhould 
enjoy  the  like  rights  and  privileges  in  Scotland  : That 
there  fhould  be  a free  communication  and  intercourfe 
of  trade  and  navigation  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
and  plantations  thereunto  belonging;  and  that  all 
laws  and  llatutes  in  either  kingdom,  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  this  union,  fhould  be  repealed.  TheTEng- 
lifh  Commifiioners  declined  entering  into  any  confi- 
derations  upon  thefe  propofals,  declaring  themfelves 
fully  convinced  that  nothing  but  an  entire  union 
could  fettle  a perfeft  and  lading  friendfhip  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  Scots  acquiefced  in  this 
reply,  and  both  fides  proceeded  in  the  treaty,  with- 
out any  other  intervening  difpute.  They  were  twice 
vifited  by  the  Queen,  who  exhorted  them  to  accele- 
rate the  articles  of  a treaty  that  would  prove  lo  ad- 
vantageous to  both  kingdoms.  At  length  they  were 
hmfhed,  arranged,  and  mutually  figned,  on  the 
twenty-fecond  of  July,  and  next  day  prelented  to 
her  Majefty,  at  the  palace  of  St.  J ames’s,  by  the 
Lord-Keeper,  in  the  name  of  the  Englifh  Commif- 
iioners : at  the  fame  time  a fealed  copy  of  the  in- 
ftrument  was  like  wife  delivered  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland ; and  each  mads  a fhort  oration 
on  the  fubjeft,  to  which  the  Queen  returned  a very 
gracious  reply.  That  fame  day  (he  dictated  an  order 
of  Council,  that  whoever  fhould  be  concerned  in  any 
diicourfe  or  libel,  or  in  laying  wagers  relating  to  the 

union. 
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BOOK  union,  fhould  be  profecuted  widi  the  utmoft  rigour 
T‘  of  the  law. 

§ XLV.  In  this  famous  treaty  it  was  ftipulated, 
That  the  fucceffion  to  the  united  kingdom  of  Great- 
Britain  fhould  be  veiled  in  the  Princefs  Sophia,  and 
her  heirs,  according  to  the  a£ts  already  paffed  in  the 
Parliament  of  England : That  the  united  kingdom 
fhould  be  reprefen  ted  by  one  and  the  fame  Parlia- 
ment : That  all  the  fubjedls  of  Great-Britain  fhould 
enjoy  a communication  of  privileges  and  advan- 
tages : That  they  fhould  have  the  fame  allowances, 
encouragements,  and  drawbacks  ; and  be  under  the 
fame  prohibitions,  reftri&ions,  and  regulations,  with 
relpecA  to  commerce  and  culloms : That  Scotland 
fhould  not  be  charged  with  the  temporary  duties  on 
Lome  certain  commodities  : That  the  fum  of  three 
hundred,  ninety-eight  thoufand  and  eighty-five 
pounds,  ten  fhillings,  fhould  be  granted  to  the  Scots, 
as  an  equivalent  for  fuch  parts  of  the  culloms  and 
excife  charged  upon  that  kingdom,  in  confequence 
of  the  union,  as  would  be  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  of  England,  according  to  the 
proportion  which  the  culloms  and  excife  of  Scotland 
bore  to  thofe  of  England  : That,  as  the  revenues  of 
Scotland  might  increafe,  a further  equivalent  fhould 
be  allowed  for  fuch  proportion  of  the  faid  increafe 
as  fhould  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  debts 
of  England  : That  the  fum  to  be  paid  at  prefent,  as 
well  as  the  monies  arifing  from  the  future  equiva- 
lents, fhould  be  employed  in  reducing  the  coin  of 
Scotland  to  the  llandard  and  value  of  the  Englilh 
coin  ; in  paying  off  the  capital  Hock  and  interefl  due 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  African  company,  which 
fhould  be  immediately  diffolved j in  difcharging  all 
the  publick  debts  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ; in 
promoting  and  encouraging  manufadtures  and  fifhe- 
ries,  under  the  diredtion  of  commiffioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  her  Majelty,  and  accountable  to  the 
Parliament  of  Great-Britain:  That  the  laws  con- 
cerning 
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cerning  publick  right,  policy,  and  civil  govern- 
ment, fliould  be  the  fame  throughout  the  whole 
united  kingdom ; but  that  no  alteration  fliould  be 
made  in  laws  which  concerned  private  light,  except 
for  evident  utility  of  the  fubjecls  within  Scotland : 
That  the  Court  of  Seffion,  and  all  other  courts  of 
•judicature  in  Scotland,  fliould  remain  as  then  con- 
flituted  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  with  the  fame 
authority  and  privileges  as  before  the  union;  fub- 
]ed,  neverthelefs,  to  fuch  regulations  as  fliould  be 
made  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  -Britain  : That  all 
heritable  offices,  fuperiorities,  heritable  jurifdiftions, 
offices  for  life,  and  jurifdiflions  for  life,  fliould  be 
referved  to  the  owners,  as  rights  of  property,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  then  enjoyed  by  the  laws  of  Scot- 
land : That  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Royal 
Boroughs  in  Scotland  fhould  remain  entire  after 
the  union  : That  Scotland  fliould  be  reprefented  in 
the  Parliament  of  Great-Britain  by  fixteen  Peers  and 
forty-live  ComniGners,  to  be  defied  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  fliould  be  fettled  by  the  prefent  Parliament 
of  Scotland  : That  all  Peers  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Succeflbrs  to  their  honours  and  dignities,  fliould, 
from  and  after  the  union,  be  Peers  of  Great-Britain,* 
and  fliould  have  rank  and  precedency  next  and  im- 
mediately after  the  Englifii  Peers  of  the  like  orders 
and  degrees  at  the  time  of  the  union;  and  before 
ail  Peers  of  Great-Britain  of  the  like  orders  and  de- 
grees, who  might  be  created  after  the  union:  That 
they  fliould  be  tried  as  Peers  of  Great-Britain,  and 
enjoy  all  privileges  of  Peers,  as  fully  as  enjoyed 
by  the  Peers  of  England,  except  the  right  and  pri- 
vilege of  fitting  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  the 
privileges  depending  thereon,  and  particularly  the 
right  of  fitting  upon  the  trials  of  Peers : That  the 
crown,  fceptre,  and  fword  of  Hate,  the  records  of 
Parliament,  and  all  other  records,  rolls,  and  regif- 
ters  whatlgever,  fliould  iliil  remain  as  they  were, 
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book  within  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  called  Scot- 
land : That  all  laws  and  ftatutes  in  either  kingdom, 
fo  far  as  they  might  be  inconfiftent  with  the  terms 
of  thefe  articles,  fhould  ceafe  and  be  declared  void 
by  the  refpedtive  Parliaments  of  the  two  king- 
doms.— Such  is  the  fubftance  of  that  treaty  of  union 
which  was  fo  eagerly  courted  by  theEnglifh  miniftry, 
and  proved  fo  unpalatable  to  the  generality  of  the 
Scottifh  nation. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

§ 1.  Battle  of  Ramillies , in  which  the  French  are  de* 
feated.  § II.  The  fiege  of  Barcelona  raifed  by  the 
Englifb  fleet . § III.  Prince  Eugene  obtains  a com- 
plete vidiory  over  the  French  at  Fur  hi.  § IV.  Sir 

Cloudefley  Shovel fails  with  a r enforcement  to  Charles 
King  of  Spain.  § V.  The  King  of  Sweden  marches 
into  Saxony.  § VI.  The  French  King  demands  con- 
ferences for  a peace . § VI I.  Meeting  of  the  Scottijh 
Parliament.  % VIII.  Violent  oppofition  to  the  Union. 

§ IX.  The  Scots  in  general  averfe  to  the  treaty.  % X. 
Which  is  neverthelefs  confirmed  in  their  Parliament . 

§ XI.  Proceedings  in  the  Englijh  Parliament.  § XII. 
The  Commons  approve  of  the  articles  of  the  Union. 

§ XIII.  The  Lords  pafs  a bill  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Arguments  ufed  againjl  the 
articles  of  the  Union.  § XIV.  Which  > however , . 
are  confirmed  by  alt  of  Parliament . § XV.  The 

Parliament  revived  by  proclamation.  § XVI.  The 
Queen  gives  audience  to  a Mufcovite  arnbajfador . 
§ XVII.  Proceedings  in  convocation.  § XVIII. 
France  threatened  with  total  ruin.  § XIX.  The 
allies  are  defeated  at  Almanza.  § XX.  Unfuccefsful 
attempt  upon  Toulon.  § XXI.  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Sciily.  Weaknefs  of  the 
Emperor  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  % XXII.  Interview 
between  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. § XXIII.  Inactive  campaign  in  the  Ne- 
therlands. § XXIV.  Harley  begins  to  form  a 
party  againft  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  § XXV  . 
The  nation  dfcontented  with  the  Whig  miniftry . 
§ XXVI.  Meeting  of  the  firft  Britifb  Parliament . 
§ XXVI I.  Enquiry  into  the  ft  ate  of  the  war  in  Spain . 
§ XXVIII.  Gregg , a clerk  in  the  fecretary’s  office , 
detested  in  a correfpondence  with  the  French  miniftry. 
% XXIX.  Harley  reftgns  his  employments . § XXX. 
Vgl,  II.  G The 
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Tkhe  Pretender  embarks  at  Dunkirk  for  Scotland . 
§ XXXI.  His  defign  is  defeated.  % XXXII. 
State  of  the  nation  at  that  period.  XXXIII.  [Par- 
liament diffolved.  § XXXIV.  The  French  furprife 
Ghent  and  Bruges.  § XXXV.  They  are  routed  at 
Oudenarde.  § XXXVI.  The  allies  invefi  Life . 
§ XXXVII.  They  defeat  a large  body  of  French 
forces  at  Wynendale.  The  EleSlor  of  Bavaria  at- 
tacks Bruffels.  § XXXVIII.  Lifle  furrendered , 
Ghent  taken , and  Bruges  abandoned.  § XXXIX. 
Conqueft  of  Minorca  by  General  Stanhope.  § XL. 
Rupture  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  § XLI. 
Death  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  § XLII. 
The  new  Parliament  ajfembled . § XLIII.  Natu- 

ralization bill.  § XLIV.  AT  of  grace.  § XIV. 
Difputes  about  the  Mufcovite  ambaffadrr  compro- 
mifed. 

£ 00  K ^ TT7  H I L E this  treaty  was  on  the  carpet  at 

V V home,  the  allied  arms  profpered  furpri- 
'70^.  zingly  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Spain,  and  in  Piedmont. 
The  French  King  had  refolved  to  make  very  confi- 
derable  efforts  in  thefe  countries  j and,  indeed,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign  his  armies  were  very 
formidable.  He  hoped  that,  by  the  reduction  of 
Turin  and  Barcelona,  the  war  would  be  extinguifhed 
in  Italy  and  Catalonia.  He  knew  he  could  out- 
number any  body  of  forces  that  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden  fhould  aflemble  on  the  Rhine ; and  he  re- 
folved  to  reinforce  his  army  in  Flanders,  fo  as  to 
be  in  a condition  to  act  offenfively  againft  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  This  nobleman  repaired  to  Hol- 
land in  the  latter  end  of  April ; and  conferred  with 
the  States-General.  Then  he  affembled  the  army 
between  Borlchloen  and  Groef-Waren,  and  found 
it  amounted  to  feventy-four  battalions  of  foot,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  fquadrons  of  horle 
and  dragoons^  well  furniihed  with  artillery  and 
pontoons.  The  court  gf  France  having  received 

intelligence 
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Intelligence  that  the  Danifh  and  Pruflian  troops  had  c H A p* 
not  yet  joined  the  confederates,  ordered  the  Ele6lor  lX*  j 
of  Bavaria  and  the  Marefchal  de  Villeroy  to  attack  i7©$> 
them  before  the  junction  could  be  effected.  In 
purfuance  of  this  order  they  paffed  the  Deule  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  May,  and  poked  themfelves 
at  Tirlemont,  being  fuperior  in  number  to  the 
allied  army.  There  they  were  joined  by  the  horfe 
of  the  army,  commanded  by  Marefchal  Mar  fin, 
encamped  between  Tirlemont  and  Judoignes.  On 
Whitfunday,  early  in  the  morning,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  advanced  with  his  army  in  eight 
columns  towards  the  village  of  Ramillies,  being  by 
this  time  joined  by  the  Danes;  and  he  learned  that 
the  enemy  were  in  march  to  give  him  battle.  Nex£ 
day  the  French  generals  perceiving  the  confederates 
fo  near  them,  took  pofieffion  of  a krong  camp,  the 
right  extending  to  the  Tomb  of  Hautemont,  on  the 
fide  of  the  Mehaigne ; their  left  to  Anderkirk ; and 
the  village  of  Ramillies  being  near  their  centre. 

The  confederate  army  was  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  with  the  right  wing  near  Foltz  on  the  brook 
of  Yaufe,  and  the  left  by  the  village  of  Franquenies, 
which  the  enemy  had  occupied.  The  Duke  ordered 
Lieutenant-General  Schultz,  with  twelve  battalions 
and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  to  begin  the  aftion, 
by  attacking  Ramillies,  which  was  krongly  fortified 
with  artillery.  At  the  fame  time  Velt-Marefchal 
D’Auverquerque,  on  the  left,  commanded  Colonel 
Wertmuller,  with  four  battalions  and  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  to  diflodge  the  enemy’s  infantry  poked 
among  the  hedges  of  Franquenies.  Both  thefe  or- 
ders were  fuccefsfully  executed.  The  Dutch  and 
Danifh  horfe  of  the  left  wing  charged  with  great 
vigour  and  intrepidity,  but  were  fo  roughly  handled 
by  the  troops  of  the  French  King’s  houfehold,  that 
they  began  to  give  way,  when  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough lukained  them  with  the  body  of  referve, 
and  twenty  iquadrons  drawn  from  the  right,  where 
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BOOKa  morafs  prevented  them  from  adting.  In  the  mean 

, time,  he  in  perfon  rallied  fome  of  the  broken 

,7o 6.  fquadrons,  in  order  to  renew  the  charge,  when  his 
own  horfe  falling,  he  was  furrounded  by  the  enemy, 
and  muft  have  been  either  killed  or  taken  prifoner, 
had  not  a body  of  infantry  come  feafonably  to  his 
relief.  When  he  remounted  his  horfe,  the  head  of 
Col.  Brienfield  his  gentleman  of  the  horfe  was  carried 
off  by  a cannon-ball  while  he  held  the  Duke’s 
ftirrup.  Before  the  reinforcement  arrived,  the  bell 
part  of  the  French  moufquetaires  were  cut  in  pieces. 
All  the  troops  polled  in  Ramillies  were  either  killed 
or  taken.  The  reft  of  the  enemy’s  infantry  began 
to  retreat  in  tolerable  order,  under  cover  of  the 
cavalry  on  their  left  wing,  which  formed  themfelves 
in  three  lines  between  Offuz  and  Anderkirk  : but 
the  Englifh  horfe  having  found  means  to  pafs  the 
rivulet  which  divided  them  from  the  enemy,  fell 
upon  them  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  they  aban- 
doned their  foot,  and  were  terribly  flaughtered  in 
the  village  of  Anderkirk.  They  now  gave  way  on 
all  fides.  The  horfe  fled  three  different  ways : but 
were  fo  clofely  purfued,  that  very  few  efcaped.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Marefchal  de  Villeroy 
faved  themfelves  with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  Several 
waggons  of  the  enemy’s  van-guard  breaking  down 
in  a narrow  pafs,  obflrudled  the  way  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  baggage  and  artillery  could  not 
proceed ; nor  could  their  troops  defile  in  order. 
The  victorious  horfe  being  informed  of  this  accident, 
preffed  on  them  fo  vigoroufly,  that  great  numbers 
threw  down  their  arms  and  fubmitted.  The  purfuit 
was  followed  through  judoigne  till  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  five  leagues  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and  within  two  of  Louvaine.  In  a word,  the  con- 
federates obtained  a complete  victory.  They  took 
the  enemy’s  baggage  and  artillery,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  colours,  or  ftandards,  fix  hundred 
officers,  fix  thoufand  private  foldiersj  and  about 
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fight  thoufand  were  killed  or  wounded*.  Prince 
Maximilian  and  Prince  Monbafon  loft  their  lives  ; 
the  Major-General  Palavicini  and  Mezieres  were 
taken,  together  with  the  MarquilTes  de  Bar,  de 
Nonant,  and  de  la  Baume,  this  laid  the  fon  of  the 
Marefchal  de  Tallard,  Monlieur  de  Montmorency, 
nephew  to  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  and  many 
other  .perfons  of  diftinbtion.  The  lofs  of  the  allies 
did  not  exceed  three  thoufand  men,  including  Prince 
Louis  of  Keffe,  and  Mr.  Bentinck,  who  were  Bain 
in  the  engagement.  The  French  generals  retired 
with  great  precipitation  to  Brulieis,  while  the  allies 
took  poffeffion  of  Louvaine,  and  next  day  encamped 
at  Bethlem.  The  battle  of  Ramillies  was  attended 
with  the  immediate  conqueft  of  all  Brabant.  The 
cities  of  Louvain,  Mechlin,  Bruffeis,  Antwerp, 
Ghent,  and  Bruges,  fubmitted  without  rehftance, 
and  acknowledged  King  Charles.  Oftend,  though 
fecured  by  a ftrong  garrifon,  was  furrendered  after 
a fiege  of  ten  days.  Menin  efteemed  one  of  the  moll 
finifhed  fortifications  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
guarded  by  fix  thoufand  men,  met  with  the  fame 
fate.  The  garrifon  of  Dendermonde  furrendered 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war  ; and  Aeth  fubmitted  on 
the  fame  conditions.  The  French  troops  were 
difpirited.  The  city  of  Paris  was  overwhelmed 
with  confternation.  Louis  affected  to  bear  his 
misfortunes  with  calmnefs  and  compofure  : but  the 
conftraint  had  fuch  an  effebt  upon  his  conftitution, 
that  his  phyficians  thought  it  neceffary  to  preicribe 
frequent  bleeding,  which  he  accordingly  underwent. 
At  his  court  no  mention  was  made  of  military 
tranfa&ions  : all  was  folemn,  filent,  and  referved. 

.*  The  French  impute  the  lofs  of  this  battle  to  the  mifconduft  of 
Villeioy,  who,  it  mult  be  owned  made  a moft  wretched  difpofition. 
When  he  returned  to  Verfailles,  where  he  expelled  to  meet  with  no- 
thing but  reproaches,  Louis  received  him  without  the  lead  mark  of 
difpieaiure,  faying-,  (s  Mr  Marefchal,  you  and  I are  too  old  to  be 
j or : unate,” 
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book  § II.  Had  the  Blue  of  the  campaign  in  Catalonia 
L been  fuch  as  the  beginning  feemed  to  prognofticate, 
the  French  King  might  have  in  fome  meafure  con- 
foled  himfelf  for  his  difgraces  in  the  Netherlands. 
On  the  fixth  day  of  April  King  Philip,  at  the  head 
of  a numerous  army,  undertook  the  fiege  of  Bar- 
celona, while  the  Count  de  Thouloufe  blocked  it 
up  with  a powerful  fquadron.  The  inhabitants, 
antimated  by  the  prefence  of  King  Charles,  made 
a vigorous  defence ; and  the  garrifon  was  reinforced 
with  fome  troops  from  Gironne  and  other  places. 
But,  after  the  fort  of  Montjuic  was  taken,  the  place 
was  fo  hard  prefied,  that  Charles  ran  the  utmoft 
rifk  of  falling  ir\to  the  hands  of  the  enemy  j for 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  had  marched  from 
Valencia  with  two  thoufand  men,  found  it  imprac- 
ticable to  enter  the  city.  Neverthelefs,  he  main- 
tained his  poft  upon  the  hill  5 and,  with  furprifing 
courage  and  aftivity,  kept  the  befiegers  in  continual 
alarm.  At  length,  Sir  John  Leake  failed  from 
Lifbon  with  thirty  fhips  of  the  line  ; and  on  the 
eighth  day  of  May  arrived  in  fight  of  Barcelona. 
The  French  admiral  no  fooner  received  intelligence 
of  his  approach,  than  he  fet  fail  for  Toulon.  In 
three  days  after  his  departure,  King  Philip  aban- 
doned the  fiege,  and  retired  in  great  diforder, 
leaving  behind  his  tents,  with  the  fick  and  wounded. 
On  the  fide  of  Portugal  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was 
left  with  fuch  an  inconfiderable  force  as  proved 
infufficient  to  defend  the  frontiers.  The  Earl  of 
Galway,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men, 
undertook  the  fiege  of  Alcantara ; and  in  three 
days  the  garrifon,  confiding  of  four  thoufand  men, 
were  made  prifoners  of  war.  Then  he  marched  to 
Placentia,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  bridge  of 
Almaras:  but  the  Portuguefe  would  penetrate  no 
farther  until  they  fhouid  know  the  fate  of  Barcelona. 
When  they  underftood  the  fiege  was  raifed,  they 
contented  to  proceed  to  Madrid,  Philip  guefling 
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their  intention,  ported  to  that  capital,  and  fent  his  chap. 
Queen  with  all  his  valuable  effects  to  Burgos,  whither  1X[  > 
he  followed  her  in  perfon,  after  having  dertroyed  I7o6. 
every  thing  that  he  could  not  carry  away.  About 
the  latter  end  of  June  the  Earl  of  Galway  entered 
the  city  without  refiftance ; but  the  Spaniards  were 
extremely  mortified  to  fee  an  army  of  Portuguefe, 
headed  by  an  heretick,  in  poffeffion  of  their  capital. 

King  Charles  loitered  away  his  time  in  Barcelona, 
until  his  competitor  recovered  his  fpirits,  and 
received  fuch  reinforcements  as  enabled  him  to 
return  to  Madrid,  with  an  army  equal  to  that  com- 
manded by  the  Earl  of  Galway.  This  general 
made  a motion  towards  Arragon,  in  order  to  faci- 
litate his  conjunftion  with  Charles,  who  had  fet  out: 
by  the  way  of  Saragoffa,  where  he  was  acknowledged 
as  fovereign  of  Arragon  and  Valencia.  In  the 
beginning  of  Auguft  this  Prince  arrived  at  the 
Portuguefe  camp,  with  a fmall  reinforcement ; and 
in  a few  days  was  followed  by  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough, at  the  head  of  five  hundred  dragoons. 

The  tv/o  armies  were  now  pretty  equal  in  point  of 
number;  but  as  each  expedled  further  reinforce- 
ments, neither  chofe  to  hazard  an  engagement. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  afpired  to  the 
chief  command,  and  hated  the  Prince  of  Lich- 
tenftein,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  King  Charles, 
retired  in  difguft;  and,  embarking  on  board  an 
Engliili  iliip  of  war,  fet  fail  for  Genoa.  The  Englifh 
fleet  continued  all  the  fummer  in  the  Mediterranean; 
they  fecured  Carthagena,  which  had  declared  for 
Charles : they  took  the  town  of  Alicant  by  affault, 
and  the  cartle  by  capitulation.  Then  failing  out  of 
the  Straits,  one  lquadron  was  detached  to  the  Weft- 
Indies,  another  to  lie  at  Lifoon,  and  the  reft  were 
fent  home  to  England. 

§ III.  Fortune  was  not  more  propitious  to  the 
French  in  Italy  than  in  Flanders.  The  Duke  de 
Vendome  having  been  recalled  to  affume  the  com- 
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book  mand  in  Flanders  after  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  the 
}•  , Duke  of  Orleans  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 

i?o6t  army  in  Piedmont,  under  the  tutorage  and  direction 
of  the  Marefchal  de  Marfin.  They  were  ordered 
to  befiege  Turin,  which  was  accordingly  inverted 
in  the  month  of  May : and  the  operations  carried 
on  till  the  beginning  of  September.  Great  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  for  this  fiege.  It  was  not 
undertaken  until  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  rejected  all 
the  offers  of  the  French  monarch,  which  were 
fufficient  to  have  fhaken  a Prince  of  lefs  courage 
and  fortitude.  The  Duke  de  la  Feuillade  having 
finiflied  the  lines  of  circumvallation  and  contraval- 
lation,  fent  his  quarter-mafter  general  with  a 
trumpet,  to  offer  paffports  and  a guard  for  the 
removal  of  the  Duchefs  and  her  children.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy  replied,  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
remove  his  family,  and  that  the  Marefchal  might 
begin  to  execute  his  mailer’s  orders  whenever  he 
fhould  think  fit:  but,  when  the  fiege  began  with 
uncommon  fury,  and  the  French  fired  red-hot  balls 
into  the  place,  the  two  duchefies,  with  the  young 
Prince  and  Princeffes,  quitted  Turin,  and  retired 
to  Quierafco,  from  whence  they  were  conduced 
through  many  dangers  into  the  territories  of  Genoa. 
The  Duke  himfelf  forfook  his  capital,  in  order  to 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry ; and  was 
purfued  from  place  to  place  by  five -and -forty 
fquadrons,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  D’Au- 
beterre.  Notwithstanding  the  very  noble  defence 
which  was  made  by  the  garrifon  of  Turin,  which 
dertroyed  fourteen  thoufand  of  the  eenmy  during 
the  courfe  of  the  fiege,  the  defences  were  almoft 
ruined,  their  ammunition  began  to  fail,  and  they 
had  no  profpedt  of  relief  but  from  Prince  Eugene, 
who  had  numberlefs  difficulties  to  encounter  before 
he  could  march  to  their  afliftance.  The  Duke  de 
Vendorne,  before  he  left  Italy,  had  fecured  all  the 
fords  of  the  Adige,  the  Mincio,  and  the  Oglio, 
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and  formed  fuch  lines  and  entrenchments  as  he 
imagined  would  effe&ually  hinder  the  Imperial 
General  from  arriving  in  time  to  relieve  the  city 
of  Turin,  But  the  Prince  furmounted  all  oppofitionj 
palled  four  great  rivers  in  defpite  of  the  enemy  3 
and  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  Auguft.  There  being  joined  by 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  palled  the  Po  between 
Montcalier  and  Cavignan.  On  the  fifth  day  of 
September  they  took  a convoy  of  eight  hundred 
loaded  mules : next  day  they  palled  the  Doria,  and 
encamped  with  the  right  on  the  bank  of  that  river 
before  Pianefia,  and  the  left  on  the  Stura  before  the 
Veneria.  The  enemy  were  entrenched,  having  the 
Stura  on  their  right,  the  Doria  on  their  left,  and 
the  convent  of  capuchins,  called  Notre  Dame  de 
la  Campagne,  in  their  centre.  When  Prince  Eugene 
approached  Turin,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  propofed 
to  march  out  of  the  entrenchments,  and  give  him 
battle;  and  this  propofal  w7as  feconded  by  ail  the 
general-officers,  except  Marfin,  who,  finding  the 
Duke  determined,  produced  an  order  from  the 
French  King,  commanding  the  Duke  to  follow  the 
Marefchal's  advice.  The  court  of  Verfailles  was 
now  become  afraid  of  hazarding  an  engagement 
againfi:  thofe  who  had  fo  often  defeated  their  armies ; 
and  this  officer  had  private  inltruflions  to  keep 
within  the  trenches.  On  the  feventh  day  of  Septem- 
ber the  confederates  marched  up  to  the  entrench- 
ments of  the  French,  in  eight  columns,  through  a 
terrible  fire  from  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  were 
formed  in  order  of  battle  within  half-cannon  ffiot  of 
the  enemy.  Then  they  advanced  to  the  attack  with 
furprifing  refolution,  and  met  with  fuch  a warm  re- 
ception as  feemed  to  Hop  their  progrefs.  Prince 
Eugene  perceiving  this  check,  drew  his  fword,  and 
putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  battalions  on  the 
left,  forced  the  entrenchments  at  the  firft  charge. 
The  Duke  of  Savoy  met  with  the  fame  fuccels  in 
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book  the  centre,  and  on  the  right  near  Imcengo.  The 
L horfe  advanced  through  the  intervals  of  the  foot, 

'"7^“Jleft  for  that  purpofe ; and  breaking  in  with  vaft 
impetuofity,  completed  the  confufion  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  defeated  on  all  hands,  and  retired  with 
precipitation  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Po,  while  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  entered  his  capital  in  triumph.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  exhibited  repeated  proofs  of  the 
moft  intrepid  courage ; and  received  feveral  wounds 
in  the  engagement.  Marefchal  de  Marlin  fell  into 
hands  of  the  vidtors,  his  thigh  being  fhattered  with 
a ball,  and  died  in  a few  hours  after  the  amputation. 
Of  the  French  army  about  five  thoufand  men  were 
Rain  on  the  field  of  battle : a great  number  of  officers, 
and  upwards  of  feven  thoufand  men  were  taken, 
together  with  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  pieces  of 
cannon,  one  hundred  and  eighty  mortars,  an  incre- 
dible quantity  of  ammunition,  all  the  tents  and 
baggage,  five  thoufand  beads  of  burthen,  ten  thou- 
fand horfes  belonging  to  thirteen  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, and  the  mules  of  the  commiffary-general,  fo 
richly  laden,  that  this  part  of  the  booty  alone  was 
valued  at  three  millions  of  livres.  The  lofs  of  the 
confederates  did  not  exceed  three  thoufand  men 
killed  or  difabled  in  the  adtion,  befides  about  the 
fame  number  at  the  garrifon  of  Turin,  which  had 
fallen  fince  the  beginning  of  the  fiege.  This  was 
fuch  a fatal  droke  to  the  intered  of  Louis,  that 
Madame  de  Maintenon  would  not  venture  to  make 
him  fully  acquainted  with  the  date  of  his  affairs. 
He  was  told  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  raifed 
the  fiege  of  Turin  at  the  approach  of  Prince  Eugene; 
but  he  knew  not  that  his  own  army  was  defeated 
and  ruined.  The  fpirit  of  the  French  were  a little 
comforted  in  confequence  of  an  advantage  gained 
about  this  time,  by  the  Count  de  Medavi-grancey, 
who  commanded  a body  of  troops  left  in  the  Man- 
tuan territories.  He  furprifed  the  Prince  of  Heffe 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caftiglione,  and  obliged 
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him  to  retire  to  the  Adige,  with  the  lofs  of  two  c H A p. 
thoufand  men  : but  this  vi&ory  was  attended  with  Ix* 
no  confequence  in  their  favour.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  retreated  into  Dauphine,  while  the  French 
garrifon  were  driven  out  of  every  place  they  occupied 
in  Piedmont  and  Italy,  except  Cremona,  Valenza, 
and  the  caftle  of  Milan,  which  were  blocked  up  by 
the  confederates. 

§ IV.  Over  and  above  thefe  difafters  which  the 
French  fuftained  in  the  courfe  of  this  campaign,  they 
were  miferably  alarmed  by  the  project  of  an  invafion 
from  Britain,  formed  by  the  Marquis  de  Guifcard, 
who,  actuated  by  a family  difgud,  had  abandoned 
his  country,  and  become  a partifan  of  the  confede- 
rates. He  was  declared  a lieutenant-general  in  the 
Emperor’s  army,  and  came  over  to  London,  after 
having  fettled  a correfpondence  with  the  malcon- 
tents in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France.  He  infinuated 
himfelf  into  the  friendfhip  of  Henry  St.John,  fe- 
cretary  of  war,  and  other  perfons  of  didinCtion. 

His  fcheme  of  invading  France  was  approved  by  the 
Britifh  minidry,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  a regiment  of  dragoons  deftined  for  that 
fervice.  About  eleven  thoufand  men  were  embarked 
under  the  condudt  of  Earl  Rivers,  with  a large  train 
of  artillery ; and  the  combined  fquadrons,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel,  fet  fail  from 
Plymouth  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  AugufL  Next 
day  they  were  forced  into  Torbay  by  contrary  winds; 
and  there  they  held  a council  of  war  to  concert 
their  operations,  when  they  difcovered  that  Guif- 
card’s  plan  was  altogether  chimerical,  or  at  lead 
founded  upon  fuch  flight  aflurances  and  conjectures, 
as  could  not  jufbify  their  proceeding  to  execution. 
Anexprefs  was  immediately  difpatched  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, with  the  relult  of  this  council ; and,  in  the 
mean  time,  letters  arrived  at  court  from  the  Earl  of 
Galway,  after  his  retreat  from  Madrid  to  Valencia, 
foiliciting  fuccours  with  the  mod  earned  entreaties. 

The 
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expedition  to  France  was  immediately  poftponed 
and  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  was  ordered  to  make  the 
belt  of  his  way  for  Lifbon,  there  to  take  fuch  mea- 
fures  as  the  Rate  of  the  war  in  Spain  fhould  render 
neceffary.  Guifcard  and  his  officers  being  fet  on 
ffiore,  the  fleet  failed  with  the  firft  fair  wind,  and 
towards  the  latter  end  of  October  arrived  at  Lifbon. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  next  month  the 
King  of  Portugal  died,  and  his  eldeft  fon  and  fuc- 
ceflbr  being  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  even 
more  than  his  father  influenced  by  a miniftry  which 
had  private  connexions  with  the  court  of  Verfailles. 
Neverthelefs,  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  and  Earl  Rivers, 
being  prefled  by  letters  from  King  Charles  and  the 
Earl  of  Galway,  failed  to  their  affiflance  in  the 
beginning  of  January;  and  on  the  twenty- eighth 
arrived  at  Alicant,  from  whence  the  Earl  of  Rivers 
proceeded  by  land  to  Valencia,  in  order  to  affift  at 
a general  council  of  war.  The  operations  of  the  en- 
fuing  campaign  being  concerted,  and  the  army 
joined  by  the  reinforcement  from  England,  Earl 
Rivers,  difliking  the  country,  returned  with  the 
Admiral  to  Lifbon. 

§ V.  Poland  was  at  length  delivered  from  the 
prefence  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September  fuddenly  marched  through 
Lufatia  into  Saxony ; and  in  a little  time  laid  that 
whole  ele&orate  under  contribution.  Auguftus 
being  thus  cut  off  from  all  refource,  refolved  to 
obtain  peace  on  the  Swede’s  own  terms,  and  en- 
gaged in  a fecret  treaty  for  this  purpofe.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Poles  and  Mufcovites  attacked  the 
Swedifh  forces  at  Kalifh  in  Great  Poland;  and  by 
dint  of  numbers  routed  them  with  great  daughter. 
Notwithftanding  this  event,  Auguftus  ratified  the 
treaty,  by  which  he  acknowledged  Staniflaus  as  true 
and  rightful  King  of  Poland,  referving  to  himfelf 
no  more  than  the  empty  title  of  fovereign.  The 
confederates  were  not  a little  alarmed  to  find  Charles 
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the  heart  of  Germany ; and  the  French  court  did  not  CHAP, 
fail  to  court  his  alliance  : but  he  continued  on  the  , IX>  . 
relerve  againft  all  their  follicitations.  Then  they  I706, 
implored  his  mediation  for  a peace ; and  he  anfwered, 
that  he  would  interpofe  his  good  offices,  as  foon  as 
he  ffiould  know  they  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
powers  engaged  in  the  grand  alliance. 

§ VI.  The  pride  of  Louis  was  now  humbled  to 
fuch  a degree  as  might  have  excited  the  compaffion 
of  his  enemies.  He  employed  the  Ele6lor  of  Bavaria 
to  write  letters  in  his  name  to  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  the  deputies  of  the  States-General,  con- 
taining propofals  for  opening  a congrefs.  He 
had  already  tampered  with  the  Dutch,  in  a memo- 
rial prefented  by  the  Marquis  d’Alegre.  He  like- 
wife  befought  the  Pope  to  interpofe  in  his  behalf. 

He  offered  to  cede  either  Spain  and  the  Weft- 
Indies,  or  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily  to  King 
Charles;  to  give  up  a barrier  for  the  Dutch  in  the. 
Netherlands;  and  to  indemnify  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
for  the  ravages  that  had  been  committed  in  his  do- 
minions. Though  his  real  aim  was  peace,  yet  he 
did  not  defpair  of  being  able  to  excite  fuch  jealoufies 
among  the  confederates  as  might  ffiake  the  bafis  of 
their  union.  His  hope  was  not  altogether  difap- 
pointed.  The  court  of  Vienna  was  fo  much  alarmed 
at  the  offers  he  had  made,  and  the  reports  circulated 
by  his  emiffaries,  that  the  Emperor  refolved  to 
make  himfelf  mailer  of  Naples  before  the  allies  ffiould 
have  it  in  their  power  to  clofe  with  the  propofals  of 
France.  This  was  the  true  motive  of  his  concluding 
a treaty  with  Louis  in  the  fucceeding  winter,  by 
which  the  Milanefe  was  entirely  evacuated,  and  the 
French  King  at  liberty  to  employ  thofe  troops  in 
making  ftrong  efforts  againft  the  confederates  in 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch  were  in- 
toxicated with  fuccefs,  and  their  Penfionary,  Hein- 
lius,  entirely  influenced  by  the  Duke  of"  Marlbo- 
rough, who  found  his  account  in  the  continuance  of 
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book  the  war,  which  at  once  gratified  his  avarice  and 

, L , ambition  ; for  all  his  great  qualities  were  obfcured 
1706.  by  the  fordid  paflion  of  accumulating  wealth.  During 
the  whole  war  the  allies  never  had  fuch  an  oppor- 
tunity as  they  now  enjoyed  to  bridle  the  power  of 
France  effectually,  and  fecure  the  liberties  of  the 
empire ; and  indeed,  if  their  real  defign  was  to 
eftablifh  an  equal  balance  between  the  houfes  of 
Auftria  and  Bourbon,  it  could  not  have  been  better 
effefted  than  by  dividing  the  Spanifh  monarchy 
between  thefe  two  potentates.  The  acceffion  of 
Spain,  with  all  its  appendages,  to  either,  would  have 
deftroyed  the  equilibrium  which  the  allies  propofed 
to  eftablifh.  But  other  motives  contributed  to  a 
continuation  of  the  war.  The  powers  of  the  con- 
federacy were  fired  with  the  ambition  of  making 
conquefts ; and  England  in  particular  thought  her- 
felf  entitled  to  an  indemnification  for  the  immenfe 
fums  flie  had  expended.  Animated  by  thefe  con- 
curring confiderations,  Queen  Anne  and  the  States- 
General  rejefted  the  offers  of  France ; and  declared, 
that  they  would  not  enter  into  any  negociation  for 
peace,  except  in  concert  with  their  allies. 

§ VII.  The  Tories  of  England  began  to  meditate 
fchemes  of  oppofition  againft  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough. They  looked  upon  him  as  a felfifh  noble- 
man, who  facrificed  the  intereft  of  the  nation,  in 
protrafting  a ruinous  war  for  his  own  private  advan- 
tage. They  faw  their  country  oppreffed  with  an 
increafing  load  of  taxes,  which  they  apprehended 
would  in  a little  time  become  an  intolerable  burthen; 
and  they  did  not  doubt  but  at  this  period  fuch  terms 
might  be  obtained  as  would  fully  anfwer  the  great 
purpofe  of  the  confederacy.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
prevailing  opinion  among  all  the  fenfible  people  of 
the  nation  who  were  not  particularly  interefted  in 
the  profecution  of  the  war,  either  by  being  connected 
with  the  General,  or  in  fome  fliape  employed  in 
the  management  of  the  finances.  The  1 Tries  were 
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likewife  inftigated  by  a party-fpirit  againd  Marlbo-  C H A P. 
rough,  who,  by  means  of  his  wife,  was  in  full  pof-  ^ lx'  ^ 
feffion  of  the  Queen’s  confidence,  and  openly  pa-  I706. 
tronized  the  Whig  faction . But  the  attention  of 

people  in  general  was  now  turned  upon  the  Scottifh 
Parliament,  which  took  into  confideration  the  treaty 
of  Union  lately  concluded  between  the  Commif- 
fioners  of  both  kingdoms.  On  the  third  day  of 
Oftober  the  Duke  of  Queenfberry,  as  High-com- 
miffioner,  produced  the  Queen’s  letter,  in  which  fhe 
expreded  her  hope,  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
would  be  acceptable  to  her  Parliament  of  Scotland. 

She  faid,  an  entire  and  perfeit  union  would  be  the 
folid  foundation  of  a lading  peace : it  would  fecure 
their  religion,  liberty,  and  property,  remove  the 
animofities  that  prevailed  among  themfelves,  and 
the  jealoufies  that  fubfided  between  the  two  nations : 
it  would  increafe  their  drength,  riches,  and  com- 
merce : the  whole  idand  would  be  joined  in  affec- 
tion, and  free  from  all  apprehendons  of  different 
intereds:  it  would  be  enabled  to  redd  all  its  ene- 
mies, lupport  the  Protedant  intered  every  where, 
and  maintain  the  liberties  of  Europe.  She  renewed 
her  adiirance  of  maintaining  the  government  of 
their  Church ; and  told  them,  that  now  they  had  an 
opportunity'  of  taking  fuch  deps  as  might  be  ne- 
cedary for  its  fecurity  after  the  union.  She  de- 
manded the  necedary  fupplies.  She  obferved,  that 
the  great  fuccefs  with  which  God  Almighty  had 
bleffed  her  arms  afforded  the  near  profpedt  of  a 
happy  peace,  with  which  they  would  enjoy  the  full 
advantages  of  this  union : that  they  had  no  reafon 
to  doubt  but  the  Parliament  of  England  would  do 
all  that  diould  be  necedary  on  their  part  to  confirm 
the  union  : finally,  fhe  recommended  calmnefs  and 
unanimity  in  deliberating  on  this  great  and  weighty 
affair,  of  fuch  conlequence  to  the  whole  idand  of 
Great- Britain.  \ 
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§VIII.  Hitherto  the  articles  of  the  union  had  beeii 
induftrioufly  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
people : but  the  treaty  being  recited  in  Parliament, 
and  the  particulars  divulged,  fuch  a flame  was  kin- 
dled through  the  whole  nation,  as  had  not  appeared 
(ince  the  Reftoration.  The  Cavaliers  or  Jacobites 
had  always  forefeen  that  this  union  would  extinguifh 
all  their  hopes  of  a Revolution  in  favour  of  a Pre- 
tender. The  nobility  found  themfelves  degraded 
in  point  of  dignity  and  influence,  by  being  excluded 
from  their  feats  in  Parliament.  The  trading  part 
of  the  nation  beheld  their  commerce  faddled  with 
heavy  duties  and  reftridtions,  and  confldered  the 
privilege  of  trading  to  the  Englifh  plantations  as  a 
precarious  and  uncertain  profpedt  of  advantage. 
The  barons  or  gentlemen  were  exafperated  at  a coa- 
lition, by  which  their  Parliament  was  annihilated, 
and  their  credit  deftroyed.  The  people  in  general 
exclaimed,  that  the  digntty  of  their  Crown  was  be- 
trayed : that  the  independency  of  their  nation  had 
fallen  a facrifice  to  treachery  and  corruption  : that 
whatever  conditions  might  be  fpecioufly  offered, 
they  could  not  expedt  they  would  be  obferved  by  a 
Parliament  in  which  the  Englifh  had  fuch  a majority. 
They  exaggerated  the  dangers  to  which  the  confti- 
tution  of  their  Church  would  be  expofed  from  a 
bench  ofBilhops,  and  a Parliament  of  Epifcopalians, 
This  confideration  alarmed  the  Prefbyterian  mini- 
fters  to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  employed  all  their 
power  and  credit  in  waking  the  refentment  of  their 
hearers  againft  the  treaty,  which  produced  an  uni- 
verfal  ferment  among  all  ranks  of  people.  Even  the 
mod  rigid  Puritans  joined  the  Cavaliers  in  expreffing 
their  deteflation  of  the  Union  ; and,  laying  afide 
their  mutual  animofities,  promifed  to  co-operate  in 
oppoflng  a meafure  fo  ignominious  and  prejudicial 
to  their  country.  In  Parliament  the  oppofition  was 
headed  by  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athol,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Annandale.  The  firft  of  thefe 
3 noblemen 
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blemen  had  wavered  fo  much  in  his  condudt,  that  c H A P. 
it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  his  real  political  principles. 

He  was  generally  fuppofed  to  favour  the  claim  of' 
the  Pretender ; but  he  was  afraid  of  embarking  too 
far  in  his  caufe,  and  avoided  violent  meafures  in  the 
difcuffion  of  this  treaty,  left  he  ffiould  incur  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  Englifti  Parliament,  and  forfeit  the 
eftate  he  poffefted  in  that  kingdom.  Athol  was 
more  forward  in  his  profeffions  of  attachment  to  the 
Court  of  St.  Germain’s ; but  he  had  lefs  ability,  and 
his  zeal  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  inflamed  by  re- 
fentment  againft  the  miniftry.  The  debates  upon 
the  different  articles  of  the  treaty  were  carried  on 
with  great  heat  and  vivacity ; and  many  ftirewd  ar- 
guments were  ufed  againft  this  fcheme  of  an  incor- 
porating union.  One  member  affirmed,  that  it  would 
furnilh  a handle  to  any  afpiring  Prince  to  overthrow 
the  liberties  of  all  Britain  ; for  if  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  could  alter,  or  rather  fubvert  its  conftitu- 
tion,  this  circumftance  might  be  a precedent  for  the 
Parliament  of  Great-Britain  to  affume  the  fame 
power : that  the  reprelentatives  for  Scotland  would, 
from  their  poverty,  depend  upon  thole  who  poffefted 
the  means  of  corruption : and  having  expreffed  fo 
little  concern  for  the  fupport  of  their  own  conftitu- 
tion,  would  pay  very  little  regard  to  that  of  any 
other.  £C  What ! (faid  the  Duke  of  Hamilton)  fhall 
we  in  half  an  hour  give  up  what  our  forefathers 
maintained  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  many 
ages  ? Are  here  none  of  the  defcendants  of  thole 
worthy  patriots,  who  defended  the  liberty  of  their 
country  againft  all  invaders ; who  affifted  the  great 
King  Robert  Bruce  to  reftore  the  conftitution, 
and  revenge  the  falfehood  of  England,  and  the 
ufurpation  of  Baliol  ? Where  are  the  Douglaffes 
and  Campbells?  Where  are  the  Peers,  where  are 
the  Barons,  once  the  bulwark  of  the  nation  ? 

Shall  we  yield  up  the  fovereignty  and  indepen- 
dency of  our  country,  when  we  are  commanded 
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book“  by  thofe  we  reprefent  to  preferve  the  fame,  and 
Jy/C  allured  of  their  afliftance  to  fupport  us?”  The 
Duke  of  Athol  protefted  againft  an  incorporating 
Union,  as  contrary  to  the  honour,  intereft,  fun- 
damental laws,  and  conftitution  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  the  birthright  of  the  Peers,  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Barons  and  Boroughs,  and  to 
the  claim  of  right,  property,  and  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jedts.  To  this  proteft  nineteen  Peers  and  forty-fix 
Commoners  adhered.  The  Earl  Marefchal  entered 
a proteft,  importing,  that  no  perfon  being  fucceftor 
to  the  Crown  of  England  fhould  inherit  that  of  Scot- 
land, without  iuch  previous  limitations  as  might  fe- 
cure  the  honour  and  fovereignty  of  the  Scottifh 
Crown  and  Kingdom,  the  frequency  and  power  of 
Parliament,  the  religion,  liberty,  and  trade  of  the 
nation,  from  Englifh  or  any  foreign  influence.  He 
was  feconded  by  fix-and-forty  members.  With  re- 
gard to  the  third  article  of  the  Union,  ftipulating, 
that  both  kingdoms  fhould  be  reprefented  by  one 
and  the  fame  Parliament,  the  country-party  ob- 
ferved,  that,  by  affenting  to  th;s  expedient,  they  did 
in  effect  link  their  own  conftitution,  while  that  of 
England  underwent  no  alteration  : that  in  all  nations 
there  are  fundamentals,  which  no  power  whatever 
can  alter  : that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment being  one  of  thefe  fundamentals  among  the 
Scots,  no  Parliament,  or  any  other  power,  could 
e'*er  legally  prohibit  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  or 
depi  ive  any  of  the  three  eftates  of  its  right  of  fitting 
or  voting  in  Parliament,  or  give  up  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Parliament : but  that  by  this  treaty  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  was  entirely  abrogated,  its 
rights  and  privileges  facrificed,  and  thofe  of  the 
Englifh  Parliament  fubftituted  in  their  place.  They 
argued,  that  though  the  legiflative  power  in  Parlia- 
ment was  regulated  and  determined  by  a majority  of 
voices ; yet  the  giving  up  the  conftitution,  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  nation,  was  not  fubjedfc 
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Vj  fuffrage,  being  founded  on  dominion  and  proper-  chap. 
ty ; and  therefore  could  not  be  legally  furrendered  1X' 
Without  the  confent  of  every  perfonwho  had  a right  i70co 
to  elect  and  be  reprefented  in  Parliament.  They 
affirmed  that  the  obligation  laid  on  the  Scottifh 
members  to  refide  fo  long  in  London,  in  attendance 
on  the  Britifli  Parliament,  would  drain  Scotland  of 
all  its  money,  impoverifh  the  members,  and  fubjefl 
them  to  the  temptation  of  being  corrupted.  Another 
proteft  was  entered  by  the  Marquis  of  Annandale 
againfl:  an  incorporating  union,  as  being  odious  to 
the  people,  fubverfive  of  the  conftitution,  fovereign- 
ty,  and  claim  of  right,  and  threatening  ruin  to  the 
Church  as  by  law  eftablifhed.  Fifty-two  members 
joined  in  this  proteffation.  Almoft  every  article 
produced  the  moft  inflammatory  difputes.  The  Lord 
Belhaven  enumerated  the  mifchiefs  which  would  at- 
tend the  Union,  in  apathetick  lpeech,  that  drew  tears 
from  the  audience,  and  is  at  this  day  looked  upon 
as  a prophecy  by  great  part  of  the  Scottiili  nation. 
Addreflfes  againfl  the  treaty  were  prefented  to  Par- 
liament by  the  Convention  of  Boroughs,  the  Com- 
mifljoners  of  the  General  Aflembly,  the  Company 
trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  as  well  as  from 
feveral  fhires,  ftewarties,  boroughs,  towns,  and  pa- 
1 1 flies,  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
without  difiinflion  of  Whig  or  Tory,  Episcopalian 
or  Prefbyterian.  The  Earl  of  Buchan  for  the  Peers, 
Lockhart  of  Cam warth  for  the  Barons,  Sir  Walter 
Stuart  in  behalf  of  tne  Peers,  Barons,  and  Boroughs; 
tU  Eaiis  of  Errol  anct  Manfchal  for  themfeb/es,  as 
High-conflable  and  Earl- marfhal  of  the  kingdom, 
protefted  feverally  againfl  the  treaty  of  Union? 

§ IX.  W hile  tnis  oppofition  raged  within  doors 
the  refentment  of  the  people  rofe  to  tranfports  of 
fury  and  revenge.  The  more  rigid  Prefoyterians, 
known  by  the  name  of  Cameronians,  chofe  officers, 
formed  themielves  into  regiments,  provided  horfes, 
aims,  and  ammunition,  and  marching  to  Dumfries, 
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book  burned  the  articles  of  the  Union  at  the  Market-crofs, 
I*  juftifying  their  condudt  in  a publick  declaration. 
'They  made  a tender  of  their  attachment  to  Duke 
Hamilton,  from  whom  they  received  encouragement 
in  Secret.  They  reconciled  themfelves  to  the  Epis- 
copalians and  the  Cavaliers  r they  refolved  to  take 
the  route  to  Edinburgh,  and  diffolve  the  Parlia- 
ment ; while  the  Duke  of  Athol  undertook  to  Secure 
the  pals  of  Sterling  with  his  Highlanders,  fo  as  to 
open  the  communication  between  the  weftern  and 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Seven  or  eight 
thoufand  men  were  adtually  ready  to  appear  in  arms 
at  the  town  6f  Hamilton,  and  march  diredtly  to 
Edinburgh,  under  the  Duke’s  command,  when  that 
nobleman  altered  his  opinion,  and  difpatched  private 
couriers  through  the  whole  country,  requiring  the 
people  to  defer  their  meeting  till  further  directions. 
The  fame  Sanguine  Cavaliers  accufed  his  Grace  of 
treachery ; but  in  all  likelihood  he  was  actuated  by 
prudential  motives.  He  alledged,  in  his  own  ex- 
cufe,  that  the  nation  was  not  in  a condition  to  carry 
on  Such  an  enterprize,  especially  as  the  Englifh  had 
already  detached  troops  to  the  border,  and  might  in 
a few  days  have  wafted  over  a considerable  reinforce- 
ment from  Holland.  During  this  commotion  among 
the  Cameronians,  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glaf- 
gow  were  filled  with  tumults.  Sir  Patrick  Johnfton, 
provofl  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
Commiffioners  for  the  Union,  was  befieged  in  his 
own  houfe  by  the  populace,  and  would  have  been 
torn  in  pieces,  had  not  the  guards  difperfed  the  mul- 
titude. The  Privy  Council  iffued  a proclamation 
againft  riots,  commanding  all  perfons  to  retire  from 
the  Streets  whenever  the  drum  Should  beat;  ordering 
the  guards  to  fire  upon  thofe  who  Should  difobey 
this  command,  and  indemnifying  them  from  all  pro- 
fecution  for  maiming  or  Haying  the  lieges.  Thefe 
guards  were  placed  all  round  the  houfe  in  which  the 
Peers  and  Commons  were  aSSembled,  and  the  Coun- 
cil 
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cil  received  the  thanks  of  the  Parliament,  for  having 
thus  provided  for  their  fafety.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  precautions  of  the  Government,  the  Commif- 
fioner  was  conftantly  faluted  with  the  curfes  and  im- 
precations of  the  people  as  he  palled  along : his 
guards  were  pelted,  and  fome  of  his  attendants 
wounded  with  Hones  as  they  fat  by  him  in  the  coach, 
fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  pals  through  the  ftreets 
on  full  gallop. 

§ X.  Againft  all  this  national  fury,  the  Dukes 
of  Queenfberry  and  Argyle,  the  Earls  of  Montrofe, 
Seafield,  and  Stair,  and  the  other  noblemen  attached 
to  the  Union,  a£ted  with  equal  prudence  and  refo- 
lution.  They  argued  ftrenuoufly  againft  the  ob- 
jections that  were  ftarted  in  the  houfe.  They  mag- 
nified the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  king- 
dom from  the  privileges  of  trading  to  the  Englifh 
plantations,  and  being  protected  in  their  commerce 
by  a powerful  navy  ; as  well  as  from  the  exclufion  of 
a Popilh  Pretender,  who  they  knew  was  odious  to 
the  nation  in  general.  They  found  means,  partly 
by  their  promifes,  and  partly  by  corruption,  to  bring 
over  the  Earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Marchmont,  with 
the  whole  fquadron  who  had  hitherto  been  unpropi- 
tious  to  the  Court.  They  difarmed  the  refentment 
of  the  Clergy,  by  promoting  an  act  to  be  inferted 
in  the  Union,  declaring  the  Prelbyterian  difcipline 
to  be  the  only  government  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, unalterable  in  all  fucceeding  times,  and  a fun- 
damental article  of  the  treaty.  They  foothed  the 
African  Company  with  the  profpet  of  being  indem- 
nified for  the  lofies  they  had  fuftained.  They  amufed 
individuals  w7ith  the  hope  of  ftiaring  the  reft  of  the 
equivalent.  They  employed  emiftaries  to  allay  the 
ferment  among  the  Cameronians,  and  difunite  them 
from  the  Cavaliers,  by  canting,  praying,  and  de- 
monftrating  the  abfurdity,  finfulnefs,  and  danger  of 
fuch  a coalition.  Thefe  remonftrances  were  rein- 
forced by  the  fum  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  which 
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BOOK  the  Queen  privately  lent  to  the  Scottilli  treafury,  and 
. which  was  now  diftributed  by  the  Miniftry  in  fuch 
1706.  a manner  as  might  bed  conduce  to  the  fuccefs  of 
the  treaty.  By  thefe  practices  they  diminifhed^ 
though  they  could  not  filence  the  clamour  of  the 
people,  and  obtained  a confiderable  majority  in  Par- 
liament, which  out-voted  all  oppofition.  Not  but 
that  the  Duke  of  Queenfberry  at  one  time  defpaired 
of  fucceeding,  and  being  in  continual  apprehenfion 
for  his  life,  expreffed  a defire  of  adjourning  the  Par- 
ment,  until  by  time  and  good  management  he  fhould 
be  able  to  remove  thofe  difficulties  that  then  feemed 
to  be  infurmountable.  But  the  Lord  Treafurer  Go- 
dolphin,  who  forefaw  that  the  meafure  would  be 
entirely  loft  by  delay,  and  was  no  judge  of  the  dif- 
ficulties, infilled  upon  his  proceeding.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  he  remitted  the  money,  and  gave 
direflions  for  having  forces  ready  at  a call,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland.  At  length  the  Scottifh  Par- 
liament approved  and  ratified  all  the  articles  of  the 
Union,  with  fome  fmall  variation.  They  then  pre- 
pared an  a£t  for  regulating  thp  eledtion  of  the  fix- 
teen  Peers  and  forty-five  Commoners  to  reprefent 
Scotland  in  the  Britifh  Parliament.  This  being 
touched  with  the  fceptre,  the  Three  Eftates  pro- 
ceeded to  ele6t  their  reprelentatives.  The  remain- 
ing part  of  the  feffion  was  employed  in  making  re- 
gulations concerning  the  coin,  in  examining  the  ac- 
counts of  their  African  Company,  and  providing 
for  the  due  application  of  the  equivalent,  which  was 
fcandaloufly  mifapplied.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of" 
March  the  Comrniffioner  adjourned  the  Parliament, 
after  having,  in  a fhort  fpeech,  taken  notice  of  the 
honour  they  had  acquired  in  concluding  an  affair  of 
fuch  importance  to  their  country.  Having  thus  ac- 
complifhed  the  great  purpofe  of  the  Court,  he  fet 
out  for  London,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he 
was  met  by  above  forty  noblemen  in  their  coaches, 
and  about  four  hundred  gentlemen  on  horfeback. 

Next 
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Next  day  he  waited  upon  the  Queen  at  Kenfington,  c H A i\ 
from  whom  he  met  with  a very  gracious  reception.  Q , t 
Perhaps  there  is  not  another  inftance  upon  record,  1706. 
of  a miniftry’s  having  carried  a point  of  this  impor- 
tance againil  fuch  a violent  torrent  of  oppoiition,  and 
contrary  to  the  general  fenfe  and  inclination  of  a 
whole  exafperated  people.  The  Scots  were  perfuaded 
that  their  trade  would  be  deftroyed,  their  nation  op- 
preffed,  and  their  country  ruined,  in  confequence 
of  the  union  with  England  ; and  indeed  their  opi- 
nion was  fupported  by  very  plaufible  arguments. 

The  majority  of  both  nations  believed  that  the  treaty 
would  produce  violent  convulfions,  or  at  beft  prove 
ineffedtual.  But  we  now  fee  it  has  been  attended 
with  none  of  the  calamities  that  were  prognofticated ; 
that  it  quietly  took  effedt,  and  fully  anfwered  all  the 
purpofes  for  which  it  was  intended.  Hence  we  may 
learn,  that  many  great  difficulties  are  furmounted, 
becaufe  they  are  not  feen  by  thofe  who  diredt  the 
execution  of  any  great  project ; and  that  many 
fchemes,  which  theory  deems  impracticable,  will 
yet  fucceed  in  the  experiment. 

§ XI.  The  Engliffi  Parliament  affiembling  on  the 
third  day  of  December,  the  Queen,  in  her  fpeech 
to  both  Houfes,  congratulated  them  on  the  glorious 
fucceiTes  of  her  arms.  She  defired  the  Commons 
would  grant  fuch  iupplies  as  might  enable  her  to 
improve  the  advantages  of  this  luccefsful  cam- 
paign. She  told  them  that  the  treaty  of  Union,  as 
concluded  by  the  Commiffioners  of  both  kingdoms, 
was  at  that  time  under  the  confideration  of  the  Scot- 
tiffi  Parliament;  and  ffie  recommended  difpatch  in 
the  publick  affairs,  that  both  friends  and  enemies 
might  be  convinced  of  the  firrnnefs  and  vigour  of 
their  proceedings.  The  Parliament  was  perfectly 
well  difpofed  to  comply  with  all  her  Majefty’s  re- 
quefls.  Warm  addreifes  were  prefented  by  both 
TIoufes.  Then  they  proceeded  to  the  confideration 
of  the  ffipply,  and  having  examined  the  eflimates  in 
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BOOK  lefs  than  a week,  voted  near  fix  millions  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  enfuing  year.  Neverthelefs,  in  examin- 
1706.  ing  the  accounts,  fome  objections  arofe.  They 
found  that  the  extraordinary  fupplies  for  the  fupport 
of  King  Charles  of  Spain,  amounted  to  eight  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  more  than  the  fums  provided  by 
Parliament.  Some  members  argued  that  very  ill 
confequences  might  enfue,  if  a miniftry  could  thus 
run  the  nation  in  debt,  and  expect  the  Parliament 
fnould  pay  the  money.  The  courtiers  anfwered,  that 
if  any  thing  had  been  raifed  without  neceffity,  or  ill 
applied,  it  was  reafonable  that  thofe  who  were  in  fault 
fhould  be  punifhed : but,  as  this  expence  was  in- 
curred to  improve  advantages,  at  a time  when  the 
occafion  could  not  be  communicated  to  Parliament^ 
the  miniftry  was  rather  to  be  applauded  for  their 
zeal,  than  condemned  for  their  liberality.  The 
queftion  being  put,  the  majority  voted  that  thofe 
fums  had  been  expended  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  for  the  intereft  of  King  Charles 
againft  the  common  enemy,  and  for  the  lafety  and 
honour  of  the  nation.  When  the  Speaker  prefented 
the  money-bills,  he  told  her,  that  as  the  glorious 
victory  obtained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at 
Ramillies,  was  fought  before  it  could  be  fuppofed 
the  armies  were  in  the  field,  fo  it  was  no  lefs  furpri- 
* zing  that  the  Commons  had  granted  fupplies  to  her 

Majefty,  before  the  enemy  could  well  know  that  the 
Parliament  was  fitting.  The  General  was  again  ho- 
noured with  the  thanks  of  both  Houfes.  The  Lords 
in  an  addrefs,  befought  the  Queen  to  fettle  his  ho- 
nours on  his  poflerity.  An  a Ct  was  paffed  for  this 
purpofe  ; and,  in  purfuance  of  another  addrefs  from 
the  Commons,  a penfion  of  five  thoufand  pounds 
out  of  the  Pofl-Office  was  fettled  upon  him  and  his 
deicendants.  The  Lords  and  Commons  having 
adjourned  themfelves  to  the  laft  day  of  December, 
the  Queen  clofed  the  year  with  triumphal  procefiionSa 
As  the  ftandards  and  colours  taken  at  Blenheim  had 

been 
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been  placed  in  Weftminfter-hall,  fo  now  thofe  that  c 
had  been  brought  from  the  field  of  Ramillies  were 
put  up  in  Guildhall,  as  trophies  of  that  victory. 
About  this  time,  the  Earls  of  Kent,  Lindfey,  and 
‘ Kingfton,  were  raifed  to  the  rank  of  MarquifTes. 
The  Lords  Wharton,  Paulet,  Godolphin,  and 
Cholmondeley,  were  created  Earls.  Lord  Walden, 
fon  and  heir  apparent  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  ob- 
tained the  title  of  Earl  of  Bindon  : the  Lord-Keeper 
Cowper  and  Sir  Thomas  Pelham  were  enobled  as 
Barons. 

§ XII.  The  Parliament  being  affembled  after 
their  fhort  recefs,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  moved 
for  an  addrefs  'to  the  Queen,  defiring  her  Majefly 
would  order  the  proceedings  of  the  Commiffioners 
for  the  Union,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Scottifh  Par- 
liament on  the  faid  fubjedt,  to  be  laid  before  them. 
He  was  feconded  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
the  Earl  of  Rochefter ; and  anfwered  by  the  Earl 
of  Godolphin,  who  told  them  they  needed  not  doubt 
but  that  her  Majefty  would  communicate  thofe  pro- 
ceedings, as  foon  a£  the  Scottifh  Parliament  fhould 
have  difcuffed  the  fubjedl  of  the  Union.  The  Lords 
Wharton,  Somers,  and  Hallifax  obferved,  that  it 
was  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  that  the  treaty  of 
Union  fhould  firft  come  ratified  from  the  Parliament 
of  - Scotland  j and  that  then,  and  not  before,  it 
would  be  a proper  time  for  the  Lords  to  take  it  into 
' confideration.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Janu- 
ary, the  Queen  in  perfon  told  both  Houfes,  that  the 
treaty  of  Union,  with  fome  additions  and  alterations, 
was  ratified  by  an  aft  of  the  Scottifh  Parliament : 
'that  flie  had  ordered  it  to  be  laid  before  them ; and 
hoped  it  would  meet  with  their  concurrence  and 
approbation.  She  defired  the  Commons  would  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  equivalent,  in  cafe  the 
treaty  fhould  be  approved.  She  obferved  to  both 
Houfes,  that  now  they  had  an  opportunity  of  putting 
the  laft  hand  to  a happy  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ; 
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BOOK  and  that  fhe  fhould  look  upon  it  as  a particular  hap- 
J‘  , pinefs,  if  this  great  work,  which  had  been  fo  often 
j/o^:  attempted  without  fuccefs,  could  be  brought  to 
perfection  in  her  reign.  When  the  Commons 
formed  themfelves  into  a committee  of  the  whole 
Houfe,  to  deliberate  on  the  articles  of  the  Union,  and 
the  Scottifh  A£t  of  Ratification,  the  Tory  party, 
which  was  very  weak  in  that  affembly,  began  to  ftart 
fome  objections.  Sir  John  Packington  difapproved 
of  this  incorporating  Union,  which  he  likened  to  a 
marriage  with  a woman  againft  her  confent.  He 
faid  it  was  an  union  carried  on  by  corruption  and 
bribery  within  doors,  by  force  and  violence  without : 
that  the  promoters  of  it  had  bafely  betrayed  their 
trull,  in  giving  up  their  independent  conllitution, 
and  he  would  leave  it  to  the  judgement  of  the  Houfe, 
to  confider  whether  or  no  men  of  fuch  principles 
were  fit  to  be  admitted  into  their  Houfe  of  Repre- 
fentatives.  He  obferved,  that  her  Majelty,  by  the 
coronation-oath,  was  obliged  to  maintain  the  Church 
of  England  as  by  law  eftablifhed  ; and  likewife  bound 
by  the  fame  oath  to  defend  the  Prefbyterian  Kirk  of 
Scotland  in  one  and  the  fame  kingdom.  Now,  faid 
he,  after  this  union  is  in  force,  who  fhafl  adminifter 
this  oath  to  her  Majelly  ? It  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  the 
Scots,  who  are  incapable  of  it,  and  no  well-wifhers 
to  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  then  only  the  part 
of  the  Bifhops  to  do  it;  and  can  it  be  fuppofed  that 
thofe  reverend  perfons  will,  or  can,  act  a thing  fo 
contrary  to  their  own  order  and  inftitution,  as  thus 
to  promote  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Prefbyterian 
church-government  in  the  united  kingdom.  He 
added,  that  the  Church  of  England  being  eftablifhed 
jure  divino , and  the  Scots  pretending  that  the  Kirk 
was  alfo  jure  divino , he  could  not  tell  how  two  na- 
tions that  clafhed  in  fo  efifential  an  article  could 
unite  : he,  therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  confult 
the  convocation  about  this  critical  point.  A motion 
was  made,  that  the  firft  article  of  the  treaty,  which 
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implies  a peremptory  agreement  to  an  incorporating  chap. 
union  fhould  be  pollponed ; and  that  the  Houfe  J*;_  j 
fhould  proceed  to  the  confideration  of  the  terms  of  ,706. 
the  intended  union,  contained  in  the  other  articles. 

This  propofal  being  rejected,  fome  Tory  members 
quitted  the  Houfe ; and  all  the  articles  were  exa- 
mined and  approved  without  further  oppofition. 

The  Whigs  were  fo  eager  in  the  profecution  of  this 
point,  that  they  proceeded  in  a very  fuperficial  man- 
ner, and  with  fuch  precipitation  as  furnifhed  their 
H enemies  with  a plaufible  pretence  to  affirm  that  they 
a:  had  not  confidered  the  treaty  with  the  coolnefs  and 
3ii'  deliberation  which  an  affair  of  this  importance  re- 
:ht  quired. 

tic:  § XIII.  Before  the  Lords  began  to  inveftigate 

the  articles  of  the  Union,  they,  at  the  inftance  of  the 
Archbiffiop  of  Canterbury,  brought  in  a bill  for  the 
■pn  fecurity  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  inferted  as  a 
tl  fundamental  and  effential  part  of  that  treaty.  It 
palled  through  both  Houfes  without  oppofition,  and 
mu  received  the  Royal  affent.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of 
k Pebruary,  the  debates  concerning  the  Union  began 
fa  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  Queen  being  prefent, 
j|{,  and  the  Bifhop  of  Sarum  chairman  of  the  committee. 

*t|  The  Earls  of  Rochefter,  Anglefey,  and  Nottingham, 
u argued  againft  the  Union  ; as  did  the  Bifhop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  Lord  Haverfham,  in  a premeditated 
harangue,  faid  the  queftion  was,  Whether  two  na- 
tions independent  in  their  fovereignties,  that  had 
their  diftindt  laws  and  interefts,  their  different  forms 
of  worfhip,  church -government,  and  order,  fhould 
i be  united  into  one  kingdom  ? He  fuppofed  it  an 
union  made  up  of  fo , many  mifmatched  pieces,  of 
fuch  jarring,  incongruous  ingredients,  that  fhould 
it  ever  take  effedt,  it  would  carry  the  neceffary  con- 
lequences  of  a handing  power  and  force,  to  keep 
them  from  falling  afunder  and  breaking  in  pieces 
every  moment.  He  repeated  what  had  been  faid 
by  Lord  Bacon,  that  an  unity  pieced  up  by  diredt 
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book  admiffion  of  contrarieties  in  the  fundamental  points 
1‘  of  it,  is  like  the  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  image, 
^ which  were  made  of  iron  and  clay  : they  may  cleave 
► together,  but  would  never  incorporate.  He  di  dented 

fr  m the  union  tor  the  fake  of  the  good  old  Englifh 
conftitution,  in  which  he  dreaded  fome  alteration 
from  the  additional  weight  of  fixty-one  Scottifh 
members,  and  thefe  too  returned  by  a Scottifh  privy- 
council.  He  took  notice,  that  above  one  hundred 
Scottifh  Peers,  and  as  many  Commoners,  were  ex- 
cluded from  fitting  and  voting  in  Parliament,  though 
they  had  as  much  right  of  inheritance  to  fit  there, 
as  any  Englifh  Peer  had  of  fitting  in  the  Parliament 
of  England.  He  expreffed  his  apprehenfion  of  this 
precedent ; and  aflced  what  fecurity  any  Peer  of 
England  had  for  his  right  and  privilege  of  Peerage, 
which  thofe  Lords  had  not.  He  faid,  if  the  B ifliops 
would  weaken  their  own  caufe,  fo  far  as  to  give  up 
the  two  great  points  of  epifcopal  ordination  and  con- 
firmation ; if  they  would  approve  and  ratify  the  a6t 
for  fecuring  the  Prefbyterian  church-government  in 
Scotland,  as  the  true  Proteflant  religion  and  purity 
of  worfhip;  they  muft  give  up  that  which  had  been 
contended  for  between  them  and  the  Prefbyterians 
for  thirty  years,  and  been  defended  by  the  greatell 
and  moil  learned  men  in  the  Church  of  England. 
He  objected  to  the  exempting  articles,  by  which 
heritable  offices  and  fuperiorities  were  referved.  He 
affirmed  that  the  union  was  contrary  to  the  fenfe  of 
the  Scottifh  nation  : that  the  murmurs  of  the  people 
had  been  fo  loud  as  to  fill  the  whole  kingdom  ; and 
fo  bold  as  to  reach  even  to  the  doors  of  the  Parlia- 
ment: that  the  Parliament  itfelfhad  fufpended  their 
beloved  claufe  in  the  Ad  of  Security  for  arming  the 
people  : that  the  government  had  i filled  a proclama- 
tion, pardoning  all  daughter,  bloodihed,  and  maim- 
ing, committed  upon  thofe  who  fhould  be  found  in 
tumults.  From  thefe  circumftances  he  concluded, 
that  the  Scottifh  nation  was  averfe  to  an  incorpora- 
ting 
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ting  union,  which  he  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moil  chap. 
dangerous  experiments  to  both  nations.  Lord  North 
and  Grey  complained  of  the  fmall  and  unequal  pro-  170?s% 
portion  of  the  land-tax  impofed  upon  Scotland.  The 
Earl  of  Nottingham  faid  it  was  highly  unreafonable 
that  the  Scots,  who  were  by  the  treaty  let  into  all 
the  branches  of  the  Englifh  trade,  and  paid  fo  little 
towards  the  expence  of  the  government,  fhould 
moreover  have  fuch  a round  fum  by  way  of  equiva- 
lent. The  fame  topicks  were  infilled  upon  by  the 
Lords  North  and  Grey,  Guernfey,  Granville,  Sta- 
well,  and  Abingdon.  The  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
after  having  oppofed  every  article  feparately,  con- 
cluded with  words  to  this  effect : <c  As  Sir  John 
cc  Maynard  faid  to  the  late  King  at  the  Revolution, 
cc  that  having  buried  all  his  contemporaries  in  W eft- 
<c  minfter-hall,  he  was  afraid,  if  his  Majefly  had 
<c  not  come  in  that  very  juncture  of  time,  he  might 
{<  have  likewife  outlived  the  very  laws  3 fo,  if  this 
<c  union  do  pafs,  as  I have  no  reafon  to  doubt  but  it 
cc  will,  I may  juftly  affirm  I have  outlived  all  the 
<c  laws,  and  the  very  conftitution  ofEngland : I,  there- 
c<  fore,  pray  to  God  to  avert  the  dire  effects  which 
<c  may  probably  enfue  from  fuch  an  incorporating 
<f  union.” 

§ XIV.  Thefe  arguments  and  objections  were 
anfwered  by  the  Lord-Treafurer  Godolphin,  the 
Earls  of  Sunderland  and  Wharton,  the  Lords  Townf- 
hend,  Hallifax,  and  Somers,  the  Biffiops  of  Ox- 
ford, Norwich,  and  Sarum.  They  obferved,  that 
fuch  an  important  meafure  could  not  be  offe&ed 
without  fome  inconveniencies  ; but  that  thefe  ought 
to  be  borne,  in  confideration  of  the  greatnefs  of  the 
advantage  : that  the  chief  dangers  to  which  the 
Church  was  expofed  arofe  from  France  and  Popery ; 
and  this  union  would  effectually  fecure  it  againft 
thefe  evils : that  Scotland  lay  on  the  weakeft  fide  of 
England,  which  could  not  be  defended  but  by  art 
expen  five  army.  Should  a war  break  out  between 
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book  the  two  nations,  and  Scotland  be  conquered,  yet 
even  in  that  cafe  it  would  be  necefTary  to  keep  it  un- 
3706;  der  with  a Handing  army,  which  any  enterprizing 
Prince  might  model  for  his  ambitious  pur  poles,  and 
joining  with  the  Scots,  enllave  his  Englifh  dominions: 
that  any  union  after  a conqueil  would  be  compul- 
five,  confequently  of  fhort  duration  3 whereas,  now 
it  was  voluntary  it  would  be  lafting : that  with  re- 
gard to  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  all  heats  and  anirrsofi- 
ties  might  be  allayed  by  foft  and  gentle  manage- 
ment. The  cantons  of  Switzerland,  though  they 
profeffed  different  religions,  were  yet  united  in  one 
general  body ; and  the  diet  of  Germany  was  com- 
pofed  of  Princes  and  States,  among  whom  thre 
different  perfuafions  prevailed;  lb  that  two  forts  of 
difcipline  might  very  well  fubfift  under  one  legifla- 
ture.  If  there  was  any  danger  on  either  fide,  it 
threatened  the  Scots  much  more  than  the  Englifh, 
as  five  hundred  and  thirteen  members  would  cer- 
tainly be  too  hard  for  forty-five ; and  in  the  Houle 
of  Lords,  fix-and-twenty  Bifhops  would  always  pre- 
ponderate againft  fixteen  Peers  from  Scotland.  Not- 
withftanding  all  the  oppofition  made  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Tory  interefl,  every  article  was  approved  by 
a great  majority,  though  not  without  a good  number 
of  proteftations ; and  a bill  of  ratification  was  pre- 
pared in  the  Lower  Houfe  by  Sir  Simon  Harcourt, 
the  Sollicitor-General,  in  fucli  an  artful  manner  as  to 
Bover**  Prevent  all  debates.  All  the  articles,  astheypaffed 
Quincy.  in  Scotland,  were  recited  by  way  of  preamble,  to- 
1 *°n  laf  Set^er  with  the  a&s  made  in  both  Parliaments  for 
Feuquieres  fecurity  of  their  feveral  churches  ; and  in  conclu- 
Hiitory  of  fion  there  was  one  claufe,  by  which  the  whole  was 

Hi'ihof* the ratified  and  ena6led  into  a law.  By  this  contrivance, 
Duke  of  thofe  who  were  defirous  of  ftarting  new  difficulties 
AIailbo“  found  themfelves  difabled  from  purfuing  their  de- 
Conduft  %n*  They  cou1^  not  object  to  the  recital,  which 
of  the  Du-  was  barely  matter  of  fa  ft ; and  they  had  not  ftrength 

Malibo-1  CiiScienc  to  oppofe  the  general  ena&ing  claufe.  Oft 
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the  other  hand,  the  Whigs  promoted  it  with  fuch  CHAP, 
zeal,  that  it  pafled  by  a majority  of  one  hundred , Ix‘ 
and  fourteen,  before  the  others  had  recollected  ,7G6. 
themlelves  from  the  furprize  which  the  ftrufture  of  Lockhart, 
the  bill  had  occafioned.  It  made  its  way  through  *F.V*nd 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  with  equal  difpatch  ; and,  when  Voltaire, 
it  received  the  Royal  lanCtion,  the  Queen  expreffed 
the  utmoft  fatisfaCtion.  She  faid  fhe  did  not  doubt 
but  it  would  be  remembered  and  fpoke  of  hereafter, 
to  the  honour  of  thofe  who  had  been  inftrumental  in 
bringing  it  to  fuch  a happy  conclufion.  She  defired 
that  her  fubjech  of  both  kingdoms  fhould  from  hence- 
forward behave  with  all  poflible  refpeCl  and  kindnefs 
towards  one  another,  that  fo  it  might  appear  to  all 
the  world  they  had  hearts  difpofed  to  become  one 
people. 

§ XV.  As  the  ACt  of  Union  did  not  take  place  An.  1707, 
till  the  firft  of  May,  a great  number  of  traders  in 
both  kingdoms  refolved  to  make  advantage  of  this 
interval.  The  Englifh  propofed  to  export  into  Scot- 
land fuch  commodities  as  entitled  them  to  a draw- 
back, with  a view  to  bring  them  back  after  the  firft 
of  May.  The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  as  their 
duties  were  much  lower  than  thofe  in  England,  in- 
tended to  import  great  quantities  of  wine,  brandy, 
and  other  merchandize,  which  they  could  fell  at  a 
greater  advantage  in  England  after  the  union,  when 
there  would  be  a free  intercourfe  between  the  two 
nations.  Some  of  the  minifters  had  embarked  in 
this  fraudulent  defign,  which  alarmed  the  merchants 
of  England  to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  prefented  a 
remonftrance  to  the  Commons.  Refolutions  were 
immediately  taken  in  the  Houfe  againft  thefe  prac- 
tices, and  a bill  was  prepared : but  the  Lords  appre- 
hending that  it  in  fome  meafure  infringed  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Union,  and  that  it  might  give  umbrage 
to  the  Scottilh  nation,  it  was  dropped.  The  frauds 
had  been  in  a good  meafure  prevented  by  the  previ- 
ous refolutions  of  the  Houle  and  the  firft  day  of 
5 May 
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book  May  was  now  at  hand;  fo  that  the  bill  was  thought 

, _?•_  unneceffary.  On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  April 
1707.  the  Queen  prorogued  the  Parliament,  after  having 
given  them  to  underfland,  that  fhe  would  continue 
by  proclamation  the  Lords  and  Commons  already 
afTembled,  as  members  in  the  firft  Britifh  Parliament 
on  the  part  of  England,  purfuant  to  the  powers 
veiled  in  her  by  the  acts  of  Parliament  of  both 
Kingdoms,  ratifying  the  treaty  of  Union.  The  Par- 
liament was  accordingly  revived  by  proclamation,, 
and  another  iffued  to  convoke  the  firft  Parliament 
of  Great-Britain  for  the  twenty-third  day  of  Odlober. 
The  Scots  repaired  to  London,  where  they  were 
well  received  by  the  Queen,  who  bellowed  the  title 
of  Duke  on  the  Earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Montrofe. 
She  likewife  granted  a commiflion  for  a new  Privy- 
council  in  that  kingdom,  to  be  in  force  till  the  next 
Seflion  of  Parliament,  that  the  nation  might  not  be 
difgufted  by  too  fudden  an  alteration  of  outward 
appearances.  The  firft  of  May  was  appointed  as  a 
day  of  publick  thanldgiving ; and  congratulatory 
addreffes  were  fent  up  from  all  parts  of  England : 
but  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  prepared  no  compli- 
ment; and  the  Scots  were  wholly  filent  on  this 
occafion. 

§ XVI.  In  the  courfe  of  this  feffion  the  Com- 
mons, in  an  addrefs  to  the  Queen,  defired  fhe 
would  re-fettle  the  illands  of  St.  Chriftopher’s 
and  Nevis  in  the  Well-Indies,  which  had  been 
ravaged  by  the  enemy.  They  likewife  refoived, 
That  an  humble  addrefs  fhould  be  prefented  to  her 
Majefty,  praying  fhe  would  concert  rneafures  for 
fuppreffing  a body  of  pirates  who  had  made  a fettle- 
ment  on  the  iHand  of  Madagafcar,  as  alfo  for  reco- 
vering and  preferving  the  ancient  poffeflions,  trade, 
and  filhery  in  Newfoundland.  The  French  Refugees 
likewife  delivered  a remonllrance  to  the  Queen,  re- 
capitulating the  benefits  which  the  perfecuted  Pro- 
•teftants  in  France  had  reaped  from  the  affiftance  of 
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her  Royal  Progenitors,  acknowledging  their  own  c H 
happinefs  in  living  under  her  gentle  government,  1: 
among  a people  by  whom  they  had  been  fo  kindly 
entertained  when  driven  from  their  native  country ; 
and  imploring  her  Majefty’s  interpofition  and  good 
offices  in  favour  of  their  diftrefted  and  perfecuted 
brethren  abroad.  She  gracioufly  received  this  ad- 
drefs,  declaring,  Hoe  had  always  great  companion 
for  the  unhappy  circumftances  of  the  Proteftants  in 
France:  that  She  would  communicate  her  thoughts 
on  this  fubjed  to  her  Allies  ; and  Ihe  expreffed  her 
hope  that  fuch  meifures  might  be  taken  as  fhould 
eifedually  anfwer  the  intent  of  their  petition.  In 
the  month  of  Mav  ffie  g-ranted  an  audience  to  an 
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ambaffador  extraordinary  from  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy, 
who  delivered  a letter  from  his  maker,  containing 
complaints  of  King  Auguftus,  who  had  maltreated 
the  Ruffian  troops  fent  to  his  affiftance,  concluded 
a dishonourable  peace  with  Charles  King  of  Sweden, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  allies,  and  Surrendered 
Count  Patkul,  the  Mufcovite  minifter,  as  a cleferter, 
to  the  Swedifh  Monarch,  contrary  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  even  to  the  pradice  of  barbarians.  He, 
therefore,  defired  her  Britannick  Majefty  would  ufe 
her  good  offices  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Count, 
and  the  other  Ruffian  prifoners  detained  at  Stock- 
holm ; and  that  ffie  would  take  into  her  protedion 
the  remains  of  the  Ruffian  auxiliaries  upon  the  Rhine, 
that  they  might  either  enter  into  the  fervice  of  the 
Allies,  or  be  at  liberty  to  return  in  fafety  to  their 
own  country.  The  Queen  adualiy  interpofed  in 
behalf  of  Patkul : but  her  interceffion  proved  in- 
effedual,  and  that  unhappy  minifter  was  put  to  death 
with  all  the  circumftances  of  wanton  barbarity.  As 
many  fevere  and  farcaftick  writings  had  lately  ap- 
peared, in  which  the  Whigs  and  Miniftry  were  re- 
viled, and  reflexions  hinted  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Queen’s  perfon,  the  government  refolved  to  make 
examples  of  the  authors  and  publishers  of  thefe  li- 
'V  ol,  II.  I centious 
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book  centious  productions.  Dr.  Jofeph  Browne  was  twicd 
r*  pilloried  for  a copy  of  verfes,  intituled,  cf  The 
cc  Country  Parfon’s  Advice  to  the  Lord-Keeper,” 
and  a' letter  which  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Harley.  William.  Stephens,  redtor  of  Sutton  in 
Surrey,  underwent  the  fame  fentence,  as  author  of 
a pamphlet,  called,  cc  A Letter  to  the  Author  of  the 
**  Memorial  of  the  Church  of  England.”  Edward 
Ward  was  fined  and  fet  in  the  pillory,  for  having 
written  a burlefque  poem  on  die  times,  under  the 
title  of tc  Hudibras  Redivivus and  the  fame  punifh- 
ment  was  inffifted  upon  William  Pittes,  author  of  a 
performance,  intituled,  tc  The  Cafe  of  the  Church 
cc  of  England’s  Memorial  fairly  Hated.” 

§XVII.  The  Lower  Eloufe  of  Convocation  ftill 
continued  to  wrangle  v/ith  ther  Superiors ; and 
though  they  joined  the  Upper  Houfe  in  a congratu- 
latory addrefs  to  the  Queen  on  die  fuccefs  of  her 
arms,  they  refcived  to  make  application  to  the  Com- 
mons againft  the  Union.  The  Queen  being  ap- 
prifed  of  their  defign,  defired  the  Archbifhop  to 
prorogue  them  for  three  weeks,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  which  the  a£f  of  Union  had  palled  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  Lower  Houfe  delivered  a reprefentation 
to  the  Eifhops,  in  which  they  affirmed,  no  fuch  pro- 
rogation had  ever  been  ordered  during  the  feffion  of 

O ^ O 

Parliament.  The  Biffiops  found  in  their  records 
leven  or  eight  precedents  of  fuch  prorogations,  and 
above  thirty  inftances  of  the  Convocation  having  fat 
fometimes  before,  and  fometimes  after  a feffion  of 
Parliament;  nay,  fometimes  even  when  the  Parlia- 
ment was  diffiolved.  The  Queen,  informed  of  thefe 
proceedings,  wrote  a letter  to  the  Archbifhop,  inti- 
mating, that  ffie  looked  upon  the  Lower  Houfe  as 
guilty  of  an  invafion  of  her  Royal  Supremacy  ; and 
that,  if  any  thing  of  the  fame  nature  ffiould  be  at- 
tempted for  the  future,  ffie  would  ufe  fuch  means 
for  puniffiing  offenders  as  the  law  warranted.  The 
Prolocutor  abfenting  himfelf  from  the  Convocation, 
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the  Archbifhop  pronounced  fentence  of  contumacy  c A ap* 
againft  him.  The  Lower  Houfe,  in  a proteftation,  \ % ^ 
declared  this  fentence  unlawful  and  altogether  null.  ,707. 
Neverthelefs,  the  Prolocutor  made  a full  fubmiflion, 
with  which  the  Archbifhop  was  fatisfied,  and  the  fen- 
tence was  repealed.  About  this  period  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  was  appointed  one  of  the  fecretaries  of 
ftate,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Charles  Pledges.  This 
change  was  not  effected  without  great  oppofition 
from  Harley,  who  was  in  his  heart  an  enemy  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  all  his  adherents ; and 
had  already,  by  his  fecret  intrigues,  made  confi- 
derable  progrefs  in  a fcheme  for  fuperfeding  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Duchefs. 

§ XVIII.  The  French  King  at  this  juncture 
feemed  to  be  entirely  abandoned  by  his  former  good 
fortune.  He  had  fuftained  fuch  a number  of  fuc- 
ceflive  defeats  as  had  drained  his  kingdom  of  people, 
and  his  treafury  was  almoft  exhaufted.  He  endea- 
voured to  fupport  the  credit  of  his  government  by 
iffuing  mint-bills,  in  imitation  of  the  bank-notes  of 
England : but,  notwithftanding  all  his  precautions, 
they  pafied  at  a difcount  of  three- and-fifty  per  cent. 

The  lands  lay  uncultivated  : the  manufactures  could 
be  no  longer  carried  on ; and  the  fubjeCts  perifhed 
with  famine.  The  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  feemed 
to  profper  in  every  quarter.  They  had  become  maf- 
ters  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  Netherlands,  in  con- 
ference of  the  victory  at  Ramillies  : the  army  of 
King  Charles  was  conflderably  reinforced  : a fcheme 
was  formed  for  the  conqueft  of  Toulon,  by  the  troops 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy*  fupplied 
with  a large  fum  of  money  by  Queen  Anne,  and 
affifted  by  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  Hol- 
land, under  the  command  of  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel. 

In  a word,  France  feemed  to  be  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  deftruCtion,  from  which  nothing  in  all  pro- 
bability could  have  faved  her  but  the  jealoufy  and 
milconduCt  of  the  Confederates,  Louis,  by  virtue 
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book  of  his  capitulation  with  the  Emperor  in  Italy,  was 
J*  enabled  to  fend  fuch  reinforcements  into  Spain,,  as 
~?07.  turned  the  fortune  of  the  war  in  that  country 5 while 
the  diftradtions  in  the  council  of  King  Charles  pre- 
vented that  unanimity  and  concurrence,  without 
which  no  fuccefs  can  be  expedied.  The  Earl  of 
Peterborough  declared  again!!:  an  offenfive  war,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  fubfiftence  in 
Caftile ; and  advifed  Charles  to  truft  to  the  expedi- 
tion againft  Toulon.  This  opinion  he  lent  from 
Italy,  to  which  he  had  withdrawn. 

§ XIX.  Charles,  however,  was  perfuaded  to  pe-x 
netrate  once  more  to  Madrid,  and  give  battle  to  the 
enemy  wherever  they  fhould  appear.  On  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  March  the  army  was  ‘aflembled  at 
Caudela,  to  the  number  of  fixteen  thouiand  men,, 
under  the  aufpices  of  the  Marquis  das  Minas,  to 
whom  the  Earl  of  Galway  was  lecond  in  command. 
They  marched  towards  Yecla,  and  undertook  the 
fiege  of  Vilena ; but,  having  received  intelligence 
that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  in  the  neighbourhood* 
they  advanced  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  April  in  four 
columns  towards  the  town  of  Almanza,  where  the 
enemy  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  their  num- 
ber being  confiderably  fuperior  to  that  of  the  con- 
federates. The  battle  began  about  two  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  the  whole  front  of  each  army  was  fully 
engaged.  The  Englifia  and  Dutch  fquadrons  on  the 
left,  fuftained  by  the  Portuguefe  liorfe  of  the  fecond 
line,  were  overpowered  after  a gallant  refiftance. 
The  centre,  confifting  chiefly  of  battalions  from 
Great-Bntain  and  Holland,  obliged  the  enemy  to 
give  way,  and  drove  their  firft  upon  their  fecond 
line : but  the  Portuguefe  cavalry  on  the  right  being 
broken  at  the  firff  charge,  their  foot  betook  them- 
felves  to  flight ; fo  that  the  Engliih  and  Dutch  troops 
being  left  naked  on  the  flanks,  were  furrounded  and 
attacked  on  eveiy  fide.  In  this  dreadful  emergency 
they  formed  themielves  into  a fquare,  and  retired 
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from  the  field  of  battle.  By  this  time  the  men  were  c 
quite  fpent  with  fatigue,  and  all  their  ammunition  ^ 
exhaufted  : they  were  ignorant  of  the  country,  aban- 
doned by  their  horfe,  deftitute  of  provilion,  and  cut 
off  from  all  hope  of  fupply.  Moved  by  thefe  difi* 
mal  confiderations  they  capitulated,  and  furrendered 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war,  to  the  amount  of  thir- 
teen battalions.  The  Portuguefe,  and  part  of  the 
Englifh  horfe,  with  the  infantry  that  guarded  the 
baggage,  retreated  to  Alcira,  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  Earl  of  Galway,  with  about  five-an'd-twenty 
hundred  dragoons  which  he  had  brought  from  the 
field  of  battle.  About  three  thoufand  men  of  the 
allied  army  were  killed  upon  the  fpot,  and  among 
that  number  Brigadier  Killigrew,  with  many  officers 
of  diftindion.  The  Earl  of  Galway,  who  charged 
in  perfon  at  the  head  of  Guifcard’s  dragoons,  re- 
ceived two  deep  cuts  in  the  face.  The  Marquis  das 
Minas  was  run  through  the  arm,  and  law  his  con- 
cubine, who  fought  in  die  habit'  of  an  Amazon, 
killed  by  his  fide:  the  Lords  Tyrawley,  Mark  Ker, 
and  Colonel  Clayton,  were  wounded  : all  their  artil- 
lery, together  with  an  hundred  and  twenty  colours 
and  llandards,  and  about  ten  thoufand  men,  were 
taken  ; fo  that  no  vidory  could  be  more  complete  : 
yet  k was  not  purchafed  without  the  lofs  of  two 
thoufand  men  fiain  in  the  adion,  including  fome 
officers  of  eminence.  The  Duke  of  Berwick,  who 
commanded  the  troops  of  King  Philip,  acquired  a 
great  addition  of  fame  by  his  condud  and  behaviour 
before  and  during  the  engagement : but  his  autho- 
rity was  fuperfeded  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  ar- 
rived in  the  army  immediately  after  the  battle.  This 
Prince  feemed  to  entertain  fome  private  views  of  his 
own ; for  he  took  no  effectual  ftep  to  improve  the 
vidory.  Lie  began  a private  negociation  with  the 
Earl  of  Galway,  during  which  the  two  armies  lay 
inadive  on  the  banks  of  the  Cinca;  and  he  con- 
cluded the  campaign  with  the  fiege  of  Lcrida,  win 
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book  was  furrendered  by  capitulation  on  the  lecond  day 
**  of  November:  then  the  troops  on  both  Tides  v/ent 
into  winter-quarters.  The  Earl  of  Galway  and  the 
Marquis  das  Minas  embarked  at  Barcelona  for  Lif- 
bon,  and  General  Carpenter  remained  commander 
of  the  Englifh  forces  quartered  in  Catalonia,  which 
was  now  the  only  part  of  Spain  that  remained  tQ 
King  Charles. 

§ XX.  The  attempt  upon  Toulon  by  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  Prince  Eugene  might  have  fucceeded, 
if  the  Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  repented  re- 
monitrances  of  the  Maritime  Pov/ers,  had  notdivided 
his  army  in  Italy,  by  detaching  a con fider able  body 
through  the  Ecclefiaftical  State  towards  Naples,  of 
which  he  took  pofieffion  without  any  difficulty. 
Befides,  ten  thoufand  recruits  defhined  for  the  Im- 
perial forces  in  Italy  were  detained  in  Germany, 
from  an  apprehenfion  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  who 
remained  in  Saxony,  and  feemed  to  be  upon  very 
indifferent  terms  with  the  Emperor.  With  the  af- 
fifcance  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fleets,  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  Prince  Eugene  paired  the  Var  * on  the 
eleventh  day  of  July,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
thirty  thoufand  men,  and  marched  diredtly  towards 
Toulon,  whither  the  artillery  and  ammunition  werq 
conveyed  on  board  of  the  combined  fquadrons. 
The  French  King  was  extremely  alarmed  at  this  at- 
tempt, as  flve  thoufand  pieces  of  cannon,  vail  ma- 


* TMS  paflage  was  effeaed  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  French,  who 
thought  the  works  they  had  railed  on  that  river  were  impregnable. 
The  honour  of  the  enterprize  was  in  a great  meafure  owing  to  the  gal- 
lantry cf  Sir  John  Norris  and  the  English  feamen.  That  brave  officer, 
embaiking  in  boats  with  fix  hundred  (ailors  and  marines,  entered  the 
river,  and  were  rowed  within  muiket  /hot  of  the  enemy’s  works,  where 
they  made  fuch  a vigorous  and  unexpected  attack,  that  the  French 
were  immediately  driven  from  part  of  their  entrenchments:  then  Sir 
John  landed  with  his  men,  clambered  over  the  works  that  were  deemed 
inacceffible,  and  attacking  the  defendants  i'word  in  hand,  compelled 
Them  to  fly  with  the  utmolt  precipitation.  This  detachment  was  fuf- 
ta.ned  by  Sir  Cloudefley  Shove!  in  perfon.  The  Duke  or  Savoy,  taking 
advantage  of  the  enemy’s  coniternation,  pafled  the  river  almoft  with! 
cut  opoofition. 
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g-azincs,  and  the  belt  part  of  his  fleet,  were  in  die 
harbour  of  Toulon,  and  ran  the  greatefl  rifque  of 
being  entirely  taken  or  deftroyed.  The  whole  king- 
dom of  France  was  filled  with  confler nation,  when 
they  found  their  enemies  were  in  the  boibm  of  their 
country.  The  Monarch  refoived  to  leave  no  Hone 
unturned  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  his  fubjedts 
exerted  theonfelves  in  a very  extraordinary  manner 
for  its  prefer vation . The  nobility  of  the  adjacent 
provinces  armed  their  fervants  and  tenants,  at  the 
head  of  whom  they  marched  into  the  city : they 
coined  their  plate,  and  pawned  their  jewels  for  mo- 
ney to  pay  the  workmen  employed  upon  the  fortifi- 
cations; and  feich  indufbry  was  ufed,  that  in  a few 
days  the  town  and  harbour,  which  had  been  greatly 
neglected,  were  put  in  a good  pofture  of  defence. 
The  Allies  took  poffeffion  of  die  eminences  that 
commanded  the  city,  and  the  ordnance  being  landed, 
erected  batteries.  From  thefe  they  began  to  can- 
nonade and  bombard  the  city,  while  the  fleet  at- 
tacked and  reduced  two  forts  at  die  entrance  of  the 
mole,  and  co-operated  in  die  fiege  with  their  grt rat 
guns  and  bomb-ketches.  The  garrifon  was  nume- 
rous, and  defended  the  place  with  great  vigour. 
They  funk  Slips  in  die  enter ance  to  the  mole  : they 
kept  up  a prodigious  fire  from  the  ramparts : they 
made  delperate  fellies,  and  even  drove  the  befiegers 
from  one  of  their  polls  with  great  (laughter.  The 
French  King,  alarmed  at  this  defign  of  his  enemies , 
ordered  troops  to  march  towards  Toulon  from  all 
parts  of  his  dominions.  He  countermanded  the 
forces  that  were  on  their  route  to  improve  the  vic- 
tory of  Almanza : a great  part  of  the  army  under 
\ iilars  on  the  Rhine  was  detached  to  Provence,  and 
the  Court  of  Verfailles  declared,  that  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  fhould  march  at  die  head  of  a ftrong 
army  to  the  relief  of  I onion.  1 he  Duke  of  Savoy 
being  apprifed  of  thefe  preparations,  feeing  no  hope 
of  reducing  the  place,  and  being  apprehenfive  that 
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Khis  paffage  would  be  intercepted,  refolved  to  aban- 
don his  enterprize,  The  artillery  being  reimbarked, 

^ with  the  Tick  and  wounded,  he  decamped  in  the 
night,  under  favour  of  a terrible  bombardment  and 
cannonading  from  the  Englifh  fleet,  and  retreated 
to  his  own  country  without  moleftation  *.  Then  he 
undertook  the  reduction  of  Suza,  the  garrifon  of 
which  furrendered  at  difcretion.  By  this  conqueft 
he  not  only  fecured  the  key  to  his  own  domi- 
nions, but  alfo  opened  to  himlelf  a free  paflfage  into 
Dauphine. 

§ XXL  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  having  left  a fqua- 
dron  with  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes  for  the  Mediterranean 
fervice,  fet  fail  for  England  with  the  reft  of  the 
fleet,  and  was  in  foundings  on  the  twenty-fecond 
day  of  October.  About  eight  o’clock  at  night  his 
own  fhip,  the  Aflociation,  ftruck  upon  the  rocks 
of  Scilly,  and  perifhed  with  every  perfon  on  board. 
This  was  likewife  the  fate  of  the  Eagle  and  the 
Romney : the  Firebrand  was  dafhed  in  pieces  on 
the  rocks ; but  the  Captain  and  four-and-twenty 
men  faved  themfelves  in  the  boat : the  Phoenix  was 
driven  on  fhore : the  Royal  Anne  was  faved  by  the 
prefence  of  mind  and  uncommon  dexterity  of  Sir 
George  Byng  and  his  officers  : the  St.  George,  com- 
manded by  Lord  Durfley,  ftruck  upon  the  rocks, 
but  a wave  fet  her  a- float  again.  The  Admiral’s 
body,  being  caft  afhore,  was  {tripped  and  buried  in 
the  fand ; but  afterwards  difcovered  and  brought 
into  Plymouth,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  to 
London,  and  interred  in  Weftminfter- Abbey.  Sir 
Cloudefley  Shovel  was  born  of  mean  parentage  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk ; but  raifed  himfelf  to  the 
chief  command  at  fea,  by  his  induftry,  valour,  fkill, 

and 

^ Kao  toe  Duke  of  Savoy  marched  with  expedition  from  the  Var, 
te  would  have  found  1 onion  derencelefs  3 but  he  lingered  in  i'uch  a 
manner  as  gives  ) eai’pn  to  believe  he  was  not  hearty  in  the  enterprize  ; 
and  Ins  oneiations  weie  retarded  by  a difference  between  him  and  his 
kinfman  Prince  Eugene. 
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and  integrity.  On  the  Upper  Rhine  the  allies  were  c H A P. 
nnprofperous  *.  The  Prince  of  Baden  was  dead,  v IX> 
and  the  German  army  fo  inconfiderable,  that  it  could  lor7 
not  defend  the  lines  of  Buhl  againit  the  Marefchal 
de  Villars,  who  broke  through  this  work,  efteemed 
the  rampart  of  Germany,  reduced  Raftadt,  defeated 
a body  of  horfe,  laid  the  duchy  of  Wirtembero;  un- 

J J t O 

der 

* In  the  month  of  May  three  Clips  of  the  line,  namely,  the  Royal 
Oak,  of  feventy-fix  guns,  commanded  by  Commodore  Baron  Wylde  j 
the  Grafton,  of  feventy  guns,  Captain  Edward  ACton  ; and  t lie 
Hampton-Court,  of  feventy  guns,  Captain  George  Clements,  failed 
as  convoy  to  the  Weil  India  and  Portugal  fleet  of  merchant  (hips, 
amounting  to  five  and-fifty  fail.  They  fell  in  with  the  Dunkiik 
fquadron,  coniifling  of  ten  fliips  of  war,  one  frigate,  and  four  priva- 
teers, under  the  command  of  M.  de  Forbin.  A furious  a6lion  im- 
mediately enfued,  and  notwithftanding  the  vaft  difproportion  in 
point  of  number,  was  maintained  by  the  Englifli  Commodore  with 
great  gallantry,  until  Captain  ACton  was  killed,  Captain  Clements 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  Grafton  and  Hampton  Court  were  takeii, 
after  having  funk  the  Salifbury,  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  : then  the  Commodore,  having  eleven  feet  water  in  his  hold, 
disengaged  himielf  from  the  enemy,  by  whom  he  had  been  furroun- 
ded,  and  ran  his  fliip  aground  near  Dungenefle  ; but  (lie  afterwards 
uoateu,  and  he  brought  her  fafe  into  the  Downs.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Ftench  frigate  and  privateers  made  prize  of  twenty-one  Engli/h 
merchant- fliips  of  great  value,  which,  with  the  Grafton  and  Hamp- 
ton Court,  Forbin  conveyed  in  triumph  to  Dunkiik.  In  July  the 
fame  active  ofiieer  took  fifteen  Clips  belonging  to  the  Ruffian  com . 

P‘u,y»  °F  f'ie  coalt  of  Lapland:  In  September  he  joined  another 
fquadron  fitted  out  at  Breft,  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated 
M.  du  Guai  Trouin,  and  thefe  attacked,  off  the  Lizard,  the  convov 
of  i he  Portugal  fleet,  confiftingof  the  Cumberland,  Captain  Richard 
Edwards,  of  eighty  guns  j the  Devonfhire,  of  eighty  j the  Royal  Oak, 
of  feventy- fix  $ theCheffer  and  Ruby,  of  fifty  guns  each.  Though  the 
French  fquadron  did  not  fall  fliort  of  twelve  fail  of  the  line,  the  Engl 
, Captains  maintained  the  aCtion  for  many  hours  with  furpriiing  va- 
lour. At  length  the  Devonfhire  was  obliged  to  yield  to  fuperior  num- 
bers : tne  Cumberland  blew  up  j the  Chefter  and  Ruby  were  taken  ; the 
Royal  Oak  fought  her  way  through  the  midft  of  her  enemies,  and  ar- 
riveu  fate  in  the  harbour  of  Kinfale;  ar.d  theLifbon  fleet  laved  them- 
ieives,  by  making  the  beft  of  their  way  during  the  engagement.  Since 
the  battle  oft  Malaga  the  French  King  had  never  dared  to  keep  the 
lea  with  a large  fleet,  but  carried  on  a kind  of  piratical  war  of  this 
ioit,  in  order  to  djftrefs  the  trade  of  England.  He  was  the  more 
tn  com  aged  to  purfue  thefe  meafures,  by  the  correipondence  which 
ns  mimlfers  carried  on  with  fome  wretches  belonging  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  other  officers,  who  bafeiy  betrayed  their  country  in  tranf- 
rmtiing  to  lance  inch  intelligence  concerning  the  convoys  appointed 
tor  the  protection  of  commerce,  as  enabled  the  enemy  to  attack  them 
at  advantage.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year  the  French  fifhery,  flages, 
mips,  and  veflels  in  Newfoundland  were  taken,  burned,  and  de* 
ltioyed,  by  Captain  John  Underdown,  of  the  Falkland. 
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der  contribution*  took  Stutgard  and  Schorndorf; 
and  routed  three  thoufand  Germans  entrenched  at 
Torch,  under  the  command  of  General  Janus*  who 
was  made  prifoner.  In  all  probability,  this  aftive 
officer  would  have  made  great  progrefs  towards  the 
reftoration  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  had  not  he 
been  obliged  to  flop  in  the  middle  of  his  career,  in 
confequence  of  his  army's  being  diminidied  by  fend- 
ing off  detachments  to  Provence.  The  Imperial 
array  retired  towards  Hailbron,  and  the  command 
of  it  was,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Emperor  and  allies-, 
a (Turned  by  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  who  reitored 
military  difeipline,  and  a died  with  uncommon  pru- 
dence and  circumfpedtion : but  he  had  not  force 
(efficient  to  undertake  any  enterprize  of  importance, 

§ XXII.  In  the  month  of  April  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  fet  out  from  the  Hague  for  Eeipfick 
with  a letter  from  the  Queen  to  Charles  XII.  of  Swe- 
den, whole  defigns  were  kill  fo  myfterious,  that  the 
confederates  could  not  help  being  alarmed  at  his  be- 
ing in  the  heart  of  Germany.  The  Duke  was 
pitched  upon  as  the  mod  proper  Ambaflador,  to 
foothe  his  vanity  and  penetrate  into  his  real  inten- 
tion*. Pie  found  this  original  charadTer,  not fi tri- 
ple, but  fordid  in  his  appearance  and  ceconomy, 
favage  in  his  deportment,  ferocious,  illiterate,  dub- 
born,  implacable,  and  referved.  The  Englifh  Ge- 
neral a flailed  him  on  tire  fide  of  his  vanity,  the  only 
part  by  which  he  was  acceffible.  <c  Sire,  faid  he, 
*c  I prefent  to  your  Majeffy  a letter,  not  from  the 
tc  Chancery,  but  from  the  heart  of  the  Queen  my 
mid-refs,  and  written  with  her  own  hand.  Had 

“ not 

* When  the  Duke  arrived  in  his  coach  at  the  quarters  of  Count 
Piper,  of  whom  he  had  demanded  an  audience,  he  was.  given  to  un- 
der (land  that  the  Count  was  bufy,  and  obliged  to  wait  half  an  hour 
before  the  Swedifli  minifter  came  down  to  receive  him.  When  he 
appeared  at  kill,  the  Duke  alighted  from  his  coach,  put  on  his  hat, 
palled  the  Count  without  fafutmg  him,  and  went  afide  to  the  wal^ 
'where  having  ftaid  feme  time,  he  returned,  and  accofled  him  wifo 
tiae  mad  polite  addrefs. 
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fc  not  her  fex  prevented  her  from  taking  fo  long  aCHAP. 
« journey,  Ihe  would  have  eroded  the  lea  to  fee  a IX> 

C£  Prince  admired  by  the  whole  univerfe.  I efteem  l70Jm  ' 
myfelf  happy  in  having  the  honour  of  alluring 
<c  your  Majefty  of  my  regard  ; and  I fhould  think 
“ it  a great  happinefs,  if  my  affairs  would  allow  me 
<f  to  learn  under  fo  great  a General  as  your  Majefty, 
tf  what  I want  to  know  in  the  art  of  war.”  Charles 
was  pleafed  with  this  overftrained  compliment,  which 
feems  to  have  been  calculated  for  a raw,  unintelli- 
gent barbarian,  unacquainted  with  the  characters  of 
mankind.  He  profeffed  particular  veneration  for 
Queen  Anne,  as  well  as  for  the  perfon  of  her  Am- 
baffador,  and  declared  he  would  take  no  fteps  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  grand  alliance.  Neverthelefs, 
the  fincerity  of  this  declaration  has  been  queftioned. 

The  French  court  is  faid  to  have  gained  over  his 
minifter,  Count  Piper,  to  their  intereft.  Certain  it 
is,  he  induftrioully  fought  occafion  to  quarrel  with 
the  Emperor,  and  treated  him  with  great  infolence, 
until  he  fubmitted  to  all  his  demands.  The  treaty 
being  concluded  upon  the  terms  he  thought  proper 
to  impofe,  he  had  no  longer  the  leaft  lhadow  of 
pretence  to  continue  his  difputes  with  the  court  of 
Vienna  : and  therefore  began  his  march  for  Poland, 
which  was  by  this  time  over-run  by  the  Czar  of 
Mufcovy. 

§ XXIII.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  returning 
from  Saxony,  affembled  the  allied  army  at  Ander- 
lach  near  Brnffels,  about  the  middle  of  May  j and, 
underftanding  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Duke  de  Vendome,  who  commanded  the  French 
forces,  had  quitted  their  lines,  he  advanced  to 
Soignies,  with  a defign  to  engage  them  in  the  plain 
of  Fleurus.  But  receiving  certain  intelligence,  that 
the  enemy  were  greatly  fuperior  to  the  allies  in 
number,  by  the  help  or  drafts  from  all  their  garn- 
fons,  he  retreated  towards  Bruffels,  and  took  poft 
at  Mildertj  while  the  French  advanced  to  Gem- 

blours. 
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book  blours.  Both  armies  la y inactive  until  the  enemy 
lm  fent  off  a large  detachment  towards  Provence.  Then 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  General  D’Auver- 
querque  refolved  to  attack  them  in  their  fortified 
camp  at  Gemblours.  But  they  retreated  with  fuch 
celerity  from  one  poff  to  another,  that  the  confede- 
rates could  not  come  up  with  them  until  they  were 
fafely  encamped  with  their  right  at  Pont-a-Trefin, 
and  their  left  under  the  cannon  of  Lifie,  covered 
with  the  river  Schelde,  and  fecured  by  entrench- 
ments. The  allies  chofe  their  camp  at  Helchin, 
and  foraged  under  the  cannon  of  Tournay,  within  a 
league  of  the  enemy : but  nothing  could  induce 
them  to  hazard  an  engagement ; and  both  armies 
went  into  winter-quarters  in  the  latter  end  of  Octo- 
ber. The  Duke  of  Marlborough  let  out  for  Franck- 
fort,  where  he  conferred  with  the  Eledtors  of  Mentz, 
Hanover,  and  Palatine,  about  the  operations  of  the 
next  campaign:  then  he  returned  to  the  Hague,  and 
having  concerted  the  neceffary  meafures  with  the 
deputies  of  the  States-General,  embarked  for  Eng- 
land in  the  beginning  of  November. 

§ XXIV.  The  Queen’s  private  favour  was  now 
.fhifted  to  a new  object.  The  Duchefs  of  Marlbo- 
rough was  fupplanted  by  Mrs.  Mafham,  her  own 
kinfwoman,  whom  hie  had  refeued  from  indigence 
and  oblcurity.  This  favourite  fucceeded  to  that 
afcendancy  over  the  mind  of  her  Sovereign  which  the 
Duchefs  had  formerly  poffefTed.  She  was  more 
humble,  pliable,  and  obliging,  than  her  firft  patro- 
nefs,  who  had  played  the  tyrant,  and  thwarted  the 
Queen  in  fome  of  her  moft  refpedted  maxims.  Pier 
Majefty’s  prepoffeffion  in  favour  of  the  Tories  and 
High-churchmen  was  no  longer  infolently  con- 
demned, and  violently  oppofed.  The  new  confi- 
dante conformed  to  all  her  prejudices,  and  encou- 
raged all  her  defigns  with  affent  and  approbation. 
In  political  intrigues  fhe  adted  as  affociate,  or  rather 
auxiliary,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Harley,  who  had  infinu- 
2 ated 
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ated  himfelf  into  the  Queen’s  good  graces  ; and  de- 
termined to  fap  the  credit  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  His  aim  was  to 
unite  the  Tory  intereft  under  his  own  aufpices,  and 
expel  the  Whigs  from  the  advantages  they  poffeffed 
under  the  government.  Elis  chief  coadjutor  in  this 
fcheme  was  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  a man  of  warm  imagination  and  elegant 
talle,  penetrating,  eloquent,  ambitious,  and  enter- 
prihng,  whofe  talents  were  rather  fpecious  than  fo- 
lid,  and  whofe  principles  w7ere  loofe  and  fiu&uating. 
Lie  was  at  firft  contented  to  act  in  an  inferior  capa- 
city, fubfervient  to  the  defigns  of  the  Secretary  : but, 
when  he  underftood  the  full  extent  of  his  own  parts 
and  influence,  he  was  fired  with  the  ambition  of 
eclipfing  his  principal,  and  from  the  fphere  of  his 
minifter,  raifed  himfelf  to  the  character  of  his  rival. 
Thefe  politicians,  with  the  afiiftance  of  Sir  Simon 
Harcourt,  a colleague  of  uncommon  ability  and 
credit,  exerted  their  endeavours  to  rally  and  recon- 
cile the  difunited  Tories,  who  were  given  to  under- 
hand, that  the  Queen  could  no  longer  bear  the 
tyranny  of  the  Whigs : that  fhe  had  been  always  a 
friend  in  her  heart  to  the  Tory  and  High-church 
party ; and  that  fire  would  now  exhibit  manifeft 
proof  of  her  inclination.  She  accordingly  bellowed 
the  bifhop ricks  of  C heller  and  Exeter  upon  Sir 
William  Dawes  and  Dr.  Blackall,  who,  though 
otherwife  of  unblemilhed  characters,  had  openly 
condemned  the  Revolution. 

§ XXV.  The  people  in  general  began  to  be  fick 
of  the  Whig  minillry,  whom  they  had  formerly  ca- 
ched. To  them  they  imputed  the  burthens  under 
which  they  groaned;  burthens  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  animated  to  bear  by  the  pomp  of  triumph  and 
uninterrupted  fuccefs.  At  prefent  they  were  difeou- 
raged  by  the  battle  of  Almanza,  the  mifearriage  of 
the  expedition  againll  Toulon,  the  lofs  of  Sir 
Cloudefley  Shovel,  and  the  fate  of  four  Ihips  of  the 
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book  jine,  deftroyed  or  taken  by  a fquadron  under  the 
L command  ofMeffieurs  ForbinandDu  Guai  Trooin, 
two  of  the  moft  enterprifing  fea-officers  in  the  French 
fervice.  No  new  advantage  had  been  obtained  in 
the  Netherlands  : France,  inftead  of  linking  under 
the  weight  of  the  confederacy,  feemed  to  rife  with 
frefh  vigour  from  every  overthrow : the  Englifh 
traders  had  lately  fuftained  repeated  Ioffes  for  want 
of  proper  convoys : the  coin  of  the  nation  was  vifi- 
bly  diminifhed  ; and  the  publick  credit  began  to 
decline.  The  Tories  did  not  fail  to  inculcate  and 
exaggerate  thefe  caufes  of  difcontent,  and  the  mini- 
ftry  were  too  remifs  in  taking  proper  fteps  for  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  the  nation.  Inftead  of  foothing  by 
gentle  meafures,  and  equal  adminiftration,  the  Scots, 
who  had  expreffed  fuch  averfion  to  the  Union,  they 
treated  them  in  fuch  a manner,  as  ferved  to  exafpe- 
rate  the  lpirits  of  that  people.  A ftop  was  put  to 
their  whole  commerce  for  two  months  before  it  was 
diverted  into  the  new  channel.  Three  months  elapfed 
before  the  equivalent  was  remitted  to  that  kingdom, 
and  it  was  afterwards  applied  with  the  moft  fhameful 
partiality.  Seizures  of  wines  and  other  merchan- 
dize imported  from  thence  into  England,  were  made 
in  ail  the  northern  parts  with  an  affedation  of  feve- 
rity  and  difdain  : fo  that  the  generality  of  the  Scot- 
tifh  nation  loudly  exclaimed  againft  the  Union  and 
the  Government.  The  Jacobites  were  again  in 
commotion.  They  held  conferences  : they  main- 
tained a correfpondence  with  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 
main’s : a great  number  of  the  moft  rigid  Whigs 
entered  fo  far  into  their  meafures,'  as  to  think  a Re- 
volution was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  retrieve  the  liber- 
ties, independence,  and  commerce  of  their  country  : 
the  Pretender’s  birth-day  was  publickly  celebrated 
in  many  different  parts  or  the  kingdom;  and  every 
thing  feemed  to  portend  an  univerlal  revolt.  Ire- 
land continued  quiet  under  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Tan  Oj  j embroke,  whom  the  Queen  had  appointed 

Lord 
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Lord-Lieutenant  of  that  kingdom.  A Parliament  chap. 
having  met  at  Dublin  in  the  month  of  July,  pre-  Ix* 
tented  addrefles  of  congratulation  to  her  Majefty  on  J:c7. 
the  late  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  Com- 
mons having  infpedted  the  public  accounts,  refolved. 

That  the  kingdom  had  been  put  to  exceffive  charge, 
by  means  of  great  arrears  of  rent  returned  by  the  late 
truftees,  as  due  out  of  the  forfeited  eftates,  which 
returns  were  falfe  and  unjuft ; and.  That  an  humble 
reprefentation  fhould  be  laid  before  her  Majefty  on 
this  fubjedt.  They  palled  another  laudable  refolu- 
tion  in  favour  of  their  own  manufactures.  Thev 
granted  the  neceftary  fupplies,  and  having  finifhed 
leveral  bills  for  the  Royal  aftent,  were  prorogued  on 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  October. 

§ XXVI.  It  was  on  the  twenty- third  of  the  fame 
month,  that  the  firft  Parliament  of  Great-Britain 
aftembled  at  Weftminfter,  when  the  Queen  in  her 
fpeech  to  both  Houfes  palliated  the  miicarriagee  in 
Provence  and  in  Spam  ; reprefented  the  neceftity  of 
making  further  efforts  againft  the  common  enemy ; 
and  exhorted  them  to  be  upon  their  guard  againft 
thofe  who  endeavoured  to  fow  jealoufies  in  the  com- 
monwealth. The  Commons,  in  their  addrefs,  ex- 
preffed  the  continuance  of  their  former  zeal  and  de- 
votion to  her  Majefty’s  government : but,  in  the 
.Houle  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Wharton  expatiated 
upon  the  fcarcity  of  money,  the  decay  of  trade,  the 
mifmanagement  of  the  navy.  He  was  feconded  by 
Lord  Somers,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  party, 
who  propofed,  that,  previous  to  every  meafure,  they 
fhould  confider  the  Hate  of  the  nation.  The  defn.m 
of  Wharton  and  Somers,  was  to  raife  the  Earl  °of 
Orford  once  more  to  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  • and 
the  Tories,  who  did  not  perceive  their  drift,  hoped 
in  the  courfe  of  the  enquiry  to  fix  the  blame  of  all 
milmanagetnent  upon  the  Vv  hig  mmifters.  A day 
being  fixed  for  this  examination,  the  Houle  received 
a petition  from  the  fheriffs  and  merchants  of  Lon- 
don, complaining  of  great  Ioffes  by  fea,  for  want 

of 
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book  of  cruifers  and  convoys ; and  thefe  complaints  were' 

^ _1d  _,  proved  by  witneffes,  The  report  was  fent  to  the 
Lord-Admrral,  who  anfwered  all  the  articles  fepa- 
rately : then  the  Tories  moved  for  an  addrefs,  in 
which  the  blame  of  the  mifcarriages  might  be  laid 
upon  the  miniftry  and  cabinet-council but  the  mo- 
tion was  over- ruled : the  Queen  was  prefented  with 
a bare  reprefentation  of  the  fadls,  and  defired  that 
.{lie  would  take  the  proper  meafures  for  preventing 
luch  evils  for  the  future.  The  Commons  made  fome 
progrefs  in  an  enquiry  of  the  fame  nature ; and 
brought  in  a bill  for  the  better  fecuring  the  trade  of 
the  kingdom.  They  chearfully  granted  the  fupplies 
for  the  fervice  of  the  enfuing  year.  They  prepared 
another  bill  for  repealing  the  Scottifh  Aft  of  Secu- 
rity, and  that  about  peace  and  war,  which  had  ex- 
cited fuch  jealoufy  in  the  Englifh  nation.  They 
rcfolved.  That  there  fhould  be  but  one  privy-coun- 
cil in  the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain  : That  the  mi- 
litia of  Scotland  lliould  be  put  on  the  fame  footing 
with  that  cf  England  : That  the  powers  of  the  juflices 
of  the  peace  fhould  be  the  fame  through  the  whole 
Eland  : That  the  lords  of  jufticiary  in  Scotland 
fhould  go  circuits  twice  in  the  year  : That  the  writs 
for  electing  Scottifh  members  to  ferve  in  the  Houfe 
ot  Commons  fhould  be  diredted,  and  returns  made, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  pradtifed  in  England.  An 
act  being  formed  on  thefe  refolutions,  they  brought 
in  a bill  for  preferring  the  trade  with  Portugal : then 
they  confidered  the  ftate  of  the  war  in  Spain. 

§ XXVII.  When  the  Queen  paffed  thefe  bills, 
the  recommended  an  augmentation  in  the  aids  and 
auxiliaries  granted  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  This  intimation  produced  a de- 
bate in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  on  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
1.  he  lervices  or  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  were  ex- 
tolled by  the  Earl  of  Rochefler  and  L ,ord  Haver- 
fham,  who  levelled  fome  oblique  reflebtions  at  the 
Earl  ot  Galway.  Several  Lords  enlarged  upon  the 
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necefftty  of  carrying  on  the  war  until  King  Charles  CHAP, 
.fhould  be  fully  eftablifhed  upon  the  throne  of  Spain.  ( IX* 
The  Earl  of  Peterborough  (aid  they  ought  to  contri-  Qlm 
bute  nine  fhillings  in  the  pound  rather  than  make 
peace  on  any  other  terms  : he  declared  himfelf  ready 
to  return  to  Spain,  and  ferve  even  under  the  Earl  of 
Galway.  The  Earl  of  Rochefter  repeated  a maxim 
of  the,  old  Duke  of  Schomberg,  That  attacking 
France  in  the  Netherlands  v/as  like  taking  a bull  by 
the  horns.  He  therefore'  propofed,  that  the  allies 
fhould  ftand  on  the  defenfive  in  Flanders,  and  de- 
tach from  thence  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  men  into 
Catalonia.  He  was  feconded  by  the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham; but  warmly  oppofed  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  urged,  that  the  great  towns  in 
Brabant  which  he  had  conquered  could  not  be  pre- 
ferved  without  a confiderable  number  of  men  ; and 
that  if  the  French  fhould  gain  any  advantage  in 
Flanders  from  their  fuperiority  in  point  of  number, 
the  difcontented  party  in  Holland,  which  was  very 
numerous,  and  bore  with  impatience  the  burthen  of 
the  war,  would  not  fail  crying  aloud  for  peace.  Be- 
ing challenged  by  Rochefter  to  fhow  how  troops 
could  be  procured  for  the  lervice  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
he  aflured  the  Houfe,  that  meafures  had  been  already 
concerted  with  the  Emperor,  for  forming  an  army 
of  forty  thoufand  men  under  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  for  fending  powerful  fuccours  to  King  Charles. 

This  declaration  finifhed  the  debate,  which  iffued 
in  an  affe&ionate  addrefs  to  her  Maiefty.  The 
Lords  refolved.  That  no  peace  could  be  fafe  and 
honourable  for  her  Majefty  and  her  allies,  if  Spain 
and  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies  were  buffered  to  conti- 
nue in  the  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon.  They 
prefented  an  addrefs,  in  which  they  defired  fhe  would 
prefs  the  Emperor  to  fend  powerful  fuccours  to 
Spain,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  with 
all  pofhble  expedition,  to  make  good  his  contract 
adth  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  ftrengthen  the  army 
Yol.  II,  K “ on 
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book  on  the  Rhine,  which  was  now  happily  put  under  the 
I-  conduct  of  that  wife  and  valiant  Prince,  the  Elector 


I'o-  of  Hanover.  The  Commons  concurred  in  this  re- 
monftrance,  in  confequence  of  which  the  Queen 
defired  the  Emperor  to  bellow  the  command  in  Spain 
upon  Prince  Eugene.  The  court  of  Vienna,  how- 
ever, did  not  comply  with  this  requell ; but  fent 
thither  Count  Staremberg,  who,  of  all  the  German 
Generals,  was  next  to  the  Prince  in  military  repu- 
tation. The  Commons  n<qw  proceeded  to  confider 
of  ways  and  means,,  and  actually  ellablifhed  funds 
for  railing  the  fupply,  which  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous fum  of  fix  millions. 

§ XXVIII.  At  this  period  Mr.  Elarley’s  charac- 
ter incurred  fufpicion,  from  the  treachery  of  William 
Gregg,  an  inferior  clerk  in  his  off  ce,  who  was  de- 
tected in  a correfpondence  with  Monfieur  Chamil- 
lard,  the  French  King’s  minifter.  When  his  prac- 
tices were  detected,  he  made  an  ample  confeliion, 
and  pleading  guilty  to  his  indictment  at  the  Old- 
Bailey,  was  condemned  to  death  for  high-treafon. 
At  the  fame  time,  John  Bara  and  Alexander  Va- 
liere  were  committed  to  Newgate,  for  correfpond- 
ing  with  the  enemy ; and  Claude  Baud,  Secretary 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy’s  minifter,  was,  at  the  requeft 
of  his  mailer,  apprehended  for  traiterous  practices 
againft  her  Majefty  and  her  government.  A com- 
mittee of  feven  Lords  being  appointed  to  examine 
thefe  delinquents,  made  a report  to  the  Houfe,  which 
was  communicated  to  the  Queen,  in  an  addrefs, 
importing,  that  Gregg  had  difcovered  fecrets  of  fate 
to  the  French  minifter  : that  Alexander  Valiere  and 
John  Bara  had  managed  a correfpondence  with  the 
Governors  and  Commiliaries  of  Calais  and  Boulogn ; 
and,  in  all  probability,  difcovered  to  the  enemy  the 
ftations  of  the  Britifh  cruifers,  the  ftrength  of  their 
convoys,  and  the  times  at  which  the  merchant-fhips 
proceeded  on  their  voyages  ; that  all  the  papers  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Secretary  Harley  had  been  for  a 
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eonfiderable  time  expofed  to  the  view  of  the  meaneft  c H A P. 
clerics  ; and  that  the  perufal  of  all  the  letters  to  and  Ix- 
from  the  French  prifoners  had  been  chiefly  trufted  J?07> 
to  Gregg,  a perfon  of  a very  fufpicious  charadter, 
and  known  to  be  extremely  indigent.  The  Queen 
granted  a reprieve  to  this  man,  in  hope  of  his  making 
fame  important  difcovery  : but  he  really  knew  no- 
thing of  confequence  to  the  nation.  He  was  an  in- 
digent Scot,  who  had  been  employed  as  a fpy  in  his 
own  country,  and  now  offered  his  fervices  to  Cha- 
millard,  with  a view  of  being  rewarded  for  his  trea- 
chery : but  he  was  dilcovered  before  he  had  reaped 
any  fruits  from  his  correfpondence.  As  he  had  no 
fecrets  of  importance  to  impart,  he  was  executed  at 
Tyburn,  where  he  delivered  a paper  to  the  Sheriff, 
in  which  he  declared  Mr.  Harley  entirely  ignorant  of 
all  his  treafonable  connexions,  notwithftandingfome 
endeavours  that  were  made  to  engage  him  in  an  ac- 
cufation  of  that  minifter. 

§ XXIX.  The  Queen  had  refufed  to  admit  the 
Earl  of  P eterborough  into  her  prefence,  until  he 
fhould  have  vindicated  his  condudt,  of  which  King 
Charles  had  complained  in  divers  letters.  Fie  was 
eagerly  defirous  of  a parliamentary  enquiry.  His 
military  proceedings,  his  negociations,  his  diipofal 
of  the  remittances  were  taken  into  confideration  by 
both  Houfes  : but  he  produced  fuch  a number  of 
witneffes  and  original  papers  to  juftify  every  tranfac- 
tion,  that  his  character  triumphed  in  the  enquiry, 
which  was  dropped  before  it  produced  any  refolution 
in  Parliament.  Then  they  took  cognizance  of  the 
fcate  of  affairs  in- Spain,  and  found  there  had  been 
a great  deficiency  in  the  Engiifh  troops  at  the  battle 
of  Almanza.  This,  however,  was  explained  fo  much 
to  their  fatisfaftion,  that  they  voted  an  addrefs  to 
the  Queen,  thanking  her  for  having  taken  meafures 
to  reftore  the  affairs  in  Spain,  and  provide  foreign 
troops  for  that  fervice.  The  bill  for  rendering  the 
Union  more  complete  met  with  a vigorous  oppofi- 
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K tion  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  from  the  court-party,  on 
account  of  the  claufe  enacting,  That,  after  the  firft 
of  May,  there  fhould  be  but  one  privy  -council  in 
the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain.  The  miniftry  find- 
ing it  was  ftrenuoufly  fupported  by  all  the  Tories, 
and  a confiderable  number  of  the  other  facftion, 
would  have  compromifed  the  difference,  by  propo- 
fing  that  the  privy- council  of  Scotland  fhould  con- 
tinue to  the  firft  day  of  October.  They  hinted  this 
expedient,  in  hope  of  being  able  to  influence  the 
enfuing  elections  : but  their  defign  being  palpable, 
the  motion  was  over-ruled,  and  the  bill  received  the 
Royal  aflent : a Court  of  Exchequer,  however,  was 
eredled  in  Scotland  upon  the  model  of  that  in  Eng- 
land. The  execution  of  Gregg,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  Valiere  and  Bara,  who  had  adled  as  fmugglers 
to  the  coaft  of  France,  under  the  protection  of  Har- 
ley, to  whom  they  engaged  for  intelligence,  affected 
the  credit  of  that  minifter,  who  was  reviled  and  tra- 
duced by  the  emiffaries  of  the  Whig  party.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  Earl  of  Godolphin, 
being  apprifed  of  his  fecret  practices  with  Mrs. 
Maftiam,  wrote  to  the  Queen,  that  they  could  ferve 
her  no  longer,  fhould  Mr.  Elarley  continue  in  the 
poft  of  Secretary.  Being  fummoned  to  the  cabinet- 
council,  they  waited  on  her  in  perfon,  and  expoftu- 
lated  on  the  fame  fubject.  She  endeavoured  to  ap- 
peafe  their  refentment  with  foft  perfuafion,  which 
had  no  effect ; and  when  they  retired  from  court,  to 
the  aftonifhment  of  all  the  fpectators,  fhe  repaired 
in  perfon  to  the  council.  There  Mr.  Secretary 
Harley  began  to  explain  the  caufe  of  their  meeting, 
which  was  fome  circumftance  relating  to  foreign 
affairs.  The  Duke  of  Somerfet  faid,  he  did  not 
fee  how  they  could  deliberate  on  fuch  matters  while 
the  General  and  Treafurer  were  abfent:  the  other 
members  obferveda  fullen  filencej  fo  that  the  coun- 
cil broke  up,  and  the  Queen  found  herfelf  in  dan- 
ger of  being  abandoned  by  her  minifters.  Next 
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day  her  Majefly  Tent  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  told  him  that  Harley  fliould  immediately  refign 
his  office,  which  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Henry 
Boyle,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer : but  die  deep- 
ly refented  die  deportment  of  the  Duke  and  the  Lari 
of  Godolphin,  from  whom  die  entirely  withdrew  her 
confidence.  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  Attorney-General, 
Sir  Thomas  Manfel,  Comptroller  of  the  Houfehold, 
and  Mr.  St.  John,  relinquidied  their  feveral  polls 
upon  the  difgrace  of  Harley. 

§ XXX.  The  kingdom  was  at  this  period  alarmed 
with  a threatened  invafion  from  France.  The  Court 
of  St.  Germain’s  had  fent  over  one  Colonel  Hook 
with  credentials  to  Scotland,  to  learn  the  fituation, 
number,  and  ability  of  the  Pretender’s  friends  in 
that  country.  This  minifter,  by  his  mifcondudt, 
produced  a dividon  among  the  Scottidi  Jacobites. 
Being  a creature  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  he  attached 
himfelf  wholly  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  thofe  other 
zealous  partifans  who  were  bent  upon  receiving  the 
Pretender  without  conditions ; and  he  neglected  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Earl  Marifchal,  and  other 
adherents  of  that  Houfe,  who  adopted  the  more 
moderate  principles  avowed  by  the  Earl  of  Middle- 
ton.  At  his  return  to  France,  he  made  fuch  a fa- 
vourable report  of  the  difpofition  and  power  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  that  Louis  refolved  to  equip  an  ar- 
mament, and  fend  over  the  Pretender  to  that- king- 
dom. Elis  pretence  w7as  to  eftablifh  that  Prince  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancellors : but  his  real  aim  was  to 
make  a divifion  from  the  Netherlands,  and  excite  a 
revolt  in  Great-Britain,  which  fhould  hinder  Queen 
Anne  from  exerting  herfelf  againft  France  on  the 
continent.  He  began  to  make  preparations  for  this 
expedition  at  Dunkirk,  where  a fquadron  was  afTem- 
bled  under  the  command  of  the  Chevalier  de  Four- 
bin  ; and  a body  of  land-forces  were  embarked  with 
Monfieur  de  Gace,  afterwards  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Marefchal  de  Matignon.  The  Pre- 
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tender,  who  had  a Fumed  the  name  of  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George,  was  furnifhed  with  fervices  of  gold 
and  filver  plate,  fumptuous  tents,  rich  cloaths  for 
his  life-guards,  fplendid  liveries,  and  all  forts  of  ne- 
ceflfaries  even  to  profufion.  Louis  at  parting  pre- 
fented  him  with  a-fword  itudded  with  valuable  dia- 
monds, and  repeated  what  he  had  formerly  laid  to 
this  Adventurer’s  father:  <f  He  hoped  he  fhould 
cc  never  fee  him  again.”  The  Pope  contributed  to 
the  expence  of  this  expedition,  and  accommodated 
him  with  divers  religious  infcriptions,  which  were 
wrought  upon  his  colours  and  llandards.  Queen 
Anne  being  informed  of  thefe  preparations,  and  the 
defign  of  the  French  monarch,  communicated  to  the 
Commons  the  advices  which  fhe  had  received  from 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  touching  the  deltina- 
don  of  the  Dunkirk  armament : both  Houfes  con- 
curred in  an  addrefs,  alluring  her  they  would  altifl: 
her  Majelty  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  againft  the 
pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all  her  other  ene- 
mies. Then  they  palled  a bill,  enabling,  That  the 
oath  of  abjuration  fhould  be  tendered  to  all  perfons, 
and  fuch  as  refufed  to  take  it  fhould  be  in  the  con- 
dition of  convibled  recufants.  By  another,  they 
fufpended  the  Habeas  Corpus  abt  till  Oblober,  with 
relation  to  perfons  apprehended  by  the  government 
on  fufpicion  of  treafonable  practices.  The  Preten- 
der and  his  adherents  were  proclaimed  traitors  and 
rebels ; and  a bill  was  palled,  difcharging  the  clans 
of  Scotland  from  all  valfalage  to  thole  chiefs  who 
fhould  take  up  arms  againll  her  Majelty.  Tranf- 
ports  were  hired  to  bring  over  ten  Britifh  battalions 
from  Oitend : a large  fleet  being  equipped  with  in- 
credible diligence,  failed  from  Deal  towards  Dun- 
kirk, under  the  condubt  of  Sir  John  Leake,  Sir 
George  Byng,  and  Lord  Durlley.  The  French  ima- 
gined that  Leake  had  failed  to  Lilbon,  and  that 
Britain  was  unprovided  of  fhips  of  war ; fo  that  they 
were  amazed  and  confounded  when  this  fleet  ap- 
peared 
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peared  off  Mardyke  : a Prop  was  immediately  put  to 
the  embarkation  of  their  troops : frequent  expreffes 
v/ere  difpatched  to  Paris:  the  Count  de  Fourbin  re- 
prefented  to  the  French  King  the  little  probability 
of  iucceeding  in  this  enterprize,  and  the  danger  that 
would  attend  the  attempt : but  he  received  pofitive 
orders  to  embark  the  forces,  and  fet  fail  with  the  firfi 
favourable  wind. 

§ XXXI.  The  Britifh  fleet  being  forced  from 
their  ftation  by  fevere  weather  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  March,  the  French  fquadron  failed  on  the  feven- 
teenth  from  the  road  of  Dunkirk ; but  the  wind 
fhifting,  it  anchored  in  Newport-pits  till  the  nine- 
teenth in  the  evening,  when  they  let  fail  again  with 
a fair  breeze,  fleering  their  courfe  for  Scotland.  Sir 
George  Byng  having  received  advice  of  their  depar- 
ture, from  an  Oflend  veflel  fent  out  for  that  purpofe 
by  Major  General  Cadogan,  gave  chace  to  the  ene- 
my, after  having  detached  a fquadron,  under  Ad- 
miral Baker,  to  convoy  the  troops  that  were  em- 
barked at  Ollend  for  England.  On  the  tenth  day 
of  March  the  Queen  went  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers, 
where,  in  a fpeech  to  both  Houfes,  Ike  told  them 
that  the  French  fleet  had  failed  ; that  Sir  George 
Byng  was  in  purfuit  of  them ; and  that  ten  batta- 
lions of  her  troops  were  expe&ed  every  day  in  Eng- 
land. This  intimation  was  followed  by  two  very 
warm  addreffes  from  the  Lords  and  Commons,  in 
which  they  repeated  their  a/Turances  of  Handing  by 
her  again  ft  all  her  enemies.  They  exhorted  l^r  to 
perfevere  in  fupporting  the  common  caufe,  notwith- 
flanding  this  petty  attempt  to  diflurb  her  dominions ; 
and  levelled  fome  fevere  infinuations  againft  thofe 
who  endeavoured  to  foment  jealoufies  between  her 
Majefty  and  her  moft  faithful  fervants.  AddreiTes 
on  the  fame  occafion  were  fent  up  from  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom;  fo  that  the  Queen  feemed  to 
look  with  contempt  upon  the  defigns  of  the  enemy. 
Several  regiments  01  foot,  with  fome  fquadrons  of 
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cavalry,  began  their  march  for  Scotland : the  Earl 
of  Leven,  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  that 
country,  and  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh, 
hauened  thither  to  put  that  fortrefs  in  a poflure  of 
defence,  and  to  make  the  proper  difpofitions  to  op- 
pofe  the  Pretender  at  his  landing.  But  the  vigilance 
of  Sir  George  Byng  rendered  all  thefe  precautions 
unnecefTary.  He  failed  diredtly-  to  the  Frith  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  arrived  almoft  as  foon  as  the 
enemy,  who  immediately  took  the  advantage  of  a 
land  breeze,  and  bore  away  with  all  the  fail  they 
could  carry.  The  Englilh  Admiral  gave  chafe ; and 
the  Salifbury,  one  of  their  fhips,  was  boarded  and 
taken.  At  night  Monfieur  de  Fourbin  altered  his 
courfe^  fo  that  next  day  they  were  out  of  reach  of 
the  Englifh  fquadron.  The  Pretender  defired  they 
would  proceed  to  the  northward,  and  land  him  at 
Invernefs,  and  Fourbin  feemed  willing  to  gratify  his 
requeft  : but  the  wind  changing,  and  blowing  in 
their  teeth  with  great  violence,  he  reprefented  the 
danger  of  attempting  to  profecute  the  voyage ; and, 
with  the  confent  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  and 
his  General,  returned  to  Dunkirk,  after  having  been 
tolled  about  a whole  month  in  very  tempeftuous 
weather.  In  the  mean  time,  Sir  George  Byng  failed 
up  to  Leith  road,  where  he  received  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  a golden  box,  as  a tefti- 
mony  of  gratitude  for  his  having  delivered  them 
from  the  dreadful  apprehenfions  under  which  they 
laboured. 

§ XXXII.  Certain  it  is,  the  Pretender  could  not 
have  chofen  a more  favourable  opportunity  for 
making  a defcent  upon  Scotland.  The  people  in 
general  were  difaffedted  to  the  government  on  ac- 
count or  the  Union : the  regular  troops  under  Leven 
did  not  exceed  five-and-twenty  hundred  men,  and 
even  great  part  of  thefe  would  in  all  probability  have 
joined  the  invader : the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  was 
deftitute  of  ammunition,  and  would  in  all  appearance 
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have  furrendered  at'  the  firft  fummons ; in  which  chap. 
cafe  the  Jacobites  muft  have  been  matters  of  the  u , 
equivalent  money  lodged  in  that  fortrefs : a good  ,7o7. 
number  of  Dutch  fhips  loaded  with  cannon,  fmall 
arms,  ammunition,  and  a large  fum  of  money,  had 
been  driven  on  fhore  in  the  fhire  of  Angus,  where 
they  would  have  been  feized  by  the  friends  of  the 
Pretender,  had  the  French  troops  been  landed ; 
and  all  the  adherents  of  that  Houfe  wrere  ready  to 
appear  in  arms.  In  England,  fuch  a demand  was 
made  upon  the  Bank,  by  thole  who  favoured  the 
invafion,  and  thofe  who  dreaded  a revolution,  that 
the  publick  credit  feemed  to  be  in  danger.  The 
Commons  refolved.  That  whoever  defignedly  en- 
deavoured to  deftroy  or  lefien  the  publick  credit, 
efpecially  at  a time  when  the  kingdom  was  threat- 
ened with  an  invafion,  was  guilty  of  a high  crime 
and  mifdemeanour,  and  an  enemy  to  her  Majefly 
and  the  kingdom.  The  Lord  Trealurer  fignified  Burnet, 
to  the  Direftors  of  the  Bank,  that  her  Majefly 
would  allow,  for  fix  months,  an  intereft  of  fix  per  Lockhart, 
cent,  upon  their  bills,  which  was  double  the  ufual 
rate  j and  confiderable  fums  of  money  were  offered  Hift.of  the 
to  them  by  this  nobleman,  as  well  as  by  the  Dukes  Duke  of 
of  Marlborough,  Newcaftle,  and  Somerfet.  The  ™ugh.°’ 
French,  Dutch,  and  Jewifh  merchants,  whofe  in-  Conduct 
terefl  was  in  a peculiar  manner  connected  with  the  |hf  c 
fafety  of  the  Bank,  exerted  themfelves  for  its  fup-  MnUbo.0* 
port ; and  the  Directors  having  called  in  twenty  roi!§h* 
per  cent,  upon  their  capital  flock,  were  enabled  to  Bechet, 
anfwer  all  the  demands  of  the  timorous  and  dif-  Tindal.* 
affefted.  All  the  noblemen  and  perfons  of  diflinc-  fh‘ve!  °f . 
tion  in  Scotland,  fufpedted  of  an  attachment  to  rais. 
the  Court  or  St.  Germain  s,  were  apprehended, 
and  either  imprifoned  in  the  Cattle  of  Edinburgh] 
or  bi  ought  up  to  London,  to  be  confined  ip  the 
Tower  or  in  Newgate.  Among  thefe  was  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton^  who  found  means  to  make  his  peace 
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with  the  Whig  minifters;  and,  in  a little  time,  the 
other  prifoners  were  admitted  to  bail  *. 

§ XXXIII.  On  the  firft  day  of  April,  the  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued,  and  afterwards  diffolved  by 
proclamation.  Writs  were  iffued  out  for  new  elec- 
tions, together  with  a proclamation,  commanding 
all  the  Peers  of  North  Britain  to  affemble  at  Holy- 
rood-houfe  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  feventeenth  day  of 
June,  to  eledt  fixteen  Peers  to  reprefent  them  in  the 
enfuing  Britifli  Parliament,  purfuant  to  the  twenty- 
fecond  article  of  the  treaty  of  LInion.  After  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  Parliament,  the  Lords  Griffin,  Cler- 
mont, 


* Three  Camifars,  or  Proteftants,  from  the  Cevennois,  having  made 
their  efcape,  and  repaired  to  London,  acquired  about  this  time  the 
appellation  of  French  Prophets,  from  their  enthufiaftick  gefticulations, 
effufions,  and  convuliions  ; and  even  formed  a fe6t  of  their  country- 
men. The  French  Refugees,  fcandalized  at  their  behaviour,  and  au- 
tho'rifed  by  the  Bifhop  of  London,  as  fuperior  of  the  French  congre- 
gations, refolyed  to  enquire  into  the  mi  Hi  on  of  thefe  pretended  pro- 
ph  ets,  whole  names  were  Elias  Marion,  John  Cavalier,  and  Durand 
Eage.  They  were  declared  impoftors  and  counterfeits.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  decifion,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Bifhops,  they  con- 
tinued their  affemblies  in  Soho,  under  the  countenance  of  Sir  Richard 
Bulkeley  and  John  Lacy.  They  reviled  the  Minifters  of  the  Elta- 
blilhed  Church  : they  denounced  judgements  againlt  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  whole  Britifli  Nation  ; and  publiflied  their  prediftions, 
compofed  of  unintelligible  jargon.  Then  they  were  profecuted  at  the 
expence  of  the  French  churches,  as  diflmrbers  of  the  publick  peace, 
and  falfe  prophets.  They  were  fentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  twenty 
marks  each,  and  ftand  twice  on  a fcaffold,  with  papers  on  their  breads 
denoting  their  offence  : a fentence  which  was  executed  accordingly  at 
Charin'g-Crofs,  and  the  Royal-Exchange. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  Mr.  Stanhope,  who  was  refident  from 
the  Queen  at  the  Court  of  Charles,  concluded  a treaty  of  commerce 
with  this  Monarch,  which  would  have  proved  extremely  advantageous 
to  Great-Britain,  had  he  been  firmly  eftabliflied  on  the  throne  of 
Spain.  It  was  flipulated  that  theEnglifli  merchants  fhould  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  importing  all  kinds  of  merchandize  from  the  coaft  of 
jBarbary  into  the  maritime  places  of  Spain,  without  paying  any  higher 
duty  than  if  that  merchandize  had  been  the  produce  of  Great-Britain  ; 
and  that  even  thefe  duties  fhould  not  be  paid  till  fix  months  after  the 
merchandize  fhould  be  landed  and  fold,  the  merchants  giving  fecurity 
for  the  cuffoms.  It  was  agreed  that  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Spa- 
mfh  Weft-Ind  ies  fhould  be  carried  on  by  a joint  company  of  Spanifh 
and  Britifh  merchants  $ and  in  the  interim,  as  the  greater  part  of  that 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  his  Competitor  conlented  that 
the  Britifh  fubjc6ts  fhould  trade  freely  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Wcft- 
Indies  with  ten  fhips  of  five  hundred  tons  each,  under  fuch  convoy  as 
her  Britannick  Majefty  fhould  think  fit  to  appoint. 
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TTiOnt,  two  Tons  of  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  and  feveral  chap. 
Scottifh  and  Irifh  officers,  who  had  been  taken  on  T*; 
board  the  Salifoury,  were  brought  to  London,  and  ,708. 
imprifoned  in  the  Tower,  or  in  Newgate.  Lord 
Griffin  being  attainted  by  outlawTy,  for  high-treafon 
committed  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  v/as 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
and  a rule  made  for  his  execution : but  he  was  re- 
prieved from  month  to  month,  until  he  died  of  a 
natural  death  in  prifon.  The  Privy- council  of  Scot- 
land was  diffolved : the  Duke  of  Queenfberry  was 
created  a Britiffi  Peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  of  Rip- 
pon,  Marquis  of  Beverly,  and  Duke  of  Dover ; and 
the  office  of  Secretary  at  War,  vacant  by  the  refig- 
nation  of  Henry  St.  John,  was  befcowed  upon  Robert 
Walpole,  a gentleman  who  had  rendered  himfelf 
confiderabie  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  v/hofe 
conduft  we  ihall  have  occafion  to  mention  more  at 
large  in  the  iequel.  About  the  fame  time,  a pro- 
clamation was  iffued  for  diflributing  prizes,  in  cer- 
tain proportions,  to  the  different  officers  and  fea- 
men  of  the  Royal  Navy;  a regulation  that  ftill 
prevails. 

§ XXXIV.  The  French  King,  not  at  all  difeou- 
raged  by  the  mifearriage  of  his  projected  invafion, 
refolved  to  improve  the  advantages  he  had  gained 
on  the  continent  during  the  laft  campaign ; and  in- 
deed he  made  efforts  that  were  altogether  incredible, 
considering  the  confumptive  ffate  of  his  finances  *. 

He 

* Before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  a very  daring  enterprize 
was  formed  by  one  Colonel  Qneintern,  a partifan  in  the  Imperial  ar- 
ray. This  man  laid  a fcheme  for  carrying  off  the  Dauphin  of  France 
fiom  the  Court  of  Verfailles.  He  felefted  thirty  men  of  approved 
valour  for  this  undertaking.  He  procured  palfes  for  them,  and  they 
rendezvoufed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  On  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  March,  in  the  evening,  he  and  his  accomplices  (topped  a coach 
and  fix,  with  the  King’s  liveries,  and  arrefted  the  perfon  who  was  in 
it,  on  the  fuppofition  of  his  being  a Prince  of  the  Blood.  It  was, 
however,  M.  de  Berringhen,  the  King’s  firft  equerry.  This  officer 
thi-y  mounted  on  a fpare  horfe,  and  let  out  for  the  Low  Countries  s 
but,  being  little  acquainted  with  the  roads,  they  did  not  reach  Chan- 
tilly 
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Book  He  aflembled  a prodigious  army  in  the  Netherlands, 
I#  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 


J?Gx,  ° affifted  by  Vendome,  and  accompanied  by  the  Duke 
of  Berry  and  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George.  The 
Eledtor  of  Bavaria  was  deflined  to  the  command  of 
the  troops  upon  the  Rhine,  where  he  was  feconded 
by  the  Duke  of  Berwick ; and  the  Marefchal  de  Vil- 
leroy  was  fent  to  conduft  the  forces  in  Dauphine. 
About  the  latter  end  of  March,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough repaired  to  the  Hague,  where  he  was  met 
by  Prince  Eugene : thefe  two  celebrated  Generals 
conferred  with  the  Penfionary  Heinfius,  and  the  De- 
puties of  the  States -General.  Then  they  made  an 
excurfion  to  Hanover,  where  they  prevailed  upon 
the  Elector  to  be  fatisfied  with  adling  upon  the  de- 
fenfive  in  his  command  on  the  Rhine,  and  ipare  part 
of  his  forces,  that  the  Confederates  might  be  en- 
abled to  make  vigorous  efforts  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  Prince  proceeded  to  Vienna,  and  the  Duke 
immediately  returned  to  Flanders,  where  he  af- 
lembled the  army  towards  the  latter  end  of  May. 

. On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  that  month,  the  Duke 
de  Vendome  marched  to  Soignies,  and  polled  him- 
felf  within  three  leagues  of  the  Confederates,  w'ho 
were  encamped  at  Billinghen  and  Halle.  The  Duke 
of  Marlborough  having  received  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  were  on  their  march  by  Bois-Seigneur- 

tiliy  till  next  morning,  when  they  heard  the  Toxen,  or  Alarm-bell, 
and  thence  concluded  that  detachments  were  Tent  out  in  purfuit  of 
them.  Neverthelefs,  they  proceeded  boldly,  and  would  certainly  have 
carried  the  point,  had  notQueintern  halted  three  hours  for  the  re- 
ffefhment  of  his  prifoner,  who  complained  of  his  being  indifpofed. 
He  likewife  procured  a chaife,  and  ordered  the  back  of  it  to  be  low- 
ered for  his  convenience.  Thefe  aits  of  humanity  retarded  him  fo 
much,  that  he  was  overtaken  by  a detachment  of  horfe  at  Ham,  within 
three  hours  ride  of  a place  of  fafet y.  Finding  himfelf  furrounded, 
he  thought  proper  to  furiender,  and  M.  de  Berringhen  treated  him 
with  great  generofity,  for  the  civilities  he  had  experienced  at  his 
hands.  He  carried  him  back  to  Verfailles,  and  lodged  him  in  his  own 
apartments.  Madam  de  Berringhen  made  him  a confiderable  pre- 
fent;  and  the  King  ordered  him  and  his  companions  to  be  dif- 
charged,  on  account  of  the  courage  and  humanity  they  had  dif- 
played, 
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Ifaac  to  Braine-la-Leuwe,  concluded  their  intention  c ii  ap. 
was  to  take  poll  on  the  banks  of  the  Deule,  to  hin-  k lx‘  t 
der  the  Allies  from  palling  that  river,  and  to  occupy  iyo8. 
Louvaine.  He,  therefore,  commanded  the  army  to 
march  all  night,  and  on  the  third  day  of  June  en- 
camped at  Terbank,  General  D’Auverquerque  fix- 
ing his  quarters  in  the  fuburbs  of  Louvaine,  while 
the  French  advanced  no  farther  than  Genap  and 
Braine-le-Leuwe.  As  they  were  more  numerous 
than  the  Confederates,  and  headed  by  a Prince  of 
the  Blood,  the  Generals  of  the  Allies  at  firft  expedled 
that  they  would  hazard  a battle  : but  their  fcheme 
was  to  retrieve  by  ftratagem  the  places  they  had  loll 
in  Flanders.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  rendered 
himfelf  extremely  popular  in  the  great  towns : the 
Count  de  Bergeyck,  who  had  confiderable  intereft 
among  them,  was  devoted  to  the  Houfe  of  Bour- 
bon : the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  were  natu- 
rally inconftant  and  mutinous,  and  particularly  dif- 
fatisfied  with  the  Dutch  government.  The  French 
Generals  refolved  to  profit  by  thele  circumftances. 

A detachment  of  their  troops,  under  the  Brigadiers 
la  Faille  and  Pafteur,  furprized  the  city  of  Ghent, 
in  which  there  was  no  garrifon : at  the  fame  time, 
the  Count  de  la  Motte,  with  a ftrong  body  of  forces, 
appeared  before  Bruges,  which  was  furrendered  to 
him  without  oppofition : then  he  made  a fruitlefs  at- 
tempt upon  Damme,  and  marched  to  the  little  fort 
of  Plafifendha],  which  he  took  by  a (fault.  The  Duke 
of  Marlborough  was  no  fooner  apprized  of  the  ene- 
my’s having  fent  a ftrong  detachment  towards  Tu- 
bize,  than  he  marched  from  Terbank,  paffed  the 
canal,  and  encamped  at  Anderiech.  The  French 
crofted  the  Senne  at  Halle  and  Tubize,  and  the 
Allies  refolved  to  attack  them  next  morning : but 
me  enemy  palled  the  Dender  in  the  night  with  great 
expedition  ; and  the  Duke  of  Marborough  next  day 
encamped  at  Afche,  where  he  was  joined  by  Prince 
Lugene,  who  had  marched  with  a confiderable  re- 
inforcement 
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book  Inforcement  of  Germans  from  the  Mofelle.  The 
enemy  underftanding  that  this  General  was  on  his 
march,  determined  to  reduce  Oudenarde,  the  only 
pafs  on  the  Schelde  pofleffed  by  the  confederates; 
and  invefted  it  on  the  ninth  day  of  July,  hoping  to 
fubdue  it  before  the  allies  could  be  reinforced.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  immediately  in  motion, 
and  made  a furprifing  march  from  Afche,  as  far  as 
Herfelingen,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  reinforce- 
ment. Then  he  took  poffeflion  of  the  ftrong  camp 
at  LeiTines,  which  the  French  had  intended  to  oc- 
cupy, in  order  to  cover  the  fiege  of  Oudenarde. 

§ XXXV.  Thus  difappointed,  the  French  Gene- 
rals altered  their  refolution,  abandoned  Oudenarde, 
and  began  to  pafs  the  Schelde  at  Gavre.  The  two 
Generals  of  t he  confederates  were  bent  upon  bring- 
ing them  to  an  engagement.  Cadogan  was  fent 
with  fixteen  battalions  and  eight  fquadrons  to  repair 
the  roads,  and  throw  bridges  over  the  Schelde  be- 
low Oudenarde.  The  army  was  in  motion  at  eight 
o’clock,  and  marched  with  fuch  expedition,  that 
by  two  in  the  afternoon  the  horfe  had  reached  the 
bridges  ever  which  Cadogan  and  his  detachment 
were  palling.  The  enemy  had  polled  feven  batta- 
lions in  the  village  of  Heynem,  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schelde,  and  the  French  houfehold- 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  adja- 
cent plain,  oppofite  to  a body  of  troops  under  Ma- 
jor-General Rantzaw,  who  were  polled  behind  a 
rivulet  that  ran  into  the  river.  The  Duke  de  Ven- 
dome  intended  to  attack  the  confederates  when  one 
half  of  their  army  fhould  have  palled  the  Schelde : 
but  he  was  thwarted  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
feemed  to  be  perplexed  and  irrefolute.  This  Prince 
had  ordered  the  troops  to  halt  in  their  march  to 
Gavre,  as  if  he  had  not  yet  formed  any  refolution ; 
and  n.:w  he  recalled  the  fquadrons  from  the  plain, 
determined  to  avoid  a battle.  Vendome  remon- 
ftrated  againft  this  conduct,  and  the  difpute  conti- 
nued 
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nued  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  greater  c H a-p. 
part  of  the  allied  army  had  paffed  the  Schelde  with-  1X- 
out  oppofition.  Then  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  de-  17oS> 
dared  for  an  engagement,  and  Vendome  fubmitted 
to  his  opinion  with  great  reluctance,  as  the  oppor- 
tunity was  now  loft,  and  the  army  unformed.  Ma- 
jor-General Grimaldi  was  ordered  to  attack  Rant- 
zaw  with  the  horfe  of  the  King’s  houfehold,  who, 
finding  the  rivulet  marfhy,  refufed  to  charge,  and 
retired  to  the  right.  Mean  while  Cadogan  attacked 
the  village  of  Heynem,  which  he  took,  with  three 
of  the  feven  battalions  by  which  it  was  guarded. 

Rantzaw  pairing  the  rivulet,  advanced  into  the  plain, 
and  drove  before  him  feveral  fquadrons  of  the  ene- 
my. In  this  attack  the  electoral  Prince  of  Hanover, 
his  late  Majefly,  Geo.  II.  charged  at  the  head  of 
Bulau’s  dragoons  with  great  intrepidity.  His  horfe 
was  fhot  under  him,  and  Colonel  Lafchky  killed 
by  his  fide.  Divers  French  regiments  were  entirely 
broken,  and  a good  number  of  officers  andltandards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hanoverians.  The  con- 
federates continued  ftill  palling  the  river  : but  few 
or  none  of  the  infantry  were  come  up  till  live  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  Duke  of  Argyle  arrived  with 
twenty  battalions,  which  immediately  fuftained  a 
vigorous  affault  from  the  enemy.  By  this  time  the 
French  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle;  and  the 
allies  being  formed  as  they  palled  the  river,  both 
armies  were  engaged  through  the  whole  extent  of 
their  lines  about  feven  in  the  evening.  Europe  had 
not  for  many  years  produced  two  fuch  noble  armies  : 
above  one  hundred  general  officers  appeared  in  the 
field,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Colonels  fought  at 
the  head  of  their  refpetfrive  regiments.  The  num- 
ber of  the  French  exceeded  that  of  the  allies  by 
twelve  thoufand:  but  their  Generals  were  divided; 
theii  forces  ill-dilpoied ; and  the  men  difpirited  by 
the  uninterrupted  fuccefs  of  their  adversaries.  They 
fecmed  from  tne  beginning  averfe  to  an  engagement, 
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book  and  added  in  hurry  and  trepidation.  Neverthelefs> 
, L . the  adlion  was  maintained  until  General  D’Auver- 


,7 eg.  querque  and  Count  Tilly,  who  commanded  on  the 
left  of  the  allies,  obliged  the  right  of  the  enemy  to 
give  ground  ; and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  Count 
Oxienftern,  attacked  them  in  flank  with  the  Dutch 
infantry.  Then  they  began  to  give  way,  and  re- 
tired in  great  confuflon.  The  Duke  de  Vendome 
alighting  from  his  horfe,  rallied  the  broken  batta- 
lions, called  the  officers  by  name,  conjured  them  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  their  country,  and  animated 
the  men  with  his  voice  and  example.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  endeavours,  they  were  forced  back 
among  the  enclofures  in  great  confuflon.  Some  re- 
giments  were  cut  in  pieces  : others  deflred  to  capi- 
tulate; and,  if  the  darkneis  had  not  interpofed, 
their  whole  army  would  have  been  ruined.  The 
night  coming  on,  fo  that  it  became  impoflible  to 
diftinguifh  friends  from  enemies,  the  two  Generals 
ordered  the  troops  to  ceafe  firing,  and  the  enemy 
took  this  opportunity  of  efcaping,  by  the  road  which 
leads  from  Oudenarde  to  Ghent.  The  Duke  de 
Vendome  feeing  the  French  forces  flying  in  the 
utmoft  terror  and  precipitation,  formed  a rear-guard 
of  about  five-and-twenty  fquadrons,  and  as  many 
battalions,  with  which  he  fecured  the  retreat.  To 
this  precaution  the  fafety  of  their  army  was  entirely 
owing  ; for  at  day-break  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
fent  a large  detachment  of  horfe  and  foot,  under  the 
Lieutenant-Generals  Bulau  and  Lumley,  to  purfue 
the  fugitives : but  the  hedges  and  ditches  that  fkirted 
the  road  were  lined  with  the  French  grenadiers  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  the  cavalry  could  not  form, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  defift.  The  French  reached 
Ghent  about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  marching 
through  the  city,  encamped  at  Lovendegen  on  the 
canal.  There  they  thought  proper  to  caff  up  en- 
trenchments, upon  which  they  planted  their  artillery, 
which  they  had  left  at  Gavre  with  their  heavy  bag- 
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gage.  About  three  thoufand  were  (lain  on  the  field  chap. 
of  battle  ; two  thoufand  deferted  ; and  about  feven 
thoufand  were  taken,  including  a great  number  of',“',^L 
officers,  together  with  ten  pieces  o 1 cannon,  above 
an  hundred  ftandards  and  colours,  and  four  thou- 
fand horfes.  The  lofs  of  the  allies  did  not  amount 
to  two  thoufand  men  ; nor  was  one  officer  of  diftinc- 
tion  killed  on  their  fide  during  the  whole  engage- 
ment*. After  the  confederates  had  relied  two  days 
on  the  field  of  battle,  a detachment  was  ordered  to 
level  the  French  lines  between  Ypres  and  the  Lys  : 
another  was  fent  to  raife  contributions  as  far  as  Ar- 
ras : they  ravaged  the  country,  and  (truck  terror 
even  into  the  city  of  Paris.  While  the  allies  plun- 
dered the  province  of  Picardy,  a detachment  from 
the  French  army,  under  the  Chevalier  de  Rozen, 
made  an  irruption  into  Dutch-Flanders,  broke 
through  the  lines  of  Bervliet,  which  had  been  left 
unguarded,  and  made  a defcent  upon  the  iiland  of , 
Cadfandt,  which  they  laid  under  contribution. 

§ XXXVI.  The  Generals  of  the  allies  now  un- 
dertook an  enterprize,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
French  Generals,  favoured  of  rafhnefs  and  inconli- 
derate  felf-fufficiency.  This  was  the  fiege  of  Lille, 
the  ftrongelt  town  in  Flanders,  provided  with  all  ne- 
ceffaries,  (lore  of  ammunition,  and  a garrifon  rein- 
forced with  one-and-twenty  battalions  of  the  bell: 
troops  in  France,  commanded  by  Marefchal  de 
Boufflers  in  perfon.  But  thefe  were  not  the  princi- 
pal difficulties  which  the  allies  encountered.  The 
enemy  had  cut  off  the  communication  between  them 
and  their  magazines  at  Antwerp  and  Sas-Fan-Ghent ; 
fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  bring  their  convoys  from 
Oftend  along  a narrow  caufeway,  expofed  to  the  at- 
tack of  an  army  more  numerous  than  that  with  which 
they  fat  down  before  Lille,  On  the  thirteenth  of 

•Among  the  officers  who  were  engaged  in  this  battle,  old  Gene- 
ral D Auverquerquc  and  the  Duke  ot  Argyle  dilHnguiffied  them- 
Idves  by  the  moft  extraordinary  valour  and  activity.  J 
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book  Augiift  it  was  inverted  on  one  fide  by  Prince  Eugene", 

^ *•  , and  on  the  other  by  the  Prince  of  Orange-Nalfau, 

1708.  Stadtholder  of  Friefland  ; while  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough encamped  at  Helchin,  to  cover  the  fiege. 
The  trenches  were  opened  on  the  twenty-fecond  day 
of  Auguft,  and  carried  on  with  that  vigour  and  ala- 
crity which  is  always  infpired  by  vidlory  and  fuccefs* 
The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Vendome  being  now 
joined  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  refolved,  if  poifible, 
to  relieve  the  place ; and  made  feveral  marches  and 
counter-marches  for  this  purpofe.  Marlborough 
being  apprifed  of  their  intention,  marched  out  of  his 
lines  to  give  them  battle,  being  reinforced  by  a con- 
fiderable  body  of  troops  from  the  fiege,  including 
Auguftus  King  of  Poland,  and  the  Landgrave  of 
Heife,  as  volunteers : but  the  enemy  declined  an 
engagement,  and  the  allies  returned  to  their  camp, 
which  they  fortified  with  an  entrenchment.  On  the 
feventh  day  of  September,  the  befiegers  took  by 
alfault  the  counterfcarp  of  Lille,  after  an  obftinate 
ahfion,  in  which  they  loll  a thoufand  men.  The 
French  Generals  continued  to  hover  about  the  camp 
of  the  confederates,  which  they  actually  cannonaded  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  again  formed  his 
army  in  order  of  battle  : but  their  defign  was  only  to 
harrafs  the  allies  with  continual  alarms,  and  inter- 
rupt the  operations  of  the  fiege.  They  endeavoured 
to  furprize  the  town  of  Aeth,  by  means  of  a fecret 
correfpondence  with  the  inhabitants  ; but  the  con- 
fpiracy  was  difeovered  before  it  took  effeht.  Then 
they  cut  oh  all  communication  between  the  befiegers 
and  the  Schelde,  the  banks  of  which  they  fortified 
with  ftrong  entrenchments,  and  a prodigious  num- 
ber of  cannon ; fo  that  now  all  the  ftores  and  necef- 
faries  were  fent  to  the  camp  of  the  confederates  from 
Offend.  On  the  twenty-firft  day  of  September, 
Prince  Eugene,  who  was  in  the  trenches,  feeing  the 
troops  driven  by  the  enemy  from  a lodgement  they 
had  made  on  the  counterfcarp  of  the  T enaille,  rallied 
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and  led  them  back  to  the  charge  : but  being  wound-  c 
cd  over  the  left  eye  with  a mufket-fhot,  he  was  obliged  u 
to  retire,  and  for  fome  days  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough fuftained  the  whole  command,  both  in  the 
fiege,  and  of  the  covering  army.  On  the  twenty- 
third  the  Tenaille  was  ftormed,  and  a lodgement 
made  along  the  covered-way.  Marefchal  Boufflers 
having  found  means  to  inform  the  Duke  de  Ven- 
dome  that  his  ammunition  was  almoft  expended, 
this  General  detached  the  Chevalier  de  Luxemburgh, 
with  a body  of  horfe  and  dragoons,  to  fupply  the 
place  with  gunpowder,  every  man  carrying  a bag  of 
forty  pounds  upon  the  crupper.  They  were  difco- 
vered  in  palling  through  the  camp  of  the  allies,  and 
purfued  to  the  barrier  of  the  town,  into  which  about 
three  hundred  were  admitted  : but  a great  number 
were  killed  by  the  confederates,  or  miferably  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  explofion  of  the  powder  which  they 
carried. 

§ XXXVII.  The  next  attempt  of  the  French 
Generals  was  to  intercept  a convoy  from  Oldend. 
The  Count  de  la  Motte  marched  from  Ghent,  with 
about  mo- and- twenty  thoufand  men,  to  attack  this 
convoy,  which  was  guarded  by  fix  thoufand  of  the 
allies,  commanded  by  Major-General  Webb.  This 
officer  made  fuch  an  admirable  difpofition  by  the 
wood  of  Wynendale,  and  received  the  enemy  with 
fuch  a clofe  fire,  that,  after  a very  warm  abtion,  that 
lafted  two  hours,  they  retired  in  the  utmoft  confu- 
fion,  notwithftanding  their  great  fuperiority  in  num- 
ber, leaving  fix  thoufand  men  killed  upon  the  field 
of  battle the  lofs  of  the  allies  not  exceeding  nine 
hundred  and  twelve  officers  and  foldiers.  This  was 
the  molt  honourable  exploit  performed  during  the 
whole  war,  and  of  fuch  confequence  to  the  confede- 
rates, that  if  the  convoy  had  been  taken,  the  fiege 
mull  have  been  raifed.  The  Duke  de  Vendome 
ordered  the  dykes  between  Bruges  and  Newport  to 
be  cut,  fo  as  to  lay  the  whole  country  under  water, 
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book  in  hopes  of  deftroying  the  communication  between 
Oftend  and  the  camp  of  the  confederates;  and, 
a^*cer  a regl1^ar  liege,  he  took  Colonel  Caulfield,  and 
a body  of  Britifh  troops  polled  in  the  village  of  Lef- 
finghen,  by  whofe  means 'the  convoys  had  been  for- 
warded to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  On  the 
twenty-fecond  of  October,  Marefchal  Roufflers  de- 
fired  to  capitulate  for  the  town  of  Lille:  next  day 
the  articles  were  figned : on  the  twenty-fifth  the 
allies  took  polTellion  of  the  place,  and  the  Marefchal 
retired  into  the  citadel  with  the  remains  of  his  gar- 
rifon,  which,  from  twelve  thoufand,  was  reduced  to 
lefs  than  the  half  of  that  number.  A negociation 
was  begun  for  the  furrender  of  the  citadel:  but 
Boufflers  made  fuch  extravagant  demands  as  were 
rejected  with  difdain.  Hoftilities  were  renewed  on 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  month  ; and  the  Earl  of 
Stair  w7as  detached  to  provide  corn  for  the  army  in 
the  diflridls  of  Furnes  and  Dixmuyde.  During 
thefe  tranfaclions,  Velt-Marefchal  D’Auverquerque 
died  at  Roulfelaer,  in  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his 
age,  after  having,  in  above  thirty  campaigns,  exhi- 
. bited  innumerable  proofs  of  uncommon  courage, 
ability,  and  moderation.  The  Duke  de  Vendome 
did  not  yet  defpair  of  obliging  the  confederates  to 
abandon  their  enterprize : the  French  minillers  at 
Rome  and  Venice  publickly  declared  the  allied  army 
was  cooped  up  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  mull  either 
raifq  the  fiege  or  be  famifhed.  The  Eledlor  of  Ba- 
varia, with  a detachment  of  ten  thoufand  men, 
marched  to  Brufiels,  and  attacked  the  counterfcarp 
w ith  incredible  fury  ; but  was  repulfed  by  the  garri- 
fon,  under  the  command  of  General  Pafchal,  and 
retired  with  precipitation,  when  he  underllood  that 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  in  motion  to  relieve 
the  place.  This  nobleman  and  Prince  Eugene  no 
fooner  underllood  the  danger  to  which  Brulfels  was 
expofed,  than  they  marched  with  the  covering  army 
to  the  Schelde,  which  they  palled  on  pontoons  with- 
out 
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out  opposition,  notwithstanding  the  formidable  works 
which  the  French  had  raifed.  They  now  abandoned 
them  with  precipitation,  to  the  furprize  of  the  con- 
federates, who  had  laid  their  account  with  the  lofs 
of  a thoufand  men  in  the  attack.  Having  paffed 
the  river  between  Eileen affe  and  Hauterive,  as  well 
as  at  other  places,  they  marched  to  Oudenarde, 
where  they  received  intelligence  that  the  Eledtor  had 
retreated.  Then  Prince  Eugene  returned  to  Lifle, 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  proceeded  to  Bruflels, 
where  he  was  received  with  joy  and  acclamation. 
He  afterwards  took  poSt  at  Oudenarde,  fo  as  to 
maintain  a communication  with  Prince  Eugene. 

§ XXXVIII.  The  befiegers  having  made  lodge- 
ments and  raifed  batteries  on  the  fecond  counterfcarp 
of  the  citadel,  lent  a meffage  to  Boufflers,  intima- 
ting, that  if  he  would  Surrender  before  the  opening 
of  the  batteries,  he  Should  have  an  honourable  capi- 
tulation ; otherwife  he  and  his  garrifon  muft  be 
made  prifoners  of  war.  He  chofe  to  avoid  the  lalt 
part  of  the  alternative : hoftages  were  exchanged  on 
the  eighth  day  of  December,  and  the  articles  Signed 
on  the  tenth ; when  the  Marefchal  and  his  garrifon 
marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  w7ere  con- 
duced to  Douay.  In  this  great  enterprize.  Spirit 
and  perfeverance  made  amends  for  want  of  forefight 
and  Skill,  which  was  flagrant  on  the  fide  of  the  con- 
federates i y et  their  fuccefs  wras  owing  in  a great 
meafure  to  the  improvidence  and  mifeondudt  of  the 
beSieged.  The  French  Generals  never  dreamed  that 
the  allies  would  attempt  any  thing  of  confequence 
after  the  reduction  of  Lifle,  considering  the  advanced 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  therefore  they  returned  to 
Paris,  after  havmg  distributed  their  army  into  win- 
ter-quarters. But  their  indefatigable  antagonists 
were  determined  to  Strike  another  Stroke  of  impor- 
tance before  their  forces  Should  Separate.  On  the 
twentieth  day  of  December  they  invested  the  city  of 
Gnenl  on  all  Sides  -}  and  on  the  thirtieth,  when  the 
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batteries  were  ready  to  open,  the  Count  de  laMotte, 
who  commanded  the  garrifon,  dehred  to  capitulate. 
On  the  third  day  of  the  next  month  he  marched  out 
with  thirty  battalions  and  fixteen  fquadrons,  which 
were  conducted  to  Tournay ; while  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  with  fix  Britifh  battalions,  took  poffeffion 
of  the  town  and  citadel.  Then  the  enemy  aban- 
doned Bruges,  Plaffendahl,  and  Leffengen  ; and 
the  Generals  of  the  allies,  having  fettled  the  plan  of 
winter-quarters,  repaired  to  Holland,  leaving  the 
forces  under  the  command  of  Count  Tilly.  The 
French  King  was  confounded  and  difinayed  at  thefe 
conquefts  in  the  Netherlands.  Nor  was  he  eafy  on 
the  fide  of  Dauphine  : in  fpite  of  ail  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  Villars,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  important  fortreffes  of  Exilles, 
I, a Peroufe,  the  valley  of  St.  Martin,  and  Fene- 
ffrells ; fo  that  by  the  end  of  the  campaign  he  had 
fecured  a barrier  to  his  own  frontiers,  and  opened  a 
way  into  the  French  provinces,  after  having  made  a 
diverfion  in  favour  of  King  Charles,  by  obliging  the 
enemy  to  fend  a ftrong  detachment  from  Roufillon 
to  the  affiftance  of  Villars. 

§ XXXIX.  The  campaign  in  Catalonia  was  pro- 
dudlive  of  a great  event.  Count  Guido  de  Starem- 
berg  arrived  at  Barcelona  on  the  laft  day  of  April : 
but  the  Imperial  troops  brought  from  Italy  by  Admi- 
ral Leake  did  not  land  in  time  to  relieve  Tortofa, 
which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  befiegeaand  took,  toge- 
ther with  Denia,  the  garrifon  of  which  were  made 
prifoners  of  war,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation. Thefe  Ioffes,  however,  were  abundantly 
made  up  to  the  allies  by  the  conqueft  of  Sardinia 
and  Minorca.  Sir  John  Leake,  having  taken  on 
board  a handful  of  troops,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Marquis  D’Alconzel,  fet  fail  for  Cagliari,  and  fum- 
moned  the  Viceroy  to  fubmit  to  King  Charles.  As 
he  did  not  fend  an  immediate  anlwer,  the  Admiral 
began  to  bombard  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  com- 
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pelled  him  to  furrender  at  dilcretion.  The  greater  chap. 
part  of  the  garrifon  infilled  themfelves  in  the  fervice  v IX‘  t 
of  Charles.  The  deputies  of  the  States  being  af-  ,70$. 
fembled  by  the  Marquis  D’Alconzel,  acknowledged 
that  Prince  as  their  Sovereign,  and  agreed  to  fur- 
nidi  his  army  with  thirty  thoufand  facks  of  corn, 
which  were  accordingly  tranfported  to  Catalonia, 
where  there  was  a great  fcarcity  of  provifiori.  Ma- 
jor-General Stanhope  having  planned  the  conqueft 
of  Minorca,  and  concerted  with  the  Admiral  the 
meafures  necefiary  to  put  it  in  execution,  obtained 
from  Count  Staremberg  a few  battalions  of  Spaniards, 

Italians,  and  Portugueze  : at  the  head  of  thefe  he 
embarked  at  Barcelona  with  a fine  train  of  Britifh 
artillery,  accompanied  by  Brigadier  Wade  and  Co- 
lonel Petit,  an  engineer  of  great  reputation.  They 
landed  on  the  ifiand,  about  ten  miles  from  St.  Phi- 
lip’s fort,  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  Augult,  with  about 
eight  hundred  marines,  which  augmented  their 
number  to  about  three  thoufand.  Next  day  they 
erehled  batteries ; and  General  Stanhope  ordered  a 
number  of  arrows  to  be  diot  into  the  place,  to  which 
papers  were  affixed,  written  in  the  Spanifh  and 
French  languages,  containing  threats,  that  all  the 
garrifon  fnould  be  fent  to  the  mines,  if  they  would 
not  furrender  before  the  batteries  were  finifhed. 

The  garrifon  confided  of  a thoufand  Spaniards  and 
fix  hundred  French  marines,  commanded  by  Colo- 
nel la  Jonquiere,  who  imagined  that  the  number 
of  the  befiegers  amounted  to  at  leaf!  ten  thoufand ; 
fo  artfully  had  they  been  drawn  up  in  fight  of  the 
enemy.  The  batteries  began  to  play,  and  in  a lit- 
tle time  demolifhed  four  towers  that  ferved  as  out- 
works to  the  fort : then  they  made  a breach  in  the 
outward  wall,  through  which  Brigadier  Wade,  at 
the  head  of  the  grenadiers  flormed  a redoubt,  with 
fuch  extraordinary  valour  as  ftruck  the  befieged 
with  confirmation.  On  the  fecond  or  third  day  they 
thought  proper  to  beat  a parley,  and  capitulate,  on 
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book  condition,  That  they  fhould  march  out  with  the  ho- 
_L_  nours  of  war : That  the  Spaniards  fhould  be  tran- 
1708.  fported  to  Murcia,  and  the  French  to  Toulon. 
Thefe  laft,  however,  were  detained,  by  way  of  re- 
prifal  for  the  garrifon  of  Denia.  The  Spanifh  Go- 
vernor was  fo  mortified  when  he  learned  the  real 
number  of  the  befiegers,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Mur- 
cia he  threw  himfelf  out  of  a window  in  defpair,  and 
was  killed  upon  the  fpot.  La  Jonquiere  was  con- 
fined for  life,  and  all  the  French  officers  incurred 
their  mailer’s  difpleafure.  Fort  St.  Philip  being 
thus  reduced,  to  the  amazement  of  all  Europe,  and 
the  garrifon  of  Port  Fornelles  having  furrendered 
themfelves  prifoners  to  the  Admirals  Leake  and 
Whitaker,  the  inhabitants  gladly  fubmitted  to  the 
Englifh  government,  for  King  Philip  had  oppreffed 
and  deprived,  them  of  their  privileges : General  Stan- 
hope appointed  Colonel  Petit  Governor  of  Fort  St, 
Philip,  and  Deputy-Governor  of  the  whole  ifland. 
After  this  important  conqueft  he  returned  to  the 
* army  in  Spain,  where  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  fur- 

prife  Tortofa,  finilhed  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

§ XL.  The  Britifh  fleet  not  only  contributed  to 
the  redudtion  of  Minorca,  but  likewife  over -awed 
the  Pope,  who  had  endeavoured  to  form  a league  of 
the  Princes  in  Italy  againft  the  Emperor.  This 
Pontiff  had  manifelted  his  partiality  to  the  Floufe  of 
Bourbon  in  Rich  a palpable  manner,  that  his  Impe- 
rial Majefty  ordered  Monfleurde  Bonneval  to  march 
with  the  troops  that  were  in  Italy,  reinforced  by  thofe 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  invade  the 
duchy  of  Ferrara.  He  accordingly  took  poffieflion 
of  Comachio  and  fome  other  places,  pretending  they 
were  allodial  eftates  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena, and  fiefs  of  the  Emperor,  to  which  the  Holy 
See  had.no  lawful  claim.  The  Viceroy  of  Naples 
was  forbid  to  remit  any  money  to  Rome ; and  the 
Council  of  the  kingdom  drew  up  a long  memorial, 
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containing  the  pretenfions  of  his  Catholick  Majefty, 
which  (truck  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  Pope’s 
temporal  power.  His  Plolinefs  wrote  a long  re- 
monftrance  to  the  Emperor,  on  the  injuftice  of  thefe 
proceedings,  and  declared  that  he  would  afiert  this 
caufe  though  he  fhould  lofe  his  life  in  the  conteft. 

^He  forthwith  began  to  raife  an  army,  and  revived  a 
plan  of  forming  a league  among  the  Princes  and 
States  of  Italy  for  their  mutual  defence.  Sir  John 
Leake  had  received  orders  to  bombard  Civita-Vec- 
chia,  in  refentment  for  the  Pope’s  having  counte- 
nanced the  Pretender’s  expedition  to  Great-Britain : 
but  as  the  Emperor  and  Duke  of  Savoy  hoped  to 
effedt  an  accommodation  with  the  Court  of  Rome, 
they  prevailed  upon  the  Englifh  Admiral  to  fufpend 
hoftilities  until  they  fhould  have  tried  the  method  of 
negociation.  The  Marquis  de  Prie,  a Piedmontefe 
nobleman,  was  fent  as  Ambaflador  to  Rome ; but 
the  Pope  would  not  receive  him  in  that  quality. 
Elated  with  the  promifes  of  France,  he  fet  the  Em- 
peror at  defiance ; and  his  troops  having  furprifed 
a body  of  Imperialifts,  were  fo  barbarous  as  to  cut 
them  all  in  pieces.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  having 
ended  the  campaign,  the  troops  of  the  Emperor, 
which  had  ferved  under  that  Prince,  were  ordered  to 
march  into  the  Papal  territories,  and  drove  the  forces 
of  his  Holinefs  before  them,  without  any  regard  to 
number.  Bologna  capitulated ; and  Rome  began  to 
tremble  with  the  apprehenfion  of  being  once  more 
facked  by  a German  army.  Then  the  Pope’s  cou- 
rage failed ; he  was  glad  to  admit  the  Marquis  de 
Prie  as  Envoy  from  the  Emperor.  He  confented  to 
difband  his  new  levies ; to  accommodate  the  Impe- 
rial troops  with  winter-quarters  in  the  Papal  territo- 
ries; to  grant  the  inveftiture  of  Naples  to  King 
Charles;  and  to  allow  at  all  times  a paffage  to  the 
Imperial  troops  through  his  dominions.  On. the 
Upper  Rhine  the  Eledtors  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover 
were  fo  weak,  that  they  could  not  undertake  any 
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book  thing  of  confequence  againft  each  other.  In  Him- 

. ' gary  the  difputes  Rill  continued  between  the  Empe- 

j 708.  ror  and  the  malcontents.  Poland  was  at  length  de- 
livered from  the  oppreffion  exercifed  by  the  King 
of  Sweden,  who  marched  into  the  Ukraine  againft 
the  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  notwithftanding  the  fub million 
with  which  that  Monarch  endeavoured  to  appeafe  his 
indignation.  During  the  courfe  of  this  year  the 
Englifh  merchants  luftained  no  confiderable  loftes 
by  fea : the  cruifers  were  judicioufly  Rationed,  and 
the  trade  was  regularly  fupplied  with  convoys.  In 
the  Weft  Indies  Commodore  Wager  deftroyed  the 
Admiral  of  the  galleons,  and  took  the  R.ear- Admi- 
ral on  the  coaft  of  Carthagena.  Had  the  officers  of 
his  fquadron  done  their  duty,  the  greateft  part  of 
the  fleet  would  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  At  his 
return  to  Jamaica  two  of  his  Captains  were  tried  by 
a court-martial,  anddifmified  from  the  fervice. 

§ XLI.  1 he  Court  of  England  was  about  this 
time  not  a little  difquieted,  by  the  confequences  of 
an  outrage  committed  on  the  perfon  of  the  Count  de 
Matueof  the  Mufcovite  Ambaffador.  He  was  pub- 
lickly  arrefted  at  the  fuit  of  a laceman,  and  mal- 
treated by  the  bailiffs,  who  dragged  him  to  prifon, 
where  he  continued  until  he  was  bailed  by  the  Earl 
of  Eeverftiam.  Incenfed  at  this  infult,  he  demanded 
redrefs  of  the  government,  and  was  feconded  in  his 
remonftrances  by  the  minifters  of  the  Emperor,  the 
King  of  Pruffia,  and  feverai  other  foreign  potentates. 
The  Queen  expreffed  uncommon  indignation  againft 
the  authors  of  this  violence,  who  were  immediately 
apprehended,  and  orders  were  given  to  profecute 
them  with  the  utmoft  feverity  of  the  law.  Matueof 
repeated  his  complaints  with  great  acrimony ; and 
Mr.  Secretary  Boyle  affured  him,  in  the  Queen’s 
name,  that  he  fhould  have  ample  fatisfadlion.  Not- 
withftanding this  affurance,  he  demanded  a pafs  for 
himfelf  and  family  ; refufed  the  ordinary  prefents  at 
his  departure;  and  retired  to  Holland.  From 
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thence  he  tranfmitted  a memorial,  with  a letter  from  c 
the  Czar  to  the  Queen,  inlifting  upon  her  punifhing  ^ 
with  death  all  the  perfons  concerned  in  violating  the 
law  of  nations  upon  the  perfon  of  his  Ambafiador. 
Such  puniftiment  being  altogether  inconfiftent  with 
the  laws  of  England,  the  Queen  and  her  miniftry 
were  extremely  perplexed,  and  held  feveral  councils, 
to  deliberate  upon  the  meafures  proper  to  be  taken 
on  fuch  an  cccafion.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
October,  Prince  George  of  Denmark  died  of  an 
afthma  and  dropfy,  with  which  he  had  been  long 
affli&ed.  Ele  was  a Prince  of  an  amiable  rather 
than  a fhining  character,  brave,  good-natured,  mo- 
deft,  and  humane,  but  devoid  of  great  talents  and 
ambition.  He  had  always  lived  in  harmony  with 
the  Queen,  who,  during  the  whole  term  of  their 
union,  and  efpecially  in  his  laft  illnefs,  approved 
herfelf  a pattern  of  conjugal  truth  and  tendernefs. 
At  his  death  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  created 
Lord  High- Admiral,  the  Earl  of  Wharton  promo- 
ted to  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  Lord  So- 
mers appointed  Prefident  of  the  Council.  Notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  promotions  of  the  Whig  noblemen, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  declined  apace  in  his  cre- 
dit with  the  Queen,  who  privately  confulted  and 
repofed  her  chief  confidence  in  Mr.  Harley,  though 
he  had  no  vifible  concern  in  the  adminiftration. 

§ XLII.  The  new  Parliament,  in  which  the 
Whig  intereft  ftill  preponderated,  was  aftembled  on 
the  fixteenth  day  of  November,  when  they  w'ere 
given  to  underhand,  by  a commiftion  under  the 
great  feal,  that  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Chancellor,  the  Lord-Treafurer,  the  Lord- Steward, 
and  the  Matter  of  the  Horfe,  were  appointed  to  re- 
prefent  the  perfon  of  her  Majefty,  whom  decency 
would  not  permit  to  appear  in  the  Houfe  fo  foon 
after  the  death  of  her  confort.  Sir  Richard  Onflow 
being  chofen  Speaker  of  the  Lower  Houfe  with  the 
Queen  s approbation,  the  Chancellor,  in  a fpeech  to 
3 both 
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book  both  Houfes,  recommended  the  vigorous  profecu- 
tion  of  the  war,  telling  them  her  Majefty  hoped  they 
1708.  would  enable  her  to  make  a confiderable  augmen- 
tation for  preferving  and  improving  the  advantages 
which  the  allies  had  gained  in  the  Netherlands  : that 
fhe  defired  they  would  prepare  fuch  bills  as  might 
confirm  and  render  the  union  effectual ; and  that 
if  they  would  propofe  means  for  the  advancement  of 
trade  and  manufacture,  fine  would  take  pleafure  in 
enacting  fuch  provifions.  Both  Houfes  having  pre- 
fented  addrefles  of  condolance  and  congratulation, 
on  the  death  of  Prince  George,  and  the  fuccefs  of 
her  Majefty’s  arms  during  the  laft  campaign,  the 
Commons  took  cognizance  of  controverted  elections, 
which  were  decided  with  fhameful  partiality  for  the 
Whig  faction.  Then  they  proceeded  to  confider 
the  different  branches  of  the  fupply:  they  approved 
of  an  augmentation  of  ten  thoufand  men,  which  was 
judged  necefiary  for  the  more  vigorous  profecution 
of  the  war ; and  they  voted  above  feven  millions 
for  the  fervice  of  the  enfuing  year.  The  Bank 
agreed  to  circulate  two  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  in  Exchequer  bills  for  the  government, 
on  condition  that  the  term  of  their  continuance 
fhculd  be  prolonged  for  one-and-twenty  years ; and 
that  their  flock  of  two  millions  two  hundred  and  one 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  feventy-one  pounds 
fnould  be  doubled  by  a new  fubfcription.  The 
two-thirds  fubfidy  was  appropriated  for  the  interefl 
of  the  money  railed  by  this  expedient. 

§ XLIII.  Great  debates  having  arilen  about  Scot- 
tifh  eledtions,  the  Houfe  confidered  the  petitions 
and  reprefentations  that  were  delivered,  touching 
the  incapacity  of  the  eldeft  fons  of  Scotch  Peers, 
excluded  from  fitting  in  the  Parliament  of  Great- 
Britain.  Counfel  being  heard  upon  the  fubjedt,  that 
incapacity  was  confirmed ; and  new  writs  were  ifliied, 
that  new  members  might  be  eledted  for  the.  fhires  of 
Aberdeen  and  Linlithgow,  in  the  room  of  William 
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Lord  Haddo}  arxd  Tames  Lord  Johnftown.  1 eti-  c 
tions  were  likewife  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  v 
by  fome  Scottilh  Peers,  concerning  their  right  of 
voting,  and  figning  proxies.  After  warm  debates, 
the  Houfe,  upon  a divifion,  determined  that  a Scot- 
tifh  Lord  created  a Peer  of  Great-Britain  ffiould  no 
longer  retain  his  vote  in  Scotland  ; and  that  the  no- 
blemen who  were  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  had  a 
right  to  fign  proxies,  after  having  taken  the  oaths 
to  the  government.  The  Scottilh  Peers  and  Com- 
moners that  fat  in  the  Britilh  Parliament  were  divi- 
ded into  two  fadions.  The  Duke  of  Queen  (berry 
was  in  great  credit  with  the  Queen  and  the  Lord- 
Treafurer,  by  whofe  intereft  he  was  appointed  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Scotland.  His  influence  in  elec- 
tions was  fo  great,  that  all  offices  in  that  kingdom 
were  bellowed  according  to  his  recommendation. 
He  was  oppofed  by  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  Mon- 
trofe,  and  Roxburgh,  who  were  fupported  by  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland  and  Lord  Somers  ; fo  that  the 
whole  intereft  in  that  country  was  engroffed  by  one 
or  other  member  of  the  miniftry.  A bill  for  a ge- 
neral naturalization  of  all  Proteftants  was  brought 
into  the  Houfe,  and  notwithftanding  violent  oppofi- 
tion  from  the  Tories,  both  among  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  was  enaded  into  a law.  The  Whigs 
argued  for  this  bill,  as  a meafure  that  would  encou- 
rage induftry,  improve  trade  and  manufadure,  and 
repair  the  wafte  of  men  which  the  war  had  occa- 
ftoned  : but  one  of  their  chief  motives  was  to  throw 
an  addition  of  foreigners  into  the  balance  againft 
the  landed  intereft.  The  Tories-  pleaded,  that  a 
conflux  of  aliens  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  con- 
ftitution  : that  they  would  retain  a rondnefs  for  their 
native  countries,  and,  in  times  of  war,  ad  as  fpies 
and  enemies : that  they  would  infinuate  themfelves 
into  places  of  trull  and  profit ; become  members  of 
Parliament  i and  by  frequent  intermarriages  contri- 
bute to  the  extindion  of  the  Engliffi  race  : that  they 

would 
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book  would  add  to  the  number  of  the  poor,  already  fo 
L expenfive  ; and  fhare  the  bread  of  the  labourers  and 

^7^7"  tradefmen  of  England. 

§ XLIV.  An  enquiry  being  fet  on  foot  in  both 
Houfes,  concerning  the  late  intended  invafion  in 
Scotland,  Lord  Haverfham  and  the  other  Tory 
members  endeavoured  to  demonftrate,  that  proper 
precautions  had  not  been  taken  for  the  fecurity  of 
that  kingdom,  even  after  the  miniftry  had  received 
undoubted  intelligence  of  the  Pretender’s  defign: 
that  fmce  the  attempt  had  mifcarried,  many  perfons 
of  quality  had  been  apprehended,  and  feverely  ufed 
by  ’the  government,  on  pretended  fufpicion  of  high 
treafon ; though,  in  all  probability,  the  aim  of  the 
miniftry,  in  confining  thofe  perfons,  was  to  remove 
all  poftibility  of  their  oppofing  the  Court  at  the  en- 
fuing  elections  for  members  of  Parliament.  Thefe 
aftertions  were  fupported  by  many  incontefted  fads 
and  fhrewd  arguments,  notwithftanding  which,  the 
majority  were  fo  little  difpofed  to  find  fault,  that  the 
enquiry  iffued  in  a joint  addrefs  to  the  Queen,  con- 
taining refolutions.  That  timely  and  eftedual  care 
had  been  taken  to  difappoint  the  defigns  of  her  Ma- 
jefty’s  enemies,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A bill, 
however,  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
under  the  title  of  <c  An  ad  for  improving  the  union 
<c  of  the  two  kingdoms.”  It  related  to  trials  for 
treafon  in  Scotland,  which  by  this  law  were  regu- 
lated according  to  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  Eng- 
land, with  fome  fmall  variation.  The  Scottifli 
members  oppoled  it  as  an  encroachment  upon  the 
form  of  their  laws ; and  they  were  joined  by  thofe 
who  had  laid  it  down  as  a maxim  to  oppofe  all  the 
Court  meafures  : neverthelefs,  the  bill  palled  through 
both  Houfes,  and  received  the  Royal  afient.  Yet, 
in  order  to  fweeten  this  unpalatable  medicine,  the 
Queen  confentecl  to  an  ad  of  grace,  by  which  all 
treafons  were  pardoned,  except  thofe  committed  on 
the  high-leas : an  exception  levelled  at  thofe  who  had 
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embarked  with  the  Pretender.  Major-General  c hap. 
Webb,  who  had  been  defrauded  of  his  due  honour, 
in  a partial  reprefentation  of  the  battle  of  Wynen-  1708. 
dale,  transmitted  by  Cardonnel,  Secretary  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  now  thanked  by  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  for  the  great  and  eminent  Ser- 
vices which  he  had  performed  in  that  engagement. 

This  motion  was  made  by  the  Tories ; and  the  Burnet. 
Whigs  did  not  fail  to  procure  a compliment  of  the  of 
fame  nature  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  even  th'e  D.}0°f 
before  he  returned  to  England.  When  the  newsMaribo- 
of  Ghent’s  being  taken  arrived,  the  Lords  and 
Commons  congratulated  the  Queen  on  this  laid  Tindai. 
effort  of  a glorious  campaign  ; and  the  Duke,  at 
his  arrival,  was  thanked,  in  the  name  of  the  Peers,  of  Marl- 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  As  he  was  fuppofed  to  borough, 
have  brought  over  propofals  of  peace,  the  two  <amicy^* 
Houfes,  in  an  addrefs,  defired  the  Queen  would  in-  Llves  of 
lift  on  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  which  was  a neft  |!f.Admi' 
of  pirates  who  infefted  the  ocean,  and  did  infinite  Hare, 
prejudice  to  the  commerce  of  England.  The Vulta,re* 
Queen  promifed  to  comply  with  their  requeft.  But 
Ihe  was  not  a little  furprifed  at  the  next  addrefs  they 
prefented,  humbly  entreating,  that  flie  would  have 
iuch  indulgence  to  the  hearty  de fires  of  her  fubjefts, 
as  to  entertain  thoughts  of  a fecond  marriage.  She 
told  them,  that  the  provifion  (he  had  made  for  the 
Proteftant  fuccefiion  would  always  be  a proof  how 
much  flie  had  at  heart  the  future  happinefs  of  the 
kingdom  ; but  the  fubjeft  of  this  addrefs  was  of 
fuch  a nature,  that  fhe  was  perfuaded  they  did  not 
expeht  a particular  anfwer. 

§XLV.  The  laws  having  been  found  inefficient 
to  punifh  capitally  the  authors  of  the  infult  offered  to 
the  Mufcovite  Ambaffador,  a bill  was  brought  into 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  for  preferving  the  privileges 
. of  Ambaffadors  and  other  foreign  Minifters;  and 
palled  through  both  Houfes : as  did  another,  to 
prevent  the  laying  of  wagers  relating  to  the  publick, 
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book  a practice  which  had  been  carried  to  a degree  of 
^ , infatuation  ; and  by  which  many  unwaiy  perfons  fell 

a facrifice  to  crafty  adventurers.  On  the  fourteenth 
day  of  March  the  Commons  voted  the  fum  of  one 
hundred  and  three  thoufand  two  hundred  and  three 
pounds,  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nevis 
and  St.  Chriftopher’s,  who  had  buffered  by  the  late 
An.  1709.  invafion : and  on  the  twenty-firff  day  of  April  the 
Parliament  was  prorogued.  The  Mufcovite  Am- 
baffador  continued  to  write  expoftulatory  letters  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Boyle,  who  at  laft  owned,  that  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  did  not  admit  of  fuch  punifh- 
ment  as  he  demanded.  An  information  was  tried  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's-Bench  for  her  Majefty  againft 
Thomas  Morton,  laceman,  and  thirteen  other  per- 
fons concerned  in  the  infult,  of  which  they  were 
found  guilty ; and  the  fpecial  matter  of  the  privi- 
leges of  Ambaffadors  was  to  be  argued  next  term 
before  the  Judges.  Mean  while,  the  Queen,  by 
way  of  fatisfaction  to  the  Czar,  condefcended  to 
make  folemn  excufes  by  her  Ambaffador  5 to  repair 
Matueofs  honour  by  a letter,  and  indemnify  him 
for  all  his  cofts  and  damages : conceffions  with  which 
the  Czar  and  his  Ambaffador  declared  themfelves 
well  fatisfied.  The  convocation  had  been  fum- 
moned,  cholen,  and  returned  with  the  new  Parlia- 
ment: but  as  the  old  fpirit  was  fuppofed  to  prevail 
in  the  Lower  Houle,  the  Queen,  by  writ  to  the 
Archbifh  op,  ordered  him  to  prorogue  it  from  time 
to  time,  until  the  Seffion  of  Parliament  was  finifhed. 
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§ I.  N ego  elation  for  'peace  ineffectual.  § II.  The  al- 
lied army  hefieges  and  takes  Tour  nay.  § III.  The 

French  are  defeated  at  Malplaquet.  § IV.  Mons 
furrendered.  § V.  Campaign  in  Spain.  § VI.  The 
French  King's  propofals  of  treating  rejected  by  the 
States -General.  § VII.  Account  of  Dr.  Sacheverel. 

§ VIII.  He  is  impeached  by  the  Commons.  § IX.  His 
trial.  § X.  Debates  upon  it  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 
§ XI.  He  is  filenced  for  three  years.  § XII.  Con- 
ferences at  Gertruydenberg.  § XIII.  Pride  and  ob- 
Jlinacy  of  the  Dutch.  § XIV.  Douay  befieged  and 
taken  by  the  Confederates , as  well  as  Betkune , Aire> 
and  St.  Venant.  % XV.  King  Charles  obtains  a vic- 
tory over  Philip  at  Saragoffa , and  enters  Madrid . 
§ XVI.  Battle  of  Villavicicf a.  § XVII.  The  Whig 

Miniftry  difgraced.  § XVIII.  The  Parliament  is 
diffolved.  § XIX.  Meeting  of  the  new  Parliament . 
§ XX.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  infulted  and  re- 
viled. § XXI.  Enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Spain.  § XXII.  Severe  votes  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  againft  thofe  who  invited  over  the  poor 
P alatines.  § XXIII.  Harley  ftabbed  at  the  Council- 

board  by  Gulf  card ; and  created  Earl  of  Oxford . 
§ XXIV.  Death  of  the  Emperor  Jofeph.  § XXV. 
Reprefentation  by  the  Commons  to  the  Queen . 
§ XXVI.  Proceedings  in  the  Convocation.  § XXVII. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  continues  to  command  the 
Allied  army.  § XXVIII.  He  furprizes  the  French 
lines.  § XXIX.  Reduces  Bouchain.  § XXX.  The 
Duke  of  Ar gyle  commands  the  Britiff  troops  in  Spain. 
King  Charles  elected  Emperor.  § XXXI.  Expedi- 
tion to  Canada.  § XXXII.  Infolence  of  the  Jaco- 
bites in  Scotland.  § XXXIII.  A negociation  Jet  on 
foot  between  the  Courts  of  France  and  England . 
% XXXIV.  Prior  is  fent  to  Fontainebleau. 
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§ XXX  V.  Menager  arrives  'privately  in  England. 
\ XXXVI.  Ehe  French  King's  'propojals  difagree- 
able  to  the  Allies.  § XXXVII.  Violent  debates 
upon  them  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  § XXXVIII. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton's  title  of  Duke  of  Brandon  dif- 
allowed.  Bill  agamft  occafional  Conformity  paffes . 
§ XXXIX.  Duke  of  Marlborough  difmijfed  from 
all  his  employments . Twelve  new  Peers  created. 
§ XL;  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  arrives  in  England . 
§ XLI.  Walpole  expelled  the  Houfe  of  Commons . 
§ XLI  I.  Votes  againft  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
§ XLI II. ( Refolutions  agamft  the  Barrier -treaty  and 
the  Dutch.  % XLIV.  Adis  unfavourable  to  the 
Preflyterian  difcipline  in  Scotland. 

§ I.  f ^ LI  E French  King  was  hv  this  time  re- 
J.  duced  to  fuch  a ftate  of  humiliation N by 
the  Ioffes  of  the  lafb  campaign.,  and  a fevere  winter, 
which  completed  the  mifery  of  his  fubjects,  that  he 
refoved  to  fieri fice  all  the  confiderations  of  pride 
and  ambition,  as  well  as  the  intereit  of  his  Grand- 
Ion,  to  his  defire  of  peace,  which  was  now  become 
fo  neceffary  and  indifpenfible.  He  dilpatched  the 
Prefident  Rouille  privately  to  blolland,  with  general 
propofals  of  peace,  and  the  offer  of  a good  barrier 
to  the  States-General,  ftill  entertaining  hopes  of 
being  able  to  detach  them  from  the  Confederacy. 
This  minifter  conferred  in  lecret  with  Buys  and  Van- 
derduffen,  the  Penfionaries  of  Amfterdam  and  Gou- 
da, at  Moerdyke,  from  whence  he  was  permitted  to 
proceed  to  Woerden,  between  L.eyden  and  Utrecht. 
The  States  immediately  communicated  his  propofals 
to  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Great  Britain.  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  arrived  at 
the  Hague  in  April,  and  conferred  with  the  Grand 
Penfionary  Heinfius,  Buys,  and  Vanderduffen,  on 
the  fubjeft  of  the  French  propofals,  which  were 
deemed  unfatisfadory.  Rouille  immediately  dif- 
patched  a courier  to  Paris,  for  further  inftrudions ; 
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and  the  Duke  of  Marborough  returned  to  England, 
to  make  the  Queen  acquainted  with  the  progrefs  of 
the  negociation.  Louis,  in  order  to  convince  the 
States  of  his  fincerity,  fent  the  Marquis  deTorcv, 
his  fecretary  for  foreign  affairs,  to  the  Hague,  with 
frefh  offers,  to  which  the  Deputies  would  make  no 
anfwer  until  they  knew  the  fentiments  of  the  Queen 
of  Great -Britain.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  eroded 
the  feas  a fecond  time,  accompanied  by  the  Lord 
Vifcount  Townfhend,  as  ambaffador  extraordinary, 
and  joint-plenipotentiary : Prince  Eugene  being 
likewife  at  the  Hague,  the  conferences  were  begum 
The  French  Minifler  declared  that  his  Mailer  would 
confent  to  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk : that  he 
would  abandon  the  Pretender,  and  difmifs  him  from 
his  dominions : that  he  would  acknowledge  the 

O 

Queen’s  title  and  the  Proteftant  fucceffion  : that  he 
•would  renounce  all  pretentions  to -the  Spanifh  mo- 
narchy, and  cede  the  places  in  the  Netherlands 
which  the  States-General  demanded  for  their  bar- 
rier : that  he  wTould  treat  with  the  Emperor  on  the 
footing  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Ryfwick,  and 
even  demolifn  the  fortifications  of  Strafburgh.  The 
minifters  of  the  Allies,  rendered  proud  and  wanton 
by  fuccefs,  and  feeing  their  own  private  intereil  in 
the  continuation  of  the  war,  infilled  upon  the  refti- 
ration  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Alface  to  the  Em- 
pire; upon  the  French  Monarch’s  reftoring  Straf- 
burgh in  its  prefent  condition ; upon  his  ceding  the 
town  and  caftellany  of  Lifle,  demolifhing  Dunkirk, 
New-Brifac,  Fort-Louis,  and  Hunningen.  In  a 
w°rd,  their  demands  w^ere  fo  infolent,  that  Louis 
would  not  have  fuffered  them  to  be  mentioned  in 
his  hearing,  had  not  he  been  reduced  to  the  laft 
degree  of  diftrefs.  One  can  hardly  read  them  with- 
out feeling  a fentiment  of  compaffion  for  that 
Monarch,  who  had  once  given  law  to  Europe,  and 
been  fo  long  accuflomed  to  viefory  and  conqueil. 
Notwithstanding  the  difeouraging  di (patches  he  had 
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book  received  from  the  Prefident  Rouille,  after  his  firft 
L conference  with  the  Deputies,  he  could  not  believe 
I?09>  that  the  Dutch  would  be  fo  blind  to  their  own  in- 
terefl,  as  to  reje.61  the  advantages  in  commerce,  and 
the  barrier  which  he  had  offered.  He  could  not 
conceive  that  they  would  choofe  to  bear  the  burthen 
of  excefTive  taxes  in  profecuting  a war,  the  events 
of  which  would  always  be  uncertain,  rather  than  en- 
joy the  blefnngs  of  peace,  fecurity,  and  advantageous 
commerce : he  flattered  himfelf,  that  the  Allies  would 
not  fo  far  deviate  from  their  purpofed  aim  of  efla- 
blifhing  a balance  of  power,  as  to  throw  fuch  an 
enormous  weight  into  the  fcale  of  the  Houfe  of  Auf- 
tria,  which  cherifhed  all  the  dangerous  ambition  and 
arbitrary  principles,  without  the  liberality  and  fenti- 
ment  peculiar  to  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon.  In  pro- 
portion as  they  rofe  in  their  demands,  Louis  fell  in 
his  condefcenfion.  His  fecretary  of  ftate,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Torcy,  polled  in  difguife  to  Holland,  on 
the  faith  of  a common  blank  paffport.  Fie  folli- 
cited,  he  foothed,  he  iupplicated,  and  made  con- 
ceffions  in  the  name  of  his  Sovereign.  He  found 
the  States  were  wholly  guided  by  the  influence  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He 
found  thefe  Generals  elated,  haughty,  overbearing, 
and  implacable.  He  in  private  attacked  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  on  his  weakeft  fide : he  offered  to 
that  nobleman  a large  fum  of  money,  provided  he 
would  e fie 61  a peace  on  certain  conditions.  The 
propofal  was  rejedted.  The  Duke  found  his  enemies 
in  England  increafmg,  and  his  credit  at  Court  in 
the  wane ; and  lie  knew  that  nothing  but  a conti- 
nuation of  the  war,  and  new  vidtories,  could  fupport 
his  influence  in  England.  Torcy  was  fenfible  that 
his  country  was  utterly  exhaufted  : that  Louis  dreaded 
nothing  lo  much  as  the  opening  of  the  campaign ; 
and  he  agreed  to  thofe  articles  upon  which  they  in- 
filled as  preliminaries.  The  French  King  was  con- 
founded at  tjiele  propofals : he  felt-  the  complicated 
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pangs  of  grief,  fhame,  and  indignation,  He  j^-Ci^AP. 

jedted  the  preliminaries  with  dildain.  He  even  u — v . 

deigned  to  Submit  his  conduct  to  the  judgement  of  * 7° 9* 
his  fubjedts.  His  offers  were  publiflied,  togethei 
with  the  demands  of  the  Allies.  Elis  people  inte- 
rested themfelves  in  the  glory  of  their  Monai  cn. 

They  exclaimed  againft  the  cruelty  and  arrogance 
of  his  enemies.  Though  impoverished  and  half  - 
Starved  by  the  war,  they  refolved  to  expend  their 
whole  fubfcance  in  his  fupport  ; and  rather  to  fight 
his  battles  without  pay,  than  leave  him  in  the  dire 
necelfity  of  complying  with  fuch  difhonourable 
terms.  Animated  by  thefe  ientiments,  they  made 
fuch  efforts  as  amazed  the  whole  world.  The  pre- 
liminaries being  rejedted  by  the  French  King, 

Rouille  was  ordered  to  quit  Holland  in  four-and- 
twenty  hours  ; and  the  Generals  of  the  Confederates 
refolved  to  open  the  campaign  without  further  hefi- 
tation. 

§ II.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough proceed  to  Flanders,  and  towards  the  end  of 
June  the  allied  army  encamped  in  the  plain  of 
Lille,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
fand  fighting  men.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Marefchal 
Villars,  accounted  the  mod  fortunate  General  in 
France,  affembled  the  French  forces  in  the  plain  of 
Lens,  where  he  began  to  throw  up  entrenchments. 

The  confederate  Generals  having  obferved  his  filia- 
tion, and  perceiving  he  could  not  be  attacked  with 
any  probability  of  fuccefs,  refolved  to  undertake  the 
fiege  of  Tournay,  the  garrifon  of  which  Villars  had 
imprudently  weakened.  Accordingly,  they  made  a 
feint  upon  Ypres,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
and  convert  all  their  attention  to  that  lide,  while 
they  fuddenly  invefled  Tournay  on  the  twenty-fe- 
venth  day  of  June.  Though  the  garrifon  did  not 
exceed  twelve  weakened  battalions,  and  four  fqua- 
drons  of  dragoons,  the  place  was  fo  flrong,  both  by 
art  and  nature,  and  Lieutenant  de  Surville,  the  go- 
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BOOK  vernor,  poffeffed  fuch  admirable  talents,  that  the 
fiege  was  protradted,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
J?0  the  Allies,  and  coll  them  a vgreat  -number  of  men, 
notwithftanding  all  the  precautions  that  could  be 
taken  for  the  fafety  of  the  troops.  As  the  befiegers 
proceeded  by  the  method  of  fap,  their  miners  fre- 
quently met  with  thofe  of  the  enemy  under  ground, 
and  fought  with  bayonet  and  pi  it  oh  The  voluntiers 
on  both  fides  prefented  themfelves  to  thefe  fubter- 
raneous  combats,  in  the  midft  of  mines  and  coun- 
termines ready  primed  for  explofion.  Sometimes 
they  were  kindled  by  accident,  and  fometimes  fprung 
by  defign  ; fo  that  great  numbers  of  thofe  brave  men 
were  Hided  below,  and  whole  battalions  blown  into 
the  air,  or  buried  in  the  rubbifh.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  July,  the  befiegers  having  effected  a 
practicable  breach,  and  made  the  neceffary  difpofi- 
tions  for  a general  alfault,  the  enemy  offered  to  ca- 
pitulate : the  town  was  furrendered  upon  conditions, 
and  &he  garrifon  retired  to  the  citadel.  Surville 
likewife  entered  into  a treaty  about  giving  up  the 
citadel : the  articles  being  fent  to  the  Court  of  Ver- 
failles,  Louis  would  not  ratify  them,  except  upon  con- 
dition that  there  fhould  be  a general  ceffation  in  the 
Netherlands  till  the  fifth  day  of  September.  Holti- 
lities  wTere  renewed  on  the  eighth  day  of  Auguft, 
and  prolecuted  with  uncommon  ardour  and  animo- 
fity.  On  the  thirtieth,  Surville  defired  to  capitulate 
on  certain  articles,  which  were  rejected  by  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  gave  him  to  underftand  that 
he  had  no  terms  to  expect,  but  muff  furrender  at 
difcretion.  At  length,  his  provifion  being  quite  ex- 
haufted,  he  was  obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  and  his 
garrifon  prifoners  of  war,  though  they  were  permit- 
ted to  return  to  France,  on  giving  their  parole  that 
they  would  not  a£t  in  the  field  until  a like  number  of 
the  Allies  fhould  be  releafed. 

§ III.  The  next  object  that  attracted  the  eyes  of 
the  Confederates  was  the  city  of  Mons,  which  they 
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rcfolved  to  befiege  with  all  polfible  expedition.  1 hey  1 
pafled  the  Schelde  on  the  third  day  of  September, 
and  detached  the  Prince  of  Hefie  to  attack  the 
French  lines  from  the  Haifne  to  the  Sombre,  which 
were  abandoned  at  his  approach.  On  the  feventh 
day  of  September,  Marefchal  de  Bouffiers  arrived  in 
the  French  camp  at  Quievrain,  content  to  a<5t  in  an 
inferior  capacity  to  Villars,  although  his  fuperior  in 
point  of  feniority.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
having  received  advice  that  the  French  were  on  their 
march  to  attack  the  advanced  body  under  the 
Prince  of  Hefle,  decamped  from  Havre,  in  order  to 
fupport  that  detachment.  On  the  ninth  the  Allies 
made  a motion  to  the  left,  by  which  the  two  armies 
were  brought  fo  near  each  other,  that  a mutual  can- 
nonading enfued.  The  French  army,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men,  were  polled 
behind  the  woods  of  La  Merte  and  Tanieres,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Malplaquet.  The  Confederates, 
nearly  of  the  fame  number,  encamped  with  the  right 
near  Sart  and  Bleron,  and  the  left  on  the  edge  of  the 
wood  of  Lagniere ; the  head-quarters  being  at  Bla- 
regnies.  The  enemy,  inftead  of  attacking  the  Al- 
lies, began  to  fortify  their  camp,  which  was  naturally 
ftrong,  with  triple  entrenchments.  In  a word,  they 
were  fo  covered  with  lines,  hedges,  entrenchments, 
cannon,  and  trees  laid  acrofs,  that  they  feemed  to 
be  quite  inacceflible.  Had  the  Confederates  at- 
tacked them  on  the  ninth,  the  battle  would  not  have 
been  fo  bloody,  and  the  victory  would  have  proved 
more  decifive  ; for  they  had  not  then  begun  to  fecure 
the  camp : but  Marlborough  poftponed  the  engage- 
ment until  they  fhould  be  reinforced  by  eighteen 
battalions  which  had  been  employed  in  the  fiege  of 
Tournay  ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  French  forti- 
fied themfelves  with  incredible  diligence  and  dif- 
patch.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  September,  early  in 
the  morning,  the  Confederates,  favoured  by  a thick 
fog,  ere&ed  batteries  on  each  wing,  and  in  the  cen- 
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tre ; and  about  eight  o’clock,  the  weather  clearing 
up,  the  attack  began.  Eighty-fix  battalions  on  the 
right,  commanded  by  General  Schuylemburgh,  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  and  other  Generals,  and  fupported 
by  two- and- twenty  battalions  under  Count  L.ottum, 
attacked  the  left  of  the  enemy  with  fuch  vigour, 
that,  notwithflanding  their  lines  and  barricadoes, 
they  were  in  lefs  than  an  hour  driven  from  their  en- 
trenchments, into  the  woods  of  Sart  andTanieres, 
The  Prince  of  Orange  and  Baron  Fagel,  with  fix- 
and- thirty  Dutch  battalions,  advanced  againft  the 
right  of  the  enemy,  polled  in  the  wood  of  La  Mertc, 
and  covered  with  three  entrenchments.  Here  the 
battle  was  maintained  with  the  moil  defperate  cou- 
rage on  both  fides.  The  Dutch  obliged  the  French 
to  quit  the  firfl  entrenchment;  but  were  repulfed 
from  the  fecond  with  great  daughter.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  perfifted  in  his  efforts  with  incredible  per- 
feverance  and  intrepidity,  even  after  two  horfes  had 
been  killed  under  him,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
officers  either  flain  or  difabled.  The  French  fought 
with  an  obftinacy  of  courage  that  bordered  on  defpair, 
till  feeing  their  lines  forced,  their  left  wing  and  cen- 
tre giving  way,  and  their  General,  Villars,  danger- 
oufly  wounded,  they  made  an  excellent  retreat 
towards  Bavay,  under  the  condu£t  of  Rouffiers,  and 
took  poll  between  Quefnoy  and  Valenciennes.  The  „ 
held  of  battle  they  abandoned  to  the  Confederates, 
with  about  forty  colours  and  ftandards,  fixteen  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  a good  number  of  prifoners : but 
this  was  the  dearefl  vidlory  the  Allies  had  ever  pur- 
chafed.  About  twenty  thoufand  of  their  bell  troops 
were  killed  in  the  engagement ; whereas  the  enemy 
did  not  lofe  half  the  number,  and  retired  at  leifure, 
perfetlly  recovered  of  that  apprehcnfion  with  which 
they  had  been  for  fome  years  infpired  and  over-awed 
by  the  fucceffes  of  their  adverfaries.  On  the  fide  of 
the  Allies,  Count  Lottum,  General  Tettau,  Count 
Oxienflern,  and  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine  were 
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killed,  with  many  other  officers  of  diftin&ion.  c HA  p. 

Prince  Eugene  was  (lightly  wounded  on  the  head  : , 

Lieuteuant-General  Webb  received  a ffiot  in  the  i7o9. 
groin.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  diftinguiffied 
himfelf  *by  extraordinary  feats  of  valour,  efcaped  un- 
hurt; but  feveral  mufket-balls  penetrated  through 
his  clothes,  hat,  and  periwig.  In  the  French  army, 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  charged  twelve  times 
with  the  houfehold  troops,  and  in  the  laft  was 
wounded  with  a fword  in  the  arm.  The  Marefchal 
de  Villars  confidently  afferted,  that  if  he  himfelf  had 
not  been  difabled,  the  Confederates  would  certainly 
have  been  defeated. 

§ IV.  Confidering  the  fituation  of  the  French, 
the  number  of  their  troops,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  fortified,  nothing  could  be  more  raffi  and 
imprudent  than  the  attack,  which  cofl  the  lives  of 
fo  many  gallant  men,  and  was  attended  with  fo  little 
advantage  to  the  conquerors.  Perhaps  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  thought  a victory  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  fupport  his  finking  interefl  at  the  Court  of 
Great-Britain.  Flis  intention  was  to  have  given 
battle  before  the  enemy  had  entrenched  themfelves; 
but  Prince  Eugene  infilled  upon  delaying  the  action 
until  the  reinforcement  ffiould  arrive  fromTournay. 

The  extraordinary  carnage  is  imputed  to  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whofe  aim,  through 
this  whole  war,  was  to  raife  himfelf  into  confidera- 
tion  with  the  States-General,  by  fignal  adts  of  mili- 
tary prowefs.  The  French  having  retired  to  Valen- 
ciennes, the  Allies  were  left  at  liberty  to  befiege 
Mons,  which  capitulated  about  the  end  of  October ; 
and  both  armies  were  diflributed  in  winter-quarters. 

The  campaign  on  the  Rhine  produced  nothing  but 
one  ffiarp  action,  between  a detachment  of  the 
French  army  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Borgh, 
and  a body  of  troops  under  Count  Merci,  who  had 
pafled  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  Franche- 
v comte.  The  Imperial  officer  was  worfted  in  this  en- 
counter. 
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book  counter,  with  the  Iofs  of  two  thoufand  men ; obliged 
x*  to  repafs  the  river,  and  retired  to  Fribourg.  In 
Piedmont,  Velt-Marefchal  Thau  a commanded  the 
Confederates,  in  the  room  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
who  refufed  to  take  the  field  until  force  differences, 
which  had  arifen  between  the  Emperor  and  him, 
fhould  be  adjufted.  Thaun’s  defign  was  to  befiege 
Briancon  ; but  the  Duke  of  Berwick  had  taken  fuch 
precautions  as  fruffrated  his  intention,  though  part 
of  the  troops  under  the  French  General  were  em- 
ployed in  fuppreffmg  an  infurrebtion  of  the  Camifars, 
and  other  malcontents  in  the  Vivarez.  Thefe  were' 
entirely  defeated  in  a pitched  battle ; and  Abraham, 
one  of  their  leaders,  being  taken,  was  broke  alive 
upon  the  wheel : three-and-twenty  were  hanged,  and 
the  other  prifoners  fent  to  the  gallies.  The  Pope 
delayed  acknowledging  King  Charles,  under  various 
pretences,  in  hopes  that  the  campaign  would  prove 
favourable  to  the  Ploufe  of  Bourbon ; till  at  length 
the  Emperor  giving  him  to  underftand  that  his  army 
fhould  take  up  their  winter-quarters  in  the  Ecclefiaf- 
tical  State,  his  Holinefs  folemnly  owned  Charles  as 
King  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sicily. 

§ V.  The  military  operations  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal were  unfavourable  to  the  Allies.  On  the  fe- 
venth  of  May,  the  Portuguefe  and  Englifh  were 
defeated  at  Caya,  by  the  Spaniards,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Marefchal  de  Bay.  The  caftle  of  Ali- 
cant,  guarded  by  two  Englifh  regiments,  had  been 
befieged,  and  held  out  during  the  whole  winter.  At 
length  the  Chevalier  d’Asfeldt  ordered  the  rock  to  be 
undermined,  and  having  lodged  two  hundred  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  gave  Syburg,  the  governor,  to  un- 
ftand,  that  two  of  his  officers  might  come  out  and 
fee  the  condition  of  the  works.  This  offer  being 
accepted,  Asfeldt  in  perfon  accompanied  them  to 
the  mine : he  told  them  he  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  feeing  fo  many  brave  men  perifii  in  the 
ruins  oc  a place  they  had  fo  gallantly  defended ; and 

allowed 
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allowed  them  four-and-twenty  hours  to  confider  on  c HA  P. 
the  refolutlon  they  Ihould  take.  Syburg  continued  t x-  y 
deaf  to  his  remonltrances ; and,  with  an  obldnacy  I?09. 
that  favoured  more  of  Itupidity  than  of  valour,  de- 
termined to  (land  the  explofion.  When  the  fenti- 
nels  that  were  polled  on  the  fide  of  the  hill  gave 
notice  by  a preconcerted  fignal,  that  fire  was  fet  to 
the  mine,  the  governor  ordered  the  guard  to  retire, 
and  walked  out  to  the  parade,  accompanied  by 
feveral  officers.  The  mine  being  fprung,  the  rock 
opened  under  their  feet,  and  they  falling  into  the 
chafm,  it  inftantly  doled,  and  crufhed  them  to 
death.  Notwithstanding  this  dreadful  incident. 

Colonel  d’Albon,  who  fucceeded  to  the  command, 
refolved  to  defend  the  place  to  the  lalt  extremity. 

Sir  Edward  Whitaker  failed  from  Barcelona  to  the 
relief  of  the  place  j but  the  enemy  had  erected  fucli 
works  as  effectually  hindered  the  troops  from  land- 
ing. Then  General  Stanhope,  who  commanded 
them,  capitulated  with  the  Spanilh  General  for  the 
garrifon,  which  marched  out  with  all  the  honours 
of  war,  and  was  tranlported  to  Minorca,  where  the 
men  were  put  into  quarters  of  refrelhment.  On 
the  frontiers  of  Catalonia,  General  Staremberg 
maintained  his  ground,  and  even  annoyed  the 
enemy.  He  patted  the  Segra,  and  reduced  Bala- 
guer : having  left  a Itrong  garrifon  in  the  place,  he 
repafied  the  river,  and  lent  his  forces  into  winter- 
quarters.  The  molt  remarkable  event  of  this  fum- 
mer  was  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  in  which  the  Kins 
of  Sweden  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  Czar  of 
Mufcovy,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Bender,  a 
a town  of  Moldavia,  in  the  Turkifh  dominions. 

Kugultus  immediately  marched  into  Poland  againlt 
Staniflaus,  and  renounced  his  own  refignation,  as 
if  it  had  been  the  effebt  of  compulfion.  He  formed 
a projebt  with  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Pruflia, 
to  attack  the  Swedilh  territories  in  three  different 
places : but  the  Emperor  and  maritime  powers  pre- 
vented 
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BOOK  vented  the  execution  of  this  fcheme,  by  entering 
into  a guaranty  for  preferving  the  peace  of  the  em- 
pire.  Neverthelefs,  the  King  of  Denmark  declared 
war  againft  Sweden,  and  tranfported  an  army  over 
the  Sound  of  Schonen ; but  they  were  attacked  and 
defeated  by  the  Swedes,  and  obliged  to  re-embark 
with  the  utmoft  precipation.  The  war  ltill  con- 
tinued to  rage  in  Hungary,  where,  however,  the 
revolters  were  routed  in  many  petty  engagements. 

§ VI.  Though  the  events  of  the  fummer  had  been 
lefs  unfavourable  to  France  than  Louis  had  reafon 
to  expedt,  he  faw  that  peace  was  as  neceffary  as  ever 
to  his  kingdom  ; but  he  thought  he  might  now  treat 
with  fome  freedom  and  dignity.  His  minifter, 
Torcy,  maintained  a correfpondence  with  Mr.  Pet- 
kum,  refident  of  the  Duke  of  Holftein  at  the 
Hague : he  propofed  to  this  minifter,  that  the  ne- 
gotiation fhould  be  renewed  ; and  demanded  paffes, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  French  plenipotentiaries 
might  repair  in  fafety  to  Holland.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  French  King  withdrew  his  troops  from 
Spain,  on  pretence  of  demonftrating  his  readinefs 
to  oblige  the  allies  in  that  particular  5 though  this 
meafure  was  the  effedt  of  neceftity,  which  obliged 
him  to  recall  thole  troops  for  the  defence  of  his  own 
dominions.  The  States- General  refufed  to  grant 
paffes  to  the  French  minilters  ; but  they  allowed 
Petkum  to  make  a journey  to  Verfailles.  In  the 
interim  King  Philip  publifhed  a manifefto,  proteft- 
ing  againft  all  that  fhould  be  tranfadted  at  the 
Hague  to  his  prejudice.  Far  from  yielding  Spain 
and  the  Indies  to  his  competitor,  he  declared  his 
intention  of  driving  Charles  from  thole  places  that 
were  now  in  his  pofieffion.  He  named  the  Duke  of 
Alba,  and  Count  Bergheyck  for  his  plenipotentiaries, 
and  ordered  them  to  notify  their  credentials  to  the 
maritime  powers : but  no  regard  was  paid  to  their 
intimation.  Philip  tampered  likewife  with  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  s and  the  Marquis  de  Torcy  re- 
newed 
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newed  his  attempts  upon  that  general:  but  all  his  ch  ap. 
application  and  addrefs  proved  ineffedtual.  Petkum  ‘ ? 

brought  back  from  Verlailles  a kind  of  memorial,  I7o9. 
importing,  That  thofe  motives  which  influenced  the 
French,  before  the  campaign  was  opened,  no  longer 
fubfifted : That  the  winter  feafon  naturally  produced 
a ceffation  of  arms,  during  which  he  would  treat  of 
a general  and  reafonable  peace,  without  reftricting 
himfelf  to  the  form  of  the  preliminaries  which  the 
allies  had  pretended  to  impofe  : That,  neverthelefs, 
he  would  Fill  treat  on  the  foundation  of  thofe  con- 
ditions to  which  he  had  confented,  and  fend  pleni- 
potentiaries to  begin  the  conferences  with  thofe  of 
the  allies,  on  the  firft  day  of  January.  The  States- 
General  'inveighed  againft  this  memorial,  as  a proof 
of  the  French  King’s  infincerity  ; though  he  cer- 
tainly had  a right  to  retradl  thofe  offers  they  had 
formerly  rejedled.  They  came  to  a refolution,  that 
it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  profecute  the  war  with 
vigour  3 and  they  wrote  preffing  letters  on  the  lub- 
jedt  to  all  their  allies. 

§ V II.  The  Parliament  of  Great-Britain  being 
affembled  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  the 
Queen  in  her  fpeech  told  both  houfes.  That  the 
enemy  had  endeavoured,  by  falfe  appearances  and 
deceitful  infinuations  of  a defire  after  peace,  to  create 
jealoufies  among  the  allies : That  God  Almighty 
nad  been  pleafed  to  blefs  the  arms  of  the  confede- 
rates with  a moft  remarkable  vidlory,  and  other  fuc- 
ceffes,  which  had  laid  France  open  to  the  impref- 
fion  of  the  allied  arms,  and  conlequently  rendered 
peace  more  neceffary  to  that  kingdom,  than  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  She  infilled 
upon  the  expediency  of  profecuting  the  advantages 
die  had  gained,  by  reducing  that  exorbitant  Tnd 
oppreffive  power  which  had  fo  long  threatened  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  The  Parliament  were  as  eager 
and  compliant  as  ever.  They  prefented  congratu- 
latory addrelfe  ; they  thanked  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough 
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book  borough  for  his  fignal  fervices  ; while  great  part  of 
L , the  nation  reproached  him  with  having  wantonly 
facrificed  fo  many  thoufand  lives  to  his  own  private 
intereft  and  reputation.  In  lefs  than  a month,  the 
Commons  granted  upwards  of  fix  millions  for  the 
fervice  of  the  enfuing  year ; and  eftablifned  a lottery, 
with  other  funds,  to  anfwer  this  enormous  fupply. 
On  the  thirteenth  day  of  December,  Mr.  Dolben, 
fon  to  the  late  Archbilbop  of  York,  complained  to 
the  Houfe  of  two  fermons  preached  and  publifhed 
by  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel,  redlor  of  St.  Saviour’s  in 
Southwark,  as  containing  pohtions  contrary  to  Re- 
volution principles,  to  the  prefent  government,  and 
the  proteftant  fucceffion.  Sacheverel  was  a clergyman 
of  narrow  intellects,  and  an  over-heated  imagina- 
tion. He  had  acquired  fome  popularity  among 
thole  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  the  name  of 
High-churchmen  ; and  took  all  occafions  to  vent 
his  animofity  againft  the  Diffenters.  At  the  fummer 
alfizes  at  Derby,  he  had  held  forth  in  that  ftrain 
before  the  judges;  on  the  fifth  day  of  November, 
in  St.  Paul’s  church,  he,  in  a violent  declamation, 
defended  the  doctrine  of  non-refiftance  ; inveighed 
againft  the  toleration  and  Diffenters ; declared  the 
Church  was  dangeroufiy  attacked  by  her  enemies ; 
and  (lightly  defended  by  her  falie  friends  : he 
founded  the  trumpet  for  the  church,  and  exhorted 
the  people  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God. 
Sir  Samuel  Garrard,  the  lord-mayor,  countenanced 
this  harangue,  which  was  publifhed  under  his  pro- 
tection, extolled  by  the  Tories  and  circulated  all 
over  the  nation.  The  complaint  of  Mr.  Dolben 
againft  Sacheverel  was  feconded  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  by  Sir  Peter  King,  and  other  members. 
The  moft  violent  paragraphs  were  read:  the  fer- 
mcns  were  voted  fcandalous  and  feditious  libels. 
Sacheverel,  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Ploufe, 
acknowledged  himfelf  the  author  of  both,  and  men- 
tioned the  encouragement  he  had  received  from 

the 
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the  lord-mayor  to  print  that  which  was  intituled,  C 1-1  A P. 
fC  The  perils  of  falfe  brethren.”  Sir  Samud,  who  x‘  j 
was  a member,  denied  he  had  ever  given  him  fuch  l709. 
encouragement.  The  do£lor  being  ordered  to  with- 
draw, the  Houfe  refolved  he  fhould  be  impeached 
of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanours ; and  Mr.  Dol- 
ben  was  ordered  to  impeach  him  at  the  bar  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons 
of  England.  A committee  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  articles,  and  Sacheverel  was  taken  into  cultody. 

At  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  demonflrate  their  own 
principles,  they  refolved,  That  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Benjamin  Hoadley,  rector  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor,  for 
having  often  juflified  the  principles  on  which  her 
Majefty  and  the  nation  proceeded  in  the  late  happy 
revolution,  had  juftly  merited  the  favour  and  recom  - 
mendation of  the  Houfe  ; and  they  prefenttd  an 
addrefs  to  the  Queen,  befeeching  her  to  bellow  fome 
dignity  in  the  church  on  Mr.  Hoadley,  for  his 
eminent  fervices  both  to  the  church  and  {late.  The 
Queen  returned  a civil  anfwer,  though  fhe  paid  no 
regard  to  their  recommendation.  Hoadley  was  a 
clergyman  of  found  underllanding,  unblemifhed 
character,  and  uncommon  moderation,  w'ho,  in  a 
fermon  preached  before  the  Lord-Mayor  of  London, 
had  demonftrated  the  lawfulnefs  of  refilling  wicked 
and  cruel  governors ; and  vindicated  the  late  revo- 
lution. By  avowing  fuch  do&rines,  he  incurred  the 
refentment  of  the  High-churchmen,  who  accufed 
him  of  having  preached  up  rebellion.  Many  books 
were  written  againll  the  maxims  he  profefled.  Thefe 
he  anfwered  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  controverfy, 
acquitted  himfelf  with  fuperior  temper,  judgment, 
and  folidity  of  argument.  He,  as  well  'as  Bilhop 
Burnet,  and  feveral  other  prelates,  had  been  treated 
with  great  virulence  in  Sacheverel’s  fermon ; and 
the  Lord-Treafurer  was  fcurriloufly  abufed  under 
the  name  of  Volpone, 

§ VIII. 
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book  § VIII.  The  doctor  being  impeached  at  the  bar 
r*  of  the  Upper-Houfe,  petitioned  that  he  might  be 
Emitted  to  bail 3 but  this  indulgence  was  refilled, 
and  the  Commons  feemed  bent  upon  profecuting 
him  with  fuch  feverity  as  gave  difguft  to  men  of 
moderate  principles.  Mean  while  the  Tories  were 
not  idle.  They  boldly  affirmed  that  the  Whigs 
had  formed  a defign  to  pull  down  the  Church  3 and 
that  this  profecution  was  intended  to  try  their 
ftrength,  before  they  would  proceed  openly  to  the 
execution  of  their  projedl.  Thefe  aflertions  were 
fupported,  and  even  credited  by  great  part  of  the 
clergy,  who  did  not  fail  to  alarm  and  inflame  their 
hearers  3 while  emiflaries  were  employed  to  raife  a 
ferment  among  the  populace,  already  prepared  with 
difcontent,  ariflng  from  a fcarcity  which  prevailed 
in  almofl:  every  country  of  Europe.  The  minifters 
magnified  the  dangers  to  which  the  Church  was  ex- 
pofed,  from  Di (Tenters,  Whigs,  and  lukewarm  Pre- 
lates. Thefe  they  reprefented  as  the  authors  of  a 
ruinous  war,  which  in  a little  time  would  produce 
univeri'al  famine  3 and  as  the  immediate  encouragers 
of  thole  Palatine  refugees  who  had  been  brought 
over  to  the  number  of  fix  thouland,  and  maintained 
by  voluntary  contributions  until  they  could  be  con- 
veniently tranfported  into  Ireland,  and  the  planta- 
tions in  America.  The  charity  bellowed  upon  thofe 
unhappy  Arrangers  exafperated  the  poor  of  England, 
who  felt  feverely  the  efiedls  of  the  dearth,  and 
helped  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  popular  difcontent. 
The  articles  againll  Dr.  Sacheverel  being  exhibited, 
his  perfon  was  committed  to  the  Deputy-ufher  of 
the  black-rod  3 but,  afterwards,  the  Lords  admitted 
him  to  bail.  Then  he  drew  up  an  anfwer  to  the 
charge,  in  which  he  denied  fome  articles,  and  others 
he  endeavoured  to  juftify  or  extenuate.  The  Com- 
mons having  fent  up  a replication,  declaring  they 
were  ready  to  prove  the  charge,  the  Lords  appointed 
4 the 
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Ike  twenty-feventh  day  of  February  for  the  trial  in  c HA  P. 

Weftminfter-hali.  * 

§ IX.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  I?09. 
turned  upon  this  extraordinary  trial.  It  lafted  three 
weeks,  during  which  all  other  bufmefs  was  fu  im- 
pended; and  the  Queen  herfelf  was  every  day  pre- 
fent,  though  in  quality  of  a private  fpehlator.  The 
managers  for  the  Commons  were  Sir  Joleph  Jekyl, 

Mr.  Eyre,  Solicitor-General,  Sir  Peter  King,  Re- 
corder of  the  city  of  London,  Lieutenant-General 
Stanhope,  Sir  Thomas  Parker,  and  Mr.  lvobert 
Walpole,  Treafurer  of  the  Navy.  The  do&or  was 
'defended  by  Sir  Simon  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Phipps, 
and  affifted  by  Dr.  Atterbury,  Dr.  Smallridge,  and 
Dr.  Friend.  A vaft  multitude  attended  him  every  day 
to  and  from  Weftrninfter-hall,  {Living  to  kifs  his 
hand,  and  praying  for  his  deliverance,  as  if  he  had 
been  a martyr  and  confeffor.  The  Queen's  fedan 
was  befet  by  the  populace,  exclaiming,  ‘c  God  bids 
tc  your  Majefty  and  the  Church.  We  hope  your 
cc  Majefty  is  for  Dr.  Sachevcrel.”  They  com- 
pelled all  perfons  to  lift  their  hats  to  the  do&or,  as 
he  palled  in  his  coach  to  the  Temple,  where  he 
lodged ; and  among  thefe  fome  members  of  par- 
liament, who  were  abufed  and  infulted.  They 
deftroyed  feveral  meeting- houfes  ; plundered  the 
dwelling-houfes  of  eminent  diftenters ; and  threat- 
ened to  pull  down  thofe  of  the  Lord- Chancellor, 
the  Earl  of  Wharton,  and  the  Bifhop  of  3 arum. 

They  even  propofed  to  attacic  the  Bank ; lb  that 
the  directors  were  obliged  to  fend  to  Whitehall  for 
alii  fiance.  The  horfe  and  foot  guards  were  imme- 
diately fent  to  difperfe  the  rioters,  who  fled  at  their 


approach.  Next  day  the  guards  were  doubled  at 
Whitehall,  and  the  trained- bands  of  Weftminfter 
continued  in  arms  during  the  whole  trial.  The' 
Commons  entreated  the  Queen,  in  an  addrefs,  to 
take  effectual  meafures  for  fupprefling  the  prefent 
tumults,  fet.on  foot  and  fomented  by  Papifts,  Non- 
\ ol.  II.  N jurors, 
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BOOK  Jurors,  and  other  enemies  to  her  title  and  govern- 
T*  ment.  She  expreffed  a deep  fenfe  of  their  care  and 
concern,  as  well  as  a juft  refentment  at  thefe 
tumultuous  and  violent  proceedings.  She  published 
a proclamation  for  fuppreffing  the  tumults ; and 
feverai  perfons  being  apprehended,  were  afterwards 
tried  for  high-treafon.  Two  of  them  were  con- 
victed, and  fentenced  to  die ; but  neither  buffered. 
The  Commons  prefented  another  addrefs  of  thanks 
to  her  Majefty,  for  her  gracious  anfwer  to  dieir  firft 
remonftrance.  They  took  this  occafion  to  declare, 
that  the  profecution  of  the  Commons  againft 
Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel  proceeded  only  from  the 
Indifpenfable  obligation  they  lay  under  to  vindicate 
the  late  happy  revolution,  the  glory  of  their  royal 
deliverer,  her  own  title  and  adminiftration,  the 
, prefent  eftablifhment  and  proteftant  fucceffion,  to- 
gether with  the  toleration  and  the  quiet  of  the 
government.  When  the  doctor’s  count'd  had 
tinifhed  his  defence,  he  hirnfelf  recited  a fpeech, 
wherein  he  folemnly  juftined  his  intentions  towards 
the  Queen  and  her  government ; and  l'poke  in  the 
moft  refpedful  terms  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
proteftant  fucceffion.  He  maintained  the  dodtrine 
of  non-  refiftance  in  all  cafes  whatfoever,  as  a maxim 
of  the  church  in  which  he  was  educated ; and  by 
many  pathetical  expreffions  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  companion  of  the  audience.  He  tvas  furrounded 
by  the  Queen's  chaplains,  who  encouraged  and  ex- 
tolled him  as  the  champion  of  the  church ; and  he 
was  privately  favoured  by  the  Queen  herfelf,  who 
could  not  but  relifh  a doctrine  fo  well  calculated  for 
the  fupport  of  regal  authority. 

§ X.  On  the  tenth  day  of  March,  the  Lords  be- 
ing adjourned  to  their  own  houfe,  the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham propofed  the  following  queftion,  <c  Whether, 
<£  in  profecutions  by  impeachments  for  high  crimes 
t£  and  mifdemeanours,  by  writing  or  fpeaking,  the 
-c  particular  words  fuppofcd  to  be  criminal  are 
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cc  peachments  ? ” The  judges  being  consulted,  ^ 

were  unammoufly  of  opinion,  that,  according  to  ,7^ 
iawi  the  grounds  of  an  indictment  or  impeachment 
ought  to  be  exprefsly  mentioned  in  both.  One  of 
the  Lords  having  fuggefted,  that  the  Judges  had 
delivered  their  opinions  according  to  the  rules  of 
Weftminfter-hall,  and  not  according  to  the  ufage 
of  Parliament,  the  Houfe  refolved,  that  in  im- 
peachments they  fnould  proceed  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  the  law  and  ufage  of  Par- 
liament. On  the  fixteenth  day  of  the  month,  the 
Queen  being  in  the  Houfe  incognito,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  confider  whether  or  not  the  Commons 
had  made  good  the  articles  exhibited  again#  Dr. 
Sacheverel.  The  Earl  of  Wharton  obferved,  that 
the  doctor’s  fpeech  was  a full  confutation  and  con- 
demnation of  his  fermon  : that  all  he  had  advanced 
about  non-refiftance  and  unlimited  obedience  was 
falie  and  ridiculous : that  the  dodtrine  of  paffive- 
obedience,  as  urged  by  the  dodtor,  was  not  recon- 
cileable  to  the  pradtice  of  churchmen : that  if  the 
Revolution  was  not  lawful,  many  in  that  Houfe, 
and  vaft  numbers,  without,  were  guilty  of  blood, 
murther,  rapine,  and  injufdce  ; and  that  the  Queen 
herfelf  was  no  lawful  fovereign,  fince  the  beft  title 
ihe  had  to  the  crown,  was  her  parliamentary  title, 
founded  upon  the  Revolution.  He  was  anfwered 
by  the  Lord  Haverfham  in  a long  fpeech.  Lord 
Ferrers  faid,  if  the  dodtor  was  guilty  of  fome  foolifh 
unguarded  expreffions,  he  ought  to  have  been  tried 
at  common  law.  The  Earl  of  Scarborough  ob- 
ferved,  the  Revolution  was  a nice  point,  and  above 
the  law:  he  moved  that  they  fhould  adjourn  the 
debate,  and  take  tune  to  confider  before  they  gave 
judgment.  Dodtor  Hooper,  Bifhop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  allowed  the  neceffity  and  legality  of  refift- 
ance.  in  fome  extraordinary  cafes  ; but  was  of 
opinion,  that  this  maxirn  ought  to  be  concealed  from 
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the  knowledge  of  the  people,  who  are  naturally  too- 
, apt  to  refill : that  the  Revolution  was  not  to  be 
boafted  of,  nor  made  a precedent : but  that  a mantle 
ought  to  be  thrown  over  it,  and  it  fhould  be  called 
a vacancy  or  abdication.  He  faid  the  original 
compadt  were  dangerous  words,  not  to  be  men- 
tioned without  great  caution  : that  thofe  who  ex- 
amined the  Revolution  too  nicely  were  no  friends 
to  it ; and  that  there  feemed  to  be  a neceffity  for 
preaching  up  non-reftftance  and  paffive  obedience 
at  that  time,  when  refiftance  was  juftifed.  The 
Duke  of  Argyle  affirmed,  that  the  clergy  in  all 
ages  had  delivered  up  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  people,  preaching  up  the  King’s  power,  in  order 
to  govern  him  the  more  eafily ; and  therefore  they 
ought  not  to  be  buffered  to  meddle  with  politicks. 
The  Earl  of  Angldey  owned  the  dodlor  had 
preached  nonlenfe  ; but  faid,  that  was  no  crime. 
The  Duke  of  Leeds  diftinguiffied  between  refiftance 
and  revolution  ; for,  had  not  the  laft  fucceeded,  it 
would  have  certainly  been  rebellion,  fmee  he  knew 
of  no  other  but  hereditary  right.  The  Eiffiop  of 
Salifbury  juftifed  refiftance  from  the  book  of  Mac- 
cabees : he  mentioned  the  condudl  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  affifted  the  Scots,  the  French,  and  the 
States-General,  in  refilling  their  different  fovereigns, 
and  was  fupported  in  this  practice  both  by  her 
parliaments  and  her  convocations.  He  obferved 
that  King  Charles  I.  had  affifted  the  citizens  of 
Rochelle  in  their  rebellion ; that  Manwarine;  in- 
curred  a fevere  cenfure  from  the  Parliament,  for 
having  broached  the  dodtrine  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings  ; and  that  though  this  became  a favourite 
maxim  after  the  reftoration,  yet  its  warmeft  afferters 
were  the  firft  who  pleaded  for  refiftance  when  they 
thought  themfelves  oppreffed.  The  Archbiffiop  of 
York,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  Tory  intereft,  declared  that  they  never  read 
fuch  a piece  of  madnefs  and  nonfenfe  as  Sacheverel’s 
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fermon ; but  they  did  not  think  him  guilty  of  a c 
mifdemeanour.  Next  day,  Dr.  Wake,  Bifhop  of^ 
Lincoln,  accufed  Sacheverel  of  having  made  a 
ftrange  and  falfe  reprefentation  of  the  defign  for 
a comprehenfion,  which  had  been  fet  on  foot  by 
Archbifhop  Bancroft,  and  promoted  by  the  moft 
eminent  divines  of  the  church  of  England.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  fome  ftep  fhould  be  taken  for 
putting  a flop  to  fuch  preaching,  as,  if  not  timely 
corre&ed,  might  kindle  heats  and  animofities  that 
would  endanger  both  Church  and  State.  Dr.  I rimnel, 
Bifhop  of  Norwich,  expatiated  on  the  infolence  of 
Sacheverel,  who  had  arraigned  Archbifhop  Grindal, 
one  of  the  eminent  reformers,  as  a perfidious  pre- 
late, for  having  favoured  and  tolerated  the  difci- 
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piine  of  Geneva.  He  enlarged  upon  the  good 
effects  of  the  toleration.  He  took  notice  of  Sacheve- 
rel’s  prefumption  in  publifhing  inflammatory  prayers, 
declaring  himfelf  under  perfecution,  while  he  was 
profecuted  for  offending  againfl  the  law,  by  thole 
who  in  common  juftice  ought  to  be  thought  the 
fairefl  accufers,  and  before  their  Lordfhips,  who 
were  juftly  acknowledged  to  be  the  moft  impartial 
judges.  In  difcuffmg  the  fourth  article,  the  Bifhop 
of  Salifbury  fpoke  with  great  vehemence  againft 
Sacheverel,  who,  by  inveighing  againft  the  Revo- 
lution, toleration,  and  union,  feemed  to  arraign 
and  attack  the  Queen  herfelf ; fince  her  Majefty 
had  fo  great  a Hare  in. the  firft  ; had  often  declared 
fhe  would  maintain  the  fecond ; and  that  fhe  looked 
upon  the  third  as  the  moft  glorious  event  of  her 
reign.  He  affirmed  that  nothing  could  be  more 
plain  than  the  doctor’s  reflecting  upon  her  Majefty ’s 
minifters ; and  that  he  had  fo  well  marked  out  a 
noble  peer  there  prefent,  by  an  ugly  and  fcurrilous 
epithet  which  he  would,  not  repeat,  that  it  was  not 
poffible  to  miftake  his  meaning.  Some  of  the 
younger  peers  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  un- 
defined larcafm  upon  the  Lord-Treafurer,  whom 
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Boo  K Sacheverel  had  reviled  under  the  name  of  Volpone : 
they  exclaimed,  “ Name  him,  name  him;”  and, 

3 7 09,  in  all  probability,  the  zealous  Bilhop,  who  was  re- 
markable for  abfence  of  mind  and  unguarded  ex- 
pressions, would  have  gratified  their  requeft,  had 
not  the  Chancellor,  interpofing,  declared  that  no 
Peer  was  obliged  to  fay  more  than  he  Should  think 
proper. 

§ XI.  A*fter  obftinate  difputes,  and  much  virulent 
altercation,  Sacheverel  was  found  guilty  by  a majo- 
rity of  Seventeen  voices ; and  four-and-thirty  Peers 
entered  a proteft  againSt  this  decifion.  He  was  pro- 
hibited from  preaching  for  the  term  of  three  years : 
his  two  Sermons  were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  in  prefence  of  the 
Lord-Mayor  and  the  two  Sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlefex.  The  Lords  likewife  voted,  that  the  ex- 
ecutioner Should  commit  to  the  fame  fire  the  famous 
decree  paffed  in  the  convocation  of  the  Univerfity 
of  Oxford,  afferting  the  abfolute  authority  and  inde- 
feafible  right  of  Princes.  A like  Sentence  was  de- 
nounced by  the  Commons  upon  a book  intituled, 
tc  Collections  of  Paffages  referred  to  by  Dr.  Sache- 
<c  verel,  in  his  Anfwer  to  the  Articles  of  Impeach- 
<c  ment.”  Thefe  he  had  Selected  from  impious 
books  lately  publifhed,  and  they  were  read  by  his 
counfel,  as  proofs  that  the  Church  was  in  danger. 
The  lenity  of  the  Sentence  paffed  upon  Sacheverel, 
which  was  in  a great  meaSure  owing  to  the  dread  of 
popular  rcSentment,  his  friends  confidered  as  a vic- 
tory obtained  over  a Whig  faction,  and  they  cele- 
brated their  triumph  with  bonfires  and  illuminations. 
An.  1710.  On  the  fifth  day  of  April,  the  Queen  ordered  the 
Hare.  * Parliament  to  be  prorogued,  after  having,  in  her 
Torcy.  Speech  to  both  Houles,  expreffed  her  concern  for  the 
HULofthe  neceffary  occafion  which  had  taken  up  great  part  of 
Duke  of  their  time  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  feffion.  She 
Martbo-  dec]ared  that  no  Prince  could  have  a more  true  and 
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Church  than  fhe  had,  and  fhould  always  have  ; and  C H A P. 
hie  faid  it  was  very  injurious  to  take  a pretence  from 
wicked  and  malicious  libels,  to  infinuate  that  the  17l0. 
Church  was  in  danger  by  her  adminiftration. 

§ XII.  The  French  King,  feeing  the  mifery  of 
his  people  daily  increafe,  and  all  his  refources  fail, 
humbled  himfelf  again  before  the  allies,  and  by  the 
means  of  Petkum,  who  hill  correfponded  with  his 
minifters,  implored  the  States-General,  that  the  ne- 
gociation  might  be  refumed.  In  order  to  facilitate 
their  content,  he  difpatched  a new  project  of  pacifi- 
cation, in  which  he  promifed  to  renounce  his  grand- 
fon,  and  to  comply  with  all  their  other  demands, 
provided  lhe  Electors  of  Cologn  and  Bavaria  fhould 
be  re-eftabii fhed  in  their  eftates  and. dignities.  Thefe 
overtures  being  rejected,  another  plan  was  offered, 
and  communicated  to  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Emperor  and  Queen  of  Great-Britain.  Then  Pet- 
kum wrote  a letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  inti- 
mating, that  the  allies  required  his  Moft  Chriftian 
Majefty  fhould  declare,  in  plain  and  expreffive  terms, 
that  he  confented  to  all  the  preliminaries,  except 
the  thirty-feventh  article,  which  ftipulated  a ceffation 
of  arms,  in  cafe  the  Spanifh  monarchy  Ihould  be 
delivered  to  King  Charles  in  the  fpace  of  two  months. 

He  faid,  the  allies  would  fend  paffports  to  the  French 
minifters,  to  treat  of  an  equivalent  for  that  article. 

Louis  was  even  forced  to  fwallow  this  bitter  draught, 
lie  fignified  his  confent,  and  appointed  the  Mare- 
fchai  D’Uxelles  and  the  Abbe  Polignac  his  Pleni- 
potentiaries. They  were  not  buffered,  however,  to 
enter  Holland,  but  were  met  by  the  Deputies  Buys 
and  Vanderdulfen  at  Gertruydenberg.  Mean  while, 
the  States  defired  the  Queen  of  England  to  fend 
over  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to  aftift  them  with 
his  advice  in  thefe  conferences.  The  two  Houfes 
of  Parliament  feconded  their  requeft  in  a joint  ad- 
drefs  to  her  Majefty,  who  told  them  fhe  had  already 
given  directions  for  his  departure  5 and  faid  fhe  was 
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glad  to  find  they  concurred  with  her  in  a juft  fenfe 
of  the  Duke’s  eminent  fervices.  Both  the  fetter  and 
the  addrefs  were  procured  by  the  intereft  of  Marl- 
borough, to  let  the  Queen  fee  how  much  that  no- 
bleman was  confidered  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
But  fhe  was  already  wholly  alienated  from  him  in 
her  heart,  and  thefe  expedients  ferved  only  to  in- 
creafe  her  difguft. 

§ XIII.  The, French  minifters  were  fubjedted  to 
every  fpeeies  of  mortification.  They  were  in  a man- 
ner confined  to  a fmall  fortified  town,  and  all  their 
condudt  narrowly  watched.  Their  accommodation 
was  mean  : their  letters  were  opened ; and  they  were 
daily  infulted  by  injurious  libels.  The  Dutch  depu- 
ties would  hear  of  no  relaxation,  and  no  expedient 
for  removing  the  difficulties  that  retarded  the  nego- 
tiation. In  vain  the  Plenipotentiaries  declared,  that 
the  French  King  could  not  with  decency,  or  the 
leaft  regard  to  his  honour,  wage  war  againft  his  own 
grandfon  : the  deputies  infilled  upon  his  effecting 
the  ceffion  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria j and  fubmitting  to  every  other  article  fpe- 
cified  in  the  preliminaries.  Nay,  they  even  referved 
to  themfelves  a power  of  making  ulterior  demands 
after  the  preliminaries  ftiould  be  adjufted.  Louis 
pfopofed  that  fome  fmall  provifion  ftiould  be  made 
for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  which  might  induce  him 
to  relinquiffi  Spain  the  more  eafily.  He  mentioned 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon ; and  this  hint  being  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  allies,  he  demanded  Naples  and 
Sicily.  When  they  urged  that  Naples  was  already 
in  poflefficn  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  he  reftricted 
the  provifion  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  Fie  offered  to 
deliver  up  four  c'autionary  towns  in  Flanders,  as  a 
fecurity  for  Philip’s  evacuating  Spain;  and  even 
promifed  to  fupply  the  confederates  with  a monthly 
lum  of  money,  to  defray  the  expence  of  expelling 
that  Prince  from  his  dominions,  fhould  he  refufe  to 
refign  them  with  a good  grace.  The  fubftance  of 
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all  the  conferences  was  communicated  to  Lord  c HA  P. 
Townfhend,  and  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  Imperial  J 

Plenipotentiary ; but  the  conduct  of  the  deputies  ,7I0. 
was  regulated  by  the  Penfionary  Heinfius,  who  was 
firmly  attached  to  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  more  averfe  than  ever  to  a pacifica- 
tion. The  negociation  lafted  from  die  nineteenth 
day  of  March  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  during 
which  term  the  conferences  were  feveral  times  inter- 
rupted, and  a great  many  difpatches  and  new  pro- 
pofais  arrived  from  Verfailles.  At  length,  the  Ple- 
nipotentiaries returned  to  France,  after  having  fent 
a letter  to  the  Penfionary,  in  which  he  declared, 
that  the  propofals  made  by  the  deputies  were  unjuft 
and  impracticable ; and  complained  of  the  unworthy 
treatment  to  which  they  had  been  expofed.  Louis 
refolved  to  hazard  another  campaign,  not  without 
hope,  that  there  might  be  fome  lucky  incident  in 
the  events  of  war,  and  that  the  approaching  revolu- 
tion in  the  Englifh  miniftry,  of  which  he  was  well 
apprifed,  would  be  produ&ive  of  a more  reafonable 
pacification.  The  States-General  refolved,  That 
the  enemy  had  departed  from  the  foundation  on 
which  the  negociation  had  begun,  and  ftudied  pre- 
tences to  evade  the  execution  of  the  capital  points, 
the  reftitution  of  Spain  and  the  Indies;  and,  in 
fhart,  that  France  had  no  other  view  than  to  fow 
and  create  jealoufy  and  difunion  among  the  allies. 

Lord  Townfhend,  in  a memorial,  allured  them, 
that  the  Queen  entirely  approved  their  refolution, 
and  ail  the  fteps  they  had  taken  in  the  courfe  of  the 
negociation  ; and  that  fhe  was  firmly  refolved  to 
profecute  the  war  with  all  poflible  vigour,  until  the 
enemy  fliould  accept  fuch  terms  of  peace  as  might 
fecure  the  tranquillity  of  the  Chriftian  world. 

| XIV.  The  conferences  did  not  retard  the  ope- 
1_atlons  °f  die  campaign.  Prince  Eugene  and  the 
Duxe  ot  Marlborough  fet  out  from  the  Hague  on 
uie  fifteenth  day  of  March  for  Tournay,  in  order  to 
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book  aftemble  the  forces  which  were  quartered  on  the 
lm  , Made,  in  Flanders,  and  Brabant.  On  the  twen- 
jmJOt  tieth  of  April,  they  fuddenly  advanced  to  Pont- 
a-Vendin,  in  order  to  attack  the  lines  upon  which 
the  French  had  been  at  work  all  the  winter,  hoping 
by  thefe  to  cover  Douay  and  other  frontier  towns, 
which  were  threatened  by  the  confederates.  The 
troops  left  for  the  defence  of  the  lines  retired  without 
oppofition.  The  allies  having  laid  bridges  over  the 
Scarpe,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  with  his  divifion 
palled  that  river,  and  encamped  at  Vitri.  Prince 
Eugene  remained  on  the  other  fide,  and  inverted 
Douay,  the  enemy  retiring  towards  Cambray. 
Marefchal  Villars  ftill  commanded  the  French  army, 
which  was  extremely  numerous  and  well  appointed, 
conrtdering  the  diftrefs  of  that  kingdom.  Indeed, 
the  number  was  augmented  by  this  diftrefs ; for 
many  thoufands  faved  themfelves  from  dying  of 
hunger,  by  carrying  arms  in  the  fervice.  The 
Marefchal  having  aftembled  all  his  forces,  parted 
the  Schelde,  and  encamped  at  Boucham,  declaring 
that  he  would  give  battle  to  the  confederates  : an 
alteration  was  immediately  made  in  the  difpofition 
of  the  allies,  and  proper  precautions  taken  for  his 
reception.  Fie  advanced  in  order  of  battle ; but 
having  viewed  the  rttuation  of  the  confederates,  he 
marched  back  to  the  heights  of  St.  Laurence,  where 
he  fixed  his  camp.  His  aim  was  by  continual  alarms 
to  interrupt  the  fiege  of  Douay,  which  was  vigoroufly 
defended  by  a numerous  garrifon,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Monfieur  Albergotti,  who  made  a num- 
ber of  fuccefsful  fallies,  in  which  the  befiegers  loft  a 
great  number  of  men.  They  were  likewife  repulfed 
in  feveral  afiaults  : but  ftill  proceeded  with  unremit- 
ting vigour,  until  the  befieged  being  reduced  to  the 
laft  extremity,  were  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the 
twenty-fixth  of  June,  fifty  days  after  the  trenches 
had  been  opened.  The  Generals  finding  it  imprac- 
ticable to  attack  the  enemy,  who  were  polled  within 
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ftrong  lines  from  Arras  towards  Miramont,  refolved  c hap* 
to  befiege  Bethune,  which  was  inverted  on  the  fif-  t ' , 
teenth  day  of  July,  and  furrendered  on  the  twenty-  17i0. 
ninth  of  Auguft.  Villars  marched  out  of  his  en- 
trenchments with  a view  to  raife  the  fiege ; but  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  hazard  an  engagement: 
fome  warm  Ikirmiffles,  however,  happened  between 
the  foragers  of  the  two  armies.  After  the  redu£tion 
of  Bethune,  the  allies  befieged  at  one  time  the  towns 
of  Aire  and  St.  Venant,  which  were  taken  without 
much  difficulty.  Then  the  armies  broke  up,  and 
marched  into  winter  quarters. 

§ XV.  The  campaign  on  the  Rhine  was  produc- 
tive of  no  military  event ; nor  was  any  thing  of 
confequence  tranfadled  in  Piedmont.  The  Duke 
of  Savoy  being  indifpofed  and  out  of  humour,  the 
command  of  the  forces  kill  continued  verted  in  Count 
Thaun,  who  endeavoured  to  pafs  the  Alps,  and  pe- 
netrate into  Dauphine : but  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
had  cart  up  entrenchments  in  the  mountains,  and 
taken  fuch  precautions  to  guard  them,  as  baffled  all 
the  attempts  of  the  Imperial  General.  Spain  was 
much  more  fruitful  of  military  incidents.  The  horfe 
and  dragoons  in  the  army  of  King  Charles,  headed 
by  General  Stanhope,  attacked  the  whole  cavalry  of 
the  enemy  at  Almennara.  Stanhope  charged  in 
perfon,  and  with  his  own  hand  flew  General  Amef- 
faga,  who  commanded  the  guards  of  Philip.  The 
Spanifh  horfe  were  entirely  routed,  together  with  nine 
battalions  that  efcaped  by  favour  of  the  darknefs  ; 
and  the  mam  body  of  the  army  retired  with  precipi- 
tation to  Lerida.  General  Staremberg  purfued  them 
to  Saragoffa,  where  he  found  them  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle  ; and  an  engagement  enfuing  on  the 
ninth  day  of  Auguft,  the  enemy  were  totally  de- 
feated : five  thoufand  of  their  men  were  killed,  leven 
thoufand  taken,  together  with  all  their  artillery,  and 
a great  number  of  colours  and  ftandards.  King 
Charles  entered  Saragoffa  in  triumph,  while  Philip 
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p o o K with  the  wreck  of  his  army  retreated  to  Madrid, 
J*  _ Having  fent  his  Queen  and  fon  to  Victoria,  he  re- 
tired  to  Valladolid,  in  order  to  colled  his  fcattered 
troops,  fo  as  to  form  another  army.  The  good 
fortune  of  Charles  was  of  fhort  duration.  Stanhope 
propofed  that  he  fhould  immediately  fecure  Pampe- 
luna,  the  only  pafs  by  which  the  French  King  could 
fend  troops  to  Spain  ; but  this  falutary  fcheme  was 
rejected.  King  Charles  proceeded  to  Madrid,  which 
was  deferted  by  all  the  grandees ; and  he  had  the 
mortification  to  fee  that  the  Cafdlians  were  uniyer- 
fally  attached  to  his  competitor. 

§ XVI.  While  his  forces  continued  cantoned  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Toledo,  the  King  of  France, 
at  the  requefl  of  Philip,  fent  the  Duke  de  Vendome 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Spanifh  army,  which 
was  at  the  fame  time  reinforced  by  detachments  of 
French  troops.  Vendome’s  reputation  was  fo  high, 
and  his  perfon  fo  beloved  by  the  foldiery,  that  his 
prefence  was  alimoft  equivalent  to  an  army.  A great 
number  of  volunteers  immediately  affembled  to  Sig- 
nalize themfelves  under  the  eye  of  this  renowned 
General.  The  Caftilians  were  infpired  with  frefh 
courage,  and  made  furprifing  efforts  in  favour  of 
their  Sovereign  ; fo  that  in  lefs  than  three  months 
after  his  defeat  at  Saragoffa,  he  was  in  a condition 
to  go  in  queff  of  his  rival.  Charles,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  totally  neglefted  by  the  Courts  of  Vienna 
and  Great-Britain,  which  took  no  fteps  to  fupply  his 
wants,  or  enable  him  to  profecute  the  advantages  he 
had  gained.  In  the  beginning  of  November  his 
army  marched  back  to  Saragoffa,  and  was  cantoned 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cifuentes,  where  Starem- 
berg  eftablifhed  his  head-quarters.  General  Stan- 
hope, with  the  Britifh  forces,  was  quartered  in  the 
little  town  of  Brihuega,  where,  on  the  twenty-feventh 
day  or  the  month,  he  found  himfelf  fuddenly  fur- 
rounded  by  the  whole  Spaniili  army.  As  the  place 
was  not  tenable,  and  he  had  very  little  ammunition, 
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lie  was  obliged,  after  a fnort  but  vigorous  refiftance,  chap. 
to  capitulate,  and  furrender  himfelf  and  all  his  forces  X. 
prifoners  of  war,  to  the  amount  of  two  thoufand 
men,  including  three  Lieutenant-Generals,  one  Ma- 
jor-General, one  Brigadier,  with  all  the  Colonels 
and  officers  of  the  refpedtive  regiments.  He  w7as 
greatly  cenfured  for  having  allowed  himfelf  to  be 
furprifed ; for,  if  he  had  placed  a guard  upon  the 
neighbouring  hills,  according  to  the  advice  of  Ge- 
neral Carpenter,  he  might  have  received  notice  of 
the  enemy’s  approach  time  enough  to  retire  to  Cifu- 
entes.  Thither  he  had  detached  his  Aide-du-Camp, 
with  an  account  of  his  fituation,  on  the  appearance 
of  the  Spanifh  army  and  Staremberg  immediately 
affiembled  his  forces.  About  eleven  in  the  forenoon 
they  began  to  march  towards  Brihuega ; but  the 
roads  were  fo  bad,  that  night  overtook  them  before 
they  reached  the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  place.  Staremberg  is  faid  to  have  loitered 
away  his  time  unnecefiarily,  from  motives  of  envy 
to  the  Englifh  General,  who  had  furrendered  before 
his  arrival.  The  troops  lay  all  night  on  their  arms 
near  Villa-viciofa,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  were  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy,  who  doubled  their  number. 
Staremberg’ s left  wing  was  utterly  defeated,  all  the 
infantry  that  compofed  it  having  been  either  cut  in 
pieces  or  taken  : but  the  victors,  inftead  of  follow- 
ing the  blow,  began  to  plunder  the  baggage  ; and 
Staremberg  with  his  right  wing  fought  their  left  with 
furprifing  valour  and  perfeverance  till  night.  Then 
they  retired  in  diforder,  leaving  him  mafter  of  the 
held  of  battle  and  of  all  their  artillery.  Six  thoufand 
of  the  enemy  were  killed  on  the  fpot : but  the  allies 
had  buffered  fo  feverely  that  the  General  could  not 
maintain  his  ground.  He  ordered  the  cannon  to 
be  nailed  up,  and  marched  to  Saragoffa,  from 
whence  he  retired  to  Catalonia.  Thither  he  was 
punued  by  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  who  reduced 
lialaguer,  in  which  he  had  left  a garrifon,  and  com- 
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book  pelled  him  to  take  fheker  under  the  walls  of  Barce- 
J-  Iona.  At  this  period  the  Duke  de  Noailles  invefled 
J7io.  Gironne,  which  he  reduced,  notwithstanding  the 
feverity  of  the  weather  : fo  that  Philip,  from  a fugi- 
tive, became  in  three  months  abfolute  mailer  of  the 
whole  Spanifh  monarchy,  except  the  province  of 
Catalonia,  and  even  that  lay  open  to  his  incurfions. 
Nothing  of  confequence  was  atchieved  on  the  fide  of 
Portugal,  from  whence  the  Earl  of  Galway  returned 
to  England  by  the  Queen’s  permifflon.  The  ope- 
rations of  the  Britifh  fleet,  during  this  fummer, 
were  fo  inconfiderable  as  fear ce  to  deferve  notice. 
Sir  John  Norris  commanded  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  with  a view  to  fupport  the  Camifars,  who  were 
in  arms  in  the  Cevennes,  failed  to  Port  Cette,  within 
a league  of  Marfeilles,  and  at  the  diltance  of  fifteen 
from  the  infurgents.  The  place  furrendered,  with- 
out oppofition,  to  about  feven  hundred  men  that 
landed  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Saiflfan, 
a native  of  Languedoc.  He  likewife  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  town  and  callle  of  Ayde;  but  the  Duke 
de  Noailles  advancing  with  a body  of  forces  to  join 
the  Duke  de  Roquelaire,  who  commanded  in  thole 
parts,  the  Englifh  abandoned  their  conquells,  and 
re-embarked  with  precipitation.  After  the  battle 
of  Pultowa  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy  reduced  all  Livo- 
nia : but  he  and  King  Augullus  agreed  to  a neu- 
trality for  Pomerania.  The  King  of  Sweden  conti- 
nued at  Bender,  and  the  Grand  Signor  intereflied 
himfelf  fo  much  in  behalf  of  that  Prince,  as  to  de- 
clare war  againfl  the  Emperor  of  Ruflia.  Hoftili- 
ties  were  carried  on  between  the  Swedilh  and  Danifh 
fleets  with  various  fuccefs.  The  malcontents  in 
Elungary  fultained  repeated  Ioffes  during  the  fum- 
mer : but  they  were  encouraged  to  maintain  the 
war  by  the  rupture  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and 
Ruflia.  They  were  flattered  with  hopes  of  auxilia- 
ries from  the  Turks;  and  expe&ed  engineers  and 
money  from  the  French  Monarch. 
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§ XVII.  In  England,  the  effects  of  thofe  intrigues  chap* 
which  had  been  formed  againft  the  Whig  minifters  x- 
began  to  appear.  The  trial  of  Sacheverel  had  ex-  0t 
cited  a popular  fpirit  of  averfion  to  thofe  who  fa- 
voured the  Diffenters.  From  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom addreffes  were  prefented  to  the  Queen,  cenfu- 
rine  all  reftftance  as  a rebellious  doftrine,  founded 

O . 

upon  anti-monarchical  and  republican  principles. 

At  the  fame  time  conn  ter- addreffes  were  procured 
by  the  Whigs  extolling  the  Revolution,  and  mag- 
nifying the  condudt  of  the  prefent  Parliament.  The 
Queen  began  to  exprefs  her  attachment  to  the  To- 
ries, by  mortifying  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Effex  fhe  wrote  to 
the  General,  defiring  that  the  regiment  which  had 
been  commanded  by  that  nobleman  fhould  be  given 
to  Mr.  Hill,  brother  to  Mrs.  Mafham,  who  had 
fupplanted  the  Duchefs  of  Marlborough  in  the 
Queen’s  friendfhip,  and  was  in  effedt  the  fource  of 
this  political  revolution.  The  Duke  reprefented  to 
her  Majelty,  in  perfon,  the  prejudice  that  would 
redound  to  the  fervice  from  the  promotion  of  Rich 
a young  officer  over  the  heads  of  a great  many  brave 
men,  who  had  exhibited  repeated  proofs  of  valour 
and  capacity.  He  expoftulated  with  his  Sovereign 
on  this  extraordinary  mark  of  partial  regard  to  the 
brother  of  Mrs.  Mafham,  which  he  could  not  help 
confidering  as  a declaration  againft  himfelf  and  his 
family,  who  had  fo  much  caufe  to  complain  of  that 
Lady’s  malice  and  ingratitude.  To  this  remon- 
ftrance  the  Queen  made  no  other  reply,  but  that  he 
would  do  well  to  confult  his  friends.  The  Earl  of 
Godolphin  enforced  his  friend’s  arguments,  though 
without  effect  and  the  Duke  retired  in  difguft  to 
Windfor.  The  Queen  appeared  at  council  without 
taking  the  leaft  notice  of  his  abfence,  which  did  not 
fail  to  alarm  the  whole  Whig  faftion.  Several  no- 
blemen ventured  to  fpeak  to  her  Majefty  on  the  fub- 
je&j  and  explain  the  bad  confequences  of  difobliging 
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BOOKa  man  who  had  done  fuch  eminent  fervices  to  the 
nation.  She  told  them  his  fervices  were  frill  frefh 
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I7I0.  in  her  memory  ; and  that  fhe  retained  all  her  former 
kindnefs  for  his  perfon.  Hearing,  however,  that  a 
popular  clamour  was  raifed,  and  that  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  intended  to  pafs  fome  votes  that  would  be 
difagreeable  to  her  and  her  new  counfellors,  fine  or- 
dered the  Earl  of  Godolphin  to  write  to  the  Duke,  to 
difpofe  of  the  regiment  as  he  fhould  think  proper, 
and  return  to  town  immediately.  Before  he  re- 
ceived this  intimation  he  had  fent  a letter  to  the 
Queen,  defiring  fhe  would  permit  him  to  retire  from 
bufinefs.  In  anfwer  to  this  petition,  fhe  allured  him 
his  fufpicions  were  groundlefs,  and  infilled  upon  his 
coming  to  council.  The  Duchefs  demanded  an 
audience  of  her  Majelly,  on  pretence  of  vindicating 
her  own  character  from  fome  afperfions.  She  hoped 
to  work  upon  the  Queen’s  tendernefs,  and  retrieve 
the  influence  fhe  had  loll.  She  protefted,  argued, 
wept,  and  fupplicated : but  the  Queen  was  too  well 
pleafed  with  her  own  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  other’s  friendfhip,  to  incur  fuch  flayer y for  the 
future.  All  the  humiliation  of  the  Duchefs  ferved 
only  to  render  herfelf  the  more  contemptible.  The 
Queen  heard  her  without  exhibiting  the  leafu  fign  of 
emotion,  and  all  fhe  would  vouchfafe,  was  a repe- 
tition of  thefe  words,  Cf  Youdefired.no  anfwer,  and 
€C  you  fhall  have  none alluding  to  an  expreflion  • 
in  a letter  fhe  had  received  from  the  Duchefs.  As 
an  additional  mortification  to  the  miniflry,  the  office 
of  Lord-Chamberlain  was  transferred  from  the  Duke 
of  Kent  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewfbury,  who  had  lately 
voted  with  the  Tories,  and  maintained  an  intimacy 
of  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Harley.  The  intereft 
of  the  Duke  cf  Marlborough  was  not  even  fufficient 
to  prevent  the  difmiffion  of  his  own  fon-in-law,  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  from  the  poft  of  Secretary  of 
State,  in  which  he  was  fucceeded  by  Lord  Dart- 
mouth. 
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^ XVIII.  The  Queen  was  generally  applauded1 
for  thus  afferting  her  juft  prerogative,  and  fetting 
herfelf  free  from  an  arbitrary  cabal,  by  which  Ihe 
had  been  fo  long  kept  in  dependence.  The  Duke 
of  Beaufort  went  to  Court  on  this  occafion,  and  told 
her  Majefty,  he  was  extremely  glad  that  he  could 
now  falute  her  Queen  in  reality.  The  whole  Whig 
party  werejuftly  alarmed  at  thefe  alterations.  The 
directors  of  the  Bank  reprefented  to  her  Majefty  the 
prejudice  that  would  undoubtedly  accrue  to  publick 
credit  from  a change  of  the  miniftry.  The  Empe- 
ror and  the  States-General  interpofed  in  this  domci- 
tick  revolution.  Their  minifters  at  London  pre- 
fented  memorials,  explaining  in  what  manner  fo- 
reign affairs  would  be  influenced  by  an  alteration  in 
the  Britiffi  miniftry.  The  Queen  affured  them, 
that,  whatever  changes  might  be  made,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  fhould  be  continued  in  his  employ- 
ments. In  the  month  of  Auguft  the  Earl  of  Godol- 
phin  was  diverted  of  his  office,  and  the  Treafury 
put  in  commiffion,  fubjected  to  the  direction  of 
Harley,  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Under-Treafurer.  The  Earl  of  Rochefter  was 
declared  Prefident  of  the  Council,  in  the  room  of 
.Lord  Somers:  the  ftaff  of  Lord-Steward  being  taken 
from  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  was  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham ; and  Mr.  Boyle  was  removed 
from  the  Secretary’s  office,  to  make  way  for  Mr. 
Henry  St.  John.  The  Lord-Chancellor  having  re- 
figned  the  great  feal,  it  was  firft  put  in  commiffion, 
and  afterwards  given  to  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  The 
Earl  of  Wharton  furrendered  his  commiffion  of  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  the  Queen  conferred 
on  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  The  Earl  of  Orford 
withdrew  himfelf  from  the  Board  of  Admiralty ; and 
Mr.  George  Granville  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
War,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole.  The 
command  of  the  forces  in  Portugal  was  bellowed 
upon  the  Earl  of  Portmore  : the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
v ol.  II.  O ton 
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book  ton  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county- 
x*  palatine  of  LancaRer.  In  a word,  there  was  not 
one  Whig  left  in  any  office  of  Rate,  except  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  would  have  renounced 
his  command,  had  not  he  been  earnefily  difiuaded 
byh  is  particular  friends  from  taking  fuch  a Rep  as 
might  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  intereR  of  the 
nation.  That  the  triumph  of  the  Tories  might  be 
complete,  the  Queen  diflolved  the  Whig  Parlia- 
ment, after  fuch  precautions  were  taken  as  could 
not  fail  to  influence  the  new  election  in  favour  of 
the  other  party. 

§ XIX.  To  th?s  end  nothing  fo  effectually  con- 
tributed as  did  the  trial  of  Sacheverel,  who  was 
ufed  as  an  inRrument  and  tool  to  wind  and  turn  the 
paffions  of  the  vulgar.  Having  been  prefented  to  a 
benefice  in  North- Wales,  he  went  in  proceffion  to 
that  country,  with  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  a fovereign  prince.  He  was  fumptuoufly  enter- 
tained by  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  different 
noblemen,  who,  while, they  worfhipped  him  as  the 
idol  of  their  fabtion,  could  not  help  defpifing  the 
object  of  their  adoration.  Lie  was  received  in  feve- 
ral  towns  by  the  magifirates  of  the  corporation  in 
their  formalities,  and  often  attended  by  a body  of  a 
thoufand  horfe.  At  Bridgenorth  he  was  met  by 
Mr.  Crefwell,  at  the  head  of  four  thoufand  horfe, 
and  the  like  number  of  perfons  on  foot,  wearing 
white  knots  edged  with  gold,  and  three  leaves  of 
gilt  laurel  in  their  hats.  The  hedges  were  for  two 
miles  drefled  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  lined 
with  people  ; and  the  Reeples  covered  with  dream- 
ers, flags,  and  colours.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the 
cry  of  <c  The  Church  and  Dr.  Sacheverel.5'  The 
clergy  were  abtuated  by  a fpirit  of  enthufiafm, 
which  feemed  to  fpread  like  a contagion  through  all 
ranks  and  degrees  of  people,  and  had  fuch  effect 
upon  the  elebtions  for  the  new  Parliament,  that  very 
few  were  returned  as  members  but  fuch  as  had  dif- 
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tinguiffied  themfelves  by  their  zeal  againft  the  Whig  c HA  P» 
adminiftration.  Now  the  Queen  had  the  plealure  ^ A,_  f 
to  fee  all  the  offices  of  (late,  the  lieutenancy  of  Lon-  1?lQ% 
don,  the  management  of  corporations,  and  the  di- 
rection of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  in  the  hands 
of  the  Tories.  When  thefe  met  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  November,  Mr.  Bromley  was  chofen  Speaker 
without  oppofition,  The  Queen,  in  her  fpeech, 
recommended  the  profecution  of  the  war  with  vi- 
gour, efpecially  ii\  Spain.  She  declared  herfelf 
refolved  to  fupport  the  Church  of  England;  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Rritiffi  conftitution  according  to  the  union ; 
to  maintain  the  indulgence  by  law  allowed  to  feru- 
pulous  confciences ; and  to  employ  none  but  fuch 
as  were  heartily  attached  to  the  Proteftant  fuccef- 
fion  in  the  Houfe  of  Hanover.  The  Lords,  in  their 
addrefs,  promifed  to  concur  in  all  reafonable  rnea- 
iures  towards  procuring  an  honourable  peace.  The 
Commons  were  more  warm  and  hearty  in  their  affu- 
rances,  exhorting  her  Majefty  to  difcountenance 
all  fuch  principles  and  meafures  as  had  lately  threat- 
ened her  Royal  crown  and  dignity  ; meafures,  which, 
whenever  they  might  prevail,  would  prove  fatal  to 
the  whole  conftitution,  both  in  Church  and  State. 

After  this  declaration  they  proceeded  to  conlider 
the  eftimates,  and  chearfully  granted  the  fupplies  for 
the  enfuing  year,  part  of  which  was  raifed  by  two 
lotteries.  In  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  the  Earl  of  Scar- 
borough moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe  ffiould 
be  returned  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough : but  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  made  fome  objections  to  the  mo- 
tion, and  the  General’s  friends,  dreading  the  con- 
fequence  of  putting  the  queftion,  poftponed  the 
confideration  of  this  propofal  until  the  Duke  ffiould  • 
return  from  the  Continent.  The  Earl  of  Peterbo- 
rough was  appointed  Ambaffador  Extraordinary  to 
the  Imperial  court : the  Earl  of  Rivers  was  fent  in 
the  fame  quality  to  Hanover:  Mr.  Richard  Hill 
was  nominated  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  United 
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book  Provinces,  as  well  as  to  the  Council  of  State  ap- 
*•_  pointed  for  the  government  of  the  Spanifh  Nether- 
37iPi  lands,  in  the  room  of  Lieutenant-General  Cadogan. 
Meredith,  Macartney,  and  Honeywood,  were  de- 
prived of  their  regiments,  becaufe  in  their  cups 
they  had  drank  confufion  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough. 

§ XX.  This  nobleman  arrived  in  England  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  December.  He  conferred 
about  half  an  hour  in  private  with  the  Queen,  and 
next  morning  a Rifted  at  a committee  of  the  privy- 
council.  Pier  Majefty  gave  him  to  underftand,  that 
he  needed  not  to  expert  the  thanks  of  the  Parliament 
as  formerly : and  told  him  fhe  hoped  he  would  live 
well  with  her  minifters.  He  exprelfed  no  refent- 
ment  at  the  alterations  which  had  been  made ; but 
refolved  to  acquiefce  in  the  Queen’s  pleafure,  and 
retain  the  command  of  the  army  on  her  own  terms. 

J 

On  the  lecond  day  of  January,  the  Queen  fent  a 
me  Page  to  both  Houfes,  intimating  that  there  had 
been  an  aftion  in  Spain  to  the  difadvantage  of  King 
Charles : that  the  damage  having  fallen  particularly 
on  the  Englilh  forces,  fhe  had  given  directions  for 
fending  and  procuring  troops  to  repair  the  lofs,  and 
hoped  the  Parliament  would  approve  her  conduCt. 
Both  Houfes  feized  this  opportunity  of  venting  their 
fpleen  againft  the  old  miniftry.  The  hiftorv  of  Eng- 
land is  difgraced  by  the  violent  conduct  of  two  tur- 
bulent factions,  which,  in  their  turn,  engroffed  the 
adminiflration  and  legiflative  power.  The  parlia- 
mentary drain  was  quite  altered.  One  can  hardly 
conceive  how  refolutions  fo  widely  different  could 
. be  taken  on  the  fame  fubjeCt,  with  any  fhadow  of 
reafon  and  decorum.  Marlborough,  who  but  a few 
months  beiore  had  been  fo  highly  extolled  and  ca- 
refree! by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  was  now 
become  the  objeCt  of  parliamentary  hatred  and  cen- 
tre, though  no  fenfible  alteration  had  happened  in 
his  conduct  or.fuccefs,  That  hero,  who  had  re- 
trieved 
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trieved  the  glory  of  the  BritifK  arms,  won  fo  many  cha  p. 
battles,  fubdued  fuch  a number  of  towns  and  dif-  t x* 
tri&s,  humbled  the  pride  and  checked  the  ambition  0i 
of  France,  fecured  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and,  as  it 
were,  chained  victory  to  his  chariot-wheels,  was  in  a 
few  weeks  dwindled  into  an  objedt  of  contempt  and 
derifion.  Fie  was  ridiculed  in  publick  libels,  and 
reviled  in  private  converfation.  Inftances  were  every 
where  repeated  of  his  fraud,  avarice,  and  extortion ; 
his  infolence,  cruelty,  ambition,  and  mifcondudl : 
even  his  courage  was  called  in  queftion;  and  this 
confummate  General  was  reprefented  as  the  lov/eft 
of  mankind.  So  unftable  is  the  popularity  of  every 
character  that  fluctuates  between  two  oppofite  tides 
of  faction. 

§ XXIV  The  Lords,  in  their  anfwerto  the  Queen’s 
meffage,  declared,  that  as  the  misfortune  in  Spain 
might  have  been  occafioned  byfome  preceding  mif- 
management,  they  would  ufe  their  utmoff  endea- 
vours to  difcover  it,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  like  for  the 
future.  They  fet  on  foot  an  enquiry  concerning 
the  affairs  of  Spain ; and  the  Earl  of  Peterborough 
being  examined  before  the  committee,  imputed  all 
the  mifcarriages  in  the  courfe  of  that  war  to  the  Earl 
of:  Galway  and  General  Stanhope.  Notwithftanding 
the  defence  of  Galway,  which  was  clear  and  con- 
vincing, the  Houfe  refolved,  That  the  Earl  of  Pe- 
terborough had  given  a faithful  and  honourable  ac- 
count of  the  councils  of  war  in  Valencia  : That  the 
Earl  of  Galway,  Lord  Tyrawley,  and  General  Stan- 
hope, in  advifmg  an  offenfive  war,  had  been  the 
unhappy  occafion  of  the  battle  at  Almanza,  the 
iource  of  our  misfortunes  in  Spain,  and  one  great 
caule  of  the  difappointment  of  the  expedition  to 
1 oulon,  concerted  with  her  Majefty.  They  voted, 
i hat  the  profecution  of  an  offenfive  war  in  Spain 
was  approved  and  dire  bled  by  the  Minifters,  who 
were,  therefore,  juftly  blameable,  as  having  contri- 
buted to  all  our  misfortunes  in  Spain,  and  to  the 
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BOOK  difappointment  of  the  expedition  agairift  Toulon : 

L That  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  during  his  command 
3710.  in  Spain,  had  performed  many  great  and  eminent 
fervices ; and,  if  his  opinion  had  been  followed,  it 
might  have  prevented  the  misfortunes  that  enfued. 
Then  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  moved,  That  the 
thanks  of  the  Houfe  fhould  be  given  to  the  Earl, 
for  his  remarkable  and  eminent  fervices : and  thefe 
he  actually  received  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord- 
Keeper  Harcourt,  who  took  this  opportunity  to  drop 
fome  oblique  reflections  upon  the  mercenary  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  Eloufe, 
proceeding  in  the  enquiry,  paflfed  another  vote,  im- 
porting, That  the  late  Miniltry  had  been  negligent 
In  managing  the  Spanifli  war,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  nation.  Finding  that  the  Portuguefe  troops 
were  polled  on  the  right  of  the  Engiilk  at  the  battle 
of  Almanza,  they  relblved.  That  the  Earl  of  Gal- 
\vay,  in  yielding  this  point,  had  adted  contrary  to 
the  honour  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Great-Britain. 
Thefe  refolutions  they  included  in  an  addrefs  to  the 
Queen,  who  had  been  prefent  during  the  debates, 
which  were  extremely  violent ; and  to  every  feparate 
vote  was  attached  a fevere  proteft.  Thefe  were 
not  the  proceedings  of  candour  and  national  jultice, 
but  the  ebullitions  of  party  zeal  and  rancorous  ani- 
mofity. 

§ XXII.  While  the  Lords  were  employed  in  this 
enquiry,  the  Commons  examined  certain  abufes 
which  had  crept  into  the  management  of  the  navy ; 
and  feme  cenfures  were  paflfed  upon  certain  perfons 
concerned  in  contracts’  for  vidtualling  the  feamen. 
The  inhabitants  of  St.  Olave’s  and  other  parifhes 
prefented  a petition,  complaining  that  a great  num- 
ber of  Palatines,  inhabiting  one  houfe,  might  pro- 
duce among  them  a contagious  diltemper ; and  in 
time  become  a charge  to  the  publick,  as  they  were 
defdtute  of  all  vifible  means  of  fubfiltence.  This 
petition  had  been  procured  by  the  Tories,  that  the 
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Houfe  of  Commons  might  have  another  handle  for  chap. 
attacking  the  late  Miniftry.  A committee  was  ap-  ^ ‘ f 

pointed  to  enquire  upon  what  invitation  o.r  encou-  I7IO, 
ragement  thofe  Palatines  had  come  to  England. 

The  papers  relating  to  this  affair  being  laid  before 
them  by  the  Queen’s  order,  and  perufed,  the  Houle 
refolved,  That  the  inviting  and  bringing  over  the 
poor  Palatines  of  all  religions,  at  the  publick  ex- 
pence, was  an  extravagant  and  unreafonable  charge 
to  the  kingdom,  and  a fcandalous  miiapplication  of 
the  publick  money,  tending  to  the  increafe  and  op- 
preffion  of  the  poor,  and  of  dangerous  confequence 
to  the  conftitution  in  Church  and  State;  and,  That 
whoever  advifed  their  being  brought  over  was  an 
enemy  to  the  Queen  and  Kingdom.  Animated  by 
the  heat  of  this  enquiry,  they  paffed  the  bill  to  re- 
peal the  adt  for  a general  naturalization  of  all  Pro- 
teftants : but  this  was  rejedted  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

Another  bill  vras  enadted  into  a law,  importing. 

That  no  perfon  fhould  be  deemed  qualified  for  re- 
prefenting  a county  in  Parliament,  unlefs  he  poffeffed 
an  eftate  of  fix  hundred  pounds  a-year ; and  reftridt- 
ing  the  qualification  of  burgefs  to  half  that  fum. 
Tkedefign  of  this  bill  was  to  exclude  trading  people 
from  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  to  lodge  the  legi- 
llative  power  with  the  land-holders.  A third  adt 
paffed,  permitting  the  importation  of  French  wine 
in  neutral  bottoms : a bill  againft  which  the  Whigs 
loudly  exclaimed,  as  a national  evil,  and  a fcandalous 
compliment  to  the  enemy. 

§ XXIII.  A violent  party  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons began  to  look  upon  Harley  as  a lukewarm 
Tory,  becaufe  he  would  not  enter  precipitately  into 
all^  their  factious  meafures : they  even  began  to 
fulpedt  his  principles,  when  his  credit  was  re- 
eftablifhed  by  a very  fingular  accident.  Guifcard, 
the  French  partifan,  of  whom  mention  hath  already 
been^  made,  thought  himfelf  very  ill  rewarded  for 
his  fervices,  with  a precarious  penfion  of  four  hun- 
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dred  pounds,  which  he  enjoyed  from  the  Queen's 
bounty.  He  had  been  renounced  by  St.  John,  the 
former  companion  of  his  pleafures : he  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  Queen, 
with  a view  to  demand  more  confiderable  appoint- 
ments. Harley  was  his  enemy,  and  all  accefs  to  her 
Majefty  was  denied.  Enraged  at  thefe  difappoint- 
ments,  he  attempted  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
Court  of  France,  and  offered  his  fervices,  in  a letter 
to  one  Moreau,  a banker,  in  Paris.  This  packet, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  tranfmit  by  the  way  of  Por- 
tugal, was  intercepted,  and  a warrant  iffued  out  to 
apprehend  him  for  high-treafon.  When  the  mef- 
fenger  difarmed  him  in  St.  James’s  Park,  he  exhi- 
bited marks  of  guilty  confufion  and  defpair,  and 
begged  that  he  would  kill  him  diredtly.  Being  con- 
veyed to  the  Cockpit,  in  a fort  of  frenzy,  he  per- 
ceived a penknife  lying  upon  a table,  and  took  it  up 
without  being  perceived  by  the  attendants.  A com- 
mittee of  council  was  immediately  fummoned,  and 
Guifcard  brought  before  them  to  be  examined. 
Finding  that  his  correfpondence  with  Moreau  was 
difcovered,  he  defired  to  fpeak  in  private  with  Se- 
cretary St.  John,  whom,  in  all  probability,  he  had 
refolved  to  affaffinate.  His  requefl  being  refufed, 
he  faid,  “ That’s  hard!  not  one  word  !”  St.  John 
being  out  of  his  reach,  he  ftepped  up  to  Mr.  Harley, 
and  exclaiming,  <c  Have  at  thee,  then  !”  ftabbed 
him  in  the  breaft  with  the  penknife  which  he  had 
concealed.  The  inflrument  broke  upon  the  bone, 
without  penetrating  into  the  cavity : neverthelefs,  he 
repeated  the  blow  with  fuch  force,  that  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  fell  to  the  ground.  Secretary 
St.  John,  feeing  him  fall,  cried  out,  c*  The  villain 
fC  has  killed  Mr.  Harley!”  and  drew  his  fword. 
Several  other  members  followed  his  example,  and 
wounded  Guifcard  in  feveral  places.  Yet  he  made 
a defperate  defence,  until  he  was  overpowered  by  the 
meflengers  and  fervants,  and  conveyed  from  the 
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council-chamber,  which  he  had  filled  with  terror,  chap, 
tumult,  and  confufion.  His  wounds,  though  dan-  ^ -x-  , 

gerous,  were  not  mortal:  but  he  died  of  a gangrene  ,„IO, 
occafioned  by  the  bruifes  he  had  fuftained.  This 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  Harley,  by  a perfon  who 
wanted  to  eftablifh  a traiterous  correfpondence  with 
France,  extinguifhed  the  fufpicions  of  thofe  who  be- 
gan  to  doubt  that  minifter’s  integrity.  The  two 
Floufes  of  Parliament,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  Queen, 
declared  their  belief,  that  Mr.  Harley’s  fidelity  to 
3ier  Majefty,  and  zeal  for  her  fervice,  had  drawn 
upon  him  the  hatred  of  all  the  abettors  of  Popery 
and  faCtion.  They  befought  her  Majefty  to  take  all  Burnet, 
pofiible  care  of  her  facred  Perfon ; and,  for  that  pur-  Qilincy* 
pofe,  to  give  directions  for  caufing  Papifts  to  be  re-  Torcy!1*** 
moved  from  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter.  Bvrchet* 
A proclamation  was  publifhed,  ordering  the  laws  to  [hfiw* 
be  ftridtly  put  in  execution  againft  Papifts.  When  Marlbo- 
Harley  appeared  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  after  ^'f1^ 
his  recovery,  he  was  congratulated  upon  it  by  the  Condua 
Speaker,  in  a florid  and  fulfome  premeditated  fpeech. of  t,hc 
An  adtwas  pafled,  decreeing,  That  an  attempt  upon  of'iviad- 
the  life  of  a Privy-counfellor  fhould  be  felony  with-  borough, 
out  benefit  of  clergy.  The  Earl  of  Rochefter  dying,  Li'vesof 
Harley  became  foie  minifter,  was  created  Baron  ofthe  Adml- 
Wigmore,  and  raifed  to  the  rank  of  Earl,  by  the  ral*  . 
noble  and  ancient  titles  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer : Voltaire* 
to  crown  his  profperity,  he  was  appointed  Lord- 
Treafurer,  and  veiled  with  the  lupreme  adminiftra- 
tion  of  affairs. 

§ XXI  Vk  The  Commons  empowered  certain  per-  An.  X7I1. 
Ions  to  examine  all  the  grants  made  by  King  Wil- 
liam, and  report  the  value  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
confiderations  upon  which  they  were  made.  Upon  . 
their  report  a bill  was  formed,  and  palled  that  Houfe; 
but  the  Lords  rejedled  it  at  the  firft  reading.  Their 
next  ftep  was  to  examine  the  publick  accounts,  with 
a view  to  fix  an  imputation  on  the  Earl  of  GodoL 
Pheyvotedj  at  above  five-and-thirty  mil- 
lions 
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book  lions  of  the  money  granted  by  Parliament  remained 

, .unaccounted  for.  This  fum,  however,  included 
,7U.  fome  accounts  in  the  reigns  of  King  Charles  and 
King  William.  One  half  of  the  whole  was  charged 
to  Mr.  Bridges,  the  pay  mailer,  who  had  adlually  ac- 
counted for  all  the  money  he  had  received,  except 
about  three  millions,  though  thefe  accounts  had  not 
paffed  through  the  Auditor’s  office.  The  Commons 
afterwards  proceeded  to  enquire  into  the  debts  of 
the  Navy,  that  exceeded  five  millions,  which,  with 
many  other  debts,  were  thrown  into  one  fcock, 
amounting  to  nine  millions  four  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds.  A fund  was  formed  for  paying  an  intereft 
or  annuity  of  fix  per  cent,  until  the  principal  fhould 
be  difcharged ; and  with  this  was  granted  a monopoly 
of  a projebled  trade  to  the  South-Sea,  veiled  in  the 
proprietors  of  Navy-bills,  Debentures,  and  other 
pubiick  fecurities,  which  were  incorporated  for  this 
purpofe.  Such  v/as  the  origin  of  the  South-Sea 
Company,  founded  upon  a chimerical  fuppofttion, 
that  the  Engliffi  would  be  permitted  to  trade  upon 
the  coaft  of  Peru  in  the  Well-Indies.  Perhaps,  the 
new  minillry  hoped  to  obtain  this  permiffion,  as  an 
equivalent  for  their  abandoning  the  intereft  of  King 
Charles,  with  refpecl  to  his  pretenfions  upon  Spain. 
By  this  time  the  Emperor  Jofeph  had  died  of  the 
fmall-pox  without  male  ifiiie ; fo  that  his  brother’s 
immediate  aim  was  to  fucceed  him  on  the  Imperial 
throne.  This  event  was,  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
April,  communicated  by  a meftage  from  the  Queen 
to  both  Houfes.  She  told  them,  that  the  States- 
General  had  concurred  with  her  in  a refolution  to 
fupport  the  Eloufe  of  Auftria  and  that  they  had 
already  taken  fuch  meafures  as  would  fecure  the  elec- 
tion of  Charles  as  head  of  the  Empire. 

§ XXV.  The  Houle  of  Commons,  in  order  to 
demonftrate  their  attachment  to  the  Church,  in  con- 
fequence  of  an  addrefs  from  thy  Lower  Houle  of 
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Convocation,  and  a quickening  meffage  from  the  chap.. 
Queen,  paffed  a bill  for  building  fifty  new  churches  x* 
in  the  luburbs  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  and  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpofe  the  duty  upon  coals, 
which  had  been  granted  for  the  building  of  St.  Paul’s, 
now  finifhed.  This  impofition  was  continued  until 
it  fhould  raife  the  lum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds.  At  the  dole  of  the  fefiion,  the 
Commons  preferred  a remonftrance  or  reprefenta- 
tion  to  the  Queen,  in  which  they  told  her,  that  they 
had  not  only  raifed  the  necefifary  fupplies,  but  alfo 
difcharged  the  heavy  debts  of  which  the  nation  had 
fo  long  and  juftly  complained.  They  laid,  that,  in 
tracing  the  caules  of  this  debt,  they  had  difcovered 
fraud,  embezzlement,  and  rriifapplication  of  the 
publick  money : that  they  who  of  late  years  had  the 
management  of  the  Treafury  were  guilty  of  noto- 
rious breach  of  trull  and  injuftice  to  the  nation,  in 
allowing  above  thirty  millions  to  remain  unac- 
counted for ; a purposed  omiffion  that  looked  like 
a defign  to  conceal  embezzlements.  They  begged 
her  Majefty  would  give  immediate  directions  for 
compelling  the  feveral  I nip  reft  Accountants  fpeedily 
to  pafs  their  accounts.  They  expreffed  their  hope, 
that  fuch  of  the  accountants  as  had  neglected  their 
duty  in  proiecuting  their  accounts,  ought  no  longer 
to  be  entrufted  with  the  publick  money.  They  a f- 
firmed,  that  from  all  thefe  evil  pra&ices  and  worfe 
defigns  of  fome  perfons,  who  had,  by  falfe  profef- 
fions  of  love,  to  their  country,  infinuated  themfelves 
into  her  royal  favour,  irreparable  mifchief  would 
have  accrued  to  the  publick,  had  not  her  Majefty,  in 
her  great  wifdom,  feafonably  difcovered  the  fatal 
tendency  of  fuch  meafures,  and  removed  from  the 
adminiftration  thofe  who  had  fo  ill  anfwered  her  Ma- 
jefty’s  favourable  opinion,  and  in  fo  many  inftances 
grofiy  abufed  the  truft  repofed  in  them.  They  ob- 
ferved,  that  her  people  could  with  greater  patience 
have  buffered  the  manifold  injuries  done  to  them- 
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felves,  by  the  frauds  and  depredations  of  fuch  evil 
minifters,  had  not  the  fame  men  proceeded  to  treat 
her  facred  perfon  with  undutifulnefs  and  difregard. 
This  reprefentation  being  circulated  through  the 
kingdom,  produced  the  defired  effeCt  of  inflaming 
the  minds  of  the  people  againfl:  the  late  miniftry. 
Such  expedients  were  become  necelTary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  Oxford’s  project,  which  was  to  put  a fpeedy 
end  to  a war  that  had  already  fubjedted  the  people 
to  grievous  oppreflion,  and  even  accumulated  heavy 
burthens  to  be  tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity.  The 
nation  was  infpired  by  extravagant  ideas  of  glory 
and  conqueft,  even  to  a rage  of  war-making;  fo 
that  the  new  minifters,  in  order  to  difpel  thofe  dan- 
gerous chimeras,  were  obliged  to  take  meafures  for 
exciting  their  indignation  and  contempt  againfl:  thofe 
perfons  whom  they  had  formerly  idolifed  as  their 
heroes  and  patriots.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  June, 
the  Queen,  having  given  the  Royal  aflfent  to  feveral 
publick  and  private  bills,  made  an  affectionate  fpeech 
to  both  Houfes.  She  thanked  the  Commons,  in 
the  warmeft  expreflions,  for  having  complied  with 
all  her  defires ; for  having  baffled  the  expectations  of 
her  enemies  in  finding  fupplies  for  the  fervice  of  the 
enfuing  year ; in  having  granted  greater  fums  than 
were  ever  given  to  any  Prince  in  one  feffion  ; and  in 
having  fettled  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  publick 
debts,  fo  that  the  credit  of  the  nation  was  reftored. 
She  exprefifed  her  earned  concern  for  the  fucceflion 
of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover ; and  her  fixed  refolu- 
tion  to  lupport  and  encourage  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  by  law  eftabliflied.  Then  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued. 

§ XXVI.  Of  the  Convocation  which  was  aflem- 
bled  with  the  new  Parliament,  the  Lower  Houfe 
chofe  Dr.  Atterbury  their  Prolocutor.  He  was  an 
enterprifing  Ecclefiaftick,  of  extenfive  learning,  acute 
talents,  violently  attached  to  Tory  principles,  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  prime  minifter,  Ox- 
ford* 
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ford  ; 10  that  he  diaeded  all  the  proceedings  in  the  C ha  p. 
Lower  Houfe  of  Convocation,  in  concert  with  that  ■_  f 
minifter.  The  Queen,,  in  a letter  to  the  Archbifhop,  , 
lignified  her  hope,  that  the  confultations  of  the 
clergy  might  be  of  ufe  to  reprefs  the  attempts  of 
loofe  and  profane  perfons.  She  fent  a licence  under 
the  Broad  Seal,  empowering  them  to  fit  and  do  bu- 
finefs  in  as  ample  a manner  as  ever  had  been  granted 
fince  the  Reformation.  They  were  ordered  to  lay 
before  the  Queen  an  account  of  the  excedive  growth 
of  infidelity  and  hereby,  as  well  as  of  other  abufes, 
that  neceflary  meafures  might  be  taken  for  a refor- 
mation. The  Bifhops  were  purpofely  flighted  and 
overlooked,  becaule  they  had  lived  in  harmony  with 
the  late  minifters.  A committee  being  appointed 
to  draw  up  a reprefentation  of  the  prefent  date  of 
the  Church  and  Religion,  Atterbury  undertook  the 
talk,  and  compofed  a remonftrance  that  contained 
the  moft  keen  and  fevere  ftri&ures  upon  the  Admi- 
niftration,  as  it  had  been  exercifed  fince  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  Another  was  penned  by  the  Bifhops 
in  more  moderate  terms ; and  feveral  regulations 
were  made,  but  in  none  of  thefe  did  the  two  Houfes 
agree.  They  concurred,  however,  in  cenfuring  fome 
tenets  favouring  Arianifm,  broached  and  fupported 
by  Mr.  Whifton,  Mathematical  profeffor  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  had  been  expelled  the  univerfity,  and 
wrote  a vindication  of  himfelf,  dedicated  to  the  Con- 
vocation. The  Archbifhop  doubted  whether  this 
adembly  could  proceed  againft  a man  for  hereby : 
the  Judges  were  confulted,  and  the  majority  of  them 
gave  in  their  opinion,  that  the  Convocation  had  a 
jurifdiftion.  Four  of  them  profefTed  the  contrary 
fentiment,  which  they  maintained  from  the  flatutes 
made  at  the  Reformation.  The  Queen,  in  a letter 
to  the  Bifhops,  faid,  that  as  there  was  now  no  doubt 
of  their  jurifdiction,  die  expedted  they  would  pro- 
ceed in  the  matter  before  them.  Frefh  fcruples 
arifing,  they  determined  to  examine  the  book,  with- 
out 
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BOOK  out  proceeding  againft  the  author,  and  this  was  cen- 
L fured  accordingly.  An  extract  of  the  fentence  was 
a7tj.  fent  to  the  Queen  * but  fhe  did  not  flgnify  her  plea- 
fure  on  this  fubjedt,  and  the  affair  remained  in 
fufpence.  Whifton  publilhed  a work  in  four  volumes, 
juftifying  his  dodlrine,  and  maintaining  that  the 
apoflolical  conftitutions  were  not  only  canonical,  but 
alfo  preferable  in  point  of  authority  to  the  Epifties 
and  the  Gofpel. 

§ XXVII.  The  new  miniftry  had  not  yet  deter- 
mined to  fuperfede  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  the 
command  of  the  army.  This  was  a ftep  which  could 
not  be  taken  without  giving  umbrage  to  the  Dutch 
and  other  allies.  He,  therefore,  fet  out  for  Holland 
in  the  month  of  February,  after  the  Queen  had  affured 
him,  that  he  might  depend  upon  the  pUndtual  pay- 
ment of  the  forces.  Having  conferred  with  the  De- 
puties of  the  States  about  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign, he,  about  the  middle  of  April,  affembled  the 
army  at  Orchies,  between  Lille  and  Douay ; while 
Marefchal  de  Villars  drew  together  the  French  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambray  and  Arras.  Louis 
had  by  this  time  depopulated  - as  well  as  impove- 
rifhed  his  kingdom ; yet  his  fubjedts  (till  flocked  to 
his  ftandard  with  furprifmg  fpirit  and  attachment. 
Under  the  preflure  of  extreme  mifery  they  uttered 
not  one  complaint  of  their  Sovereign  ; but  imputed 
all  their  calamities  to  the  pride  and  obftinacy  of  the 
Allies.  Exciuflve  of  all  the  other  impofltions  that 
were  laid  upon  that  people,  they  confented  to  pay 
the  tenth  penny  of  their  whole  fubftance : but  al) 
their  efforts  of  loyalty  and  affedtion  to  their  Prince 
would  have  been  ineffectual,  had  not  the  merchants 
of  the  kingdom,  by  the  permiffion  of  Philip,  under- 
taken repeated  voyages  to  the  South-Sea,  from 
whence  they  brought  home  immenfe  treafures  ; while 
the  Allies  took  no  Heps  for  intercepting  thefe  fupj 
plies,  though  nothing  could  have  been  more  eafy 
for  the  Engliflt  than  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  this 
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'treat  refource,  and  convert  it  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. Had  a fquadron  of  fhips  been  annually  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe,  the  fubje&s  of  France  and 
Spain  muft  have  been  literally  ftarved,  and  Louis 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  as  the  Confederates 
might  have  thought  proper  to  impofe.  Villars  had 
found  means  to  affemble  a very  numerous  army, 
with  which  he  encamped  behind  the  river  Sanfet,  in 
fuch  an  advantageous  poll  as  could  not  be  attacked 
with  any  profped  of  fuccefs.  Mean  while  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  palled  the  Scarpe,  and  formed  his 
camp  between  Douay  and  Bouchain,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Prince  Eugene  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
May.  This  General,  however,  did  not  long  remain 
in  the  Netherlands.  Underftanding  that  detach- 
ments had  been  made  from  the  army  of  Villars  to 
the  Rhine,  and  that  the  Ele&or  of  Bavaria  intended 
to  ad  in  the  Empire,  the  Prince,  by  order  from  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  marched  towards  the  Upper  Rhine 
with  the  Imperial  and  Palatine  troops,  to  fecure 
Germany.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  repairing  the 
Scarpe*  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Lens,  from  whence 
he  advanced  towards  Aire,  as  if  he  had  intended  to 
attack  the  French  lines  in  that  quarter.  Thefe  lines, 
beginning  at  Bouchain  on  the  Schelde,  were  conti- 
nued along  the  Sanfet  and  the  Scarpe  to  Arras,  and 
thence  along  the  Upper  Scarpe  to  Canche.  They 
were  defended  by  redoubts  and  other  works,  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  Villars  judged  they  were  impreg- 
nable, and  called  them  the  Ne  plus  ultra  of  Marl- 
borough. 

D 

§ XLVIII.  This  nobleman  advancing  within  two 
leagues  of  the  French  lines,  ordered  a great  number 
of  fafcines  to  be  made,  declaring  he  would  attack 
them  the  next  morning;  fo  that  Villars  drew  all  his 
forces  on  that  fide,  in  full  expectation  of  an  engage- 
ment. The  Duke,  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  Sanfet  by  Arleux  would  be  left  un- 
guarded, had  ordered  the  Generals  Cadogan  and 
3 Hompefch 
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Hornpefch  to  affemble  twenty  battalions  and  feven- 
teen  fquadrons  from  Douay  and  the  neighbouring 
garrifons,  to  march  to  Arleux,  where  they  ffiould 
endeavour  to  pafs  the  Sanfet.  Brigadier  Sutton  was 
detached  with  the  artillery  and  pontoons,  to  lay 
bridges  over  the  canal  near  Goulezen,  and  over  the 
Scarpe  at  Vitry,  while  the  Duke,  with  the  whole 
confederate  army,  began  his  march  for  the  fame 
place  about  nine  in  the  evening.  He  proceeded 
with  fuch  expedition,  that  by  five  in  the  morning  he 
pafled  the  river  at  Vitry.  There  he  received  intel- 
ligence, that  Hornpefch  had  taken  polfeffion  of  the 
paffes  on  the  Sanfet  and  Schelde  without  oppofition, 
the  enemy  having  withdrawn  their  detachments  from 
that  fide,  juft  as  he  had  imagined.  He  himfelf, 
with  his  vanguard  of  fifty  l'quadrons,  haftened  his 
march  towards  Arleux,  and  before  eight  of  the  clock 
arrived  at  Baca-Bachuel,  where  in  two  hours  he  was 
joined  by  the  heads  of  the  columns  into  which  he 
had  divided  his  infantry.  Villars  being  certified  of 
his  intention,  about  two  in  the  morning,  decamped 
with  his  whole  army,  and  putting  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  King’s  houfehold  troops,  marched  all 
night  with  fuch  expedition,  that  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon  he  was  in  fight  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, who  had  by  this  time  joined  Count  Hom- 
pefeh.  The  French  General  immediately  retreated 
to  the  main  body  of  his  army,  which  had  advanced 
to  the  high  road  between  Arras  and  Cambray,  while 
the  Allies  encamped  upon  the  Schelde,  between  Oify 
and  Eftrun,  after  a march  of  ten  leagues  without 
halting,  fcarce  to  be  paralleled  in  hiftory.  By  this 
plan,  fo  happily  executed,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
fairly  outwitted  Villars,  and,  without  the  lofs  of  one 
man,  entered  the  lines  which  he  had  pronounced 
impregnable.  This  flroke  of  the  Engliih  General 
was  extolled  as  a mafter-piece  of  military  fldll,  while 
V illars  was  expoled  to  the  ridicule  even  of  his  own 
officers.  The  Field-Deputies  of  the  States-General 
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propofed  that  he  ffiould.give  battle  to  the  enemy, 
who  pafled  the  Schelde  at  Crevecceur,  in  order  to 
cover  Bouchain:  but  the  Duke  would  not  hazard  an 
engagement,  confidering  how  much  the  army  was 
fatigued  by  the  long  march ; and  that  any  misfor- 
tune, while  they  continued  within  the  French  lines, 
might  be  fatal  His  intention  was  to  befiege 
Bouchain ; an  enterprize  that  Was  deemed  imprac- 
ticable, inafmuch  as  the  place  was  fituated  in  a mo- 
rafs,  fcrongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  a numerous 
garrifon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  army  fuperior 
in  number  to  that  of  the  Allies.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  difadvantagesj  and  the  diffusions  of  his  own 
friends,  he  refolved  to  undertake  the  fiege ; and,  in 
the  mean  time,  difpatched  Brigadier  Sutton  to  Eng- 
land, with  an  account  of  his  having  palled  the  French 
lines ; which  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  his  enemies. 
They  had  prognoflicated  that  nothing  would  be  done 
during  this  campaign,  and  began  to  infinuate  that 
the  Duke  could  ftrike  no  Broke  of  importance  with- 
out the  aluftance  of  Prince  Eugene.  They  now  en- 
deavoured to  lelfen  the  glory  of  his  fuccels ; and 
even  taxed  him  with  having  removed  his  camp  from 
a convenient  fituation  to  a place  where  the  troops 
were  in  danger  of  ftarving.  Nothing  could  be  more 
provoking  than  this  fcandalous  malevolence  to  a 
great  man  who  had  done  fo  much  honour  to  his 
country,  and  was  then  actually  expofmg  his  life  in 
her  fervice. 

§ XXIX.  On  the  tenth  day  of  Augultj  Bouchain 
was  invefted,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough'  exerted 
himfelf  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  his  vigilance  and 
capacity,  well  knowing  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking, and  how  much  his  reputation  would  depend 
upon  his  fuccefs.  Villars  had  taken  every  precau- 
tion that  his  flcill  and  experience  could  luggeft,  to 
baffle  the  endeavours  of  the  Englilh  General.  He 
had  reinforced  the  garrifon  to  the  number  of  fix 
thoufand  choien  men,  commanded  by  officers  of 
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book  known  courage  and  ability.  He  made  fome  efforts 
L to  raife  the  fiege  ; but  they  were  rendered  ineffec- 
tual  by  the  confummate  prudence  and  activity  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Then  he  laid  a fcheme 
for  furprifing  Douay,  which  likewife  mifcarried.  If 
we  confider  that  the  Englifh  General,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plan,  was  obliged  to  form  lines,  eredt 
regular  forts,  raife  batteries,  throw  bridges  over  a 
river,  make  a caufeway  through  a deep  morafs, 
provide  for  the  fecurity  of  convoys  againft  a nume- 
rous army  on  one  fide,  and  the  garrifons  of  Conde 
and  Valenciennes  on  the  other,  we  muff  allow  this 
was  the  boldeft  enterprize  of  the  whole  war ; that  it 
required  all  the  fortitude,  (kill,  and  refolution  of  a 
great  General,  and  all  the  valour  and  intrepidity  of 
the  Confederate  troops,  who  had  fcarce  ever  exhi- 
bited fuch  amazing  proofs  of  courage  upon  any  other 
occafion  as  they  now  difplayed  at  the  fiege  of  Bou- 
chain.  In  twenty  days  after  the  trenches  were 
opened,  the  garrifon  were  obliged  to  furrender  them- 
felves  prifoners  of  war ; and  this  conqueft  was  the 
laft  military  exploit  performed  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough : the  breaches  of  Bouchain  were  no  fooner 
repaired  than  the  oppofite  armies  began  to  feparate, 
and  the  allied  forces  were  quartered  in  the  frontier 
towns,  that  they  might  be  at  hand  to  take  the  field 
early  in  the  fpring.  They  were  now  in  poffeffion  of 
the  Maefe,  almoft  as  far  as  the  Sambre  ; of  the 
Schelde  from  Tournay ; and  of  the  Lys  as  far  as  it 
is  navigable.  They  had  reduced  Spaniih  Guelder- 
land,  Limburg,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  Hainault:  they  were  makers  of  the  Scarpe 
and,  by  the  conqueft  of  Bouchain,  they  had  opened 
to  themfelves  a way  into  the  very  bowels  of  France. 
All  thefe  acquifitions  were  owing  to  the  valour  and 
conduct  ot  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  now  re- 
turned to  the  FI ague,  and  arrived  in  England  about 
the  middle  of  November. 

§ XXX. 
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§ XXX.  The  Queen  had  conferred  the  command  cha  p. 
of  her  forces  in  Spain  upon  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  f 

who  was  recalled  from  the  fervice  in  Flanders  for  \lt  1 
that  purpofe.  He  had  long  been  at  variance  with 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ; a circumftance  which 
recommended  him  the  more  ftrongly  to  the  miniftry. 

He  landed  at  Barcelona  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May, 
and  found  the  Britifh  troops  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs 
for  want  of  fubfiftence.  The  Treafurer  had  pro- 
mifed  to  fupply  him  liberally ; the  Commons  had 
granted  one  million  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
for  that  fervice.  All  their  hopes  of  fuccefs  were 
fixed  on  the  campaign  in  that  kingdom ; and  in- 
deed the  army  commanded  by  the  Duke  de  Ven- 
dome  was  in  fuch  a wretched  condition,  that  if  Sta- 
remberg  had  been  properly  fupported  by  the  allies, 
he  might  have  obtained  fignal  advantages.  The 
Duke  of  Argyle,  having  waited  in  vain  for  the  pro- 
mifed  remittances,  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  on 
his  own  credit,  before  the  Britifh  troops  could  take 
the  field.  At  length,  Staremberg  advanced  towards 
the  enemy,  who  attacked  him  at  the  pals  of  Prato 
del  Rey,  where  they  were  repulfed  with  confiderable 
damage.  After  this  action  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was 
feized  with  a violent  fever,  and  conveyed  back  to 
Barcelona.  Vendome  invefted  the  caftle  of  Cardona, 
which  was  vigoroufly  defended  till  the  end  of  De- 
cember, when  a detachment  being  fent  to  the  relief 
of  the  place,  defeated  the  befiegers,  killed  two  thou- 
iand  on  the  fpot,  and  took  all  their  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, and  baggage.  Staremberg  was  unable  to 
follow  the  blow  : the  Duke  of  Argyle  wrote  prefling 
letters  to  the  miniftry,  and  loudly  complained  that 
he  was  altogether  unfupported  ; but  all  his  remon- 
ftrances  were  ineffectual : no  remittances  arrived ; 
and  he  returned  to  England  without  having  been 
able  to  attempt  any  thing  of  importance.  In  Sep- 
tember, King  Charles,  leaving  his  Queen  at  Barce- 
ona,  fet  fail  for  Italy,  and  at  Milan  had  an  inter- 
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book  view  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  where  all  difputes 
I#  t were  compromifed.  That  Prince  had  forced  his 
27\u  way  into  Savoy,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Rhine  ; 
but  he  fuddenly  halted  in  the  middle  of  his  career, 
and  after  a Ihort  campaign  repaired  the  mountains. 
Prince  Eugene,  at  the  head  of  the  German  forces, 
protected  the  Electors  at  Franckfort  from  the  de- 
figns  of  the  enemy,  and  Charles  was  unanimoully 
chofen  Emperor ; the  Electors  of  Cologn  and  Ba- 
varia having  been  excluded  from  voting,  becaufe 
they  lay  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The  war 
between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  the  Mufcovites 
was  of  Ihort  duration.  The  Czar  advanced  fo  far 
into  Moldavia,  that  he  was  cut  off  from  all  fupplies, 
and  altogether  in  the  power  of  his  enemy.  In  this 
emergency,  he  found  means  to  corrupt  the  Grand 
Vizir  in  private,  while  in  publick  he  propofed  arti- 
cles of  peace  that  were  accepted.  The  King  of 
Sweden,  who  was  in  the  Turkifh  army,  charged 
the  Vizir  with  treachery,  and  that  miniller  was  aftu- 
ally  difgraced.  The  Grand  Signor  threatened  to 
renew  the  war ; but  he  was  appeafed  by  the  Czar’s 
furrendering  Afoph. 

§ XXXI.  The  Englifh  miniltry  had  conceived 
great  expectations  from  an  expedition  againft  Que- 
beck  and  Placentia,  in  North- America,  planned  by 
Colonel  Nicholfon,  who  had  taken  poffduon  of 
Nova-Scotia,  and  garrifoned  Port-Royal,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Annapolis.  Tie  had  brought 
four  Indian  chiefs  to  England,  and  reprefented  the 
advantages  that  would  redound  to  the  nation,  in 
point  of  commerce,  fhould  the  French  be  expelled 
from  North  America.  The  minifters  relifhed  the 
propofal.  A body  of  five  thoufand  men  was  em- 
barked in  tranfports,  under  the  command  of  Briga- 
dier Hill,  brother  to  Mrs.  Mafham  ; and  they  failed 
from  Plymouth  in  the  beginning  of  May,  with  a 
ftrong  fquadronof  fhips  commanded  by  Sir  1 1 oven- 
den  Walker.  At  Bofton  in  New-England,  they 
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were  joined  by  two  regiments  of  Provincials ; and 
about'  four  thoufand  men,  conflfting  of  American 
planters,  Palatines,  and  Indians,  rendezvouled  at 
Albany,  in  order  to  march  by  land  into  Canada, 
while  the  fleet  failed  up  the  river  of  that  name.  On 
the  twenty-firft  day  of  Auguft,  they  were  expofed  to 
a violent  ftorm,  and  driven  among  rocks,  where 
eight  tranfports  perifhed,  with  about  eight  hundred 
men.  The  Admiral  immediately  failed  back  to 
Spanifh-River  bay,  where  it  was  determined,  in  a 
council  of  war,  that  as  the  fleet  and  forces  were  vic- 
tualled for  ten  weeks  only,  and  they  could  not  de- 
pend upon  a fupply  of  proviflons  from  New-Eng- 
land,  they  fhould  return  home,  without  making  any 
further  attempt.  Such  was  the  iflfue  of  this  paltry 
expedition,  entrufted  to  the  diredlion  of  an  officer 
without  talents  and  experience. 

§ XXXII.  In  the  Irifli  Parliament  held  during 
the  fummer,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Peers  fupported  the  Tory  intereft,  while 
the  Commons  exprefled  the  warmelb  attachment  to 
Revolution  principles.  The  two  Houfes  made  ftre- 
nuous  reprefentations,  and  paffed  fevere  refolutions 
againfl:  each  other.  After  the  feflion,  Sir  Confcan- 
tine  Phipps,  the  Chancellor,  and  General  Ingollby, 
were  appointed  Juifices  in  the  abfence  of  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  who  returned  to  England  in  the  month 
of  November.  In  Scotland  the  Jacobites  made  no 
fcruple  of  profefling  their  principles  and  attachments 
to  the  Pretender.  The  Duchefs  of  Gordon  pre- 
fented  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  with  a fiver  medal, 
reprelenting  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  ; and  on 
the  reverfe  the  Britifh  iflands,  with  the  motto 
“ Redditte .”  After  fome  debate,  it  was  voted,  by 
a majority  of  fixty-three  voices  againfl:  twelve,  that 
the  Duchefs  fhould  be  thanked  for  this  token  of  her 
regard.  This  tafk  was  performed  by  Dundafs  of 
Arniftoun,  who  thanked  her  Grace  for  having  pre- 
sented them  with  a medal  of  their  Sovereign  Lord 
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book  the  King ; hoping,  and  being  confident,  that  her 
^ Grace  would  very  foon  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 

J71I>  pliment  the  Faculty  with  a fecond  medal,  ftruck 
upon  the  refioration  of  the  King  and  Royal  family, 
upon  the  finifhing  rebellion,  ulurping  tyranny,  and 
whiggery.  An  account  of  this  tranfabtion  being 
laid  before  the  Queen,  the  Lord-Advocate  was  or- 
dered to  enquire  into  the  particulars.  Then  the 
Faculty  were  fo  intimidated,  that  they  difowned 
Dundafs,  and  Horne  his  accomplice.  They  pre- 
tended that  the  affair  of  the  medal  had  been  tranf- 
abted  by  a party  at  an  occafional  meeting,  and  not 
by  general  confent ; and  by  a folemn  abt  they  de- 
clared their  attachment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Pro- 
teflant  fucceffion.  The  Court  was  fatisfied  with  this 
atonement : but  the  Refident  from  Hanover  having 
prefented  a memorial  to  the  Queen,  defiring  that 
Dundafs  and  his  affociates  might  be  profecuted,  the 
government  removed  Sir  David  Dalrymple  from 
his  office  of  Lord-Advocate,  on  pretence  of  his  ha- 
ving been  too  remifs  in  profecuting  thofe  delin- 
quents 5 and  no  further  enquiry  was  made  into  the 
affair. 

§ XXXIII.  F or  fome  time  a negociation  for 
peace  had  been  carried  on  between  the  Court  of 
France  and  the  new  minifters,  who  had  a double 
aim  in  this  meafure  ; namely,  to  mortify  the  Whigs 
and  the  Dutch,  whom  they  detefted,  and  to  free 
their  country  from  a ruinous  war,  which  had  all  the 
appearance  of  becoming  habitual  to  the  conftitution. 

I hey  forefaw  the  rifque  they  would  run  by  entering 
into  iuch  meafures,  fhould  ever  the  oppofite  fabtion 
regain  the  afcendancy  : they  knew  the  Whigs  would 
employ  all  their  art  and  influence,  which  was  very 
powerful,  in  obftrubling  the  peace,  and  in  raifing  a 
popular  clamour  againit  the  treaty.  But  their  mo- 
tives for  treating  were  fuch  as  prompted  them  to 
undervalue  all  thofe  difficulties  and  dangers.  They 
hoped  to  obtain  fuch  advantages  in  point  of  com- 
merce 
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merce  for  the  fubjedts  of  Great-Britain,  as  would  C H^A  P. 
filence  all  detradlion.  They  did  not  doubt  of  being 
able  to  maintain  the  fuperiority  which  they  had  ac-  I7u. 
quired  in  Parliament ; and  perhaps  fome  of  them 
cherifhed  views  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  whofe 
lucceffion  to  the  Crown  would  have  effedually  efta- 
bliftied  their  dominion  over  the  oppofite  party.  The 
Earl  of  Jerfey,  who  adled  in  concert  with  Oxford, 
lent  a private  meffage  to  the  court  of  France,  im- 
porting the  Queen’s  earned:  defire  of  peace,  repre- 
lenting  the  impoffibility  of  a private  negociation,  as 
the  miniftry  was  obliged  to  ad  with  the  utmoft  cir- 
cumfpedtion,  and  defiring  that  Louis  would  propofe 
to  the  Dutch  a renewal  of  the  conferences,  in  which 
cafe  the  Englifh  Plenipotentiaries  fhould  have  luch 
inftru&ions,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  the  States- 
General  to  prevent  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty. 

This  intimation  was  delivered  by  one  Gualtier,  an 
obfcure  prieft,  who  adted  as  Chaplain  to  Count 
G alias,  the  Imperial  Am'balTador,  and  had  been 
employed  as  a fpy  by  the  French  miniftry,  fince  the 
commencement  of  hoftilities.  His  connexion  with 
Lord  Jerfey  was  by  means  of  that  nobleman’s  lady, 
who  profeffed  the  Roman  Catholick  religion.  His 
meffage  was  extremely  agreeable  to  the  court  of  V er- 
failles.  He  returned  to  London,  with  a letter  of 
compliment  from  the  Marquis  de  Torcy  to  the  Earl 
of  Jerfey,  in  which  that  minifter  allured  him  of  his 
mailer’s  fincere  inclination  for  peace,  though  he  was 
averfeto  a renewal  of  the  conferences  with  the  States 
General.  Gualtier  wrote  a letter  to  Verfailles,  de- 
firing, in  the  name  of  the  Englifh  miniftry,  that  his 
Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  would  communicate  to  them 
his  propofals  for  a general  peace,  which  they  would 
communicate  to  the  States-General,  that  they  might 
negociate  in  concert  with  their  allies.  A general 
anfwer  being  made  to  this  intimation,  Gualtier  made 
a fecond  journey  to  Veriailles,  and  brought  over  a 
memorial,  which  was  immediately  tranfmitted  to 
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Book  Holland.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Penfionary  endea- 

„ L voured  to  renew  the  conferences  in  Holland.  Pet- 
T7;7.l_’  kum  wrote  to  the  French  miniftry,  that  if  his  Ma- 
jefty  would  refume  the  negociation,  in  concert  with 
the  Queen  of  Great -Britain,  he  fhould  certainly  have 
reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
deputies.  This  propofal  Louis  declined,  at  the  de- 
fire  of  the  Englifh  minifters. 

§ XXXIV.  The  States-General  having  perufed 
the  memorial,  affured  Queen  Anne  that  they  were 
ready  to  join  with  her  in  contributing  to  the  conclu- 
lion  of  a durable  peace  : but  they  exprefled  a defire 
that  the  French  King  would  communicate  a more 
particular  plan  for  fecuring  the  intereft  of  the  allied 
powers,  and  for  fettling  the  repofe  of  Europe. 
Guakier  was  once  more  fent  to  Verfailles,  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Prior,  who  had  refided  in  France,  as 
Secretary  to  the  embaffies  of  the  Earls  of  Portland 
and  jerfey.  This  gentleman  had  acquired  fome 
reputation  by  his  poetical  talents ; was  a man  of 
uncommon  ability,  infinuating  addrefs,  and  perfectly 
devoted  to  the  Tory  intereft.  He  was  empowered 
to  communicate  the  preliminary  demands  of  the 
Englifh  ; to  receive  the  anfwer  of  the  French  King  • 
and  demand  whether  or  not, King  Philip,  had  tranf- 
mitted  a power  of  treating,  to  his  grandfather.  Fie 
arrived  incognito  at  Fontainebleau,  and  prefentcd 
the  Queen’s  memorial,  in  which  the  demanded  a 
barrier  for  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands,  and  ano- 
ther on  the  Rhine  for  the  Empire  ; a fecuritv  for  the 
Dutch  commerce,  and  a genera]  fatis'fa&ion  to  all 
her  allies.  She  required  that  the  ftrong  places  taken 
from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  fhould  be  reftored  ; and 
that  he  fhould  poflefs  fuch  towns  and  diftricts  in  Italy 
as  had  been  ceded  to  him  in  treaties  between  him 
and  his  allies  : that  Louis  fhould  acknowledge  Queen 
Anne  and  the  Pfoteftant  fucceffion ; demolifh  the 
fortifications  of  Dunkirk  ; and  agree  to  a new  treaty 
of  commerce  : that  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon  fhould 
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be  yielded  to  the  Crown  of  England ; that  the  negro 
trade  in  America,  at  that  time  carried  on  by  the 
French,  fhould  be  ceded  to  the  Englifh,  together 
with  home  towns  on  that  continent,  where  the  Haves 
might  be  refrefhed.  She  expected  fecurity  that  her 
fubjects  trading  to  Spain  iliould  enjoy  all  advantages 
granted  by  that  Crown  to  the  moft  favoured  nation : 
that  fhe  fhould  be  put  in  pofleffion  of  Newfoundland 
and  Hudfon’s-Bay,  either  by  way  of  reftitution  or 
ceffion;  and  that  both  nations  fhould  continue  to 
en'joy  whatever  territories  they  might  be  poftefted  of 
in  North- America  at  the  ratification  of  the  treaties. 
She  likewife  infifted  upon  a fecurity  that  the  Crowns 
of  France  and  Spain  fnould  never  be  united  on  the 
fame  head.  Her  Majefty  no  longer  infifted  upon 
Philip’s  being  expelled  from  the  throne  of  Spain  by 
the  arms  of  his  own  grandfather.  She  now  perceived 
that  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  Eloufe  of  Auftria 
would  be  as  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  Europe,  as 
ever  that  of  the  family  of  Bourbon  had  been,  in  the 
zenith  of  its  glory.  She  might  have  remembered 
the  exceftive  power,  the  infolence,  the  ambition  of 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  who  had  enflaved  fo  many 
countries,  and  embroiled  all  Europe.  She  was  fm- 
cerely  defirous  of  peace,  from  motives  of  humanity 
and  compafiion  to  her  fubjects  and  fellow-creatures  : 
file  was  eagerly  bent  upon  procuring  fuch  advantages 
to  her  people,  as  would  enable  them  to  ghfcharge 
the  heavy  load  of  debt  under  which  they  laboured, 
and  recompence  them  in  fome  meafure  for  the  blood 
and  treafure  they  had  lo  lavifhly  expended  in  the 
profecution  of  the  war.  Thefe  were  the  fentiments 
of  a Chriftian  Princefs ; of  an  amiable  and  pious 
Sovereign,  who  bore  a ftiare  in  the  grievances  of  her 
fubjedts,  and  looked  upon  them  with  the  eyes  of 
maternal  affedtion.  She  thought  fhe  had  the  better 
title  to  infill  upon  thofe  advantages,  as  they  had 
been  already  granted  to  her  fubjects  in  a private  treaty 
with  King  Charles, 
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§ XXXV.  As  Prior’s  powers  were  limited  in  fuch 
a manner  that  he  could  not  negociate,  Mr.  Mena- 
ger, deputy  from  the  city  of  Rouen  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  accompanied  the  Englifh  minifter  to  Lon- 
don, with  full  powers  to  fettle  the  preliminaries  of 
the  treaty.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  the  Queen 
immediately  commiflioned  the  Duke  of  Shrewfbury, 
the  Earls  of  Jerfey,  Dartmouth,  Oxford,  and  Mr. 
St.  John,  to  treat  with  him ; and  the  conferences 
were-immediately  begun.  After  long  and  various 
difputes,  they  agreed  upon  certain  preliminary  arti- 
cles, which,  on  the  eighth  day  of  October,  were 
figned  by  the  French  minifter,  and  hy-the  two  Secre- 
taries of  State,  in  confequence  of  a written  order 
from  her  Majefty.  Then  Menager  was  privately 
introduced  to  the  Queen  at  Windfor.  She  told  him 
fhe  was  averle  to  war  : that  fhe  would  exert  all  her 
power  to  conclude  a fpeedy  peace : that  fhe  fhould 
be  glad  to  live  upon  good  terms  with  the  King  of 
France,  to  whom  fhe  was  fo  nearly  allied  in  blood: 
fhe  expreflfed  her  hope  that  there  would  be  a cloler 
union  after  the  peace  between  them,  and  between 
their  fubjedts,  cemented  by  a perfedl  correfpondence 
and  friendfhip.  The  Earl  of  Strafford,  who  had 
been  lately  recalled  from  the  Hague,  where  he  re- 
iided  as  Ambaflador,  was  now  fent  back  to  Holland, 
with  orders  to  communicate  to  the  Penfionary  the 
propofals  of  peace  which  France  had  made ; to  fig- 
nify  the  Queen’s  approbation  of  them,  and  propofe 
a place  where  the  Plenipotentiaries  fhould  affemble. 
The  Englifh  minifters  now  engaged  in  an  intimate 
correfpondence  with  the  court  of  Verfailles ; and 
Marefchal  Tallard  being  releafed  from  his  confine- 
ment at  Nottingham,  was  allowed  to  return  to  his 
own  country  on  his  parole.  After  the  departure  of 
Menager,  the  preliminaries  were  communicated  to 
Count  Gallas,  the  Emperor’s  minifter,  who,  in 
order  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  caufed 
them  to  be  tranftated,  and  inferted  in  one  of  the 
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daily  papers.  This  ftep  was  fo  much  relented  by 
the  Queen,  that  fhe  lent  a meffage,  defiring  he 
would  come  no  more  to  court ; but  that  he  might 
leave  the  kingdom  as  foon  as  he  fhould  think  proper. 
He  took  the  hint,  and  retired  accordingly  ; but  the 
Queen  gave  the  Emperor  to  underftand,  that  any 
other  minifter  he  fhould  appoint  would  be  admitted 
by  her  without  hefitation. 

§ XXXVI.  The  States  of  Elolland  alarmed  at 
the  preliminaries,  fent  over  Buys,  as  Envoy-Extra- 
ordinary, to  intercede  with  the  Queen,  that  fhe 
would  alter  her  refolutions ; but  fhe  continued  fteady 
to  her  purpofe  ; and  the  Earl  of  Strafford  demanded 
the  immediate  concurrence  of  the  States,  declaring, 
In  the  Queen’s  name,  that  fhe  would  look  upon  any 
delay,  on  their  part,  as  a refufal  to  comply  with  her 
propofitions.  Intimidated  by  this  declaration,  they 
agreed  to  open  the  general  conferences  at  Utrecht 
on  the  firft  day  of  January.  They  granted  palfports 
to  the  French  minifters ; while  the  Queen  appointed 
Robinfon  Bifhop  of  Briftol,  and  the  Earl  of  Stafford, 
her  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  congrefs.  Charles,  the 
new  Emperor,  being  at  Milan  when  he  received  a 
copy  of  the  preliminaries,  wrote  circular  letters  to 
the  Elehtors  and  the  Princes  of  the  empire,  exhort- 
ing them  to  perfifl  in  their  engagements  to  the  grand 
alliance.  He  likewife  defired  the  States-General  to 
join  councils  with  him  in  perfuading  the  Queen  of 
England  to  rejedt  the  propofals  of  France,  and  pro- 
fecute  the  war;  or  at  leaf!  to  negociate  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  firft  preliminaries,  which  had  been 
figned  by  the  Marquis  de  Torcy.  Pie  wrote  a letter 
to  the  fame  purpofe  to  the  Queen  of  Great-Britain, 
who  received  it  with  the  moft  mortifying  indifference. 
No  wonder  that  he  fhould  zealoufly  contend  for  the 
continuance  of  a war,  the  expence  of  which  fhe  and 
the  Dutch  had  hitherto  almoft  wholly  defrayed. 
The  new  preliminaries  were  feverely  attacked  by  the 
A higs,  who  ridiculed  and  reviled  the  miniftry  in 
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word  and  writing.  Pamphlets,  libels,  and  lam- 
poons were  to  day  publifhed  by  one  faction,  and  to- 
morrow anfwered  by  the  other.  They  contained  all 
the  infinnations  of  malice  and  contempt,  all  the  bit- 
ternels  of  reproach,  and  all  the  rancour  of  recrimi- 
nation. In  the  midft  of  this  contention,  the  Queen 
difpatched  the  Earl  of  Rivers  to  Hanover,  with  an 
a durance  to  the  Elector,  that  his  fuccefiion  to  the 
Grown  fhould  be  effectually  afcertained  in  the 
treaty.  The  Earl  brought  back  an  anfwer  in  wri- 
ting; but,  at  the  fame  time,  his  Electoral  Highnefs 
ordered  the  Baron  de  Bothmar,  his  Envoy  in  Eng- 
land, to  prefent  a memorial  to  the  Queen,  repre- 
fenting  the  pernicious  conlequences  of  Philip’s  re- 
maining in  poffeffion  of  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies. 
This  remonftrance  the  Baron  publifhed,  by  way  of 
appeal  to  the  people,  and  the  Whigs  extolled  it 
with  the  higheft  encomiums : but  the  Queen  and 
her  minifters  relented  this  ftep,  as  an  officious  and 
inflammatory  interpofition. 

§ XXXVII.  The  propofals  of  peace  made  by  the 
French  King  were  difagreeable  even  to  fome  indi- 
viduals of  the  Tory  party,  and  certain  Peers,  who 
had  hitherto  adhered  to  that  intereft,  agreed  with 
the  Whigs,  to  make  a remonftrance  againft  the  pre- 
liminary articles.  The  Court  being  apprifed  of 
their  intention,  prorogued  the  Parliament  till  the 
feventh  day  of  December,  in  expectation  of  the 
Scottilh  Peers,  who  would  call;  the  balance  in  Fa- 
vour of  the  miniftry.  In  her  fpeech,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  feffion,  ffie  told  them,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  arts  of  thofe  who  delighted  in  war,  the -place 
and  time  were  appointed  for  a congrefs : and  that 
the  States-General  had  expreffied  their  entire  confi- 
dence in  her  conduCt.  She  declared  her  chief 
concern  ffiould  be  to  fecure  the  fuccefiion  of  the 
crown  in  the  Houle  of  Hanover ; to  procure  all  the 
advantages  to  the  nation  which  a tender  and  affec- 
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loyal  people  ; and  to  obtain  fatisfadtion  for  all  her  c p* 

Allies.  She  obferved,  that  the  moft  effectual  way  , ^ < 

to  procure  an  advantageous  peace,  would  be  to  17 n. 
make  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  vi- 
gour. She  recommended  unanimity,  and  prayed 
God  would  diredt  their  confultations.  In  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  had  now 
affociated  himfelf  with  the  Whigs,  inveighed  againft 
the  preliminaries  as  captious  and  infufficient,  and 
offered  a claufe  to  be  inferted  in  the  addrefs  of 
thanks,  reprefenting  to  her  Majefty,  that,  in  the 
opinion  oi  the  Houfe,  no  peace  could  be  fafe  or 
honourable  to  Great-Britain  or  Europe,  if  Spain 
and  the  Weft-Indies  ftiould  be  allotted  to  any  branch 
of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon.  A violent  debate  enfued, 
in  the  courfe  of  which  the  Earl  of  Anglefey  repre- 
fented  the  neceftity  of  eafing  the  nation  of  the  bur- 
thens incurred  by  an  expenfive  war.  He  affirmed, 
that  a good  peace  might  have  been  procured  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  if  it  had  not 
been  prevented  by  fome  perfons  who  prolonged  the 
war  for  their  own  private  intereft.  This  infinuation 
was  levelled  at  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  made 
a long  fpeech  in  his  own  vindication.  He  bowed  to 
the  place  where  the  Queen  fat  incognito ; and  ap- 
pealed to  her,  whether,  while  he  had  the  honour  to 
ierve  her  Majefty  as  General  and  Plenipotentiary,  he 
had  not  conftantly  informed  her  and  her  council  of 
ail  the  propofals  of  peace  which  had  been  made ; 
and  had  not  deftred  inftrudtions  for  his  condudt  on 
that  fubjedh  He  declared,  upon  his  confcience,  and 
in  prefence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  before  whom  he 
expected  foon  to  appear,  that  he  was  ever  defirous 
of  a fafe,  honourable,  and  lafting  peace  ; and  that 
he  was  always  very  far  from  entertaining  any  defign 
of  prolonging  the  war  for  his  own  private  advantage, 

?-s  his  enemies'  had  moft  falfely  infinuated.  At  faft 
the  queftion  being  put,  Whether  the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham’s advice  ftiould  be  part  of  the  addrefs ; it 
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book  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a fmall  majority* 

I* The  addrefs  was  accordingly  prefented  j and  the 

i;  n.  Queen,  in  her  anfwer,  faid  fhe  fhould  be  very  forry 
any  one  could  think  fhe  would  not  do  her  utmoft  to 
recover  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies  from  the  Houle 
of  Bourbon.  Againft  this  advice,  however,  feveral 
Peers  protefted,  becaufe  there  was  no  precedent  for 
inferting  a claufe  of  advice  in  an  addrefs  of  thanks ; 
and  becaufe  they  looked  upon  it  as  an  invafion  of 
the  Royal  prerogative.  In  the  addrefs  of  the  Com- 
mons there  was  no  fuch  article  ; and,  therefore,  the 
anfwer  they  received  was  warm  and  cordial. 

§ XXXVIII.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  claiming  a 
feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  as  Duke  of  Brandon,  a 
title  he  had  lately  received,  was  oppofed  by  the  anti- 
courtiers, who  pretended  to  fee  great  danger  to  the 
conftitution  from  admitting  into  the  Houfe  a greater 
number  of  Scottifh  Peers  than  the  A 61  of  Union 
allowed.  Counfel  was  heard  upon  the  validity  of 
his  patent.  They  obferved  that  no  objedtion  could 
be  made  to  the  Queen’s  prerogative  in  conferring 
honours  ; and  that  all  the  fubjedls  of  the  united 
kingdom  were  equally  capable  of  receiving  honour. 
The  Houfe  of  Lords  had  already  decided  the  matter, 
in  admitting  the  Duke  of  Queenfberry  upon  his  be- 
ing created  Duke  of  Dover.  The  debate  was  ma- 
naged with  great  ability  on  both  fides:  the  Scottifh 
Peers  united  in  defence  of  the  Duke’s  claim ; and 
the  Court  exerted  its  whole  ftrength  to  fupport  the 
patent.  Neverthelefs,  the  queftion  being  put,  Whe- 
ther Scottifh  Peers,  created  Peers  of  Great-Britain 
ftnce  the  Union,  had  a right  to  fit  in  that  Houfe  ? 
it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a majority  of  five 
voices ; though  not  without  a proteft  figned  by  the 
Lords  in  the  oppofition.  The  Scottifh  Peers  were 
fo  incenfed  at  this  decifion,  that  they  drew  up  a re- 
prefentation  to  the  Queen,  complaining  of  it  as  an 
infringement  of  the  Union,  and  a mark  of  difgrace 
put  upon  the  whole  peerage  of  Scotland.  The  bill 

againft 
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againft  occafional  conformity  was  revived  by  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  in  more  moderate  terms  than 
thofe  that  had  been  formerly  rejected  ; and  it  patted 
both  Houfes  by  the  connivance  of  the  Whigs,  upon 
the  Earl’s  promife,  that  if  they  would  confent  to 
this  meafure,  he  would  bring  over  many  friends  to 
ioin  them  in  matters  of  greater  confequence.  On 
the  twenty-fecond  day  of  December,  the  Queen  be- 
ing indifpofed,  granted  a committion  to  the  Lord- 
Keeper,  and  fome  other  Peers,  to  give  the  Royal 
affent  to  this  bill,  and  another  for  the  land-tax.  The 
Duke  of  Devonfhire  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a bill 
for  giving  precedence  of  all  Peers  to  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Hanover,  as  Duke  of  Cambridge.  An 
addrefs  was  prelented  to  the  Queen,  defiring  fhe 
would  give  instructions  to  her  Plenipotentiaries,  to 
confult  with  the  minifters  of  the  Allies  in  Holland 
before  the  opening  of  the  congrefs ; that  they  might 
concert  the  neceffary  meafures  for  proceeding  with 
unanimity,  the  better  to  obtain  the  great  ends  pro- 
pofed  by  her  Majefty. 

§ XXXIX.  The  Committioners  for  examining 
the  publick  accounts,  having  difcovered  that  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  had  received  an  annual  pre- 
fent  of  five  or  fix  thoufand  pounds  from  the  contrac- 
tors of  bread  to  the  army,  the  Queen  declared  in 
council,  that  fhe  thought  fit  to  difmifs  him  from  all 
his  employments,  that  the  matter  might  be  impar- 
tially examined.  This  declaration  was  imparted  to 
him  in  a letter  under  her  own  hand,  in  which  fhe 
took  occafion  to  complain  of  the  treatment  line  had 
received.  She  probably  alluded  to  the  infolence  of 
his  Duchefs  ; the  fubje&ion  in  which  fhe  had  been 
kept  by  the  late  miniftry  ; and  the  pains  lately  taken 
by  the  Whigs  to  depreciate  her  conduct,  and  thwart 
her  meafures  with  refpedt  to  the  peace.  The  Duke 
wrote  an  anfwer  to  her  Majefty,  vindicating  himfelf 
from  the  charge  which  had  been  brought  againft  his 
enara&er  j and  his  two  daughters,  the  Countefs  of 

Sunder- 
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book  Sunderland  and  the  Lady  Rialton,  refigned  their 
l\  ^ places  of  Ladies  in  the  Bed-chamber.  The  mini- 
on. ftry,  in  order  to  afcertain  a majority  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords.,  perfuaded  the  Queen  to  take  a mealurc 
which  nothing  but  neceffity  could  juftify.  She 
created  twelve  Peers  at  once  * ; and  on  the  fecond 
of  January  they  were  introduced  into  the  Upper 
Houfe  without  oppofition.  The  Lord-Keeper  de- 
livered to  the  Houfe  a meflage  from  the  Queen; 
clefiring  they  would  adjourn  to  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  month.  The  anti-courtiers  alledged,  that 
the  Queen  could  not  fend  a meflage  to  any  one 
Houfe  to  adjourn,  but  ought  to  have  diredted  it  to 
both  Houfes.  This  objedtion  produced  a debate, 
which  was  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Court  by  the 
weight  of  the  twelve  new  Peers. 

§ XL.  At  this  period  Prince  Eugene  arrived  in 
England,  v/ith  a letter  to  the  Queen  from  the  Em- 
peror, and  inftrudtions  to  propofe  a new  fcheme  for 
profecuting  the  war.  His  errand  was  far  from  be- 
ing agreeable  to  the  miniftry  ; and  they  fufpedted 
that  his  real  aim  was  to  manage  intrigues  among 
the  difcontented  party,  who  oppofed  the  peace. 
Neverthelefs,  he  was  treated  with  that  refpedt  which 
was  due  to  his  quality  and  eminent  talents.  The 

minifters, 

* Lord  Compton  and  Lord  Bruce,  Tons  of  the  Earls  of  Northamp- 
ton and  Ayhfbury,  were  called  up  by  writ  to  the  Houfe  ot  Peers. 
The  other  ten  were  thefe  : Lord  Duplin,  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, created  Baron  Hay  of  Bedwaidin,  in  the  county  of  Hereford; 
Lord  Vilcount  Vv  indfor,  of  Ireland,  made  Baron  Mountjoy,  in  the 
3 fie  of  Wight  ; Henry  Paget,  fon  of  Lord  Paget,  created  Baron  Bur- 
ton, in  the  county  of  Stafford  ; Sir  Thomas  Manfel,  Baron  Maniel, 
of  Margam,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan  ; Sir  Thomas  Willough- 
by, Baron  Middleton,  of  Middleton,  in  the  county  of  Warwick; 
Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  Baron  Trevor,  of  Bromham,  in  the  county  of 
Bedford;  George  Granville,  Baron  Lanidown,  of  Biddeford,  in  the 
county  ol  Devon  ; Samuel  Mafham,  Baron  Malham,  of  Oats,  in  the 
county  of  Effex  ; Thomas  Foley,  Baron  Foley,  of  Kidderminfter, 
in  the  county  of  Worcelter  ; and  Allen  Bathurff,  Baron  Bathurlf,  of 
Bathelfden,  in  the  county  of  Bedford— On  the  fu  ll  day  of  their  be- 
ing introduced,  when  the  queftion  was  put  about  adjourning,  the 
Earl  of  Wharton  afked  one  of  them,  Whether  they  voted  by  their 
foreman  ?” 
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minifters,  the  nobility,  and  officers  of  diftinclion,c  hap* 
vifited  him  at  his  arrival.  He  was  admitted  to  an  x‘  f 
audience  of  the  Queen,  who  received  him  with  great  ,7Ul 
complacency.  Having  perufed  the  letter  which  he 
delivered,  ffie  expreffed  her  concern  that  her  health 
did  not  permit  her  to  fpeak  with  his  Highnefs  as 
often  as  ffie  could  wiffi  j but  that  ffie  had  ordered 
the  Treafurer  and  Secretary  St.  John  to  receive  his 
propofals,  and  confer  with  him  as  frequently  as  he 
ffiould  think  proper.  He  expreffed  extraordinary 
refpeX  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  difgrace.  The  Lord-Treafurer,  while  lie 
entertained  him  at  dinner,  declared  that  he  looked 
upon  that  day  as  the  happieft  in  the  whole  courfe  of 
his  life,  fince  he  had  the  honour  to  fee  in  his  houfe 
the  greateft  Captain  of  the  age.  The  Prince  is  faid 
to  have  replied,  “ If  I am,  it  is  owing  to  your 
<c  Lordffiip.”  Alluding  to  the  difgrace  of  Marl- 
borough, whom  the  Earl’s  intrigues  had  deprived  of 
all  military  command.  When  Biffiop  Burnet  con- 
verfed  with  him  about  the  fcandalous  libels  that  were 
every  day  publifhed  againft  the  Duke,  and  in  par- 
ticular mentioned  one  paragraph,  in  which  the  au- 
thor allowed  he  had  been  once  fortunate,  the  Prince 
obferved,  it  was  the  greateft  commendation  that 
could  be  bellowed  upon  him,  as  it  implied  that  all 
his  other  fucceffes  were  owing  to  his  courage  and 
conduX.  While  the  nobility  of  both  parties  vied 
with  each  other  in  demonftrations  of  refpeX  for  this 
noble  ftranger  ; while  he  was  adored  by  the  Whigs, 
and  admired  by  the  people,  who  gazed  at  him  in 
crouds  when  he  appeared  in  publick  ; even  in  the 
midft  of  all  thefe  careffes,  party  riots  were  excited 
to  infult  his  perfon,  and  fome  fcandalous  reflexions 
upon  his  mother  were  inierted  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lick  papers.  The  Queen  treated  him  with  diftin- 
guiffied  marks  of  regard ; and,  on  her  birth-day, 
prefented  him  with  a fword  worth  five  thoufand 
pounds.  Neverthelefs,  ftie  looked  upon  him  as  a 
Vql.  II,  Q^  patron, 
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K patron  and  friend  of  diat  turbulent  faftion  to  which 
Lie  owed  fo  much  difquiet.  She  knew  he  had  been 
prefied  to  come  over  by  the  Whig  noblemen,  who 
hoped  his  prefence  would  enflame  the  people  to  fome 
defperate  attempt  upon  the  new  miniitry : Lie  was 
not  ignorant  that  he  held  private  conferences  with 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
the  Lord  Somers,  Hallifax,  and  all  the  chiefs  of 
that  party ; and  that  he  entered  into  a ciofe  connec- 
tion with  the  Baron  de  Bothmar,  the  Hanoverian 
Envoy,  who  had  been  very  aftive  in  fomenting  the 
difturbances  of  the  people. 

§ XLI.  Her  Majefty,  who  had  been  for  fome 
time  afflifted  with  the  gout,  fent  a meffage  to  both 
Houfes,  on  the  feventeenth  day  of  January,  fignify- 
ing  that  the  Plenipotentiaries  were  arrived  at 
Utrecht ; and  that  Lie  was  employed  in  making  pre- 
parations for  an  early  campaign  : fhe  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  Commons  would  proceed  in  giving 
the  neceflary  difpatch  to  the  fupplies.  The  Lord- 
Treafurer,  in  order  to  demonftrate  his  attachment 
to  the  ProteLant  fucceffion,  brought  in  a bill  which 
had  been  propofed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire, 
giving  precedence  to  the  whole  eleftoral  family,  as 
children  and  nephews  of  the  Crown ; and,  when  it 
was  palled  into  an  aft,  he  fent  it  over  to  Hanover 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Harley.  The  fixteen  Peers  for 
Scotland  were  prevailed  upon,  by  promile  of  fatis- 
faftion,  to  refume  their  feats  in  the  Upper  Houle, 
from  which  they  had  abfented  themfelves  fince  the 
decifion  againft  the  patent  of  the  Duke  of  Elamil- 
ton  : but  whatever  pecuniary  recompence  they  might 
have  obtained  from  the  Court,  on  which  they  were 
meanly  dependent,  they  received  no  fatisfaftion  from 
the  Parliament.  The  Commons,  finding  Mr.  Wal- 

J O 

pole  very  troublefome  in  their  Houfe,  by  his  talents, 
activity,  and  zealous  attachment  to  the  Whig  inte- 
reft,  found  means  to  difcover  fome  clandeLine  prac- 
tices in  which  he  was  concerned  as  Secretary  at 

' War, 
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War,  with  regard  to  the  forage- contract  in  Scotland. 
The  contractors,  rather  than  admit  into  their  part- 


nerfhip  a perfon  whom  he  had  recommended  for  JyIi. 


that  purpofe,  chofe  to  prefent  his  friend  with  five 
hundred  pounds.  Their  bill  was  addrefied  to  Mr. 

-i. 

Walpole,  who  endorfed  it,  and  his  friend  touched 
the  money  *.  This  tranfaCtion  was  interpreted  into 
a bribe.  Mr.  Walpole  was  voted  guilty  of  corrup- 
tion, imprifoned  in  the  Tower,  and  expelled  the 
Houfe.  Being  afterwards  re-chofen  by  the  fame  bo- 
rough of  Lynn -Regis,  which  he  had  before  repre- 
fented,  a petition  was’-  lodged  again  ft  him,  and  the 
Commons  voted  him  incapable  of  beino-  eieCted  a 

1 O 

member  to  ferve  in  the  prefent  Parliament. 

§ XLII.  Their  next  attack  was  upon  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  was  found  to  have  received  a 
yearly  furn  from  Sir  Solomon  Medina,  a Jew,  con- 
cerned in  the  contract  for  furnifhing  the  army  with 
bread ; to  have  been  gratified  by  the  Queen  with  ten 
thoufand  pounds  a year  to  defray  the  expence  of  in- 
telligence ; and  to  have  pocketed  a deduction  of  two 
and  a half  per  cent,  from  the  pay  of  the  foreign 
troops  maintained  by  England.  It  was  alledged,  in 


* TheCommifiioners  appointed  for  taking,  Hating,  and  examining 
the  pubiick  accounts,  having  made  their  report  touching  the  con- 
duit of  Mr.  Walpole,  the  Houle,  alter  a long  debate,  came  to  the 
following  resolutions  : 1.  That  Robert  Walpole,  Efq;  a member  of 
this  Houle,  in  receiving  the  Aim  of  live  hundred  guineas,  and  in 
taking  a note  for  five  hundred  more,  on  account  of  two  contrails  for 
forage  of  her  Majefty’s  troops,  quartered  in  North-Britain,  made  by 
bun  when  Secretary  at  War,  purfuant  to  a power  granted  to  him  by 
the  late  Lord-TreaAuer,  is  guilty  ol  a high  breach  of  truft  and  no- 
torious corruption.  2.  That  the  laid  Robert  Walpole,  Efq;  be  for 
the  laid  offence  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  during 
the  plealure  of  this  Houfe  5 and  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  iffue  his  war- 
rant  accordingly.  3.  That  the  faid‘Robert  Walpole,  Efq;  be  for  the 
faid  offence  all'o  expelled  the  Houfe,  and  that  the  report  of  the  Com* 
miffionets  of  Pubiick  Accounts  be  taken  into  further  coniideration 
this  day  fe’nnight. — -It  appeared  from  the  depofitions  of  witnefles  that 

the  pubiick  had  been  defrauded  confiderably  by  thefe  contrails a 

very  fevere  fpeech  was  made  in  the  Houfe,  and  next  day  publilhed, 
reflecting  upon  Mr.  Walpole,  as  guilty  of  the  word  kind  of  cor- 
ruption ; and  Sir  Peter  King  declared  in  the  Houfe,  that  he  deferved 
hanging  as  well  as  he  dslerved  hnprifonment  and  expuifion, 

Ql2 
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book  his  j unification,  that  the  prefent  from  the  Jews  was 

L _j‘_  , a cuftomary  perquifite,  which  had  always  been  en- 
,7  n joyed  by  the  General  of  the  Dutch  army  : that  the 
dedudtion  of  two  and  a half  per  cent,  was  granted 
to  him  by  an  exprefs  warrant  from  her  Majefty : that 
all  the  articles  of  the  charge  joined  together  did  not 
exceed  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  a fum  much  inferior 
to  that  which  had  been  allowed  to  King  William  for 
contingencies : that  the  money  was  expended  in  pro- 
curing intelligence,  which  was  fo  exadt  that  the 
Duke  was  never  furprifed : that  none  of  his  parties 
were  ever  intercepted  or  cut  off;  and  all  his  defigns 
were  by  thefe  means  fo  well  concerted,  that  he  never 
once  mifcarried.  Notwithftanding  thefe  reprefenta- 
tions,  the  majority  voted  that  his  pradlices  had  been 
unwarrantable  and  illegal;  and  that  the  dedudtion 
was  to  be  accounted  for  as  publick  money.  Thefe 
refolutions  were  communicated  to  the  Queen,  who 
ordered  the  Attorney-General  to  profecute  the  Duke 
for  the  money  he  had  deducted  by  virtue  of  her  own 
warrant.  Such  practices  were  certainly  mean  and 
mercenary,  and  greatly  tarnifhed  the  glory  which  the 
Duke  had  acquired  by  his  military  talents,  and  other 
fhining  qualities. 

§ XLIII.  The  Commons  now  diredted  the  flream 
of  their  refentment  againft  the  Dutch,  who  had  cer- 
tainly exerted  all  their  endeavours  to  overwhelm  the 
new  miniftry,  and  retard  the  negociations  for  peace. 
T hey  maintained  an  intimate  correfpondence  with 
the  Whigs  of  England.  Theydiffufed  the  moft  in- 
vidious reports  againft  Oxford  and  Secretary  St.  John. 
Buys,  their  Envoy  at  London,  adted  the  part  of  an 
incendiary,  in  fuggefting  violent  meafures  to  the 
malcontents,  and  caballing  againft  the  government. 
1 he  minifters,  by  way  of  reprifal,  influenced  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  to  pafs  fome  acrimonious  refo- 
lutions againft  the  States-General.  They  alledged 
that  the  States  had  been  deficient  in  their  proportion 
of  troops,  both  in  Spain  and  in  the  Netherlands, 
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during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war ; and  that  the  C H A P. 
Queen  had  paid  above  three  millions  of  crowns  in  x-  t 
(ubfidies,  above  what  fhe  was  obliged  to  advance  by  TJuT 
her  engagements.  They  attacked  the  Barrier-treaty, 
which  had  been  concluded  with  the  States  by  Lord 
Townfhend,  after  the  conferences  at  Gertruyden- 
berg.  By  this  agreement,  England  guarantied  a 
barrier  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  Dutch;  and  the 
States  bound  themfelves  to  maintain,  with  their 
whole  force,  the  Queen’s  title,  and  the  Proteftant 
fucceffion.  The  Tories  affirmed  that  England  was 
difgraced  by  engaging  any  other  State  to  defend  a 
fucceffion  which  the  nation  might  fee  caufe  to  alter : 
that,  by  this  treaty,  the  States  were  authorifed  to 
interpofe  in  Britiffi  councils : that,  being  poffeffied  of 
all  thofe  flrong  towns,  they  might  exclude  the  Eng- 
iiffi  from  trading  to  them,  and  interfere  with  the 
ma.nufadures  of  Great-Britain.  The  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons voted.  That  in  the  Barrier-treaty  there  were 
feveral  articles  deftrudive  to  the  trade  and  intereft 
of  Great-Britain,  and  therefore  highly  difhonourable 
to  her  Majefty : That  the  Lord  Vifcount  Townfhend 
was  not  authorifed  to  conclude  feveral  articles  in  that 
treaty:  That  he  and  all  thofe  who  had  advifed  its 
being  ratified  were  enemies  to  the  Queen  and  King- 
dom. All  their  votes  were  digefted  into  a long  re- 
prefentation  prefented  to  the  Queen,  in  which  they 
averred  that  England,  during  the  war,  had  been 
overcharged  nineteen  millions ; a circumftance  that 
implied  mifmanagement  or  fraud  in  the  old  miniftry* 

The  States,  alarmed  at  thefe  refolutions,  wrote  a re- 
fpedful  letter  to  the  Queen,  reprefenting  the  neceffity 
of  a barrier,  for  the  mutual  fecurity  of  England  and 
the  United  Provinces.  They  afterwards  drew  up  a 
large  memorial  in  vindication  of  their  proceedings 
during  the  war ; and  it  was  publiffied  in  one  of  the 
Engliffi  papers.  The  Commons  immediately  voted 
a falfe,  fcandalous,  and  malicious  libel,  receding 
upon  the  refolutions  of  the  Houfe  i and  the  printer 
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and  publifher  were  taken  into  cuftody,  as  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  privilege. 

§ XLIV.  They  now  repealed  the  naturalization 
add.  They  paded  a bill  granting  a toleration  to  the 
Epifcopal  Clergy  in  Scotland,  without  paying  the 
lead:  regard  to  a reprefentation  from  the  General 
Aflembly  to  the  Queen,  declaring  that  the  ad  for 
iecuring  the  Prefbyterian  government  was  an  effen- 
tial  and  fundamental  condition  of  the  treaty  of  Union. 
The  Houfe,  notwithstanding  this  remondrance,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  bill,  and  inferted  a claufe  prohibit- 
ing  civil  magiftrates  from  executing  the  fentences  of 
the  Kirk -judicatories.  The  Epifcopal,  as  well  as  the 
Prefbyterian  Clergy,  were  required  to  take  the  oath 
of  abjuration,  that  they  might  be  upon  an  equal 
footing  in  cafe  of  difobedience ; for  the  Commons 
well  knew  that  this  condition  would  be  rejeded  by 
both,  from  very  different  motives.  In  order  to 
exalperate  tire  Prefbyterians  with  further  provoca- 
tions, another  ad  was  paffed  for  dilcontinuing  the 
Courts  of  Judicature  during  the  Chriftmas  holidays, 
which  had  never  been  kept  by  perfons  of  that  per- 
fuafion.  When  this  bill  was  read  for  the  third  time, 
Sir  David  Dalrymple  faid,  fC  Since  the  Houfe  is  re- 
folved  to  make  no  toleration  on  the  body  of  this 
bill,  I acquiefce ; and  only  defire  it  may  be  enti- 
“ tuled,  A bill  for  eftablifhing  Jacobitifm  and  Im- 

morality.”  The  chagrin  of  the  Scottifh  Prefby- 
terians was  completed  by  a third  bill,  reftoring  the 
right  of  patronage,  which  had  been  taken  away  when 
the  difcipline  of  the  Kirk  was  laft  eftablilhed.  Prince 
Eugene  having  prefented  a memorial  to  the  Queen, 
touching  the  condud  of  the  Emperor  during  the 
war,  and  containing  a propofal  with  relation  to  the1 
affairs  of  Spain,  the  Queen  communicated  the  fcheme 
to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who  treated  it  with  the 
molt  contemptuous  negled.  The  Prince,  finding  all 
his  efforts  ineffedual,  retired  to  the  continent,  as 
much  difpleafed  with  the  miniftry,  as  he  had  real  on- 
to 
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to  be  fatisfied  with  the  people  of  fengland.  The 
Commons  having  fettled  the  funds  for  the  fupplies 
of  the  year,  amounting  to  fix  millions,  theTreafurer 
formed  the  plan  of  a bill  appointing  commiffioners 
to  examine  the  value  and  confideration  of  ail  the 
grants  made  fince  the  Revolution.  Elis  defign  was 
to  make  a general  refumption  : but,  as  the  intereft 
of  fo  many  noblemen  was  concerned,  the  bill  met 
with  a very  warm  oppofition  ; notwithfbanding  which 
it  would  have  certainly  paffed,  had  not  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford  abfented 
themfelves  from  the  Houfe  during  the  debate. 
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§ I.  The  conferences  opened  at  Utrecht.  § II.  The 
Queen's  meafures  obftr lifted  by  the  Allies.  § III. 
Death  of  the  Dauphin  and  his  fon.  % IV.  The 
Queen  demands  Philip's  renunciation  of  the  Crown  of 
France.  % V.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  takes  the  com- 
mand of  the  Britijh  forces  in  Flanders.  § VI.  He  is 
reftrifted from  afting  againft  the  enemy.  \ VII.  De- 
bate in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  on  this  fubjeft.  § VIII.  A 

loyal  addrefs  of  the  Commons.  § IX.  Philip  pro- 
mifes  to  renounce  the  Crown  of  France.  § X.  The 
Queen  communicates  the  plan  of  peace  in  a fpeech  to 
both  ILoufes  of  Parliament.  § XI.  Exceptions  taken 
to  fome  of  the  articles , in  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 
§ XII.  A motion  for  a guaranty  of  the  P rot  eft  ant 
fucceffton  by  the  Allies  rejefted  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. § XIII.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  declares  to 
Prince  Eugene , that  he  can  no  longer  cover  the  ftege 
of  Quefnoy.  § XIV.  Irruption  into  France  by  Gene- 
ral Groveftein.  § XV.  The  foreign  troops  in  Bri- 
tijh pay  refufe  to  march  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
§ XVI.  Who  proclaims  a cejfation  of  arms , and 
feizes  Ghent  and  Bruges.  § XVII.  The  Allies  de- 
feated at  Denain.  § XVIII.  Progrefs  of  the  confe- 
rences at  Utrecht.  § XIX.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  Lord  Mohun  are  killed  in  a duel.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  retires  to  the  Continent.  § XX.  The 
States -General Jignthe  Barrier-treaty . § XXI.  The 

other  Allies  become  more  tr aft  able.  % XXII.  The 

peace  with  France  figned  at  Utrecht.  § XXIII.  Both 
Houfes  of  Parliament  congratulate  the  Queen  on  the 
peace.  § XXIV.  Subftance  of  the  treaty  with 
France.  § XXV.  Obj eft ions  to  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce. § XXVI.  Debates  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
cn  the  malt -tax  for  Scotland.  The  Scottifh  Lords 
move  for  a bill  to  dijfohe  the  Union . § XXVII.  Ad- 
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drefs  of  the  Commons  about  Dunkirk.  § XXVIII. 

Violence  of  parties  in  England.  § XXIX.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  § XXX.  New 
Parliament  in  England.  Writers  employed  by  both 
parties.  % XXXI.  Treaty  of  Raftadt  between  the 
Emperor  and  France.  § XXXII.  Principal  articles 
in  the  treaty  between  Great-Britain  and  Spain. 

Meeting  of  the  Parliament.  § XXXIII.  The  Houfe 
of  Lords  takes  cognizance  of  a libel  againft  the  Scots . 

§ XXXIV.  Mr.  Steel  expelled  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

§ XXXV.  Precautions  by  the  Whigs  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  P rot  eft  ant  fuccejfion.  § XXXVI.  De- 
bates in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  concerning  the  Pretender 
and  the  Catalans.  § XXXVII.  They  addrefs  the 
Sfueen  to  Jet  a price  on  the  head  of  the  Pretender. 

§ XXXVIII.  A writ  demanded  for  the  Electo- 
ral Prince  of  Hanover , as  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

§ XXXIX.  Death  of  the  Princefs  Sophia.  Bill  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  Schifm.  § XL.  Another 
againfi  all  who  fbould  lift , or  be  inlifted  in  a foreign 
Jervice.  § XLI.  The  Parliament  prorogued. 

§ XLII.  The  Treafurer  dif graced.  § XLIII.  Pre- 
cautions taken  for  fecuring  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

§ XLIV.  Death  and  character  of  phieen  Anne. 

§ I.  TN  the  month  of  January  the  conferences  for  C H a P. 

“■*  peace  began  at  Utrecht.  The  Earl  of  Jerfey  t XL 
would  have  been  appointed  the  Plenipotentiary  for 
Plngland,  but  he  dying  after  the  correfpondence  with 
the  Court  of  France  was  eflablifhed,  the  Queen  con- 
ferred that  charge  upon  Robinfon,  Bilhop  of  Briflol, 

Lord  Privy-Seal,  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  The 
chief  of  the  Dutch  Deputies  named  for  the  congrefs, 
were  Buys  and  Vanderduflen : the  French  Kino- 
granted  his  powers  to  the  Marefchal  D’Uxelles,  the 
Abbot  (afterwards  Cardinal)  de  Polignac,  and  Me- 
nager,  who  had  been  in  England.  The  minifters 
of  the  Emperor  and  Savoy  likewife  aflifled  at  the 
conferences,  to  wEich  the  Empire  and  the  other 
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book  Allies  likewife  lent  their  Plenipotentiaries,  though 
L not  without  reluCtance.  As  all  thefe  Powers,  except 
France,  entertained  fentiments  very  different  from 
thofe  of  her  Britannick  Majefty,  the  conferences 
feemed  calculated  rather  to  retard  than  accelerate  a 
pacification.  The  Queen  of  England  had  forefeen 
and  provided  againft  thefe  difficulties.  Her  great 
end  was  to  free  her  fubjeCts  from  the  miferies  at- 
tending an  unprofitable  war,  and  to  reftore  peace  to 
Europe;  and  this  aim  fhe  vras  refolved  to  accom- 
plifh,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition.  She  had  alfo  deter- 
mined to  procure  reafonable  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion for  her  Allies,  without,  however,  continuing  to 
laviffi  the  blood  and  treafure  of  her  people  in  fup- 
porting  their  extravagant  demands.  The  Emperor 
obftinately  infilled  upon  his  claim  to  the  whole  Spa- 
niffi  monarchy,  refilling  to  give  up  the  lead  tittle  of 
his  pre tendons ; and  the  Dutch  adhered  to  the  old 
preliminaries  which  Louis  had  formerly  rejected. 
The  Queen  faw  that  the  liberties  of  Europe  would 
be  expofed  to  much  greater  danger  from  an  aCtual 
union  of  the  Imperial  and  Spaniffi  Crowns  in  one 
head  of  the  Houle  of  Auftria,  than  from  a bare  pof- 
fibility  of  Spain’s  being  united  with  France  in  one 
branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon.  She  knew  by  ex- 
perience the  difficulty  of  dethroning  Philip,  rooted 

as  he  was  in  the  affections  of  a brave  and  loyal 

* 

people ; and  that  a profecution  of  this  defign  would 
ferve  no  purpofe  but  to  protraCl  the  war,  and  aug- 
ment the  grievances  of  the  Britiffi  nation.  She  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  diftreffes  of  the  French, 
which  the  confidered  as  pledges  of  ther  Monarch’s 
fmcerity.  She  fought  not  the  total  ruin  of  that 
people,  already  reduced  to  the  brink  of  defpair. 
The  dictates  of  true  policy  diffuaded  her  from  con- 
tributing to  her  further  conqueft  in  that  kingdom, 
which  would  have  proved  the  fource  of  contention 
among  the  Allies,  depreffed  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon 
below  that  ftandard  of  importance  which  the  balance 

of 
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of  Europe  required  it  fhould  maintain,  and  ag- 
grandize the  States-General  at  the  expence  of 
Great-Britain.  As  fhe  had  borne  the  chief  burthen 
of  the  war,  fhe  had  a right  to  take  the  lead,  and 
didate  a plan  of  pacification  ; at  leaft,  fhe  had  a 
right  to  confult  the  welfare  of  her  own  kingdom, 
in  delivering,  by  a feparate  peace,  her  fubjeds  from 
thofe  enormous  loads  which  they  could  no  longer 
fuftain  ; and  fhe  was  well  enough  aware  of  her  own 
confequence,  to  think  ike  could  not  obtain  advan- 
tageous conditions. 

§ II.  Such  were  the  fentiments  of  the  Queen ; 
and  her  minifcers  feem  to  have  aded  on  the  fame 
principles,  though  perhaps  party  motives  may  have 
helped  to  influence  their  condud.  The  Allies  con- 
curred in  oppofing  with  all  their  might  any  treaty 
which  could  not  gratify  their  different  views  of 
avarice,  intereft,  and  ambition.  They  pradifed 
a thoufand  little  artifices  to  intimidate  the  Queen, 
to  excite  a jealoufy  of  Louis,  to  blacken  the  cha- 
raders  of  her  minifters,  to  raife  and  keep  up  a 
dangerous  ferment  among  her  people,  by  which  her 
life  and  government  were  endangered.  She  could 
not  fail  to  refent  thefe  efforts,  which  greatly  per- 
plexed her  meafures,  and  obftruded  her  defign. 
Her  minifters  were  fenfible  of  the  dangerous  pre- 
dicament in  which  they  flood.  The  Queen's  health 
was  much  impaired ; and  the  fucceffor  countenanced 
the  oppofite  fadion.  In  cafe  of  their  fovereign's 
death,  they  had  nothing  to  exped  but  profecution 
and  ruin  for  obeying  her  commands ; they  faw  no 
hope  of  fafety,  except  in  renouncing  their  princi- 
ples, and  fubmitting  to  their  adverfaries ; or'elfe  irr 
taking  fuch  meafures  as  would  haften  the  pacifica- 
tion, that  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom  might  be 
appealed,  and  the  people  be  fatisfied  with  their 
condud  before  death  Iliould  deprive  them  of  their 
iovereign’s  protedion.  With  this  view  they  advifed 
iier  to  let  on  foot  a private  negociation  with  Louis ; 
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Kto  flipulate  certain  advantages  for  her  own  fubjeita 
in  a concerted  plan  of  peace ; to  enter  into  fuch 
mutual  confidence  with  that  monarch,  as  would 
anticipate  all  clandeftine  tranfaClions  to  her  preju- 
dice, and  in  fome  meafure  enable  her  to  prefcribe 
terms  for  her  Allies.  The  plan  was  judicioufly 
formed  ; but  executed  with  too  much  precipitation. 
The  ftipulated  advantages  were  not  fuch  as  fhe  had 
a right  to  demand  and  infifl  upon  ; and,  without  all 
doubt,  better  might  have  been  obtained,  had  not 
the  obftinacy  of  the  Allies  abroad,  and  the  violent 
conduct  of  the  Whig  faCtion  at  home,  obliged  the 
minifters  to  relax  in  fome  material  points,  and  haften 
the  conclufion  of  the  treaty. 

§ III.  The  articles  being  privately  regulated  be- 
tween the  two  courts  of  London  and  Verfailles,  the 
Englifh  Plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  were  furnilhed 
with  general  powers  and  inftruCtions,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  agreement  which  the  Queen  had  made 
with  the  French  Monarch,  touching  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  which  was  indeed  the  bafis  of  the  treaty. 
This  fecret  plan  of  the  negociation,  however,  had 
wrell  nigh  been  deftroyed  by  fome  unforefeen  events 
that  were  doubly  afflicting  to  Louis.  The  Dauphin 
had  died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  the  courfe  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  his  title  had  been  conferred  upon 
his  fon,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  now  expired 
on  the  laft  day  of  February,  fix  days  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  Mary  Adelaide  of  Savoy.  The  parents 
were  foon  followed  to  the  grave  by  their  eldeft 
offspring,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  in  the  fixth  year 
of  his  age  ; fo  that  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  chil- 
dren, none  remained  alive  but  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
the  late  French  King,  who  was  at  that  time  a fickly 
infant.  Such  a leries  of  calamities  could  not  fail 
of  being  extremely  fhocking  to  I,ouis  in  his  old 
age  ; but  they  were  ftill  more  alarming  to  the  Queen 
of  England,  who  faw  that  nothing  but  the  pre- 
carious life  of  an  unhealthy  child  divided  the  two 
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monarchies  of  France  and  Spain,  the  union  of  chap. 
which  flie  refolved  by  all  poffible  means  to  pre-  f ^ 
vent.  She  therefore  lent  the  Abbe  Guakier  to  ,7ia. 
Paris,  with  a memorial,  reprefenting  the  danger  to 
which  the  liberty  of  Europe  would  be  expofed, 
fliould  Philip  afcend  the  throne  of  France ; and 
demanding,  that  his  title  fhould  be  transferred  to 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Berry,  in  confequence  ot 
his  pure,  fimple,  and  voluntary  renunciation. 

§ IV.  Mean  while  the  French  Plenipotentiaries 
at  Utrecht  were  prevailed  upon  to  deliver  their  pro- 
pofals  in  writing,  under  the  name  of  fpecifick  offers, 
which  the  Allies  received  with  indignation.  They 
were  treated  in  England  with  univerfal  fcorn.  Lord 
Hallifax,  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  termed  them  tri- 
fling, arrogant,  and  injurious  to  her  Majefty  and  her 
Allies : an  addrefs  was  prefented  to  the  Queen,  in 
which  they  expreffed  their  refentment  againft  the 
infolence  of  France,  and  promifed  to  aflift  her  with 
all  their  power  in  profecuting  the  war,  until  a fafe 
and  honourable  peace  fliould  be  obtained.  The 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Allies  were  not  lefs  extra- 
vagant in  their  fpecifick  demands  than  the  French 
had  been  arrogant  in  their  offers.  In  a word,  the 
minifters  feemed  to  have  been  affembled  at  Utrecht, 
rather  to  ftart  new  difficulties,  and  widen  the  breach, 
than  to  heal  animoflties,  and  concert  a plan  of  pa- 
cification. They  amufed  one  another  with  fruitlefs 
conferences,  while  the  Queen  of  Great-Britain  en- 
deavoured to  engage  the  States-General  in  her  mea- 
fures,  that  they  might  treat  with  France  upon 
moderate  terms,  and  give  law  to  the  reft  of  the 
Allies.  She  departed  from  fome  of  her  own  pre- 
tenfions,  in  order  to  gratify  them  with  the  poffeffioa 
of  fome  towns  in  Flanders.  She  confented  to  their 
being  admitted  into  a participation  of  fome  advan- 
tages in  commerce  5 and  ordered  the  EngliCh  mmi- 
fteis  at  the  Congrefs  to  tell  them,  that  fhe  would 
take  her  meaiures  according  to  the  return  they 

fhould 
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book  fhould  make  on  this  occafion.  Finding  them  kill 

, I'  obflinately  attached  to  their  firfl  chimerical  preli- 
,712.  minaries,  fhe  gave  them  to  underfland,  that  all  her 
offers  for  adjufting  the  differences  were  founded 
upon  the  exprefs  condition,  That  they  fhould  come 
into  her  meafures,  and  co-operate  with  her  openly 
and  fincerely ; but  they  had  made  fuch  bad  returns 
to  all  her  condefcenfion  towards  them,  that  fhe 
looked  upon  herfelf  as  releafed  from  all  engage- 
ments. The  minifters  of  the  Allies  had  infilled  upon 
a written  anfwer  to  their  fpecifick  demands ; and 
this  the  French  Plenipotentiaries  declined,  until  they 
fhould  receive  frefh  inllrudlions  from  their  Mailer. 
Such  was  the  pretence  for  fufpending  conferences: 
but  the  real  bar  to  a final  agreement  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  was  tire  delay  of  Philip’s  renun- 
ciation, which  at  length,  however,  arrived  ; and 
produced  a ceffation  of  arms. 

§ V.  In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
who  was  now  inveilcd  with  the  fupreme  command 
of  the  Britilh  forces,  received  a particular  order, 
that  he  fhould  not  hazard  an  encasement.  Louis 
had  already  undertaken  for  the  compliance  of  his 
grandfon.  Reflecting  on  his  own  great  age,  he  was 
fhocked  at  the  profpedt  of  leaving  his  kingdom 
involved  in  a pernicious  war  during  a minority; 
and  determined  to  procure  a peace  at  all  events. 
The  Queen,  knowing  his  motives,  could  not  help 
believing  his  proteflations,  and  refolved  to  avoid  a 
battle,  the  iffue  of  which  might  have  confiderably 
altered  the  fituation  of  affairs,  and  confequently 
retarded  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty.  Preparations 
had  been  made  for  an  early  campaign.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  the  Earl  of  Albermarle,  having 
aifembled  a body  of  thirty-fix  battalions,  marched 
towards  Arras,  which  he  reduced  to  a heap  of  afnes 
by  a moft  terrible  cannonading  and  bombardment. 
In  May,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  conferred  with  the 
deputies  of  the  States-General  at  the  Hague,  and 
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a (Hired  them  that  he  had  orders  to  aft  vigoroufly  C H A P. 
in  the  profecution  of  the  war.  He  joined  Prince  _ JQ 
Eugene  at  Tournay  ; and,  on  the  twenty-fixth  day  x7\z. 
of  May,  the  allied  army,  palling  the  Schelde,  en- 
camped at  Elafpre  and  Solemnes.  The  Imperial 
General  propofed  that  they  fhould  attack  the  French 
army  under  Villars  : but  by  this  time  the  Duke 
■was  reftrained  from  hazarding  fiege  or  battle  ; a 
circumftance  well  known  to  the  French  commander, 
who  therefore  abated  his  ufual  vigilance.  It  could 
not  be  long  concealed  from  Prince  Eugene  and  the 
deputies,  who  forthwith  difpatched  an  exprefs  to 
their  principals  on  this  fubjeft,  and  afterwards  pre- 
fented  a long  memorial  to  the  Duke,  reprefenting 
the  injury  which  the  grand  alliance  would  fliftain 
from  his  obedience  of  fuch  an  order.  Fie  feemed 
to  be  extremely  uneafy  at  his  fituation  ; and  in  a 
letter  to  Secreta.iy  St.  John,  expreffed  a defire  that 
the  Queen  would  permit  him  to  return  to  England. 

§ VI.  Prince  Eugene,  notwithftanding  the  Queen’s 
order,  which  Ormond  had  not  yet  formally  declared, 
inveded  the  town  of  Quefnav,  and  the  Duke  fur- 
nifhed  towards  this  enterprife  feven  battalions  and 
nine  fquadrons  of  the  foreign  troops  maintained  by 
Great-Britain.  The  Dutch  deputies  at  Utrecht 
expoflulating  with  the  Bifnop  of  Briftol  upon  the 
Duke’s  refudng  to  aft  againfc  the  enemy,  that  Pre- 
late told  them,  that  he  had  lately  received  an  ex- 
prefs, with  a letter  from  her  Majefty,  in  which  ihe 
complained,  that  as  the  States-General  had  not 
properly  anfwered  her  advances,  they  ought  not  to 
be  furprized,  if  (he  thought  herfelf  at°liberty  to 
enter  into  feparate  meafures  in  order  to  obtain  a 
peace  for  her  own  conveniency.  When  they  re- 
monftrated  againft  fuch  conduct,  as  contradictory 
to  all  the  alliances  fubfifting  between  the  Queen 
and  the  States-General,  the  Bifhop  declared  his 
infiruftions  further  imported,  that  confidering  the 
conduct  of  the  States  towards  her  Majefty,  (lie 
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book  thought  herfelf  difengaged  from  all  alliances  and 
.engagements  with  their  High-MightindTes.  The 
1?1Z'  States  and  minifters  of  the  Allies  were  inftantly  in 
commotion.  Private  meafures  were  concerted  with 
the  Eledtor  of  Hanover,  the  Landgrave  of  Heffe- 
Caffel,  and  fome  other  princes  of  the  empire,  con- 
cerning the  troops  belonging  to  thofe  powers  in  the 
pay  of  Great-Britain.  The  States-General  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  the  Queen,  and  ordered  their  Envoy 
at  London  to  deliver  it  into  her  own  hand.  Count 
Zinzerdorf,  the  Emperor’s  Plenipotentiary,  dif- 
patched  expreffes  to  his  mailer,  to  Prince  Eugene, 
and  to  the  Imperial  AmbalTador  at  London.  The 
Queen  held  a council  at  Kenfington  upon  the  fub- 
^edt  of  the  letter ; and  a frefh  order  was  fent  to 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  directing  him  to  concur 
with  the  General  of  the  Allies  in  a fiege. 

§ VII.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  May,  Lord 
Hallifax,  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  defcanted  upon 
the  ill  confequences  of  the  Duke’s  refufing  to  co- 
operate with  Prince  Eugene  ; and  moved  for  an 
addrefs,  defiring  her  Majefty  would  order  the 
General  to  a£t  offenfively,  in  concert  with  her  Al- 
lies. The  Treafurer  obferved  it  was  prudent  to 
avoid  a battle  on  the  eve  of  a peace,  efpecially 
confidering  they  had  to  do  with  an  enemy  fo  apt  to 
break  his  word.  The  Earl  of  Wharton  replied, 
this  was  a ftrong  reafon  for  keeping  no  meafures 
with  fuch  an  enemy.  When  Oxford  declared,  that 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  received  orders  to  join 
the  Allies  in  a fiege,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
affirmed  it  was  impoffible  to  carry  on  a fiege  with- 
out either  hazarding  a battle,  in  cafe  the  enemy 
fhould  attempt  to  relieve  the  place,  or  fhamefully 
abandoning  the  enterprize.  The  Duke  of  Argyle 
having  declared  his  opinion*— that  fince  the  time 
of  Julius  Caefar  there  had  not  been  a greater  cap- 
tain than  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  obferved,  that, 
confidering  the  different  interefts  of  the  Houfe  of 
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Aultria  and  of  Great-Britain,  it  might  not  confift c l\r^  p* 
with  prudence  to  truft  him  with  the  management . -r—j 
of  the  war,  becaufe  a battle  won  or  loft  might  171a. 
entirely  break  off-  a negociation  of  peace,  which  in 
all  probability  was  near  being  concluded.  He 
added,  that  two  years  before,  the  Confederates 
might  have  taken  Arras  and  Cambray,  inftead  of 
amufing  themfelves  with  the  infignificant  conquefts 
of  Aire,  Bethune,  and  St.  Venant.  The  Duke  of 
Devonfhire  faid  he  was,  by  proximity  of  blood, 
more  concerned  than  any  other  in  the  reputation  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  : and,  therefore,  could  not 
help  expreffmg  his  furprize,  that  any  one  would 
dare  to  make  a nobleman  of  the  firft  rank,  and  of 
fo  diftinguifhed  a charadter,  the  inftrument  of  fuch 
proceedings.  Earl  Paulet  anfwered,  that  nobody 
could  doubt  the  Duke  of  Ormond’s  courage ; but 
he  was  not  like  a certain  General,  who  led  troops 
to  the  {laughter,  to  caufe  a great  number  of  officers 
to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  that  he  - might  fill  his 
pockets  by  difpofing  of  their  commiffions.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  fo  deeply  affedted  by 
this  reflection,  that  though  he  fuppreffed  his  refent- 
ment  in  the  Efoufe,  he  took  the  Aril  opportunity  to 
fend  Lord  Mohun  to  the  Earl  with  a meflfage,  im- 
porting, that  he  fhould  be  glad  to  come  to  an  ex- 
planation with  his  Lordfhip,  about  fome  expreflions 
lie  had  ufed  in  that  day’s  debate ; and  defiring  his 
company  to  take  the  air  in  the  country.  The  Earl 
underflood  his  meaning ; but  could  not  conceal  his 
emotion  from  the  obfervation  of  his  lady,  by  whofe 
means  the  affair  was  communicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  Secretary  of  State.  Two  fentinels 
were  immediately  placed  at  his  Lordfhip’s  gate ; 
the  Queen,  by  the  canal  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  tie- 
fired  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  would  proceed  no 
farther  in  the  quarrel ; and  he  allured  her  he  would 
punctually  obey  her  Majefty’s  commands.  The 
Earl  of  Oxford  allured  the  Houfe,  that  a feparate 
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BOOK  peace  was  never  intended  ; that  fuch  a peace  would 
l\  be  lo  bale,  fo  knavifh,  and  fo  villainous,  that  every 
I7I7t>  one  who  ferved  the  Queen  knew  they  muft  anfwer 
it  with  their  heads  to  the  nation  ; but  that  it  would 
, appear  to  be  a fafe  and  glorious  peace,  much  more 
to  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  nation,  than  the 
firft  preliminaries  infilled  upon  by  the  Allies.  The 
queftion  being  put  for  adjourning,  was,  after  a long 
debate,  carried  in  the  affirmative  ; but  twenty  Lords 
entered  a proteft.  The  Earl  of  Strafford,  who- had 
returned  from  Holland,  propofed,  that  they  fhould 
examine  the  negociations  of  the  Hague  and  Ger- 
truydenberg,  before  they  confidered  that  of  Utrecht, 
He  obferved,  that  in  the  former  negociations  the 
French  minifters  had  conferred  only  with  the  Pen- 
fionary,  who  communicated  no  more  of  it  to  the 
minifters  of  the  Allies  than  what  was  judged  proper 
to  let  them  know  ; fo  that  the  Dutch  were  abfolute 
mailers  of  the  fecret.  Lie  afferted,  that  the  States- 
General  had  confented  to  give  Naples  and  Sicily  to 
King  Philip ; a circumftance  which  proved  that  the 
recovery  of  the  whole  Spanifh  monarchy  was  looked 
upon  as  Impraflicable.  He  concluded  with  a mo- 
tion for  an  addrefs  to  her  Majefty,  defiring  that 
the  papers  relating  to  the  negociations  of  the  Plague 
and  Gertruydenberg  fhould  be  laid  before  the  Houfe. 
This  was  carried  without  a divifion. 

§ VIII.  In  the  Houle  of  Commons  Mr.  Pultenet 
moved  for  an  addrefs  acquainting  her  Majefty,  that 
her  faithful  Commons  were  juftly  alarmed  at  the  in- 
telligence received  from  abroad,  that  her  General 
in  Handers  had  declined  acting  offenfively  again!! 
France,  in  concurrence  with  her  Allies  ; and  be- 
feeching  her  Majefty,  that  he  might  receive  fpeedy 
inftrudtions  to  profecute  the  war  with  the  utmoft 
vigour.  This  motion  was  rejedled  by  a great  ma- 
jority. A certain  member  having  infinuated,  that 
the  prefent  negotiation  had  been  carried  on  in  a 
clandeftine  and  treacherous  manner,  Mr.  Secretary 
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St.  John  laid,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  accounted  c H AP. 
treachery  to  act  for  the  good  and  advantage  of,  aTV  7 
Great-Britain  : that  he  gloried  in  the  fmall  fit  are  he  J7I*. 
had  in  the  tranfaCtioh  ; and  whatever  cenfure  he 
might  undergo  for  it,  the  bare  fatisfaCtion  of  aCting 
in  that  view  would  be  a fufficient  recompence  and 
comfort  to  him  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life. 

The  Houfe  refolved,  That  the  Commons  had  an 
entire  confidence  in  her  Majefty’s  promife,  to  com- 
municate to  her  Parliament  the  terms  of  the  peace 
before  it  fhould  be  concluded  ; and,  That  they 
would  fupport  her  againft  all  fuch  perfons,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  as  fhould  endeavour  to  obftruCt 
the  pacification.  The  Queen  thanked  them  heartily 
for  this  refolution,  as  being  dutiful  to  her,  honed  to 
their  country,  and  very  feafonable  at  a time  when 
fo  many  artifices  were  ufed  to  obftruCt  a good  peace, 
or  to  force  one  difadvantageous  to  Britain.  They 
likewife  prefented  an  addrefs,  defiring  they  might 
have  an  account  of  the  negociations  and  tranfaCtions 
at  the  Hague  and  Gertruydenberg,  and  know 
who  were  then  employed  as  her  Majefty’s  Pleni- 
potentiaries. 

§ IX.  The  miniftry,  forefeeing  that  Philip  would 
not  willingly  refign  his  hopes  of  fucceeding  to  the 
crown  of  France,  propofed  an  alternative,  that,  in 
cafe  of  his  preferring  his  expectation  of  the  crown 
of  France  to  the  prefent  pofleftion  of  Spain,  this 
kingdom,  with  the  Indies,  fhould  be  forthwith  ceded 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy;  that  Philip,  in  the  mean 
time,  fhould  po fiefs  the  Duke’s  hereditary  domi- 
nions, and  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  together  with 
Monferrat  and  Mantua  ; all  which  territories  fhould 
be  annexed  to  France  at  Philip’s  fuccefiion  to  that 
crown,  except  Sicily,  which  fhould  revert  to  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria.  Louis  Teemed  to  relifh  this  ex- 
pedient, which,  however,  was  rejected  by  Philip, 
who  chofe  to  make  the  renunciation,  rather  than 
quit  the  throne  upon  which  he  was  eftablifhed.  The 
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book  Queen  demanded,  that  the  renunciation  fhould  be 

. l'  .ratified  in  the  moft  folemn  manner  by  the  States  of 
1712.  France ; but  die  afterwards  waved  this  demand,  in 
confideration  of  its  being  regiftered  in  the  different 
Parliaments.  Such  forms  are  but  fender  fecurities 
againft  the  power,  ambition,  and  intereft  of  princes. 
The  Marquis  de  Torcy  frankly  owned,  that  Philip’s 
renunciation  was  of  itfelf  void,  as  being  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  laws  and  conftitution  of  the 
French  monarchy ; but  it  was  found  neceffary  for 
the  latisfa&ion  of  the  Fnglifr  people.  Every  ma- 
terial article  being  now  adjufted  between  the  two 
courts,  particularly  thofe  relating  to  the  King  ol 
Spain,  the  commerce  of  Great-Britain,  and  the 
delivery  of  Dunkirk,  a fufpenfion  of  arms  prevailed 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
adted  in  concert  with  Marefchal  de  Villars. 

§ X.  On  the  fixth  day  of  June  the  Queen  going 
to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  communicated  the  plan  of 
peace  to  her  Parliament,  according  to  the  promife 
fhe  had  made.  After  having  premifed,  that  the 
making  peace  and  war  was  the  undoubted  prero- 
gative of  the  crown,  and  hinted  at  the  difficulties 
which  had  arifen  both  from  the  nature  of  the  affair, 
and  numberlels  obffrudtions  contrived  by  the  ene- 
mies of  peace,  fhe  proceeded  to  enumerate  the 
chief  articles  to  which  both  crowns  had  agreed, 
without,  however,  concluding  the  treaty.  She  told 
them  ffie  had  fecured  the  Proteftant  fucceffion, 
which  France  had  acknowledged  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms ; and  that  the  Pretender  would  be  removed 
from  the  French  dominions ; that  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
fhould  renounce  for  himfeif  and  his  defendants  all 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France  ; fo  that  the  two 
monarchies  would  be  for  ever  divided.  She  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  nature  of  this  propofal  was  fuch  as 
would  execute  itfelf : that  it  would  be  the  intereft 
of  Spain  to  fupport  the  renunciation  ; and  in  France, 
the  perfons  intitled  to  the  fucceffion  of  that  crown 
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Upon  the  death  of  the  Dauphin,  were  powerful  enough  chap. 

to  vindicate  their  own  right.  She  gave  them  to  x1,  , 

underftand,  that  a treaty  of  commerce  between  Eng-  1?I2 
land  and  France  had  been  begun,  though  not  yet 
adjufted  ; but  provifion  was  made,  that  England 
ihould  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  that  France  granted 
to  the  mold  favoured  nation  : that  the  French  King 
had  agreed  to  make  an  abfolute  cefilon  of  the  ifland 
of  St.  Chriftopher’s,  which  had  hitherto  been  divi- 
ded between  the  two  nations  : that  he  had  alfo  con- 
fented  to  reftore  the  whole  bay  and  ftraits  of  Hud- 
fon;  to  deliver  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  with 
Placentia;  to  cede  Annapolis,  with  the  reft  of  Aca- 
dia or  Nova  Scotia;  to  demolifh  the  fortifications 
of  Dunkirk;  to  leave  England  in  pofleflion  of  Gi- 
braltar, Port-Mahon,  and  the  whole  ifland  of  Mi- 
norca ; to  let  the  trade  of  Spain  in  the  Weft-Indies 
be  fettled  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  his  late  Catholick 
Majefty:  fhe  fignified  that  Ihe  had  obtained  for  her 
fubjedts  the  afiiento,  or  contradf,  for  furnifhing  the 
Spanifh  Weft-Indies  with  negroes,  for  the  term  of 
thirty  years,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  had  been  en- 
joyed by  the  French.  With  refpedt  to  the  Allies, 
fhe  declared,  that  France  offered  to  make  the  Rhine 
the  barrier  of  the  empire ; to  yield  Brifac,  Fort 
Kehl,  and  1 ,andau,  and  raze  all  the  fortreffes  both 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  iflands  of 
that  river ; that  the  Proteftant  intereft  in  Germany 
would  be  refettled  on  the  footing  of  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia ; that  the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sardinia,  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  and  the  places  belonging  to  Spain  on  the 
coaft  of  Tufcany,  might  be  yielded  to  his  Imperial 
Majefty ; but  the  difpolition  of  Sicily  was  not  yet 
determined : that  the  demands  of  the  States-Gene- 
ral  with  relation  to  commerce,  and  the  barrier  in 
the  Low  Countries,  would  be  granted  with  a few 
exceptions,  which  might  be  compenfated  by  other 
expedients ; that  no  great  progrefs  had  yet  been 
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book  made  upon  the  pretenfions  of  Portugal ; but  that 

^ , thofe  of  Pruffia  would  be  admitted  by  France  with- 

out  much  difficulty  : that  the  difference  between  the 
barrier  demanded  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  year 
one  thoufancl  feveri  hundred  and  nine,  and  that 
which  France  now  offered,  was  very  inconfiderable  : 
that  the  Ele&or  Palatine  fnould  maintain  his  prefent 
rank  among  the  Eledtors  ; and  that  France  would 
acknowledge  the  electoral  dignity  in  the  Ploufe  of 
Hanover.  Such  were  the  conditions  which  the 
Queen  hoped  would  make  home  amends  to  her  fub- 
j edits,  for  the  great  and  unequal  burthen  they  had 
borne  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war.  She 
concluded  with  faying,  fhe  made  no  doubt  but  they 
were  fully  perfuaded,  that  nothing  would  be  negledt- 
ed  on  her  part,  in  the  progrefs  of  this  negociation, 
to  bring  the  peace  to  an  happy  and  fpeedy  iffue  ; and 
fhe  expreffed  her  dependence  upon  the  entire  con- 
fidence and  chearful  concurrence  of  her  Parlia- 
ment. 

§ XI.  An  addrefs  of  thanks  and  approbation  was 
immediately  voted,  drawn  up,  and  prefen  ted  to  the 
Queen  by  the  Commons  in  a body.  When  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  took  the  fpeech  into  confideration, 
the  Duke  ot  Marlborough  afferted,  that  the  meafures 
purfued  for  a year  paft  were  diredUy  contrary  to  her 
Majefty’s  engagements  with  the  Allies : that  they 
fullied  the  triumphs  and  glories  of  her  reign  ; and 
would  render  the  Englifh  name  odious  to  all  na- 
tions. The  Earl  of  Strafford  Laid,  that  fome  of  the 
.Allies  would  not  have  fhown  fuch  backwardnefs  to  a 
peace,  had  they  not  been  perfuaded  and  encouraged 
to  carry  on  the  war  by  a member  of  that  illuftrious 
affembly,  who  maintained  a fecret  correfpondence 
with  them,  and  fed  them  with  hopes  that  they  would 
be  fupported  by  a ftrong  party  in  England.  In  an- 
fwer  to  this  infinuation  againft  Marlborough,  Lord 
Cowper  obferved,  that  it  could  never  be  fuggefted  as 
a crime  in  the  meaneff  iubjedt,  much  lefs  in  any 
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member  of  that  auguft  afiembly,  to  hold  correfpon-  c 
dence  with  the  Allies  of  the  nation  ; fuch  Allies, 
efpecially,  whofe  intereft  her  Majefty  had  declared 
to  be  infeparable  from  her  own,  in  her  fpeech  at  the 
opening  of  the  feffion  ; whereas  it  would  be  a hard 
matter  to  juftify  and  reconcile  either  with  our  laws, 
or  with  the  laws  of  honour  and  juftice,  the  con  duel 
of  fome  perfons,  in  treating  clandeftinely  with  the 
common  enemy,  without  the  participation  or  the 
Allies.  This  was  a frivolous  argument.  A corre- 
fpondence  with  any  perfons  whatfoever  becomes 
criminal,  when  it  tends  to  foment  the  aivifions  of 
one’s  country,  and  arm  the  people  againft  their  So- 
vereign. If  England  had  it  not  in  her  power,  with- 
out infringing  the  laws  of  juftice  and  honour,  to 
withdraw  herfelf  from  a confederacy  which  fhe  could 
no  longer  fupport,  and  treat  for  peace  on  her  own 
bottom,  then  was  fhe  not  an  aftbeiate  but  a have 
to  the  alliance.  The  Earl  of  Godolphin  affirmed, 
that  the  trade  to  Spain  was  fuch  a trifle  as  deferved 
no  confideration ; and  that  it  would  continually  di- 
minifh,  until  it  fhould  be  entirely  engrofted  by  rhe 
French  merchants.  Notwithftanding  thefe  remon  - 
ilrances  againft  the  plan  of  peace,  the  majority 
agreed  to  an  add  refs,  in  which  they  thanked  the 
Queen  for  her  extraordinary  condefcenfion  in  com- 
municating thofe  conditions  to  her  Parliament ; and 
•exprefled  an  entire  fatisfadlion  with  her  conduhl.  A 
motion  was  made  for  a claufe  in  the  add  refs,  de  fi- 
ring her  Majefty  would  take  fuch  meafures,  in  con- 
cert with  her  Allies,  as  might  induce  them  to  join 
with  her  in  a mutual  guarantee.  A debate  enfued  : 
the  queftion  was  put,  and  the  claufe  rejected.  Se- 
veral noblemen  entered  a proteft,  which  was  ex- 
punged from  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  by  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  majority. 

§:XII.  In  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  a complaint 
■was  exhibited  againft  Bifhop  Fleetwood,  who,  in  a 
preface  to  four  lermons  which  he  had  publifhed, 
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took  occafion  to  extol  the  iaft  miniftry,  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  prefent  adminiftration.  This  piece 
was  voted  malicious  and  fadtious,  tending  to  create 
difcord  and  ledition  amongft  her  Majefty’s  fubjefts, 
and  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.  They  prefented  an  addrefs  to 
the  Queen,  alluring  her  of  the  juft  fenfe  they  had 
of  the  indignity  offered  to  her,  by  printing  and  pub- 
1 iftiing  a letter  from  the  States-General  to  her  Ma- 
jefty ; and  defiring  ihe  would  fo  far  relent  fuch  in- 
iults,  as  to  give  no  anfwer  for  the  future  to  any 
letters  or  memorials  that  lhould  be  thus  u dieted  into 
the  world,  as  inflammatory  appeals  to  the  publick. 
Mr.  Hampden  moved  for  an  addrefs  to  her  Majefty, 
that  fhe  would  give  particular  inftructions  to  her 
Plenipotentiaries,  that  in  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  the  feveral  powers  in  alliance  with  her 
Majefty  might  be  guarantees  for  the  Proteftant  fuc- 
cefflon  in  the  illuftrious  Houle  of  Hanover.  The 
queftion  being  put,  was  carried  in  the  negative. 
Then  the  Houfe  refolved.  That  they  had  fuch  con- 
fidence in  the  repeated  declarations  her  Majefty  had 
made,  of  her  concern  for  alluring  to  thefe  kingdoms 
the  Proteftant  fucceffion  as  by  law  eftablifhed,  that 
they  could  never  doubt  of  her  taking  the  proper 
meafures  for  the  lecurity  thereof:  that  the  Houfe 
would  fupport  her  againft  faction  at  home  and  her 
enemies  abroad  ; and  did  humbly  befeech  her,  that 
ihe  would  be  pleafed  to  difcountenance  all  thole 
who  lhould  endeavour  to  raife  jealoufies  between 
her  Majefty  and  her  iubjedfs,  elpeciaily  by  mifrepre- 
fenting  her  good  intentions  for  the  welfare  of  her 
people.  T he  Queen  was  extremely  pleafed  with 
this  refolution.  When  it  was  prefented,  fhe  told 
them,  that  they  had  fhown  themlelves  honeft  aflerters 
or  the  monarchy,  zealous  defenders  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  and  real  friends  to  the  Proteftant  fucceflion. 
She  thought  Ore  had  very  little  reafon  to  countenance 
a compliment  of  fupererogation  to  a Prince  who  had 
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caballed  with  the  enemies  of  her  adminiftration.  On  c ha  p. 

the  twenty-firft  day  of  June  the  Queen  cloied  the  aL  , 

feffion  with  a fpeech,  expreffing  her  fatisfadion  at  17l2. 
the  addreffes  and  fupplies  fhe  had  received:  fine 
obferved,  that  fhould  the  treaty  be  broke  off,  their 
burthens  would  be  at  leaft  continued,  if  not  in- 
creafed : that  Britain  would  lofe  the  prefent  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  her  own  commerce,  and  efta- 
bli fhing  a real  balance  of  power  in  Europe ; and 
that  though  fome  of  the  Allies  might  be  gainers  by 
a continuance  of  the  war,  the  reft  would  fuifer  in 
the  common  calamity.  Notwithftanding  the  fer- 
ment of  the  people,  which  was  now  rifen  to  a very 
dangerous  pitch,  addreffes,  approving  the  Queen’s 
conduct,  were  prefented  by  the  city  of  London, 
and  all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom  that  efpoufed 
the  Tory  intereft.  At  this  jundure  the  nation  was 
fo  wholly  poffeffed  by  the  fpirit  of  party,  that  no 
appearance  of  neutrality  or  moderation  remained. 

§ XIII.  During  thefe  tranfadions  the  trenches 
were  opened  before  Quefnoy,  and  the  fiege  carried 
on  with  uncommon  vigour  under  cover  ol  the  forces 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  This  no- 
bleman, however,  having  received  a copy  of  the 
articles,  figned  by  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  and  frefti 
inftrudions  from  the  Queen,  fignified  to  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  Dutch  deputies,  that  the  French 
King  had  agreed  to  feveral  articles  demanded  by  the 
Queen,  as  the  foundation  of  an  armiftice ; and 
among  others,  to  put  the  Englifh  troops  in  imme- 
diate poffeffion  of  Dunkirk : that  he  could,  there- 
fore, no  longer  cover  the  fiege  of  Quefnoy,  as  he 
was  obliged  by  his  inftrudions  to  march  with  the 
Britifh  troops,  and  thofe  in  the  Queen’s  pay,  and 
declare  a fuipenfion  of  arms  as  loon  as  he  fnould  be 
poffeffed  of  Dunkirk.  He  expreffed  his  hope,  that 
they  would  readily  acquiefce  in  thefe  inftrudions, 
feeing  their  concurrence  would  ad  as  the  moft  pow- 
erful motive  to  induce  the  Queen  to  take  all  pof- 
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fible  care  of  their  interefts  at  the  congrefs ; and  he 
endeavoured  to  demonftrate,  that  Dunkirk,  as  a 
cautionary  town,  was  a place  of  greater  confequence 
to  the  Allies  than  Quefnoy.  The  Deputies  delired 
he  would  delay  his  march  five  days,  that  they  might 
have  time  to  confult  their  principals,  and  he  granted 
three  days  without  hefitation.  Prince  Eugene  ob- 
served, that  his  marching  off  with  the  Britifh  troops, 
and  the  foreigners  in  the  Queen’s  pay,  would  leave 
the  .Allies  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  : but  he  hoped 
thefe  laid  would  not  obey  the  Duke’s  order.  He 
and  the  Deputies  had  already  tampered  with  their 
commanding  officers,  who  ablolutely  refufed  to  obey 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  alledging,  that  they  could 
not  feparate  from  the  confederacy  without  exprefs 
directions  from  their  mailers,  to  whom  they  had 
difpatched  couriers.  An  extraordinary  affembly  of 
the  States  was  immediately  Summoned  to  meet  at 
the  Hague.  The  minifters  of  the  Allies  were  in- 
vited to  the  conferences.  At  length,  the  Princes 
whofe  troops  were  in  the  pay  of  Britain  affured  them, 
that  they  would  maintain  them  under  the  command 
of  Prince  Eugene  for  one  month  at  their  own  ex- 
pence, and  afterwards  fuftain  half  the  charge,  pro- 
vided the  other  half  fhould  be  defrayed  by  the  Em- 
peror and  States-General. 

§ XIV.  The  Bifhop  of  Briftol  imparted  to  the 
other  Plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  the  conceffions 
which  France  would  make  to  the  Allies;  and  pro- 
pofed  a fufpenfion  of  arms  for  two  months,  that  they 
might  treat  in  a friendly  manner,  and  adjuft  the  de- 
mands of  all  the  Confederates.  To  this  propofal 
they  made  no  other  anfwer,  but  that  they  had  no 
inftruftions  on  the  fubjeft.  Count  Zinzendorf,  the 
firft  Imperial  Plenipotentiary,  prefented  a memorial 
to  the  States-General,  explaining  the  danger  that 
would  refult  to  the  common  caufe  from  a ceffation 
of  arms ; and  exhorting  them  to  perfevere  in  their 
generous  and  vigorous  refolutions.  He  propofed  a 
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a renewal  of  the  alliance  for  recovering  the  Spanifh  chap. 
monarchy  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  and  a certain  t xr* 
plan  for  profecuting  the  war  with  redoubled  ardour.  l?lla 
Prince  Eugene,  in  order  to  dazzle  the  Confederates 
with  fome  bold  enterprize,  detached  Major-General 
Grovefbein,  with  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  France.  This  officer,  about 
the  middle  of  June,  advanced  into  Champagne, 
paffed  the  Noire,  the  Maefe,  the  Mofelle,  and  the 
Saar,  and  retired  to  Traerbach  with  a rich  booty, 
and  a great  number  of  haft  ages,  after  having  extorted 
contributions  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Metz,  ravaged 
the  country,  and  reduced  a great  number  of  villages 
and  towns  to  allies.  The  confternation  produced 
by  this  irruption  reached  the  city  of  Paris  : the 
Kins  of  France  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe  at  Ver- 
failles  with  his  ordinary  guards  : all  the  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  were  affembled  about 
the  palace.  Villars  lent  a detachment  after  Grove- 
ftein,  as  foon  as  he  underftood  his  deftination : but 
the  other  had  gained  a day’s  march  of  the  French 
troops,  which  had  the  mortification  to  follow  him  fo 
dole,  that  they  found  the  flames  full  burning  in  the 
villages  he  had  deftroyed.  By  way  of  retaliation, 
Major-General  Palleur,  a French  partifan,  made  an 
excurfion  beyond  Bergen-op-zoom,  and  ravaged 
the  ifland  of  Tortola  belonging  to  Zealand. 

§ XV.  The  Earl  of  Strafford  having  returned  to 
Holland,  propofed  a ceffation  of  arms  to  the  States- 
General,  by  whom  it  was  rejeded,  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  where 
he  arrived  in  a few  days  after  the  reduction  of  Quef- 
noy,  the  garrifon  of  which  were  made  prifoners  of 
war  on  the  fourth  day  of  July.  The  officers  of  the 
foreign  troops  had  a fecond  time  refufed  to  obey  a 
written  order  of  the  Duke;  and  fuch  a fpiritof  ani- 
mofity  began  to  prevail  between  the  Englilh  and 
Allies,  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  effed  a 
ipeedy  leparation.  Prince  Eugene  refolved  to  un- 
dertake 
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B o o K dertake  the  fiege  of  Landrecy : a defign  is  faid  to 
L have  been  formed  by  the  German  Generals  to  con- 
J7Ji.  hne  the  Duke,  on  pretence  of  the  arrears  that  were 
due  to  them ; and  to  difarm  the  Britifh  troops,  left 
they  Should  join  the  French  army.  In  the  mean 
time,  a literary  correlpondence  was  maintained  be- 
tween the  Englifh  General  and  the  Marefchal  de 
Villars.  France  having  coniented  to  deliver  up 
Dunkirk,  a body  of  troops  was  tranfported  from 
England,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Hill, 
who  took  poffeffion  of  the  place  on  the  feventh  day 
of  July,  the  French  garrifon  retired  to  Winoxberg. 
On  the  fixteenth  of  the  fame  month  Prince  Eugene 
marched  from  his  camp  at  Hafpre,  and  was  followed 
by  all  the  auxiliaries  in  the  Britifh  pay,  except  a 
few  battalions  of  the  troops  of  Holftein-Gottorp,  and 
Walef’s  regiment  of  dragoons  belonging  to  the 
State  ofLeige. 

§ XYI.  Landrecy  was  immediately  invefted, 
while  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  with  the  Englifh  forces, 
removed  from  Chateau-Cambrefis,  and  encamping 
at  Avenfne-le-Secq,  proclaimed  by  found  of  trum- 
pet a ceffation  of  arms  for  two  months.  On  the 
fame  day  the  like  armiftice  was  declared  in  the 
French  army.  The  Dutch  were  fo  exafperated  at 
the  feceffion  of  the  Englifh  troops,  that  the  Gover- 
nors would  not  allow  the  Earl  of  Strafford  to  enter 
Bouchaine,  nor  the  Britifh  army  to  pafs  through 
Douay,  though  in  that  town  they  had  left  a great 
quantity  of  ftores,  together  with  their  general  hof- 
pital.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Dutch  Deputies, 
underftanding  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  begun 
his  march  towards  Ghent,  began  to  be  in  pain  for 
that  city,  and  fent  Count  Naffau  Woodenburg  to 
him  with  a written  apology,  condemning  and  dis- 
avowing the  condudt  and  commandants  of  Bouchaine 
and  Douay  : but,  notwithstanding  thefe  excufes,  the 
Englifh  troops  afterwards  met  with  the  fame  treat- 
ment at  Tournay,  Oudenarde,  and*  Lifle  : infults 
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which  were  refented  by  die  whole  Britilli  nation.  CHAP. 
The  Duke,  however,  purfued  his  march,  and  took  x1,  ^ 
pofleffion  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  for  the  Queen  of  J?J2, 
England  : then  he  reinforced  the  garrifon  of  Dun- 
kirk, which  he  likewife  fupplied  with  artillery  and 
ammunition.  His  condufit  was  no  lefs  agreeable  to 
his  Sovereign,  than  mortifying  to  the  Dutch,  who 
never  dreamed  of  leaving  Ghent  and  Bruges  in  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh,  and  were  now  fairly  outwitted 
and  anticipated  by  the  motions  and  expedition  of 
the  Britiih  General. 

§ XVII.  The  lots  of  the  Britifh  forces  was  foon 
feverely  felt  in  the  allied  army.  Vi  liars  attacked  a 
feparate  body  of  their  troops,  encamped  at  Denain, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

Their  entrenchments  were  forced,  and  leventeen 
battalions  either  killed  or  taken.  The  Earl  him- 
1'elf  and  all  the  furviving  officers  were  made  prifb- 
ners.  Five  hundred  waggons'  loaded  with  bread, 
twelve  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  a large  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  provifions,  a great  number  or  hories, 
and  a confiderable  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  : this  advantage  they  gained  in  light  of  Prince 
Eugene,  who  advanced  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Schelde  to  fuftain  Albemarle ; but  the  bridge  over 
that  river  was  broke  down  by  accident ; fo  that  he 
was  prevented  from  lending  the  leaf  affifiance. 

Villars  immediately  invelted  Marchiennes,  where 
the  principal  fores  of  the  Allies  wrere  lodged.  The 
place  was  furrendered  on  the  laf  day  of  July:  and 
the  garrifon,  confifi  ing  of  five  thoufand  men,  were 
condu&ed  prifoners  to  Valenciennes.  He  afterwards 
undertook  the  fiege  of  Douay ; an  enterprize,  in 
confequence  of  which  Prince  Eugene  abandoned  his 
defign  on  Landrecy,  and  marched  towards  the 
French,  in  order  to  hazard  an  engagement.  The 
States,  however,  would  not  run  the  rilque ; and  the 
Prince  had  the  mortification  to  fee  Douay  reduced 
by  the  enemy.  He  could  not  even  prevent  their 
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Book  retaking  Quefnoy  and  Bouchain,  of  which  places 
Im_  t they  were  in  poffeflion  before  the  tenth  day  of  O6to~ 
,7I?>  ber.  The  Allies  enjoyed  no  other  compenfation 
for  their  great  Ioffes,  but  the  conqueft  of  Fort 
Knocque,  which  was  furprized  by  one  of  their  par- 
tifans. 

§ XVIII.  The  Britifh  minifters  at  the  congrefs 
continued  to  prefs  the  Dutch  and  other  Allies  to 
join  in  the  armiftice  : but  they  were  deaf  to  the  pro- 
pofal,  and  concerted  meafures  for  a vigorous  profe- 
cution  of  the  war.  Then  the  Earl  of  Strafford  in- 
filled upon  their  admitting  to  the  congrefs  the  Ple- 
nipotentiaries of  King  Philip : but  he  found  them 
equally  averfe  to  this  expedient.  In  the  beginning 
of  Auguft,  Secretary  St.  John,  now  created  Lord 
Vifcount  Bolingbroke,  was  lent  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles  incognito,  to  remove  all  obllrudlions  to  the 
treaty  between  England  and  France.  Lie  was  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Prior  and  the  Abbe  Gualtier, 
treated  with  the  moll  diftinguifhed  marks  of  refpett, 
careffed  by  the  French  King  and  the  Marquis  de 
Torcy,  with  whom  he  adjulted  the  principal  interefts 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Eleflor  of  Bavaria, 
He  fettled  the  time  and  manner  of  the  renunciation, 
and  agreed  to  a fufpenfion  of  arms  by  fea  and  land 
for  four  months  between  the  crowns  of  France  and 
England  : this  was  accordingly  proclaimed  at  Paris 
and  London.  The  negociation  being  finifhed  in  a 
few  days,  Bolingbroke  returned  to  England,  and 
Prior  remained  as  Refident  at  the  court  of  France. 
The  States-General  breathed  nothing  but  war:  the 
Penfionary  Heinfius  pronounced  an  oration  in  their 
affembly,  reprefenting  the  impoffibiiity  of  conclu- 
ding a peace  without  lofing  the  fruits  of  all  the  blood 
and  treafure  they  had  expended.  The  conferences 
at  Utrecht  were  interrupted  by  a quarrel  between  the 
domellicks  of  Menager,  and  thole  of  the  Count  de 
Rechteren,  one  of  the  Dutch  Plenipotentiaries.’ 
The  populace  infulted  the  Earl  of  Strafford  and  the 
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Marquis  del  Borgo,  minifter  of  Savoy,  whofe  mailer  cha  p. 
was  reported  to  have  agreed  to  the  armiftice.  Thefe  X[- 
obftrudtions  being  removed,  the  conferences  were  '^jTT^ 
renewed,  and  the  Britiih  Plenipotentiaries  exerted 
all  their  rhetorick,  both  in  publick  and  private,  to 
engage  the  Allies  in  the  Queen’s  meafures.  At 
length  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
quiefce  in  the  offers  of  France.  Mr.  Thomas  Har- 
ley had  been  fent  Ambaffador  to  Hanover,  with  a 
view  to  perfuade  the  Elector  that  it  would  be  for 
his  intereft  to  co-operate  with  her  Majefty  : but  that 
Prince’s  refolution  was  already  taken.  C{  Whenever 
“ it  ilr all  pleafe  God  (faid  he)  to  call  me  to  the 
<c  throne  of  Britain,  I hope  to  a6l  as  becomes  me 
<c  for  the  advantage  of  my  people:  in  the  mean 
ec  time,  fpeak  to  me  as  a German  Prince,  and  a 
fc  Prince  of  the  empire.”  Nor  was  fhe  more  fuc- 
cefsfulin  her  endeavours  to  bring  over  the  King  of 
Pruffia  to  her  fentiments.  In  the  mean  time. 

Lord  Lexington  was  appointed  Ambaffador  to  Ma- 
drid, where  King  Philip  folemnly  fwore  to  obferve 
the  renunciation,  which  was  approved  and  confirmed 
by  the  Cortez.  The  like  renunciation  to  the  Crown 
of  Spain  was  afterwards  made  by  the  Princes  of 
France;  and  Philip  was  declared  incapable  of  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  Crown  of  that  realm.  The  court  of 
Portugal  held  out  againft  the  remonftrances  of  Eno-- 
land,  until  the  Marquis  de  Bay  invaded  that  king- 
dom at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  and  under- 
took the  fiege  of  Campo-Major,  and  they  found 
they  had  no  longer  any  hope  of  being  affifted  by  her 
Britannick  Majefty.  The  Portuguefe  minifter  at 
Utrecht  figned  the  fufpenfion  of  arms  on  the  feventh 
day  of  November,  and  exculed  this  ftep  to  the 
Allies,  as  the  pure  effeht  of  neceftity.  The  Englifti 
troops  in  Spain  were  ordered  to  i'eparate  from  the 
army  of  Count  Staremberg,  and  march  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Barcelona,  where  they  were  embarked 
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on  board  an  Englifh  fquadron,  commanded  by  Sir 
John  Jennings,  and  traniported  to  Minorca. 

§ XIX.  The  campaign  being  at  an  end  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  party  difputes  were  become  more 
violent  than  ever.  The  Whigs  affected  to  celebrate 
the  anniverfary  of  the  late  King’s  birth- day,  in  Lon- 
don, with  extraordinary  rejoicings.  Mobs  were 
hired  by  both  factions ; and  the  whole  city  was  filled 
with  riot  and  uproar.  A ridiculous  fcheme  was 
contrived  to  frighten  the  Lord-Treafurer  with  fome 
fquibs  in  a band-box,  which  the  minifters  magnified 
into  a confpiracy.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  having 
been  appointed  Ambaffador-Extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  France,  the  Whigs  were  alarmed,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  this  nobleman  favoured  the  Preten- 
der. Some  difpute  arifing  between  the  Duke  and 
Lord  Mohun,  on  the  fubjedt  of  a law-fuit,  furnifhed 
a pretence  for  a quarrel.  Mohun,  who  had  been 
twice  tried  for  murther,  and  was  counted  a mean 
tool,  as  well  as  the  Elector  of  the  Whig  party,  lent 
a meffage  by  General  Macartney  to  the  Duke,  chal- 
lenging him  to  fingle  combat.  The  principals  met 
by  appointment  in  Hyde-Park,  attended  by  Macart- 
ney and  Colonel  Hamilton.  They  fought  with 
fuch  fury,  that  Mohun  was  killed  upon  the  lJ>ot,  and 
the  Duke  expired  before  he  could  be  conveyed  to 
his  own  houfe.  Macartney  difappeared,  andefcaped 
in  difguife  to  the  continent.  Colonel  Hamilton  de- 
clared upon  oath  before  the  privy- council,  that  when 
the  principals  engaged,  he  and  Macartney  followed 
their  example ; that  Macartney  was  immediately 
difarmed  j but  the  Colonel  feeing  the  Duke  fall  upon 
his  antagonifl,  threw  away  the  fwords,  and  ran  to 
lift  him  up  : that  while  he  was  employed  in  railing 
the  Duke,  Macartney/  having  taken  up  one  of  the 
fwords,  dabbed  his  Grace  over  Hamilton’s  fhoulder, 
and  retired  immediately.  A proclamation  was 
ifliied,  promifing  a reward  of  five  hundred  pounds 
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to  tiiofe  who  fl  10 u Id  apprehend  or  difcover  Macart-  C H A P. 
ney,  and  the  Duchcfs  of  Hamilton  offered  three  hun-  , 
dred  pounds  for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  Tories  ex-  17i2. 


claimed  againft  this  event  as  a party-duel : they 
treated  Macartney  as  a cowardly  affaffin  j and  af- 
firmed that  the  Whigs  had  ported  others  or  the 
fame  damp  all  round  Hyde-park,  to  murther  tlie 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  cafe  he  had  triumphed  over 
his  antagonist,  and  efcaped  the  treachery  of  Macart- 
ney. The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed,  'that 
it  was  altogether  a private  quarrel : that  Macartney 
was  entirely  innocent  of  the  perfidy  laid  to  his  charge : 
that  he  afterwards  fubmitted  to  a fair  trial,  at  which-' 
Colonel  Hamilton  prevaricated  in  giving  his  evi- 
dence, and  was  contradicted  by  the  teftimony  of 
divers  perfons  who  law  the  combat  at  a diffance. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  hearing  himfelf  accufed  ' 
as  the  author  of  thofe  party  mifchiefs,  and  feeing  his 
enemies  grow  every  day  more  and  more  implacable, 
thought  proper  to  retire  to  the.,  continent,  where  he 
was  followed  by  his  Duchefs.  His  friend  Godolphin 
had  died  in  September,  with  the  general  character 
of  an  able,  cool,  difpaffionate  Minifter,  who  had 
rendered  himfelf  neceffary  to  four  fucceffive  Sove- 
reigns, and  managed  the  finances  with  equal  fkill 
and  integrity.  The  Duke  of  Shrewfbury  was  nomi- 
nated Ambaffador  to  France,  in  the  room  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton:  the  Duke  d’Aumont  arrived  at 
London  in  the  fame  quality  from  the  Court  of  Ver- 
failles  ; and  about  the  fame  time  the  Queen  granted 
an  audience  to  the  Marquis  cle  Monteleone,  whom 
Philip  had  appointed  one  of  his  Plenipotentiaries  at 
the  Congrefs. 

§ XX.  In  vain  had  the  Britlfh  minifters  in  Hol- 
land endeavoured  to  overcome  the  obflinacy  of  the 
States- General,  by  alternate  threats,  promifes,  and 
arguments.  In  vain  did  they  represent,  that  the 
confederacy  againft  France  could  be  no  longer  fup- 


ported  with  any  profpect  of  fuccefs : that  the  Queen’s 
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book  aim  had  been  to  procure  reafonable  terms  for  her 
allies ; but  that  their  oppofition  to  her  meafures  pre- 
vented  her  from  obtaining  fuch  conditions  as  die 
would  have  a right  to  demand  in  their  favour,  were 
they  unanimous  in  their  confultations.  In  Novem- 
ber, the  Earl  of  Strafford  prefented  a new  plan  of 
peace,  in  which  the  Queen  promifed  to  infill  upon 
France’s  ceding  to  the  States  the  city  of  Tournay, 
and  fome  other  places  which  they  could  not  expeft 
to  poffefs,  fhould  fhe  conclude  a feparate  treaty. 
They  now  began  to  waver  in  their  councils.  The 
hrft  tranfports  of  their  refentment  having  fubfided, 
they  plaiuly  perceived  that  the  continuation  of  the 
war  would  entail  upon  them  a burthen  which  they 
could  not  bear,  efpecially  fince  the  Duke  or  Savoy 
and  the  King  of  Portugal  had  deferted  the  alliance: 
befides,  they  were  ftaggered  by  the  affair  of  the  new 
barrier,  fo  much  more  advantageous  than  that  which 
France  had  propofed  in  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
ferences. They  v/ere  influenced  by  another  motive: 
namely,  the  apprehenfion  of  new  mifchiefs  to  the 
Empire  from  the  King  of  Sweden,  whofe  affairs 
feemed  to  take  a favourable  turn  at  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  through  the  interceffion  of  the  French  Mo- 
narch. The  Czar  and  King  Augullus  had  pene- 
trated into  Pomerania : the  King  of  Denmark  had 
taken  Staden,  reduced  Bremen,  and  laid  Hamburgh 
under  contribution  ; but  Count  Steenbock,  the  Swe- 
difh  General,  defeated  the  Danifh  army  in  Meck- 
Icnbourg,  ravaged  Holftein  with  great  barbarity, 
and  reduced  the  towrn  of  Altena  to  afhes.  The 
Grand  Signor  threatened  to  declare  war  againll  the 
Czar,  on  pretence  that  he  had  not  performed  fome 
effential  articles  of  the  late  peace ; but  his  real  mo- 
tive was  an  inclination  to  lupport  the  King  of  Swe- 
den. This  difpofltion,  however,  was  defeated  by  a 
powerful  party  at  the  Porte,  who  were  averfe  to  war. 
Charles,  who  (till  remained  at  Bender,  was  defired 
to  return  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  given  to  under- 
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ftand,  that  the  Sultan  would  procure  him  a fafe  paf-  C 
fage.  He  treated  the  per fon  who  brought  this  inti- 
mation  with  the  moft  outrageous  infolence  ; rejedted 
the  propofal ; fortified  his  houfe,  and  refolved  to 
defend  himfelf  to  the  lad  extremity.  Being  attacked 
by  a confiderable  body  of  Turkifh  forces,  he  and  his 
attendants  fought  with  the  moft  frantick  valour. 
They  flew  fome  hundreds  of  the  affailants ; but  at 
laft  the  Turks  fet  fire  to  the  houfe  : fo  that  he  was 
obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  and  his  followers,  who 
were  generally  fold  for  flaves.  He  himfelf  was  con- 
veyed under  a ftrong  guard  to  Adrianople.  Mean 
while  the  Czar  landed  with  an  army  in  Finland, 
which  he  totally  reduced.  Steenbock  maintained 
himfelf  in  Tonningen  until  all  his  fupplies  were  cut 
off;  and  then  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  himfelf  and 
his  troops  prifoners  of  war.  But  this  reverie  was 
not  forefeen  when  the  Dutch  dreaded  a rupture  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  the  Mufcovites,  and  were  given 
to  underftand  that  the  Turks  would  revive  the 
troubles  in  Hungary.  In  that  cafe,  they  knew  the 
Emperor  would  recall  great  part  of  his  troops  from 
the  Netherlands,  where  the  burthen  of  the  war  mull 
lie  upon  their  fhoulders.  After  various  confultations 
in  their  different  affemblies,  they  came  into  the 
Queen’s  meafures,  and  figned  the  Barrier  treaty. 

§ XXI.  Then  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  four 
Affociated  Circles  prefented  a remonftrance  to  the 
Britifh  Minifters  at  Utrecht,  imploring  the  Queen’s 
interpofition  in  their  favour,  that  they  might  not  be 
left  in  the  miferable  condition  to  which  they  had 
been  reduced  by  former  treaties.  They  were  given 
to  underftand,  that  if  they  fhould  not  obtain  what 
they  defired,  they  themfelves  would  be  juftly  blamed 
as  the  authors  of  their  own  difappointment : that 
they  had  been  deficient  in  furnifhing  their  propor- 
tion of  troops  and  other  neceffaries ; and  left  the 
whole  burthen  of  the  war  to  fall  upon  the  Queen 
and  the  States  in  the  Netherlands : that  when  a ceff 
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book  fation  was  judged  neceflary,  they  had  deferred  her 
!■  Majefty  to  follow  the  chimerical  projeds  of  Prince 
Eugene : that  while  hie  profecuted  the  war  with  the 
utmoft  vigour,  they  had  aded  with  coldnefs  and  in- 
difference; but  when  hie  inclined  to  peace  they  be- 
gan to  exert  themfelves  in  profecuting  hohilities 
with  uncommon  eagernefs  : that,  neverthelefs,  fhe 
would  not  abandon  their  interefts,  but  endeavour  to 
procure  for  them  as  good  conditions  as  their  prc- 
pofterous  condud  would  allow  her  to  demand.  Even 
the  Emperor’s  Plenipotentiaries  began  to  talk  in 
more  moderate  terms.  Zinzendorf  declared  that 
his  Maher  was  very  well  difpofed  to  promote  a ge- 
neral peace,  and  no  longer  infihed  on  a ceffion  of 
the  Spanifh  monarchy  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria.  Phi- 
lip’s minihers,  together  with  thofe  of  Bavaria  and 
Cologn,  were  admitted  to  the  eongrefs ; and  now 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Britain  aded  as  mediators 
for  the  reh  of  the  Allies. 

§ XXII.  The  pacification  between  France  and 
England  was  retarded,  however,  by  fome  unforefeen 
difficulties  that  arofe  in  adj lifting  the  commerce  and 
the  limits  of  the  countries  poffeffed  by  both  nations 
in  North- America.  A long  difpute  enfued ; and 
the  Duke  of  Shrewfbury  and  Prior  held  many  con- 
ferences with  the  French  Miniftry : at  length  it  was 
compromifed,  though  not  much  to  the  advantage  of 
Great-Britain  ; and  the  Englifh  Plenipotentiaries  re- 
ceived an  order  to  fign  a feparate  treaty.  They  de- 
clared to  the  Minifters  of  the  other  Powers,  that 
they  and  fome  other  Plenipotentiaries  were  ready  to 
fign  their  refpedive  treaties  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
April.  Count  Zinzendorf  endeavoured  to  poftpone 
this  tranfadion  until  he  fhould  be  furnifhed  with 
Burnet,  frcffi  inftrudions  from  Vienna;  and  even  threatened 
that  if  the  States  fhould  fign  the  peace  contrary  to 
Lamberty.  his  defire,  the  Emperor  would  immediately  withdraw 
RXufTet*  trooPs  ^rom  die  Netherlands.  The  Minifters  of 
Torcy.  Great-Britain  agreed  with  thofe  of  France,  that  his 
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Imperial  Majefly  fhould  have  time  to  confider  whe-  c HA  P. 
ther  he  would  or  would  not  accept  the  propofals : , 

but  this  time  was  extended  no  farther  than  the  firfi  17JZ: 
day  of  June  ; nor  would  they  agree  to  a ceffation  of  Bolingbr. 
arms  during  that  interval.  Mean  while  the  peace 
with  France  was  figned  in  different  treaties  by  the  Mil.  Hi  ft. 
Plenipotentiaries  of  Great-Britain,  Savoy,  Pruffia, 

Portugal,  and  the  States-General.  On  the  fourteenth  Maribo- 
day  of  the  month,  theBritifh  Plenipotentiaries  deli-  rough* 
vered  to  Count  Zinzendorf,  in  writing,  £C  Offers  and 
cc  demands  of  the  French  King  for  making  peace 
cc  with  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  and  the  Empire.”  The 
Count  and  the  Miniflers  of  the  German  Princes  ex- 
claimed againft  the  infolence  of  France,  which  had 
not  even  bellowed  the  title  of  Emperor  on  Jofeph; 
but  wanted  to  impofe  terms  upon  them,  with  relation 
to  the  Electors  of  Cologn  and  Bavaria. 

§ XXIII.  The  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  An.  1713. 
between  England  and  France  being  ratified  by  the 
Queen  of  England,  the  Parliament  was  alfembled 
on  the  ninth  day  of  April.  The  Queen  told  them 
the  treaty  was  figned,  and  that  in  a few  days  the 
ratifications  would  be  exchanged.  She  faid,  what 
fhe  had  done  for  the  Proteftant  fuccelfion,  and  the 
perfect  friendfhip  fubfilling  between  her  and  the 
Houfe  of  Hanover,  would  convince  thofe  who  wifhed 
well  to  both,  and  defired  the  quiet  and  fafety  of 
their  country,  how  vain  all  attempts  were  to  divide 
them.  She  left  it  entirely  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
to  determine  what  force  might  be  necelfary  for  the 
fecurity  of  trade  by  fea,  and  for  guards  and  garri- 
fons.  cc  Make  yourfeives  fafe  (faid  fhe),  and  I fhall 
£C  be  fatisfied.  Next  to  the  protection  of  the  Divine 
tc  Providence,  I depend  upon  the  loyalty  and  affec- 
<c  tion  of  my  people.  I want  no  other  guarantee.” 

She  recommended  to  their  protection  thofe  brave 
men  who  had  expofed  their  lives  in  the  fervice  of 
their  country,  and  could  not  be  employed  in  time  of 
peace.  She  defired  they  would  concerc  proper  mea- 
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book  fures  for  eafing  the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom, 

L for  improving  and  encouraging  manufactures  and 
the  fifhery,  and  for  employing  the  hands  of  idle 
people.  She  expreffed  her  difpleafure  at  the  fcan- 
dalous  and  feditious  libels  which  had  been  lately 
publifhed.  She  exhorted  them  to  confider  of  new 
laws  to  prevent  this  licentioufnefs,  as  well  as  for 
putting  a flop  to  the  impious  practice  of  duelling. 
She  conjured  them  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to 
calm  the  minds  of  men  at  home,  that  the  arts  of 
peace  might  be  cultivated ; and  that  groundlefs 
jealoufies,  contrived  by  a fation,  and  fomented  by 
party-rage,  might  not  effet  that  which  their  foreign 
enemies  could  not  accomplish.  This  was  the  lan- 
guage of  a pious,  candid,  and  benevolent  Sovereign, 
who  loved  her  fubjets  with  a truely  parental  affec- 
tion. The  Parliament  confidered  her  in  that  light. 
Each  Houfe  prefented  her  with  a warm  addrefs  of 
thanks  and  congratulation,  exprefting,  in  particular, 
their  inviolable  attachment  to  the  Proteftant  fuc- 
ceffion  in  the  illuftrious  Houfe  of  Hanover.  The 
ratifications  of  the  treaty  being  exchanged,  the  peace 
was  proclaimed  on  the  fifth  of  May,  with  the  ufual 
ceremonies,  to  the  inexpreflible  joy  of  the  nation  in 
general.  It  was  about  this  period  that  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George  conveyed  a printed  remonftrance  to 
the  Minifters  at  Utrecht,  folemnly  protefling  againft 
all  that  might  be  ftipulated  to  his  prejudice.  The 
Commons,  in  a fecond  addrefs,  had  befought  her 
Majefty  to  communicate  to  the  Houfe  in  due  time 
the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  with  France;  and 
now  they  were  produced  by  Mr.  Benfon,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

§ XXIV.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  the  French  King 
obliged  himfelf  to  abandon  the  Pretender,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  Queen’s  title  and  the  Proteftant  fuc- 
eeftion ; to  raze  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  within 
a limited  time,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  equi- 
valent ; to  cede  Newfoundland,  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and 
4 St.  Chrif- 
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St.  Chriftopher’s  to  England  5 but  the  French  were  chap. 
left  in  poffeflion  of  Cape  Breton,  and  at  liberty  to  t XL  , 
dry  their  fifh  on  Newfoundland.  By  the  treaty  of  I7U> 
commerce  a free  trade  was  eftablifhed,  according  to 
the  tariff*  of  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
fixty-four,  except  in  fome  commodities  that  were 
fubjected  to  new  regulations  in  the  year  fixteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine.  It  was  agreed,  That  no  other 
duties  fhould  be  impofed  on  the  productions  of 
France  imported  into  England  thanthofe  that  were 
laid  on  the  fame  commodities  from  other  countries ; 
and,  That  commiffaries  fhould  meet  at  London,  to 
adjuft  all  matters  relating  to  commerce : as  for  the 
tariff  with  Spain,  it  was  not  yet  finifhed.  It  was 
Ilipulated,  That  the  Emperor  fhould  poffefs  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the 
Spanifh  Netherlands:  That  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
fhould  enjoy  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  King:  That 
the  fame  title,  with  the  ifiand  of  Sardinia,  fhould  be 
allotted  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  as  an  indemnifi- 
cation for  his  Ioffes : That  the  States-General  fhould 
reftore  Lifle  and  its  dependencies:  That  Namur, 
Charleroy,  Luxembourg,  Ypres,  and  Newport  fhould 
be  added  to  the  other  places  they  already  poffeffed 
in  Flanders  ; and,  That  the  King  of  Pruffia  fhould 
have  Upper-Gueldre,  in  lieu  of  Orange  and  the 
other  eftates  belonging  to  that  Family  in  Franche 
Comte.  The  King  of  Portugal  was  latisfied ; and 
the  firfl  day  of  June  was  fixed  as  the  period  of  time 
granted  to  the  Emperor  for  confideration. 

§ XXV.  A day  being  appointed  by  the  Commons 
to  deliberate  upon  the  treaty  of  commerce,  very 
juft  and  weighty  objections  were  made  to  the  eighth 
and  ninth  articles,  importing,  That  Great-Bntain 
and  France  fhould  mutually  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
in  trading  with  each  other  that  either  granted  to  the 
moft  favoured  nation ; and  that  no  higher  cuftoms 
fhould  be  exacted  from  the  commodities  of  France, 
than  thofe  that  were  drawn  from  the  fame  produce 
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tions  of  any  other  people.  The  balance  of  trade 
having  long;  inclined  to  the  fide  of  France,  fevere 

OO  1 

duties  had  been  laid  on  all  the  productions  and  ma- 
nufactures of  that  kingdom,  fo  as  almoft  to  amount 
to  a total  prohibition.  Some  members  obferved, 
that,  by  the  treaty  between  England  and  Portugal, 
the  duties  charged  upon  the  wines  of  that  country 
were  lower  than  thofe  laid  upon  the  wines  of  France: 
that  fhouid  they  now  be  reduced  to  an  equality,  the 
difference  of  freight  was  fo  great,  that  the  French 
wines  would  be  found  much  cheaper  than  thofe  of 
Portugal ; and,  as  they  were  more  agreeable  to  the 
tafte  of  the  nation  in  general,  there  would  be  no 
market  for  the  Portuguefe  wines  in  England  : that 
fhouid  this  be  the  cafe,  the  Englifh  would  lofe  their 
trade  with  Portugal,  the  molt  advantageous  of  any 
traffick  which  they  now  carried  on ; for  it  confumed 
a great  quantity  of  their  manufactures,  and  returned 
a yearly  fum  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in 
gold.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gould,  formerly  Governor  of 
the  Bank,  affirmed,  that  as  France  had,  fince  the 
Revolution,  encouraged  woollen  manufactures,  and 
prepared  at  home  feveral  commodities  which  for- 
merly they  drew  from  England ; fo  the  Englifh  had 
learned  to  make  filk  fluffs,  paper,  and  all  manner 
of  toys,  formerly  imported  from  France:  by  which 
means  an  infinite  number  of  artificers  was  employed, 
and  a vaft  fum  annually  faved  to  the  nation : but 
thefe  people  would  now  be  reduced  to  beggary,  and 
that  money  loft  again  to  the  kingdom,  fhouid  French 
commodities  of  the  fame  kind  be  imported  under 
ordinary  duties,  becaufe  labour  was  much  cheaper 
in  France  than  in  England,  confequently  the  Britilh 
manufactures  would  be  underfold  and  ruined.  He 
urged,  that  the  ruin  of  the  filk  manufacture  would 
be  attended  with  another  difad  vantage.  Great  quan- 
tities of  woollen  cloths  were  vended  in  Italy  and 
l urkey,  in  confequence  of  the  raw  filk  which  the 
En'giifh  merchants  bought  up  in  thofe  countries; 
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and,  fhould  the  filk  manufacture  at  home  be  loft,  Cha p. 
thofe  markets  for  Britifh  commodities  would  fail  of  ( XL 
courfe.  Others  aliedged,  that  if  the  articles  of  com-  ' 
merce  had  been  fettled  before  the  Englifh  troops 
feparated  from  thofe  of  the  Confederates,  the  French 
King  would  not  have  prefumed  to  infill  upon  fuch 
terms,  but , have  been  glad  to  comply  with  more 
moderate  conditions.  Sir  William  Wyndham  re- 
flected on  the  late  Miniftry,  for  having  neglected  to 
make  an  advantageous  peace  when  it  was  in  their 
power.  He  faid  that  Portugal  would  always  have 
occafion  for  the  woollen  manufactures  and  the  com 
of  England,  and  be  obliged  to  buy  them  at  all 
events.  After  a violent  debate,  the  Eloufe  refolved, 
by  a great  majority,  That  a bill  fhould  be  brought 
in  to  make  good  the  eighth  and  ninth  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France.  Againft  thefe 
articles,  however,  the  Portuguefe  Minifter  prefented 
a memorial,  declaring,  that  fhould  the  duties  on 
French  wines  be  lowered  to  the  lame  level  with  thofe 
that  were  laid  on  the  wines  of  Portugal,  his  Mailer 
would  renew  the  prohibition  of  the  woollen  manu- 
factures, and  other  products  of  Great-Britain.  In- 
deed, all  the  trading  part  of  the  nation  exclaimed 
againft  the  treaty  of  commerce,  which  feerns  to  have 
been  concluded  in  a hurry,  before  the  Miniflers  fully 
underftood  the  nature  of  the  fubjeCt.  This  preci- 
pitation was  owing  to  the  fears  that  their  endeavours 
after  peace  would  mifcarry,  from  the  intrigues  of 
the  Whig  faClion,  and  the  obftinate  oppontion  of 
the  Confederates. 

§ XXVI.  The  Commons  having  granted  an  aid 
of  two  fhillings  in  the  pound,  proceeded  to  renew 
the  duty  on  malt  for  another  year,  and  extended  this 
tax  to  the  whole  ifland,  notwithftanding  the  warm 
remonflrances  of  the  Scottifli  members,  who  repre- 
fented  it  as  a burthen  which  their  country  could  not 
bear.  They  infilled  upon  an  exprefs  article  of  the 
Union,  flipulating,  That  no  duty  fhould  be  laid  on 
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BOOK  the  malt  in  Scotland  during  the  war,  which  thee 
affirmed  was  not  yet  finiffied,  inafmuch  as  the  peace 
,7 1,.  with  Spain  had  not  been  proclaimed.  During  the 
adjournment  of  the  Parliament,  on  account  of  the 
Whitfun-holidays,  the  Scots  of  both  Houfes,  laying 
afide  all  party-diftindtions,  met  and  deliberated  on 
this  fubjedL  They  deputed  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  Mr.  Cockburn, 
to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  Queen.  They  re- 
prefented,  that  their  countrymen  bore  with  impa- 
tience the  violation  of  fome  articles  of  the  Union; 
and  that  the  impofition  of  fucli  an  infupportable 
burthen  as  the  malt-tax  would  in  all  probability 
prompt  them  to  declare  the  Pinion  diffolved.  The 
Queen,  alarmed  at  this  remonftrance,  anfwered, 
that  ffie  wiffied  they  might  not  have  caufe  to  repent 
of  fuch  a precipitate  refolution  ; but  ffie  would  en- 
deavour to  make  all  things  eafy.  On  the  firfh  day 
of  June,  the  Earl  of  Findlater,  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers, 
reprefented  that  the  Scottilh  nation  was  aggrieved 
in  many  inflances : that  they  were  deprived  of  a 
Privy-council,  and  fubjedled  to  the  Engliffi  laws  in 
cafes  of  treafon : that  their  Nobles  were  rendered 
incapable  of  being  created  Britiffi  Peers ; and  that 
now  they  were  oppreffed  with  the  infupportable  bur- 
then of  a malt- tax,  when  they  had  reafon  to  exped 
they  ffiould  reap  the  benefit  of  peace  : he,  therefore, 
moved,  that  leave  might  be  given  to  bring  in  a bill 
for  dilTolving  the  Union,  and  fecuring  the  Proteftant 
fucceffion  in  the  Eloufe  of  Hanover.  Lord  North 
and  Grey  affirmed,  that  the  complaints  of  the  Scots 
were  groundlefs ; that  the  diffolution  of  the  Union 
was  impracticable ; and  he  made  fome  farcaftic  re- 
flexions on  the  poverty  of  that  nation.  Fie  was  an- 
fwered by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  who  admitted  the 
Scots  were  poor,  and  therefore  unable  to  pay  the 
malt-tax.  The  Earl  of  Iiay,  among  other  pertinent 
remarks  upon  the  Union,  obferved,  that  when  the 
treaty  was  made,  the  Scots  took  it  for  granted,  that 
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the  Parliament  of  Great-Britain  would  never  load  c 
them  with  any  impofition  that  they  had  reafon  to 
believe  grievous.  The  Earl  of  Peterborough  com- 
pared the  Union  to  a marriage.  He  faid,  that 
though  England,  who  muft  be  fuppofed  the  hufband, 
might  in  fome  inftances  prove  unkind  to  the  lady, 
fhe  ought  not  immediately  to  fue  for  a divorce,  the 
rather  becaufe  fne  had  very  much  mended  her  for- 
tune by  the  match.  Ilay  replied,  that  marriage  was 
an  ordinance  of  God,  and  the  Union  no  more  than 
a political  expedient.  The  other  affirmed,  that  the 
contract  could  not  have  been  more  folemn,  unlefs, 
like  the  ten  commandments,  it  had  come  from 
heaven  : he  inveighed  againft  the  Scots,  as  a people 
that  would  never  be  fatisfied ; that  would  have  all 
the  advantages  refulting  from  the  Union,  but  would 
pay  nothing  by  their  good  will,  although  they  had 
received  more  money  from  England  than  the  amount 
of  all  their  eftates.  To  thefe  animadverfions  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  made  a very  warm  reply.  <c  I have 
been  reflected  on  by  fome  people  (faid  he)  as  if 
<c  I was  difgufted,  and  had  changed  fides ; but  I 
Cf  defpife  their  perfons,  as  much  as  I undervalue 
<c  their  judgement.”  He  urged,  that  the  malt-tax 
in  Scotland  was  like  taxing  land  by  the  acre  through- 
out England,  becaufe  land  was  worth  five  pounds 
an  acre  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  would 
not  fetch  fo  many  fhillings  in  the  remote  counties. 
In  like  manner,  theEnglifh  malt  was  valued  at  four 
times  the  price  of  that  which  was  made  in  Scotland ; 
therefore,  the  tax  in  this  country  muft  be  levied  by 
a regiment  of  dragoons.  He  owned  he  had  a great 
fhare  in  making  the  Union,  with  a view  to  fecure 
the  Proteftant  fucceffion ; but  he  was  now  fatisfied 
this  end  might  be  anfwered  as  effectually  if  the  Union 
was  diffolved  ; and,  if  this  ftep  fhould  not  be  taken, 
he  did  not  expeCt  long  to  have  either  property  left 
in  Scotland,  or  liberty  in  England.  All  the  Whig 
members  voted  for  the  diffolution  of  that  treaty 
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Book  which  they  had  fo  eagerly  promoted  ; while  the  To- 
*•  ries  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the  meafnre  againft  which 
they  had  once  argued  with  Rich  vehemence.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  debate,  the  Lord-Treafurer  obferved, 
that  although  the  malt-tax  were  impofed,  it  might 
be  afterwards  remitted  by  the  Crown.  The  Earl 
of  Sunderland  expre fifed  furprize  at  hearing  that 
noble  Lord  broach  a doctrine  which  tended  to  efta- 
blifh  a defpotick  difpenfing  power,  and  arbitrary 
government.  Oxford  replied,  his  family  had  never 
been  famous,  as  fome  others  had  been,  for  promo- 
ting and  advifmg  arbitrary  meafures.  Sunderland, 
confidering  this  expreffion  as  a farcafm  levelled  at 
the  memory  of  his  father,  took  occafion  to  vindicate 
his  condudt,  adding,  that  in  thofe  days  the  other 
Lord’s  family  was  hardly  known.  Much  violent 
altercation  was  difeharged.  At  length  the  motion 
for  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a fmall  majority,  and 
the  malt-bill  afterwards  pafifed  with  great  difficulty. 

§ XXVII.  Another  bill  being  brought  into  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  for  rendering  the  treaty  of 
commerce  effectual,  fuch  a number  of  petitions 
were  delivered  againft  it,  and  fo  many  folid  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  merchants  who  were  exa- 
mined on  the  fubjedt,  that  even  a great  number  of 
Tory  members  were  convinced  of  the  bad  conle- 
quence  it  would  produce  to  trade,  and  voted  againft 
the  miniftry  on  this  occafion ; fo  that  the  bill  was 
rejected  by  a majority  of  nine  voices.  At  the  fame 
time,  however,  the  Houfe  agreed  to  an  addrefs, 
thanking  her  Majefty  for  the  great  care  fhe  had 
taken  of  the  fecurity  and  honour  of  her  kingdoms  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  ; as  alfo  for  having  laid  fo  good 
a foundation  for  the  interelft  of  her  people  in  trade. 
They  likewife  belbught  her  to  appoint  Commiffioners 
to  treat  with  thofe  of  France,  for  adjufting  Rich 
matters  as  ffiould  be  neceffary  to  be  fettled  on  the 
fubject  of  commerce,  that  the  treaty  might  be  ex- 
plained and  perfected  for  the  good  and  welfare  of 
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her  people.  The  Queen  interpreted  this  addrefs  c H A p. 
into  a full  approbation  of  the  treaties  of  peace  and  J 

commerce,  and  thanked  them  accordingly  in  the  I7'I3. 
warmeft  terms  of  fatisfadtion  and  acknowledgement. 

The  Commons  afterwards  defired  to  know  what 
equivalent  fhould  be  given  for  the  demolition  of 
Dunkirk ; and  die  gave  them  to  underftand,  that 
this  was  already  in  the  hands  of  his  Molt  Chriftian 
Majefty  : then  they  befought  her  that  fhe  would  not 
evacuate  the  towns  of  Flanders  that  were  in  her  pof- 
feflion,  until  thole  who  were  entitled  to  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  fhould  agree  to 
fuch  articles  for  regulating  trade  as  might  place  the 
fubjedts  of  Great-Britain  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
thole  of  any  other  nation.  The  Queen  made  a fa- 
vourable anfwer  to  all  their  remonftrances.  Such 
were  the  freps  taken  by  the  Parliament  during  this 
fedion  with  relation  to  the  famous  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
againft  which  the  Whigs  exclaimed  fo  violently,  that 
many  well-meaning  people  believed  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  immediate  ruin  of  the  kingdom  : 
yet,  under  the  fhadow  of  this  very  treaty,  Great- 
Britain  enjoyed  a long  term  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity. Bidiop  Burnet  was  heated  with  an  enthufiaftick 
terror  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon.  He  declared  to 
the  Queen  in  private,  that  any  treaty  by  which  Spain 
and  tne  Weft-Indies  were  left  in  the  hands  of  King 
Philip,  mult  in  a little  time  deliver'  all  Europe  into 
the  hands  of  France:  that,  if  any  fuch  peace  was 
made,  the  Queen  was  betrayed,  and  her  people 
ruined:  that  in  lefs  than  three  years  die  would  be 
murthered,  and  the  fires  would  blaze  again  in  Smith- 
field.  This  Prelate  lived  to  fee  his  prognoftick  dif- 
appointed  ; therefore,  he  might  have  ltipprefted  this 
anecdote  of  his  own  conduct. 

§ XXVIII.  On  the  twenty-fifth  clay  of  June,  the 
Queen  fignified,  in  a meflage  to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, that  her  civil  lift  was  burthened  with  fome 
debts  incurred  by  leveral  articles  of  extraordinary 
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expence ; and  that  Ihe  hoped  they  would  empower 
her  to  raife  fuch  a fum  of  money  upon  the  funds  for 
that  provifion,  as  would  be  fufficient  to  difchargc 
the  incumbrances,  which  amounted  to  five  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.  A bill  was  immediately  prepared 
for  raifing  this  fum  on  the  civil-lift  revenue,  and 
paffied  through  both  Houfes  with  fome  difficulty. 
Both  Lords  and  Commons  addrefled  the  Queen 
concerning  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  who  had 
repaired  to  Lorraine.  They  defired  fhe  would  prefs 
the  Duke  of  that  name,  and  all  the  Princes  and 
States  in  amity  with  her,  to  exclude  from  their  do- 
minions the  Pretender  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
Great-Britain.  A publick  thankfgiving  for  the 
peace  was  appointed  and  celebrated  with  great  fo- 
lemnity ; and  on  the  fixteenth  day  of  July  the  Queen 
clofed  the  feffion  with  a fpeech  which  was  not  at  all 
agreeable  to  the  violent  Whigs,  becaufe  it  did  not 
contain  one  word  about  the  Pretender  and  the  Pro- 
tellant  fucceffion.  From  thefe  omiffions  they  con- 
cluded, that  the  didlates  of  natural  affedtion  had 
biaffed  her  in  favour  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George. 
Whatever  fentiments  of  tendernefs  and  compaffion 
fire  might  feel  for  that  unfortunate  exile,  the  ac- 
knowledged fon  of  her  own  father,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  fhe  ever  entertained  a thought  of  altering 
the  fucceffion  as  by  law  eftablifhed.  The  term  of 
Sacheverefs  fufpenfion  being  expired,  extraordinary 
rejoicings  were  made  upon  the  occafion.  Lie  was 
defired  to  preach  before  the  Houle  of  Commons, 
who  thanked  him  for  his  fermon ; and  the  Queen 
promoted  him  to  the  rich  benefice  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Holbourn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  dAumont, 
Ambaffiador  from  France,  was  infuited  by  the  po- 
pulace. Scurrilous  ballads  were  publifhed  againft 
him  both  in  the  Englilh  and  French  languages.  He 
received  divers  anonymous  letters,  containing  threats 
of  fetting  fire  to  his  houfe,  which  wras  accordingly 
burned  to  the  ground,  though  whether  by  accident 
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or  defign  he  could  not  well  determine.  The  magi-  c 
Itracy  of  Dunkirk,  having  fent  a deputation  with  an  u 
addrefs  to  the  Queen,  humbly  imploring  her  Majefty 
to  fpare  the  port  and  harbour  of  that  town,  and 
reprefenting  that  they  might  be  ufeful  to  her  own 
fubje&s,  the  memorial  was  printed  and  difperfed, 
and  the  arguments  it  contained  were  anfwered  and 
refuted  by  Addifon,  Steele,  and  Maynwaring.  Com- 
miffioners  were  fent  to  fee  the  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kirk demolifiied.  They  were  accordingly  razed  to 
the  ground ; the  harbour  was  filled  up ; and  the 
Duke  d’Aumont  returned  to  Paris  in  the  month  of 
November.  The  Queen,  by  her  remonltrances  to 
the  court  of  Verfailies,  had  procured  the  enlarge- 
ment of  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  Proteftants  from 
the  gallies : underitanding  afterwards  that  as  many 
more  were  detained  on  the  fame  account,  fhe  made 
fuch  application  to  the  French  miniftry,  that  they 
too  were  releafed.  Then  fhe  appointed  General 
Rofs  her  Envoy-Extraordinary  to  the  King  of 
France. 

§ XXIX.  The  Duke  of  Shrewfbury  being  no- 
minated Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  affembled  the 
Parliament  of  that  kingdom  on  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  November,  and  found  the  two  Houfes  ftill  at 
variance,  on  the  oppofite  principles  of  Whig  and 
Tory.  Allan  Broderick  being  chofen  Speaker  of 
the  Commons,  they  ordered  a bill  to  be  brought  in? 
to  attaint  the  Pretender  and  all  his  adherents.  They 
profecuted  Edward  Lloyd,  for  publifhing  a book 
intituled,  cc  Memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George  ” and  they  agreed  upon  an  addrefs  to  the 
Queen,  to  remove  from  the  Chancellorfhip  Sir 
Conftantine  Phipps,  who  had  countenanced  the 
Tories  of  that  kingdom.  The  Lords,  however, 
refolved,  that  Chancellor  Phipps  had,  in  his  feveral 
Rations,  acquitted  himfelfwith  honour  and  integrity. 
The  two  Houfes  of  Convocation  prefented  an  ad- 
drefs to  the  fame  purpofe,  They  likewife  com- 
plained 
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book  plained  of  Mr.  Molefworth,  for  having  infulted 
L them,  by  faying,  when  they  appeared  in  the  caftle 
J of  Dublin,  £C  They  that  have  turned  the  world  up- 
cc  fide- do  -.vn  are  come  hither  alio  and  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  privy- council.  The  Duke  of 
Shrewfoury  received  orders  to  prorogue  this  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  divided  againfc  itfelf,  and  por- 
tended nothing  but  domeftick  broils.  Then  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  return  to  England,  leaving  Chan- 
cellor Phipps,  with  the  Archbifhops  of  Armagh  and 
Tuam,  juftices  of  the  kingdom. 

§ XXX..  The  Parliament  of  England  had  been 
diffolved  5 and  the  elections  were  managed  in  Each 
a manner  as  to  retain  the  legifiative  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Tories  : but  the  meeting  of  the  new 
Parliament  was  delayed  by  repeated  prorogations  to 
the  tenth  day  of  December  ; a delay  partly  owing  to 
the  Queen’s  indifpofition  ; and  partly  to  the  contefts 
among;  her  minifters.  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  were 
competitors  for  power,  and  rivals  in  reputation  for 
ability.  The  Treafurer’s  parts  were  deemed  the 
more  folid  ; the  Secretary’s  more  fhining  : but  both 
minifters  were  afpiring  and  ambitious.  The  firft 
was  bent  upon  maintaining  the  firft  rank  in  the  ad- 
miniftration,  which  he  had  poffeffed  fince  the  revo- 
lution in  the  miniftry  : the  other  difdained  to  aft  as 
a fubaltern  to  the  man  whom  he  thought  he  excel- 
led in  genius,  and  equalled  in  importance.  They 
began  to  form  feparate  cabals,  and  adopt  different 
principles.  Boiingbroke  inftnuated  himfelf  into  the 
confidence  of  Lady  Mafham,  to  whom  Oxford  had 
given  fome  caufe  of  difguft.  By  this  communica- 
tion he  gained  ground  in  the  good  opinion  of  his 
Sovereign,  while  the  Treafurer  loft  it  in  the  fame 
proportion.  Thus  fhe  who  had  been  the  author  of 
his  elevation,  was  now  ufed  as  the  inftrument  of  his 
difgrace.  The  Queen  was  fenfibly  affected  with 
thele  diffentions,  which  fire  interpofed  her  advice 
and  authority,  by  turns,  to  appeafe  : but  their  mu- 
tual 
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tial  animofity  continued  to  rankle  under  an  exterior  chap. 
accommodation.  The  intereft  of  Bolingbroke  was  XI* 
powerfully  fupported  by  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  the  'QQ'T"'’* 
Chancellor,  Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  Mr.  Se-  ‘ 3’ 
cretary  Bromley.  Oxford  perceived  his  own  influ  - 
' ence  was  oti  the  wane,  and  began  to  think  of  retire- 
ment. Mean  while,  the  Earl  of  Petei  borough  was 
appointed  Ambaflador  to  the  King  of  Sicily;  and 
fet  out  for  Turin.  The  Queen  retired  to  Windfor, 
where  fhe  was  feized  with  a very  dangerous  inflam- 
matory  fever.  The  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  vifibly 
rofe  : the  publick  funds  immediately  fell : a great 
run  was  made  upon  the  Bank,  the  directors  of  which 
were  overwhelmed  with  confternation,  which  was 
not  a little  increafed  by  the  report  of  an  armament 
equipped  in  the  ports  of  France.  They  lent  one  of 
their  members  to  reprefent  to  the  Treafurer  the  dan- 
ger that  threatened  the  public  credit.  The  Queen, 
being  made  acquainted  with  thele  occurrences, 
figned  a letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Stancer,  Lord-Mayor 
of  London,  declaring,  that  now  lire  was  recovered 
ot  her  late  indifpofition,  flue  would  return  to  the 
place  of  her  ufual  refidence,  and  open  the  Parlia- 
ment on  the  fixteenth  day  of  February;  This  inti- 
mation fhe  lent  to  her  loving  fubjedts  of  the  city 
of  London,  to  the  intent  that  all  of  them,  in  their 
ieveral  ftations,  might  difcountenance  thofe  mali- 
cious rumours,  fpread  by  evil-minded  perfons,  to 
the  prejudice  of  credit,  and  the  imminent  hazard  of 
the  publick  peace  and  tranquillity.  The  Queen’s 
recovery,  together  with  certain  intelligence  that  the 
armament  was  a phantom,  and  the  Pretender  Hill 
in  Lorraine,  helped  to  aflfuage  the  ferment  of  the 
nation,  which  had  been  induftrioufly  railed  by  party- 
writings.  Mr.  Richard  Steele  publilhed  a perfor- 
mance, intituled,  “ The  Crifis,”  in  defence  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  Protettant  eflablifhment,  and 
enlarging  upon  the  danger  of  a Popilh  fucceflbr. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hereditary  right  of  the  Crown 
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K of  England  was  afferted  in  a large  volume,  fuppofed 
to  be  written  with  a view  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
Pretender’s  acceflion.  One  Bedford  was  apprehend- 
ed, tried,  convicted,  and  feverely  punifhed,  as  the 
publifner  of  this  treatife. 

§ XXXI.  While  England  was  har raffed  by  thefe 
inteftine  commotions,  the  Emperor,  rejeding  the 
terms  of  peace  propofed  by  France,  relblved  to  main- 
tain the  war  at  his  own  expence,  with  the  afliftance 
of  the  empire.  His  forces  on  the  Rhine,  command- 
ed by  Prince  Eugene,  were  fo  much  outnumbered 
by  the  French  under  Villars,  that  they  could  not 
prevent  the  enemy  from  reducing  the  two  important 
fbrtrefl.es  of  Landau  and  Friburg.  His  Imperial 
Majefty  hoped  that  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  or 
that  of  Louis  XIV.  would  produce  an  alteration  in 
Europe  that  might  be  favourable  to  his  intereft  ; and 
he  depended  upon  the  condud  and  fortune  of  Prince 
Eugene  for  lome  lucky  event  in  war.  But  finding 
himfelf  difappointed  in  all  thefe  expedations,  and 
abfolutely  unable  to  fupport  the  expence  of  another 
campaign,  he  hearkened  to  overtures  of  peace  that 
were  made  by  the  Eledors  of  Cologn  and  Palatine ; 
and  conferences  were  opened  at  the  caftie  of  Al- 
Raftadt,  between  Prince  Eugene  and  Marefchal  de 
Villars,  on  the  twenty- fixth  day  of  November.  In 
the  beginning  of  February,  thefe  minifters  feparatedy 
without  feeming  to  have  come  to  any  conclufion: 
but  ail  the  articles  being  fettled  between  the  two 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Verfailles,  they  met  again  the 
latter  end  of  the  month  : the  treaty  was  figned  on 
the  third  day  of  March  ; and  orders  were  fent  to  the 
governors  and  commanders  on  both  fides  to  dellft 
from  all  hostilities.  By  this  treaty,  the  French 
King  yielded  to  the  Emperor  Old  Brifac,  with  all 
its  dependencies,  Friburg,  the  forts  in  the  Brifgau 
and  Black  Foreft,  together  with  Fort  KheJ.  He 
engaged  to  demolifh  the  fortifications  oppofite  to 
Huningen,  the  fort  of  Sellingen,  and  all  between 
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that  and  Fort  Louis.  The  town  and  fortrefs  of  c 
Landau  were  ceded  to  the  King  of  France,  who  ac-  ^ 
knowiedged  the  Eledlor  of  Flanover.  The  Electors  17x3. 
of  Bavaria  and  Cologn  were  reftored  to  all  their 
dignities  and  dominions.  The  Emperor  was  put 
in  immediate  poffeffion  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  ; 
and  the  King  of  Pruftia  was  permitted  to  retain  the 
high  quarter  of  Gueldres.  Finally,  the  contracting 
parties  agreed  that  a congrefs  fhould  be  opened  on 
the  firft  of  May,  at  Baden  in  Switzerland,  for  ter- 
minating all  differences ; and  Prince  Eugene  and 
Marefchal  de  Villars  were  appointed  their  firft  Ple- 
nipotentiaries. 

§ XXXII.  The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween Great-Britain  and  Spain  being  exchanged, 
the  peace  was  proclaimed  on  the  firft  day  of  March, 
in  London  ; and  the  articles  were  not  difagreeable 
to  the  Englifh  nation.  The  kingdoms  of  France 
and  Spain  were  feparated  for  ever.  Philip  acknow- 
ledged the  Proteftant  fucceffion,  and  renounced  the 
Pretender.  -Fie  agreed  to  a renewal  of  the  treaty  of 
navigation  and  commerce  concluded  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-feven.  He  granted 
an  exclufive  privilege  to  the  Englifh  for  furnifhing 
the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies  with  negroes,  according  to 
the  afiiento  contract*.  Fie  ceded  Gibraltar  to  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  on  condition 
that  the  Spanifh  inhabitants  fhould  enjoy  their  eftates 
and  religion.  He  obliged  himfelf  to  grant  a full 
pardon  to  the  Catalonians,  with  the  poffeffion  of  all 
their  eftates,  honours,  and  privileges,  and  to  yield 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The 
new  Parliament  was  opened  by  commiffion  in  Fe- 
bruary, and  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  was  cnofen  Speaker 
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* 1 he  afiiento  contraft  ftipulated  that  from  the  firft  day  of  May, 
1713,  to  the  fiift  of  May,  1743,  the  Company  ftiould  tranfyort  into 
the  Weft  Indies  one  hundred  forty-four  thoufand  netrroes,  at  the 
rate  of  four  thoufand  eight  hundred  negroes  a year  f and  pay  for 
each  negro  thirty-three  pieces  of  eight  and  one  third,  in  full  lor  all 
royal  duties. 
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book  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  On  the  fecond  day  of 
*•  _ March,  the  Queen  being  carried  in  a fedan  to  the 

I?1  ^ Houfe  of  Lords,  fignified  to  both  Houfes,  that  flic 
had  obtained  an  honourable  and  advantageous  peace 
for  her  own  people,  and  for  the  greateft  part  of  her 
Allies  ; and  fhe  hoped  her  interpofition  might  prove 
effectual  to  complete  the  fettlement  of  Europe.  She 
obferved,  that  fome  perfons  had  been  fo  malicious 
as  to  infinuate  that  the  Proteftant  fucceffion,  in  the 
Houfe  of  Hanover,  was  in  danger  under  her  go- 
vernment ; but  that  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  dif- 
tra6t  the  minds  of  men  with  imaginary  dangers 
could  only  mean  to  difturb  the  publick  tranquillity. 
She  laid,  that  after  all  fhe  had  done  to  fecure  the 
religion  and  liberties  of  her  people,  fhe  could  not 
mention  fuch  proceedings  without  fome  degree  of 
warmth ; and  fhe  hoped  her  Parliament  would 
agree  with  her,  that  attempts  to  weaken  her  autho- 
rity, or  to  render  the  poffeffon  of  the  Crown  uneafy 
to  her,  could  never  be  proper  means  to  ffrengthen 
the  Proteftant  fucceffion.  Affedlionate  addrelfes 
were  prefented  by  the  Lords,  the  Commons,  and 
the  Convocation  : but  the  ill  humour  of  party  {fill 
fubfifted,  and  was  daily  inflamed  by  new  pamphlets 
and  papers.  Steele,  lupported  by  Addifon  and 
Hallifax,  appeared  in  the  front  of  thofe  who  drew 
their  pens  in  defence  of  Whig  principles ; and  Swift 
was  the  champion  of  the  miniftry. 

§ XXXIII.  The  Earl  of  Wharton  complained  in 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  of  a libel,  intituled,  “ The 
<c  publick  fpirit  of  the  Whigs  fet  forth  in  their  ge- 
tc  nerous  encouragement  of  the  author  of  the  Crifis." 
It  was  a farcaftick  performance,  imputed  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke  and  Swift,  interfperfed  with  fevere  re- 
flexions upon  the  Union,  the  Scottifh  nation,  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  particular.  The  Lord-Trea- 
furer  difclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  author,  and 
readily  concurred  in  an  order  for  taking  into  cuftody 
John  Morphew,  the  publifher,  as  well  as  John  Bar- 
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her,  printer  of  the  Gazette,  from  whofe  houfe  the 
copies  were  brought  to  Morphew.  The  Earl  of 
Wharton  laid  it  highly  concerned  the  honour  of  that 
auguft  aflembly,  to  find  out  the  villain  who  was 
author  of  that  falfe  and  fcandalous  libel,  that  juftice 
might  be  done  to  the  Scottifh  nation.  He  moved, 
that  Barber  and  his  fervants  might  be  examined  : 
but,  next  day,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  one  of  the  Secreta- 
ries of  State,  declared,  that,  in  purfuance  to  her 
Majefty’s  command,  he  had  directed  John  Barber 
to  be  profecuted.  Notwithstanding  this  interpofition, 
which  was  calculated  to  fcreen  the  offenders,  the 
Lords  prefented  an  addrefs,  befeeching  her  Majefty 
to  iflfue  out  her  Royal  proclamation,  promifing  a 
reward  to  any  perfon  who  fhould  difcover  the  author 
of  the  libel,  which  they  conceived  to  be  falfe,  mali- 
cious, and  factious,  highly  diflionourable  and  fcan- 
dalous to  her  Majefty’s  fubjedts  of  Scotland,  moft 
injurious  to  her  Majefty,  and  tending  to  the  ruin  of 
the  conftitution.  In  compliance  with  their  requeft, 
a reward  of  three  hundred  pounds  was  offered  : but 
the  author  remained  fafe  from  all  detection. 

§ XXXIV.  The  Commons  having  granted  the 
fupplies,  ordered  a bill  to  be  brought  in  for  fecuring 
the  freedom  of  Parliaments,  by  limiting  the  number 
of  officers  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ; and  it  palled 
through  both  Houfes  with  little  difficulty.  In 
March,  a complaint  was  made  of  leveral  fcandalous 
papers,  lately  publifhed,  under  the  name  of  Richard 
Steele,  Efquire,  a member  of  the  Houfe.  Sir 
William  Wyndham  obferved,  that  fome  of  that 
author’s  writings  contained  infolent,  injurious  re- 
flexions on  the  Queen  herfelf,  and  were  didtated  by 
the  fpirit  of  rebellion.  Steele  was  ordered  to  attend 
in  his  place  : fome  paragraphs  of  his  works  were 
read ; and  he  anfwered  them  with  an  affected  air  of 
felf- confidence  and  unconcern.  A day  being  ap- 
pointed for  his  tryal,  he  acknowledged  the  writings, 
and  entered  into  a more  circumftantial  defence.  He 
was  affifted  by  Mr.  Addifon,  General  Stanhope,  and 
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o o K Mr.  Walpole  ; and  attacked  by  Sir  William  Wynd- 
L t ham,  Mr.  Foley,  and  the  Attorney-General.  What- 
17j3'  ever  could  be  urged  in  his  favour  was  but  little 
regarded  by  the  majority,  which  voted,  that  two 
pamphlets,  intituled,  (<  The  Englifhman,  and  the 
Cribs,”  written  by  Richard  Steele,  Efquire,  were 
fcandalous  and  feditious  libels ; and  that  he  fhould 
be  expelled  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

§ XXXV.  The  Lords,  taking  into  confideration 
the  Fate  of  the  nation,  refolved  upon  addreffes  to 
the  Queen,  defiring  they  might  know  what  fteps 
had  been  taken  for  removing  the  Pretender  from  the 
dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  : that  fhe  would 
impart  to  them  a detail  of  the  negociation  for  peace, 
a recital  of  the  inftanc.es  which  had  been  made  in 
favour  of  the  Catalans,  and  an  account  of  the  mo- 
nies granted  by  Parliament  fince  the  year  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ten,  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  They  afterwards  agreed 
to  other  addreffes,  befeeching  her  MajeFy  to  lay 
before  them  the  debts  and  Fate  of  the  navy,  the 
particular  writs  of  Noli  Profequi  granted  lince  her 
acceffion  to  the  throne;  and* a lift  of  fuch  perfons 
as,  notwithftanding  fentence  of  outlawry  or  attainder, 
had  obtained  licenfes  to  return  into  Great-Britain, 
or  other  of  her  MajeFy’s  dominions,  fince  the  Re- 
volution. Having  voted  an  application  to  the  Queen 
in  behalf  of  the  diftreffed  Catalans,  the  Houfe  ad- 
journed itfelf  to  the  laF  day  of  March.  As  the 
minds  of  men  had  been  artfully  irritated  by  falfe 
reports  of  a defign  undertaken  by  France  in  behalf 
of  the  Pretender,  the  Ambaffador  of  that  Crown  at 
the  Hague,  difowned  it  in  a publick  paper,  by 
command  of  his  MoF  ChriFian  MajeFy.  The 
fufpicions  of  many  people,  however,  had  been  too 
deeply  planted  by  the  arts  and  infinuations  of  the 
Whig  leaders,  to  be  eradicated  by  this  or  any  other 
declaration  ; and  what  ferved  to  rivet  their  appre- 
henFons,  was  a total  removal  of  the  Whigs  from  all 
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the  employments,  civil  and  military,  which  theyCHAP- 
had  hitherto  retained.  Thefe  were  now  bellowed  XL 
upon  profefled  Tories,  fome  of  whom  were  attached ' TrTTI  ^ 
at  bottom  to  the  fuppofed  heir  of  blood.  At  a time 
when  the  Queen’s  views  were  malicioufly  mifrepre- 
fented ; when  the  wheels  of  her  government  were 
actually  impeded,  and  her  fervants  threatened  with 
profcription  by  a powerful,  turbulent,  and  implaca- 
ble fadtion  ; no  wonder  that  fhe  difcharged  the  par-  Boyer, 
tifans  of  that  fadlion  from  her  fervice,  and  filled 
their  places  with  thofe  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  aTorcy.’ 
warm  affection  to  the  Houfe  of  Stuart,  and  by 
fubmiffive  refpedt  for  the  regal  authority.  Thofe  Voltaire* 
were  Heps  which  her  own  fagacity  mull  have  fug- 
gelled ; and  which  her  minillers  would  naturally 
advife  as  neceffary  for  their  own  prefervation.  The 
Whigs  were  all  in  commotion,  either  apprehending, 
or  affedting  to  apprehend,  that  a defign  was  formed 
to  fecure  tne  Pretender’s  fucceffion  to  the  throne  of 
Great-Britain,  Their  chiefs  held  fecret  confulta- An.  1714. 
tions  with  Baron  Schutz,  the  Refident  from  Hano- 
ver. They  communicated  their  obfervations  to  the 
Eledlor  : they  received  his  inftrudlions  : they  maih- 
tained  a correfpondence  with  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough ; and  they  concerted  meafures  for  oppofing 
all  efforts  that  might  be  made  againll  the  Protellant 
fuccelnon  upon  the  death  of  the  Queen,  whole 
health  was  by  this  time  fo  much  impaired,  that  every 
wTeek  was  believed  to  be  the  lall  of  her  life.  This 
condudt  of  the  Whigs  was  refolute,  adlive,  and 
w'ould  have  been  laudable,  had  their  zeal  been  con- 
fined within  the  bounds  of  truth  and  moderation  : 
but  they,  moreover,  employed  all  their  arts  to  ex- 
cite and  encourage  the  fears  and  jealoufies  of  the 
people. 

§ XXXVI.  The  Houfe  of  Peers  refounded  with 
.debates  upon  the  Catalans,  the  Pretender,  and  the 
danger  that  threatened  the  Protellant  fuccelfion. 

With  refpedt  to  the  Catalonians,  they  reprefented, 
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book  that  Great-Britain  had  prevailed  upon  them  to  de- 
x*  clare  for  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  with  promife  of 
fupport  i and  that  thefe  engagements  ought  to  have 
been  made  good.  Lord  Boiingbroke  declared, 
that  the  Queen  had  ufed  all  her  endeavours  in  their 
behalf ; and  that  her  engagements  with  them  fub- 
fifted  no  longer  than  King  Charles  refided  in  Spain. 
They  agreed,  however,  to  an  addrefs,  acknowledg- 
ing her  Majedy’s  endeavours  in  favour  of  the  Ca- 
talans, and  requefting  die  would  continue  her  inter- 
pofition  in  their  behalf.  With  refpedt  to  the  Pre- 
tender, the  Whig  Lords  expreffed  fuch  a fpirit  of 
perfecution  and  rancorous  hate,  as  would  have  dis- 
graced the  members  of  any,  even  the  lowed  affem- 
bly  of  Chridians,  Not  contented  with  hunting 
him  from  one  country  to  another,  they  feemed 
eagerly  bent  upon  extirpating  him  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  as  if  they  had  thought  it  was  a crime  in 
him  to  be  born.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  declared, 
from  the  information  of  the  minifter  of  Lorraine, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  application  of  both  Houfes 
to  her  Majedy,  during  the  lad  feffion,  concerning 
the  Pretender’s  being  removed  from  Lorraine,  no 
indances  had  yet  been  made  to  the  Duke  for  that 
purpofe.  Lord  Boiingbroke  affirmed  that  he  himfelf 
had  made  thofe  indances,  in  the  Queen’s  name,  to 
that  very  minider  before  his  departure  from  Eng- 
land. The  Earl  of  Wharton  propofed  a quedion, 
“ Whether  the  Protedant  fucceffion  w’as  in  danger 
*c  under  the  prefent  adminidration  ?”  A warm  de- 
bate enfued,  in  which  the  Archbi Shop  of  York  and 
the  Earl  of  Anglefey  joined  in  the  oppodtion  to  the 
minidry.  The  Earl  pretended  to  be  convinced  and 
converted  by  the  arguments  ufed  in  the  caurfe  of  the 
debate.  He  owned  he  had  given  his  affent  to  the 
cellation  of  arms,  for  which  he  took  diatne  to  him- 
felf, afking  pardon  of  God,  his  country,  and  his 
confcience.  He  affirmed  that  the  honour  of  his 
Sovereign,  and  the  good  of  his  country,  were  the 
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rules  of  his  adtions ; but  that,  without  refpedt  of  C 
perfons,  fhould  he  find  himfelf  impofed  upon,  he 
durft  purfue  an  evil  minifter  from  the  Queen’s  clo- 
fet  to  the  Tower,  and  from  the  Tower  to  the  fcafFold. 
This  converfion,  however,  was  much  more  owing 
to  a full  perfuafion,  that  a miniftry  divided  againft 
itfelf  could  not  long  fubftft,  and  that  the  Proteftant 
fucceffion  was  firmly  fecured.  He  therefore  refolved 
to  make  a merit  of  withdrawing  himfelf  from  the 
interefts  of  a tottering  admin iftration,  in  whole  ruin 
he  might  be  involved.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  charged 
the  minifters  with  mal-adminiftration,  both  within 
thofe  walls  and  without : he  offered  to  prove  that 
the  Lord-Treafurer  had  yearly  remitted  a fum  of 
money  to  the  Highland  clans  of  Scotland,  who  were 
known  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  Pretender, 
He  affirmed  that  the  new  modelling  of  the  army, 
the  pradtice  of  difbanding  fome  regiments  out  of 
their  turn,  and  removing  a great  number  of  officers, 
on  account  of  their  affedtion  to  the  Houfe  of  Hano- 
ver, were  clear  indications  of  the  miniftry’s  defigns : 
that  it  was  a difgrace  to  the  nation  to  fee  men  who 
had  never  looked  an  enemy  in  the  face,  advanced  to 
the  pofts  of  feveral  brave  officers,  who,  after  they 
had  often  expofed  their  lives  for  their  country,  were 
now  ftarving  in  prifon  for  debt,  on  account  of  their 
pay’s  being  detained.  The  Treafurer,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  bread:,  faid  he  had  on  fo  many  occa- 
lions  given  fuch  fignal  proofs  of  affedtion  to  the 
1 roteitant  lucceffion,  that  he  was  lure  no  member 
of  that  auguft  affembly  did  call  it  in  queftion.  He 
owned  he  had  remitted,  for  two  or  three  years  pad:, 
between  three  and  four  thoufand  pounds  to  the 
Highland  clans;  and  he  hoped  the  Houfe  would 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  clear  his  condudt  in  that 
particular : with  refpedt  to  the  reformed  officers,  he 
declaied  he  had  given  orders  for  their  being  imme- 
diately paid.  The  Proteftant  fucceffion-  was  voted 
out  of  danger,  by  a fmall  majority. 


§ XXXVII. 
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§ XXXVII.  Lord  Hallifax  propofed  an  addrefs 
to  the  Queen,  that  die  would  renew  her  inftances 
for  the  lpeedy  removing  die  Pretender  out  of  Lor- 
raine 3 and  that  fhe  would,  in  conjunction  with  the 
States-General,  enter  into  the  guarantee  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  fucceflion  in  the  Houfe  of  Hanover.  The 
Earl  of  Wharton  moved,  that  in  the  addrefs  her 
Majefty  fhoiild  be  defired  to  iffue  a proclamation, 
promising  a reward  to  any  perfon  who  fhould  ap- 
prehend the  Pretender  dead  or  alive.  He  was 
feconded  by  the  Duke  of  Bolton ; and  the  Houfe 
agreed  that  an  addrefs  fhould  be  prefented.  When 
it  was  reported  by  the  committee,  Lord  North  and 
Grey  expatiated  upon  the  barbarity  of  letting  a price 
on  any  one’s  head : he  proved  it  was  an  encourage- 
ment to  murther  and  affaflination  3 contrary  to  the 
precepts  of  Chriftianity  3 repugnant  to  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations  3 inconfiftent  with  the  dignity  of 
fuch  an  auguft  affembly,  and  with  the  honour  of  a 
nation  famed  for  lenity  and  mercy.  He  was  lup- 
ported  by  Lord  T revor,  who  moved  that  the  reward 
fhould  be  promiled  for  apprehending  and  bringing 
the  Pretender  to  juftice,  in  cafe  he  fhould  land  or 
attempt  to  land  in  Great-Britain  or  Ireland.  The 
cruelty  of  the  firft  claufe  was  zealoufly  fupported  and 
vindicated  by  the  Lords  Cowper  and  Hallifax  3 but 
by  this  time  the  Earl  of  Anglefey  and  fome  others, 
who  had  abandoned  the  miniftry,  were  brought  back 
to  their  former  principles,  by  promife  of  profitable 
employments  3 and  the  mitigation  was  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  ten  voices.  To  this  addrefs,  which  was 
delivered  by  the  Chancellor  and  the  Whig  Lords 
only,  the  Queen  replied  in  thefe  words  : “ My 
Cf  Lords,,  it  would  be  a real  {Lengthening  to  the 
<c  fucceflion  in  the  Houfe  of  Hanover,  as  well  as  a 
“ fupport  to  my  government,  that  an  end  were  put 
<c  to  thofe  groundlefs  fears  and  jealoufies  which  have 
fC  been  fo  indnftrioufly  promoted.  1 do  not  at  this 
tc  time  lee  any  occafion  for  fuch  a proclamation. 

“ When- 
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fC  Whenever  I judge  it  to  be  neceflary,  I fhall  chap. 
sc  give  my  orders  for  having  it  iffued.  As  to  the  Xl' 
cc  other  particulars  of  this  addrefs,  I will  give  pro-  ,7*I4, 

£t  per  directions  therein. ” She  was  likewife  impor- 
tuned, by  another  addrefs,  to  ilTue  out  a proclama- 
tion againft  all  Jefuits,  Popifh  Priefts,  andRiiliops, 
as  well  as  againft  all  fuch  as  were  outlawed  for  ad- 
hering to  the  late  King  James  and  the  Pretender. 

The  Houfe  refoived,  That  no  perfon,  not  included 
in  the  articles  of  Limerick,  and  who  had  borne 
arms  in  France  and  Spain,  fhould  be  capable  of  any 
employment  civil  or  military  : and  that  no  perfon, 
a natural-born  fubjedt  of  her  Majefty,  fhould  be 
capable  of  fuftaining  the  character  of  a publick  mi- 
nifter  from  any  foreign  potentate.  Thele  refolutions 
were  aimed  at  Sir  Patrick  Lawlefs,  an  Irifh  Papift, 
who  had  come  to  England  with  a credential  letter 
from  King  Philip,  but  now  thought  proper  to  quit 
the  kingdom. 

§ XXXVIII.  Then  the  Lords  in  the  oppofition 
made  an  attack  upon  the  Treafurer,  concerning 
the  money  he  had  remitted  to  the  Highlanders  : but 
Oxford  filenced  his  oppofers,  by  aflerting,  that  in 
fo  doing  he  had  followed  the  example  of  King  Wil- 
liam, who,  after  he  had  reduced  that  people,  thought 
fit  to  allow  yearly  penfions  to  the  heads  of  clans,  in 
order  to  keep  them  quiet.  His  condudl  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Houfe;  and  Lord  North  and  Grey 
moved,  that  a day  might  be  appointed  for  confider- 
ing  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  with  regard  to  the  treaties 
of  peace  and  commerce.  The  motion  was  feconded 
by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  ; and  the  thirteenth  day  of 
April  fixed  for  this  purpofe.  In  the  mean  time, 

Baron  Schutz  demanded  of  the  Chancellor  a writ  for 
the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover,  to  fit  in  the  Houfe 
of  Peers  as  Duke  of  Cambridge,  intimating  that  his 
defign  was  to  refide  in  England.  The  writ  was 
granted  with  relucftance  : but  the  Prince’s  defign  of 
coming  to  England  was  fo  difagreeable  to  the  Queen, 

that 
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book  that  Hie  fignified  her  difapprobation  of  fuch  a ftep 
r'  in  a letter  to  the  Princefs  Sophia.  She  obferved, 

*~TV  ^ that  fuch  a method  of  proceeding  would  be  dan- 
gerous  to  the  fucceffion  itfelf,  which  was  not  lecure 
any  other  way,  than  as  the  Prince  who  was  in  actual 
pofredion  of  the  throne  maintained  her  authority  and 
prerogative : die  laid  a great  many  people  in  Eng- 
land were  feditioudy  difpofed;  lo  die  left  her  High- 
nefs  to  judge  what  tumults  they  might  be  able  to 
raife,  diould  they  have  a pretext  to  begin  a commo- 
tion ; die,  therefore,  perfuaded  herfelf  that  her  aunt 
would  not  confent  to  any  thing  which  might  difturb 
the  repofe  of  her  and  her  fubjedts.  At  the  fame 
time  die  wrote  a letter  to  the  Eledtoral  Prince,  com- 
plaining that  he  had  formed  fuch  a refolution,  with- 
out firft  knowing  her  fentiments  on  the  fubjedt ; and 
telling  him  plainly,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  her  dominions,  to 
the  right  of  iuccefiion  in  the  Hanoverian  line,  or 
more  difagreeable  to  her,  than  fuch  condudt  at  this 
jundture.  A third  letter  was  written  to  the  Eledlor, 
his  father;  and  the  Treafurer  took  this  opportunity 
to  allure  that  Prince  of  his  inviolable  attachment  to 
the  family  of  Hanover. 

§ XXXIX.  The  Whig  Lords  were  diffatisfied 
with  the  Queen’s  anfwer  to  their  addrefs  concerning 
the  Pretender  ; and  they  moved  for  another  addrefs 
on  the  fame  fubjedt,  which  was  refolved  upon,  but 
never  prefented.  They  took  into  conlideration  the 
treaties  of  peace  and  commerce,  to  which  many  ex- 
ceptions were  taken  ; and  much  farcafm  was  ex- 
pended on  both  fides  of  the  difpute  : but  at  length 
the  majority  carried  the  queftion  in  favour  of  an 
addrefs,  acknowledging  her  Majefty’s  goodnefs,  in 
delivering  them,  by  a fafe,  honourable,  and  advan- 
tageous peace  with  Francr,  from  the  burthen  of  a 
confuming  land  war,  unequally  carried  on,  and  be- 
come at  lalt  impradticable.  The  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons concurred  in  this  addrefs,  after  having  voted 
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that  the  Proteftant  fucceflion  was  out  of  danger : 
but  thefe  refolutions  were  not  taken  without  violent 
oppofition,  in  which  General  Stanhope,  Mr.  Lech- 
mere,  and  Mr.  Walpole,  chiefly  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves.  The  letters  which  the  Queen  had  written  to 
the  Electoral  Houfe  of  Hanover  were  printed  and 
publilhed  in  England,  with  a view  to  inform  the 
friends  of  that  family  of  the  reafons  which  prevented 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  from  executing  his  delign 
of  refiding  in  Great-Britain.  The  Queen  confidered 
this  idep  as  a perfonal  infult,  as  well  as  an  attempt 
to  prejudice  her  in  the  opinions  of  her  fubjedds : fhe 
therefore  ordered  the  publifher  to  be  taken  into  cuf- 
tody.  At  this  period  the  Princefs  Sophia  died,  in 
the  eighty-fourth  year  of  her  age ; and  her  death  was 
intimated  to  the  Queen  by  Baron  Bothmar,  who 
arrived  in  England  with  the  charadder  of  Envoy- 
Extraordinary  from  the  Eleddor  of  Hanover.  This 
Princefs  was  the  fourth  and  youngelt  daughter  of 
Frederick,  Eleddor  Palatine,  King  of  Bohemia,  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  King  James  I.  of  England. 
She  enjoyed  from  nature  an  excellent  capacity,  which 
was  finely  cultivated ; and  was  in  all  refpedts  one  of 
the  mold  accompjilhed  Princefl.es  of  the  age  in  which 
fhe  lived.  At  her  death  the  court  of  England  ap- 
peared in  mourning ; and  the  Eleddor  of  Brunfwick 
was  prayed  for  by  name  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wyndham  made  a motion  for  a biii  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  fchifm,  and  for  the  further  lecurity  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  eftabiifhed.  The 
delign  of  it  was  to  prohibit  Diflenters  from  teaching 
in  fchools  and  academies.  It  was  accordingly  pre- 
pared, and  eagerly  oppofed  in  each  Houfe  as  a 
lpecies  of  perfecution.  Neverthelefs,  it  made  its 
way  through  both,  and  received  the  Royal  aiTent  r 
but  the  Queen  dying  before  it  took  place,  this  law 
was  rendered  ineffectual. 


§ XL, 
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book  § XL.  Her  Majefty’s  conftitution  was  now  quite 
L broken  : one  fit  of  ficknefs  fucceeded  another  : what 
completed  the  ruin  of  her  health  was  the  anxiety  of 
her  mind,  occafioned  partly  by  the  difcontents  which 
had  been  raifed  and  fomented  by  the  enemies  of  her 
government  j and  partly  by  the  diflentions  among 
her  minifters,  which  were  now  become  intolerable. 
The  Council-chamber  was  turned  into  a fcene  of 
obftinate  difpute  and  bitter  altercation.  Even  in  the 
Queen’s  prelence  the  Treafurer  and  Secretary  did 
-not  abflain  from  mutual  obloquy  and  reproach. 
Oxford  advifed  moderate  meafures,  and  is  faid  to 
have  made  advances  towards  a reconciliation  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party.  As  he  forefaw  it 
would  foon  be  their  turn  to  domineer,  luch  precau- 
tions were  necefiary  for  his  own  fafety.  Bolingbroke 
affedted  to  fet  the  Whigs  at  defiance  : he  profeffed  a 
warm  zeal  for  the  Church : he  foothed  the  Queen’s 
inclinations  with  the  moft  affiduous  attention.  He 
and  his  coadjutrix  infinuated,  that  the  Treafurer  was 
biafled  in  favour  of  the  Diflenters,  and  even  that  he 
adted  as  a fpy  for  the  Houfe  of  Hanover.  In  the 
midft  of  thefe  difputes  and  commotions  the  Jaco- 
bites were  not  idle.  They  flattered  themfelves  that 
the  Queen  in  fecret  favoured  the  pretenfions  of  her 
Brother  ; and  they  depended  upon  Bolingbroke’s  at- 
tachment to  the  fame  intereft.  They  believed  the 
fame  fentiments  were  cherifhed  by  the  nation  in  ge- 
neral. They  held  private  aflernblies  both  in  Great- 
Britain  and  in  Ireland.  They  concerted  meafures 
for  turning  the  diflentions  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
advantage  of  their  caufe.  They  even  proceeded  fo 
far  as  to  inlift  men  for  the  fervice  of  the  Pretender. 
Some  of  thefe  practices  were  difcovered  by  the  Earl 
of  Wharton,  who  did  not  fail  to  found  the  alarm. 
A proclamation  was  immediately  publifhed,  pro- 
mifing  a reward  of  five  thoufand  pounds  for  appre- 
hending the  Pretender,  whenever  he  flhould  land  or 
attempt  to  land  in  Great-Britain.  The  Commons 

voted 
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voted  an  addrefs  of  thanks  for  the  proclamation  ;CHA?. 
and  allured  her  Majefty,  that  they  would  chearfully  xy 
aid  and  afiift  her,  by  granting  the  fum  of  an  hun- 
dred  thoufand  pounds,  as  a further  reward  to  any 
who  fhould  perform  fo  great  a fervice  to  hor  Majefty 
and  her  kingdoms.  The  Lords  likewife  prefented 
an  addrefs  on  the  fame  fubject.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
propofed  a bill,  decreeing  the  penalties  of  high  trea- 
fon  againft  thole  who  fhould  lift  or  be  inlifted  in  the 
Pretender’s  fervice.  The  motion  was  approved, 
and  the  penalty  extended  to  all  thofe  who  fhould 
lift  or  be  inlifted  in  the  fervice  of  any  foreign  Prince 
or  State,  without  a licence  under  the  fign  manual  of 
her  Majefty,  her  heirs,  or  fucceflors. 

§ XLI.  On  the  fecond  day  of  July,  the  Lords 
took  into  confideration  the  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Spain ; and  a great  number  of  merchants  being  exa- 
mined at  the  bar  of  the  Ploufe,  declared  that  unlefs 
the  explanations  of  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  ar- 
ticles, as  made  at  Madrid  after  the  treaty  was 
figned,  were  refcinded,  they  could  not  carry  on  their 
commerce  without  lofing  five- and- twenty  per  cent. 

After  a long  debate,  the  Houfe  refolved  to  addrefs 
the  Queen  for  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  negocia- 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain,  with  the 
names  of  the  perfons  who  advifed  her  Majefty  to 
that  treaty.  To  this  addrefs  fhe  replied,  that  un- 
derftanding  the  three  explanatory  articles  of  the  trea- 
ty were  not  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  her  fubjedts, 
fiie  had  confented  to  their  being  ratified  with  the 
treaty.  The  Earl  of  Wharton  reprefented,  that  if 
fo  little  regard  was  fhewn  to  the  addrefies  of  that 
auguft  Affembly  to  the  Sovereign,  they  had  no  bufi- 
nels  in  that  Houfe.  He  moved  for  a remonftrance, 
to  lay  before  her  Majefty  the  infuperable  difficulties 
that  attended  the  Spanifti  trade  on  the  footing  of  the 
late  treaty  ; and  the  Houfe  agreed  to  his  motion. 
Another  member  moved,  that  the  Houfe  fhould  in- 
fift  oji  her  Majefty ’s  naming  the  perfons  who  advifed 

Jier 
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BOOK  her  to  ratify  the  three  explanatory  articles.  This 
I*  was  a blow  aimed  at  Arthur  Moore,  a member  of 
the  Lower  Houfe,  whom  Lord  Bolingbroke  had 
confulted  on  the  fubjed  of  the  treaty.  He  was 
fcreened  by  the  majority  in  Parliament ; but  a gene- 
ral Court  of  the  South-Sea  Company  refolved,  upon 
a complaint  exhibited  by  Captain  Johnfon,  that  Ar- 
thur Moore,  while  a Diredor,  was  privy  to  and  en- 
couraged the  defign  of  carrying  on  a clandeftine 
trade,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Corporation,  contrary 
to  his  oath,  and  in  breach  of  the  trull  repofed  in 
him : that,  therefore,  lie  fliould  be  declared  inca- 
pable of  being  a Diredor  of,  or  having  any  employ- 
ment in,  this  Company;  The  Queen  had  referved 
to  herfelf  the  quarter  part  of  the  Affiento-contrad:, 
which  fhe  now  gave  up  to  the  Company,  and  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  Upper  Houfe  : but  fhe 
would  not  difcover  the  names  of  thofe  who  advifed 
her  to  ratify  the  explanatory  articles.  On  the  ninth 
day  of  July,  fhe  thought  proper  to  put  an  end  to 
the  fdlion,  with  a fpeech  on  the  ufual  fubjeds. 
After  having  allured  them,  that  her  chief  concern 
was  to  preferve  the  Proteftant  religion,  the  liberty 
of  her  fubjeds,  and  to  fecure  the  tranquillity  of  her 
kingdoms,  fhe  concluded  in  thefe  words : cc  But  I 
<c  mull  tell  you  plainly,  that  thefe  defirable  ends 
c<  can  never  be  obtained,  unlefs  you  bring  the  fame 
<c  dilpofitions  on  your  parts,  unlefs  all  groundlefs 
t£  jealoufies,  which  create  and  foment  divifions  among 
fC  you,  be  laid  afide  ; and  unlefs  you  fhew  the  fame 
<c  regard  for  my  juft  prerogative,  and  for  the  honour 
<c  of  my  government,  as  I have  always  expreffed  for 
<c  the  rights  of  my  people.” 

§ XLII.  After  the  peace  had  thus  received  the 
fandion  of  the  Parliament,  the  Minifters,  being  no 
longer  reftrained  by  the  tie  of  common  danger,  gave 
a lool'e  to  their  mutual  animofity.  Oxford  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Queen,  containing  a detail  of  the  pub- 
lick  tranfadionsj  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  endea- 
voured 
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voured  to  juffify  his  own  conduit,  and  expofe  the  c 11  A ?. 
turbulent  and  ambitious  fpirit  of  his  rival.  On  the  , 

other  hand,  Bolingbroke  charged  the  Treafurer  with  I7H. 
having  invited  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  return 
from  his  voluntary  exile,  and  maintained  a private 
correfpondence  with  the  Eloufe  oi  Hanover.  The 
Duke  of  Shrewfbury  like  wife  complained  of  his 
having  prefumed  to  fend  orders  to  him  in  Ireland, 
without  the  privity  of  her  Majefly  and  the  Council. 

In  all  probability  his  greateft  crime  was  his  having 
given  umbrage  to  the  favourite,  Lady  Mafham. 

Certain  it  is,  on  the  twenty-feventh  day  of  July,  a 
very  acrimonious  dialogue  paffed  between  that  Lady, 
the  Chancellor,  and  Oxford,  in  the  Queen’s  prefence. 

The  Treafurer  affirmed  he  had  been  wronged,  and 
abufed  by  lies  and  mifreprefentations ; but  he  threa- 
tened vengeance,  declaring  he  would  leave  fome 
people  as  low  as  he  had  found  them  when  they  firlt 
attracted  his  notice.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  re- 
fit moved  from  his  employment ; and  Bolingbroke 
feemed  to  triumoh  in  the  victory  he  had  obtained. 

He  laid  his  account  with  being  admitted  as  chief 
h minifter  into  the  adminiftration  of  affairs ; and  is 
)t  laid  to  have  formed  the  defign  of  a coalition  with 
Bi  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  at  this  very  time 
embarked  at  Offend  for  England.  Probably,  Oxford 
had  tried  to  play  the  fame  game,  but  met  with  a 
1 repulfe  from  the  Duke,  on  account  of  the  implacable 
refentment  which  the  Duchefs  had  conceived  againff 
ji  that  miniffer. 

§ XLIII.  Whatever  fchemes  might  have  been 
formed,  the  fall  of  the  Treafurer  was  fo  fudden,  that 
no  plan  was  eftablifhed  for  fupplying  the  vacancy 
occafioned  by  his  difgrace.  The  confufion  that  in- 
ceffantly  enfued  at  Court,  and  the  fatigue  of  attend- 
ing a long  Cabinet-council  on  this  event,  had  fucli 
an  effeft  upon  the  Queen’s  lpirits  and  conftitution, 
that  fhe  declared  fine  fhould  not  outlive  it,  and  was 
immediately  feized  with  a lethargick  diforder.  Not- 
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book  withftanding  all  the  medicines  which  the  phyficians 

„ could  prefcribe,  the  diftemper  gained  ground  fofaft, 

,7,4,  that  next  day,  which  was  the  thirtieth  of  July,  they 
defpaired  of  her  life.  Then  the  Committee  of  the 
Council,  affembled  at  the  Cockpit,  adjourned  toKen- 
fmgton.  The  Dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Argyle,  in- 
formed of  the  defperate  fituation  in  which  fhe  lay, 
repaired  to  the  Palace;  and,  without  being  fum- 
moned,  entered  the  Council- chamber.  The  mem- 
bers were  furprized  at  their  appearance ; but  the 
Duke  of  Shrewfbury  thanked  them  for  their  readi- 
nefs  to  give  their  affiftance  at  fuch  a critical  junc- 
ture, and  defired  they  would  take  their  places.  The 
phyficians  having  declared  that  the  Queen  was  kill 
fenfible,  the  Council  unanimoufiy  agreed  to  recom- 
mend the  Duke  of  Shrewfbury  as  the  fitted:  perfon  to 
fill  trie  place  of  Lord-treafurer.  When  this  opinion 
was  intimated  to  the  Queen,  fhe  faid,  they  could 
not  have  recommended  a perfon  fine  liked  better 
than  the  Duke  of  Shrewfbury.  She  delivered  to  him 
the  white  ftafr,  bidding  him  ufe  it  for  the  good  of 
her  people.  He  would  have  returned  the  Lord- 
chamberlain’s  ftafF,  but  fhe  defired  he  would  keep 
them  both : fo  that  he  was  at  one  time  pofieffed  of 
the  three  greatefl  pofts  in  the  kingdom,  under  the 
titles  of  Lord-treafurer,  Lord-chaimberlain,  and 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  N o nobleman  in  Eng- 
land better  deferved  fuch  diflinguifhing  marks  of 
his  Sovereign’s  favour.  He  was  modeft,  liberal, 
difinterefted,  and  a warm  friend  to  his  country. 
Bolingbroke’s  ambition  was  defeated  by  the  vigour 
which  the  Dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Argyle  exerted 
on  this  occafion.  They  propofed,  that  all  Privy- 
counfeilors  in  or  about  London  fhould  be  invited  to 
attend,  without  diflindtion  of  party.  The  motion 
was  approved ; and  Lord  Somers,  with  many  other 
Whig  members,  repaired  to  Kenfington.  The  Coun- 
cil being  thus  reinforced,  began  to  provide  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  kingdom.  Orders  were  immediately 
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difpatched  to  four  regiments  of  horfe  and  dragoons 
quartered  in  remote  counties,  to  march  up  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  anti  VV  eft  mi  niter.  Seven 
of  the  ten  Britifh  battalions  in^the  Netherlands  were 
directed  to  embark  at  Oftend  for  England,  with  all 
poffible  expedition  : an  embargo  was  laid  upon  all 
ihipping ; and  directions  given  for  equipping  all  the 
jfhips  of  war  that  could  be  fooneft  in  a condition  for 
fervice.  They  fent  a letter  to  the  Elector  of  Brunf- 
wick,  fignifying  that  the  phyficians  had  defpaired  of 
the  Queen’s  life;  informing  him  of  the  meafures 
they  had  taken  ; and  defiring  he  would,  with  all  con- 
venient fpeed,  repair  to  Holland,  where  he  fhould 
be  attended  by  a Britifh  fquadron,  to  convoy  him  to 
England,  in  cafe  of  her  Majefty’s  deceafe.  At  the 
fame  time  they  difpatched  inftrudtions  to  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  to  defire  the  States-General  would  be  ready 
to  perform  the  guarantee  of  theProteftant  fucceffion. 
The  heralds  at  arms  were  kept  in  waiting,  with  a 
troop  of  horfe-guards,  to  proclaim  the  new  King  as 
loon  as  the  throne  fhould  become  vacant.  Pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  fecure  the  fea- ports ; to 
over-awe  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland;  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  was  bellowed  upon  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley. 

§ XLIV.  The  Queen  continued  to  doze  in  a 
lethargick  infenflbility,  with  very  fhort  intervals,  till 
the  firft  day  of  Auguft  in  the  morning,  when  fhe 
expired,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  of  her  reign.  Anne  Stuart,  Queen  of 
Great-Britain,  was  in  her  perfon  of  the  middle  fize, 
well  proportioned.  Her  hair  was  of  a dark  brown 
colour,  her  complexion  ruddy;  her  features  were 
regular,  her  countenance  was  rather  round  than 
oval,  and  her  afpeeft  more  comely  than  majeftick. 
Her  voice  was  clear  and  melodious,  and  her  pre- 
tence engaging.  Pier  capacity  was  naturally  good, 
but  not  much  cultivated  by  learning;  nor  did  fhe 
exhibit  any  marks  of  extraordinary  genius,  or  per- 
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BOOK  fonal  ambition.  She  was  certainly  deficient  in  that 
^ J-  vigour  of  mind  by  which  a Prince  ought  to  preferve 
3?I4>  his  independence,  and  avoid  the  fnares  and  fetters  of 
fycophants  and  favourites : but  whatever  her  weak- 
nefs  in  this  particular  might  have  been,  the  virtues 
of  her  heart  were  never  called  in  queftion.  She  was 
a pattern  of  conjugal  affedtion  and  fidelity,  a tender 
mother,  a warm  friend,  an  indulgent  miftrefs,  a mu- 
nificent patron,  a mild  and  merciful  prince,  during 
whofe  reign  no  fubjedFs  blood  was  fhed  for  treafon. 
She  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England 
from  convidlion  rather  than  from  prepoffefiion,  un- 
affedledly  pious,  juft,  charitable,  and  compafiionate. 
She  felt  a mother’s  fondnefs  for  her  people,  by 
whom  fhe  was  univerfally  beloved  with  a warmth  of 
affedtion  which  even  the  prejudice  of  party  could 
not  abate.  In  a word,  if  fhe  was  not  the  greateft, 
ftie  was  certainly  one  of  the  beft  and  molt  unble- 
mifhed  Sovereigns  that  ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of 
England ; and  well  deferved  the  expreflive,  though 
fimple  epithet  of  cc  The  good  Queen  Anne.” 
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BOOK  II. 
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Pretender  s ftandard  in  Scotland.  § XXI JI.  Divers 
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Book  § J.  T T may  be  necefiaiy  to  remind  the  reader 

of  the  Hate  of  party  at  this  important  junc- 
j/14.  tore.  The  Jacobites  had  been  fed  with  hopes  of 
feeing  the  fucceflion  altered  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
Thefe  hopes  he  had  conveyed  to  them  in  a diftant, 
undeterminate,  and  myfterious  manner,  without  any 
other  view  than  that  of  preventing  them  from  taking 
violent  meafures  to  embarrafs  his  adminiftration. 
At  leaft,  if  he  actually  entertained  at  one  time  any 
other  defign,  he  had,  long  before  his  difgrace,  laid 
it  wholly  afide,  probably  from  an  apprehenfion  of 
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the  danger  with  which  it  mud  have  been  attended  ;CHAP, 
and  feemea  bent  upon  making  a merit  of  his  zeal  L 
for  the  Houfe  of  Hanover:  but  his  condudt  was  fo 
equivocal  and  unfteady,  that  he  ruined  himfelf  in 
the  opinion  of  one  party,  without  acquiring  the  con- 
fidence of  the  other.  The  friends  of  the  Pretender 
derived  frefh  hopes  from  the  minillry  of  Boling- 
broke.  Though  he  had  never  explained  himfelf  on 
this  fubjedt,  he  was  fuppofed  to  favour  the  Heir  of 
Blood,  and  known  to  be  an  implacable  enemy  to 
the  Whigs,  who  were  the  mod  zealous  advocates  for 
the  Proteftant  fuccefiion.  The  Jacobites  promifed 
thcmfelves  much  from  his  affedtion,  but  more  from 
his  refentment ; and  they  believed  the  majority  of 
the  Tories  would  join  them  on  the  fame  maxims. 

All  Bolingbroke’s  lchemes  of  power  were  defeated 
by  the  promotion  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewfbury  to  the 
office  of  Treafurer;  and  all  his  hopes  blafted  by' the 
death  of  the  Queen,  on  whofe  perfonal  favour  he 
depended.  The  refolute  behaviour  of  the  Dukes  of 
Somerfet  and  Argyle,  together  with  the  diligence 
and  activity  of  a Council  in  which  the  Whig  intereft 
had  gained  the  afcendancv,  completed  the  confufion 
of  the  Tories,  who  found  themfelves  without  a head, 
divided,  diftradted,  and  irrefolute.  Upon  recol- 
Jedtion,  they  faw  nothing  fo  eligible  as  filence,  and 
fubmiffion  to  thole  meafures  which  they  could  not 
oppofe  with  any  profpedt  of  luccefs.  They  had  no 
other  objection  to  the  fuccefiion  in  the  Houfe  of 
Hanover,  but  the  fear  of  feeing  the  Whig  faction 
once  more  predominant : yet  they  were  not  without 
hope  that  their  new  Sovereign,  who  was  reputed  a 
Prince  of  fagacity  and  experience,  would  cultivate 
and  conciliate  the  affedtion  of  the  Tories,  who  were 
the  landholders  and  proprietors  of  the  kingdom, 
rather  than  declare  himfelf  the  head  of  a fadtion 
which  leaned  for  fupport  on  thofe  who  were  enemies 
to  the  Church  and  Monarchy,  on  the  Bank  and  the 
monied -intereft,  railed  upon  ufury,  and  maintained 
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book  by  corruption.  In  a word,  the  Whigs  were  elated 
IL  and  overbearing;  the  Tories  abaffied  and  humble; 
the  Jacobites  eager,  impatient,  and  alarmed  at  a 
jundture  which,  with  refpedt  to  them,  was  truely 

critical. 

§ IT.  The  Queen  had  no  fooner  refigned  her  lad 
breath  than  the  Privy-council  met,  and  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
Hanoverian  Refident,  Kreyenberg,  produced  the 
three  inftruments  in  which  the  Eledtor  or  Brunfwick 
had  nominated  the  perfons  * to  be  added  as  Lords 
Juflices  to  the  feven  Great  Officers  of  the  Realm. 
Orders  were  immediately  iffued  tor  proclaiming 
King  George,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  Regency  appointed  the  Earl  of  Dorfet  to  carry 
to  Hanover  the  indmation  of  his  Majefty’s  acceffion, 
and  attend  him  in  his  journey  to  England.  They 
fent  the  General  Officers  in  whom  they  could  confide 
to  their  refpeflive  polls  : they  reinforced  the  garrifon 
of  Portfmouth  : they  appointed  Mr.  Addifon  their 
fecretary  ; while  Bolingbroke  was  obliged  to  ftand  at 
the  door  of  the  Council-chamber  with  his  bag  and 
papers,  and  underwent  every  fpecies  of  mortification. 
On  the  whole,  King  George  afcended  the  throne  of 
Great- Britain  in  the  fifty- fifth  year  of  his  age,  with- 
out the  leatl  oppoftion,  tumult,  or  fign  of  popular 
aifcontent ; and  the  unprejudiced  part  of  the  natiun 
was  now  fully  perfuaded  that  no  defign  had  ever 
been  concerted  by  Queen  Anne  and  her  miniftry  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender.  The  Mayor  of  Oxford 
.received  a letter,  requiring  him  to  proclaim  the 
Pretender.  This  being  communicated  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  a copy  of  it  was  immediately  tranfmit- 
ted  to  Mr.  Secretary  Bromley,  member  or  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Univerfity ; and  the  Vice-Chancellor 
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offered  a reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  any  per-  c 
fon  who  fhould  difcover  the  author.  It  was  either 
the  production  of  i'ome  lunatick,  or  a weak  contri- 
vance to  fix  an  odium  on  that  veneraoie  Body. 

§ III.  The  Parliament  having  affembled,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  aft  which  regulated  the  fucceffion,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  fifth  day  of  Auguft,  made 
a fpeech  to  both  Houles  in  the  name  of  the  Re- 
gency. He  told  them,  that  the  Privy-council  ap- 
pointed by  the  Elector  of  Brunfwick  had  proclaimed 
that  Prince  under  the  name  of  King  George,  as  the 
lawful  and  rightful  Sovereign  of  thefe  kingdoms; 
and  that  they  had  taken  the  neceffary  care  to  main- 
tain the  publick  peace.  He  obferved,  that  die  feveral 
branches  of  the  publick  revenue  were  expired  by  the 
dernife  of  her  late  Majefty ; and  recommended  to 
the  Commons  the  making  fuch  provifion,  in  that  re- 
IpeCt,  as  might  be  requifite  to  fupport  the  hcmour 
and  dignity  of  the  Crown.  Pie  likewife  expreffed 
his  hope,  that  they  would  not  be  wanting  in  any 
thing  that  might  conduce  to  the  eftablifhing  and  ad- 
vancing of  the  publick  credit.  Both  Houfes  imme- 
diately agreed  to  addreffes,  containing  the  warmed: 
expreffions  of  duty  and  affedtion  to  their  new  Sove- 
reign, who  did  not  fail  to  return  fuch  anfwers  as 
were  very  agreeable  to  the  Parliament  of  Great- 
Britain.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Lower  Houfe  pre- 
pared and  palled  a bill,  granting  to  his  Majefty  the 
fame  civil-lift  which  the  Queen  had  enjoyed;  with 
additional  claufes  for  the  payment  of  arrears  due  to 
the  troops  of  Hanover,  which  had  been  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Great-Britain  ; and  for  a reward  of  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  to  be  paid  by  the  Treafury 
to  any  perfon  who  fhould  apprehend  the  Pretender 
in  landing,  or  in  attempting  to  land,  in  any  part  of 
the  Britifh  dominions.  Mr.  Craggs,  who  had  been 
difpatched  to  Hanover  before  the  Queen  died,  re- 
turning on  the  thirteenth  day  af  Auguft,  with  letters 
from  the  King  to  the  Regency,  they  went  to  the 
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Book  Houfe  of  Peers : then  the  Chancellor,  in  another 

^ * fbeech  to  both  Houfes,  intimated  his  Majefty’s  great 
1714.  fatisfadlion  in  the  loyalty  and  affedtion  which  his 
people  had  nniverfally  expreffed  at  his  acceffion. 
Other  addrefles  were  voted  on  this  occalion.  The 
Commons  finifned  the  bill  for  the  civil-lift,  and  one 
for  making  fome  alterations  in  an  aft  for  a ftate-lot- 
tery,  which  received  the  Royal  aifent  from  the  Lords 
Juftices.  Then  the  Parliament  was  prorogued. 

§ IV.  Mr.  Prior  having  notified  the  Queen’s 
death  to  the  Court  of  Verfailles,  Louis  declared  that 
he  would  inviolably  maintain  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  at  Utrecht,  particularly  with  relation  to 
the  fettlement  of  the  Britifh  Crown  in  the  Houfe  of 
Hanover.  The  Earl  of  Strafford  having  fignified 
the  fame  event  to  the  States  of  Holland,  and  the 
Refident  of  Hanover  having  prefented  them  with  a 
letter,  in  which  his  Mailer  claimed  the  performance 
of  their  guarantee,  they  refolved  to  perform  their 
engagements,  and  congratulated  his  Electoral  High- 
nefs  on  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  of  Great- Britain. 
They  invited  him  to  pafs  through  their  dominions; 
and  allured  him  that  his  interefts  were  as  dear  to 
them  as  their  own.  The  Chevalier  de  St.  George  no 
fooner  received  the  news  of  the  Queen’s  death,  than 
he  polled  to  Verfailles,  where  he  was  given  to  under- 
ftand,  that  the  King  of  France  expected  he  fhould 
auk  his  territories  immediately;  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly  obliged  to  return  to  Lorraine.  By  this  time 
Mr.  Murray  had  arrived  in  England  from  Hano- 
ver, with  notice  that  the  King  had  deferred  his  de- 
parture for  fome  days.  He  brought  orders  to  the 
Regency  to  prepare  a patent  for  cr  eating  the  Prince- 
Royal  Prince  of  Wales;  aud  for  removing  Lord 
Bolingbroke  from  his  poft  of  Secretary.  The  Teals 
were  taken  from  this  Minifter  by  the  Dukes  ot 
Shrewsbury  and  Somerfet,  and  Lord  Cowper,  who 
at  the  fame  time  fealed  up  all  the  doors  of  his 
office. 
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§ V.  King  George  having  veiled  the  govern- c H A p. 
meat  of  his  German  dominions  in  a Council,  headed  t _ T'_  ^ 
by  his  brother  Prince  Erneft,  fet  out  with  the  Elec-  ,7H. 
total  Prince  from  Herenhaufen  on  the  thirty-firft 
day  of  Auguft ; and  in  five  days  arrived  at  the 
Hague,  where  he  conferred  with  the  States-Gene- 
ral.  On  the  fixteenth  day  of  September  he  em- 
barked at  Orange-Polder,  under  convoy  of  an  Eng- 
lifh  and  Dutch  fquadron,  commanded  by  the  Earl 
of  Berkeley  ; and  next  day  arrived  at  the  Hope. 

In  the  afternoon  the  yacht  failed  up  the  river;  and 
his  Majefty,  with  the  Prince,  were  landed  from  a 
barge  at  Greenwich,  about  fix  in  the  evening. 

There  he  was  received  by  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, Captain  of  the  Life-guards,  and  the  Lords 
of  the  Regency.  From  the  landing-place  he  walked 
to  his  houfe  in  the  Park,  accompanied  by  a great 
number  of  the  Nobility,  and  other  perfons  of  dif- 
tineftion,  who  had  the  honour  to  kifs  his  hand, 
as  they  approached.  When  he  retired  to  his  bed- 
chamber, he  fent  for  thofe  of  the  Nobility  who 
had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  zeal  for 
his  fucceflion:  but  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Trevor  were  not  of 
the  number.  Next  morning,  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
prefented  himfelf  with  an  air  of  confidence,  as  if 
he  had  expected  to  receive  fome  particular  mark 
of  his  Majefty’s  favour:  but  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  remain  a confiderable  time  undiftinguifhed 
among  the  croud ; and  then  was  permitted  to  kifs 
the  King’s  hand,  without  being  honoured  with  any 
other  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  his  Majefty  ex- 
prefted  uncommon  regard  for  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, who  had  lately  arrived  in  England,  as  well 
as  for  all  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party. 

§ VI.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  Prince,  as 
well  as  a very  great  prejudice  to  the  nation,  that  he 
had  been  milled  into  ftrong  prepofTeffions  againft 
the  Tories,  who  conftituted  fuch  a confiderable  part 
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B o o K of  his  fubjedts.  They  were  now  excluded  from  all 

, _iL  fhare  of  the  Royal  favour,  which  was  wholly  en- 
j7i4,  groked  by  their  enemies  : thefe  early  marks  of  aver- 
fion,  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal,  alienated 
the  minds  of  many  from  his  perfon  and  government, 
who  would  otherwife  have  ferved  him  with  fidelity 
and  affedtion.  An  inkantaneous  and  total  change 
was  effedted  in  all  offices  of  honour  and  advantage. 
The  Duke  of  Ormond  was  difmifTed  from  his  com- 
mand, which  the  King  reftored  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  whom  he  likewife  appointed  colonel 
of  the  -Ark  regiment  of  foot- guards,  and  maker  of 
the  ordnance.  The  great  leal  was  given  to  Lord 
Cowper  ; the  privy  feal  to  the  Earl  of  Wharton ; 
the  government  of  Ireland  to  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land. The  Duke  of  Devonfhire  w?as  made  fteward 
of  the  houfehold : Lord  Townfhend  and  Mr.  Stan- 
hope were  appointed  fecretaries  of  kate : the  poll  of 
fecretary  for  Scotland  was  bellowed  upon  the  Duke 
of  Montrofe.  The  Duke  of  Somerfet  was  conlli- 
tuted  maker  of  the  horfe  : the  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s 
captain  of  the  band  of  penfioners ; and  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Scot- 
land. Mr.  Pulteney  became  fecretary  at  war ; and 
Mr.  Walpole,  who  had  already  undertaken  to  ma- 
nage the  Houfe  of  Commons,  v/as  gratified  with  the 
double  place  of  pay  maker  to  the  army  and  to  Chel- 
fea-hofpital.  A new  privy-council  was  appointed, 
and  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  declared  prefident : but 
all  affairs  of  confequence  were  concerted  by  a cabi- 
net-council, or  junto,  compofed  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  the  Earls  of  Nottingham  and  Sun- 
derland, the  Lords  Hallifax,  Townfhend,  and  So- 
mers, and  General  Stanhope.  The  Regency  had 
already  removed  Sir  Conkantine  Phipps,  and  the 
Archbilhop  of  Armagh  from  the  office  of  Lords  Juf- 
tices  in  Ireland,  and  filled  their  places  in  the  Re- 
gency of  that  kingdom  with  the  Archbilhop  of  Dub- 
lin and  the  Earl  of  Kildare.  Allan  Broderick  was 
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appointed  chancellor:  another  privy-council  was 
formed ; and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  named  as 
one  of  the  members.  The  Treafury  and  Admiralty 
were  put  into  commifiion:  all  the  governments 
were  changed;  and,  in  a word,  the  whole  nation 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  Prince-Royal  was  declared  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  took  his  place  in  council.  The  King 
was  congratulated  on  his  acceffion  in  addrefies  from 
the  two  univerfities,  and  from  all  the  cities  and 
corporations  in  the  kingdom.  He  expr'effed  parti- 
cular fatisfa&ion  at  thefe  exprefiions  of  loyalty  and 
affettion.  He  declared  in  council  his  firm  purpofe 
to  fupportand  maintain  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland  as  they  were  by  law  eftablifhed.  An  aim 
which  he  imagined  might  be  effe&ually  accomplifhed, 
without  impairing  the  toleration  allowed  by  law  to 
Proteflant  Diffenters,  and  fo  neceiTary  to  the  trade 
and  riches  of  the  kingdom  : he,  moreover,  affufed 
them  he  would  earnefdy  endeavour  to  render  pro- 
perty fecure ; the  good  effects  of  which  were  no  where 
fo  clearly  feen  as  in  this  happy  nation.  Before  the 
coronation  he  created  fome  new  Peers,  and  others 
were  promoted  to  higher  titles  *.  On  the  twentieth 
day  of  Odtober,  he  was  crowned  in  Weftminfter-abbey 
with  the  ufual  folemnity,  at  which  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford and  Lord  Bolingbroke  affiftedf.  On  that  very 
day,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  full  convocation, 

unanimoufly 


* James,  Lord  Chandos,  was  created  Earl  of  Caernarvon— Lewis, 
Lord  Rockingham,  Earl  of  that  name — Charles,  Lord  OfTultcn, 

Earl  of  Tankerville — Charles,  Lord  Hallifax,  Earl  of  Hallifax 

Heneage,  Lord  Guernfey,  Earl  of  Aylesford — John,  Lord  Hervey, 
Earl  of  Briltol — Thomas,  Lord  Pelham,  Earl  of  Clare — Henry,  Earl 
ot  Thomond,  in  Ireland,  Vifcount  Tadcaiter — James,  Vifcount  Cal'- 
tleton,  in  Ireland,  Baron  Sanderfon  — Bennet,  Lord  Sherrard,  in  Ire- 
land, Baron  of  Harborough — Gervale,  Lord  Pierrepoint,  in  Ireland 
Baron  Pierrepoint,  in  the  county  of  Bucks — Henry  Boyle,  Baron  of 
Carleton,  in  the  county  of  York — Sir  Richard  Temple,  Baron  of 
Cobham — Henry,  Lord  Paget,  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 

+ In  the  month  of  October,  the  Princefs  of  Wales  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, with  her  two  eldelt  daughters,  the  Princefles  Anne  and 
Amelia 
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Ainanimoufiy  conferred  the  degree  of  Dodtor  of  Civil 
Law  on  Sir  Conftantine  Phipps,  with  particular 

J marks  of  honour  and  elteem.  As  the  French  King 
was  laid  to  protract  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk, 
Mr.  Prior  received  orders  to  prefent  a memorial  to 
haften  this  work,  and  to  prevent  the  canal  of  Mar- 
dyke  from  being  finifhed.  The  anfwer  which  he 
received  being  deemed  equivocal,  this  minifter  was 
recalled,  and  the  Earl  of  Stair  appointed  Ambaffa- 
dor  to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  profecuted 
this  affair  with  uncommon  vigour.  About  the  fame 
time.  General  Cadogan  was  fent  as  Plenipotentiary 
to  Antwerp,  to  affift  at  the  barrier-treaty,  negoci- 
ated  there  between  the  Emperor  and  the  States- 
General. 

§ VII.  Mean  while,  the  number  of  the  malcon- 
tents in  England  was  confiderably ' increafed  by  the 
King’s  attachment  to  the  Whig  fa&ion.  The  cla- 
mour of  the  Church’s  being  in  danger  was  revived; 
jealoufies  were  excited ; feditious  libels  dilperfed ; 
and  dangerous  tumults  raffed  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Birmingham,  Rriftol,  Chippenham, 
Norwich,  and  Reading,  were  filled  with  licentious 
riot.  The  party  cry  was,  <c  Down  with  the  Whigs! 
t(  Sacheverel  for  ever!”  Many  gentlemen  of  the 
Whig  fadtion  were  abufed ; magiftrates  in  towns, 
and  juftices  in  the  country,  were  reviled  and  in- 
fulted  by  the  populace  in  the  execution.,  of  their 
office.  The  Pretender  took  this  opportunity  to 
tranfmit,  by  the  French  mail,  copies  of  a printed 
manifelto  to  the  Dukes  of  Shrewfbury,  Marlbo- 
rough, Argyle,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  firft  dif- 
tindtion.  In  this  declaration  he  mentioned  the  good 
intentions  of  his  filter  towards  him,  which  were  pre- 
vented by  her  deplorable  death.  Fie  obferved  that 
his  people,  inltead  of  doing  him  and  themfelves 
jultice,  had  proclaimed  for  their  King  a foreign 
Prince,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  and  inconteft- 
able  laws  of  hereditary  right,  which  their  pretended 
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ACts  of  Settlement  could  never  abrogate.  TheleCHAP. 
papers  being  delivered  to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  J 

the  King  refufed  an  audience  to  the  Marquis  de 
Lamberti,  minifter  from  the  Duke  or  Lorraine,  on 
the  fuppofition  that  this  manifefto  could  not  have 
been  prepared  or  tranfmitted  without  the  knowledge 
and  countenance  of  his  mailer.  The  Marquis  ha- 
ving communicated  this  circumftance  to  the  Duke, 
that  Prince  abfolutely  denied  his  having  been  privy 
to  the  tranfa&ion,  and  declared  that  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George  came  into  Lorraine  by  the  directions 
of  the  French  King,  whom  the  Duke  could  not  dif- 
oblige  without  expofing  his  territories  to  invafion. 
Notwithllanding  this  apology,  the  Marquis  was 
given  to  underlhand,  that  he  could  not  be  admitted 
to  an  audience  until  the  Pretender  fhould  be  removed 
from  the  dominions  of  his  mailer : he,  therefore, 
quitted  the  kingdom  without  further  hefitation.  Re- 
ligion was  Hill  mingled  in  all  political  difputes.  The 
High-churchmen  complained  that  impiety  and  he- 
refy  daily  gained  ground,  from  the  connivance,  or 
at  leafh  the  fupine  negligence  of  the  Whig  prelates. 

The  Lower  Houfe  of  Convocation  had,  before  the 
Queen’s  death,  declared  that  a book  publifhed  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  under  the  title  of  t(  The  Scrip- 
“ ture  Doclrine  of  the  Trinity,”  contained  affer- 
tions  contrary  to  the  catholick  faith.  They  fent 
up  extracts  from  this  performance  to  the  Bilhops  ; 
and  the  Doctor  wrote  an  anfwer  to  their  objections. 

He  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  an  apology,  which 
he  prefented  to  the  Upper  Houfe:  but  apprehend- 
ing it  might  be  publifhed  feparately,  and  mifunder- 
ffcood,  he  afterwards  delivered  an  explanation  to  the 
Billiop  of  London.  This  was  fatisfa&ory  to  the 
Bilhops ; but  the  Lower  Lloufe  refolved,  that  it 
was  no  recantation  of  his  heretical  aflertions.  The 
difputes  about  the  Trinity  increafing,  the  Arch- 
bilhops  and  Bilhops  received  directions,  which  were 
publifhed,  for  preferring  unity  in  the  Church,  the 
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book  purity  of  the  Chriftian  faith  concerning  the  Holy 
IL  Trinity,  and  for  maintaining  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
17,4t  the  State.  By  thefe  every  preacher  was  reftridted 
from  delivering  any  other  dodtrine  that  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  refpedt  to  the 
Trinity  j and  from  intermeddling  in  any  affairs  of 
State  or  Government.  The  like  prohibition  was 
extended  to  thofe  who  fhould  write,  harangue,  or 
difpute  on  the  fame  fubjedts. 

§ VIII.  The  Parliament  being  diffolved,  another 
was  called  by  a very  extraordinary  proclamation,  in 
which  the  King  complained  of  the  evil  defigns  of 
men  difaffedted  to  his  fucceffion  3 and  of  their  having 
mifreprefented  his  condudt  and  principles.  He  men- 
tioned the  perplexity  of  publick  affairs,  the  interrup- 
tion of  commerce,  and  the  heavy  debts  of  the  nation. 
He  expreffed  his  hope  that  his  loving  fubjects  would 
fend  up  to  Parliament  the  fitted:  perfons  to  redrefs 
the  prefent  diforders 3 and  that,  in  the  eledtions, 
they  would  have  a particular  regard  to  fuch  as  had 
expreffed  a firm  attachment  to  the  Proteffant  fuc- 
ceffion when  it  was  in  danger.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Proteffant  fucceffion  was  ever  in  danger. 
Plow  then  was  this  declaration  to  be  interpreted? 
People  in  general  conftrued  it  into  a defign  to  main- 
tain party  diftindtions,  and  encourage  the  Whigs  to 
the  full  exertion  of  their  influence  in  the  eledtions  5 
into  a renunciation  of  the  Tories 3 and  as  the  firft 
fiafh  of  that  vengeance  which  afterwards  was  feen  to 
burft  upon  the  heads  of  the  late  miniftry.  When 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  returned  from  Holland,  all  his 
papers  were  feifed  by  an  order  from  the  Secretary’s 
office.  Mr.  Prior  was  recalled  from  France,  and 
promifed  to  difcover  all  he  knew  relating  to  the 
condudt  of  Oxford’s  adminiftration.  Uncommon 
vigour  was  exerted  on  both  fides  in  the  eledtions  3 
but,  by  dint  of  the  monied  intereff,  which  prevailed 
in  moft  of  the  corporations  through  the  kingdom, 
and  the  countenance  of  the  miniftry,  which  will 
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always  have  weight  with  needy  and  venal  electors,  a c H ^ 
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great  majority  of  Whigs  was  returned  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 

§ IX.  When  this  new  Parliament  affembled  on 
the  feventeenth  day  of  March  at  Weftminfter,  Mr. 
Spencer  Compton  was  chofen  Speaker  of  the  Com- 
mons. On  the  twenty- firft  day  of  the  month,  the 
King  appeared  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  delivered 
to  the  Chancellor  a written  fpeech,  which  was  read 
in  prefence  of  both  Houfes.  Elis  Majefly  thanked 
his  faithful  and  loving  fubjedts  for  that  zeal  and  firm- 
nefs  they  had  fhown  in  defence  of  the  Proteftant 
fucccftion,  againft  all  the  open  and  fecret  practices 
which  had  been  ufed  to  defeat  it.  He  told  them, 
that  fome  conditions  of  the  peace,  effential  to  the 
fecuritv  and  trade  of  Great-Britain,  were  not  yet 
duely  executed  ; and  that  the  performance  of  the 
whole  might  be  looked  upon  as  precarious,  until 
defenfive  alliances  fhould  be  formed  to  guarantee 
the  prefent  treaties.  He  obferved,  that  the  Preten- 
der boafted  of  the  affiftance  he  expedted  in  England, 
to  repair  his  former  difappointments  : that  great  part 
of  the  national  trade  was  rendered  impracticable  : 
and  that  the  publick  debts  were  furprifingly  increafed, 
even  fince  the  fatal  ceffation  of  arms.  Ele  gave  the 
Commons  to  underhand,  that  the  branches  of  the 
revenue  formerly  granted  for  the  fupport  of  the  civil 
government,  were  fo  far  encumbered  and  alienated, 
that  the  produce  of  the  funds  which  remained,  and 
had  been  granted  to  him,  would  fall  fhort  of  what 
was  at  Hrlt  defigned  for  maintaining  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Crown:  that  as  it  was  his,  and  their 
happinefs  to  fee  a Prince  of  Wales  who  might  in  due 
time  fucceed  him  on  the  throne,  and  to  fee  him 
bleffed  with  many  children  ; thefe  circumftances 
would  naturally  occafion  an  expence  to  which  the 
nation  had  not  been  for  many  years  accuftomed ; 
and,  therefore,  he  did  not  doubt  but  they  would 
think  of  it  with  that  affection  which  he  had  reafon 
Vol.  II,  X to 
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to  hope  from  his  Commons.  He  defired  that  no 
unhappy  divifions  of  parties  might  divert  them  from 
purfuing  the  common  intereft  of  their  country.  He 
declared  that  the  eftablifhed  conftitution  in  Church 
and  State  fhould  be  the  rule  of  his  government  ; and 
that  the  happinefs,  eafe,  and  profperity  of  his  peo- 
ple fhould  be  the  chief  care  of  his  life.  He  con- 
cluded with  expreffing  his  confidence,  that  with 
their  alliftance  he  fhould  difappoint  the  defigns  of 
thofe  who  wanted  to  deprive  him  of  that  bleffing 
which  he  nroft  valued,  the  affection  of  his  people. 

§ X.  Speeches  fuggefted  by  a vindictive  miniftry 
better  became  the  leader  of  an  incenfed  party,  than 
the  Father  and  Sovereign  of  a divided  people. 
This  declaration  portended  meafures  which  it  was 
the  intereft  of  the  Crown  to  avoid,  and  fuited  the 
temper  of  the  majority  in  both  Houfes,  which 
breathed  nothing  but  aeftruCtion  to  their  political 
adverlaries.  The  Lords,  in  their  addrefs  of  thanks, 
profefted  their  hope  that  his  Majefty,  afiifted  by  the 
Parliament,  would  be  able  to  recover  the  reputation 
of  the  kingdom  in  foreign  parts,  the  lofs  of  which 
they  hoped  to  convince  the  world  by  their  adtions 
was  by  no  means  to  be  imputed  to  tire  nation  in  ge- 
neral. The  Tories  faid  this  was  an  invidious  re- 
flexion, calculated  to  miflead  and  inflame  the  peo- 
ple i for  the  reputation  of  tire  kingdom  had  never 
been  fo  high  as  at  this  very  juncture.  The  Com- 
mons pretended  aftonilliment  to  find  that  any  condi- 
tions of  the  late  peace  fhould  not  yet  be  duely  exe- 
cuted ; and  that  care  was  not  taken  to  form  fuch 
alliances  as  might  have  rendered  the  peace  not  pre- 
carious. They  declared  their  refolution  to  enquire 
into  tlrefe  fatal  mifearriages ; to  trace  out  thofe 
meafures  whereon  the  Pretender  placed  his  hopes, 
and  bring  the  authors  of  them  to  condign  punifh- 
nrent.  Thefe  addreffes  were  not  voted  without 
oppofition.  In  the  Houle  of  Lords,  the  Dukes  of 
Buckingham  and  Shrewfburv,  the  Earl  of  Anglefey, 
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the  Archbifnop  of  York,  and  other  Peers,  both  fe-  cha  p. 
cular  and  ecdefiaftical,  obferved,  that  their  addrefs  *• 
was  injurious  to  the  late  Queen’s  memory,  arid  would  1?I4> 
lerve  only  to  increafe  thofe  unhappy  divifions  that 
diffracted  the  kingdom.  In  the  Lower  Houfe,  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Bromley,  Mr.  Shippen, 

General  Rofs,  Sir  William  Whitelock,  and  other 
members,  took  exceptions  to  paffiages  of  the  fame 
nature,  in  the  addrefs  which  the  Commons  had 
prepared.  They  were  anfwefed  by  Mr.  Walpole, 

Mr.  Pulteney,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope.  Tliefe 
gentlemen  took  occafion  to  declare,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  endeavours  which  had  been  ufed  to 
prevent  a difeovery  of  the  late  mifmanagements,  by 
conveying  away  feveral  papers  from  the  Secretary’s v 
office,  vet  the  government  had  fufficient  evidence 
left,  to  prove  the  late  miniftry  the  moft  corrupt  that 
ever  fat  at  the  helm : that  thofe  matters  would  foon 
be  laid  before  the  Lloufe,  when  it  would  appear 
that  a certain  Engliffi  General  had  adled  in  concert 
with,  if  not  received  orders  from,  Marefchal  de 
Villars.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  had  hitherto-  ap- 
peared in  publick,  as  ufual,  with  remarkable  fere- 
nity,  and  lpoke  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  with  great 
freedom  and  confidence,  thought  it  was  now  high 
time  to  coniult  his  perfonal  fatety.  He  accordingly  Boyer, 
withdraw  to  the  Continent,  leaving  a letter  which 
was  afterwards  printed  in  his  juftification.  In  this  BdingQ 
paper,  he  declared  he  had  received  certain  and  re- Voltauc« 
peated  informations,  that  a refolution  was  taken  to 
purlue  him  to  the  fcaffolcl  : that  if  there  had  been 
the  leaft  reafon  to  hope  for  a fair  and  open  trial, 
after  having  been  already  prejudged,  unheard,  by 
the  two  Houles  of  Parliament,  he  ffiould  not  have 
declined  the  ftri&eft  examination.  He  challenged 
the  moft  inveterate  of  his  enemies  to  produce  any 
one  inftance  of  criminal  correfpondence,  or  the  leaft 
corruption  in  any  part  of  the  adminiftration  in  which 
he  was  concerned.  He  Paid,  if  his  zeal  for  the  ho- 
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book  nour  and  dignity  of  his  royal  miftrefs,  and  the  true 
IL  intereft  of  his  country,  had  any  where  tranfported 
,714.  Him  to  let  flip  a warm  and  unguarded  expreffion,  he 
hoped  the  moil  favourable  interpretation  would  be 
put  upon  it.  He  affirmed,  that  he  had  ferved  her 
Majefty  faithfully  and  dutifully,  in  that  efpecially 
which  fhe  had  moft  at  heart,  relieving  her  people 
from  a bloody  and  expen  five  war  ; and  that  he  had 
always  been  too  much  an  Englishman  to  facrifi.ce  the 
inter-efc  of  his  country  to  any  foreign  Ally  what  o- 
tver. 

An.  1715.  § XI.  In  the  midfl  of  all  this  violence  againft  the 

late  minifters,  friends  were  not  wanting  to  efpoufe 
their  caufe  in  the  face  of  oppofition  ; and  even  in 
feme  addrefies  to  the  King  their  conduct  was  jufti- 
jfied.  Nay,  fome  individuals  had  courage  enough 
to  attack  the  prefent  adminiflration.  When  a mo- 
tion was  made  in  the  Houle  of  Commons,  to  confi- 
der  the  King’s  proclamation  for  calling  a new  Par- 
liament, Sir  William  Whitelocke,  member  for  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  boldly  declared  it  was  unpre- 
cedented and  unwarrantable.  Being  called  upon  to 
explain  himfelf,  he  made  an  apology.  Neverthe- 
less, Sir  William  Wyndham  rifing  up,  laid,  the 
proclamation  was  not  only  unprecedented  and  un- 
warrantable, but  even  of  dangerous  confequence  to 
the  very  being  of  Parliaments.  When  challenged 
to  juftify  his  charge,  he  obferved,  that  every  mem- 
ber was  free  to  fpeak  his  thoughts.  Some  exclaim- 
ed, <c  The  lower!  the  Tower!”  A warm  debate 
enfued  ; Sir  William  being  ordered  to  withdraw, 
was  accompanied  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
members  ; and  thofe  who  remained  in  the  Eloufe 
relolved.  That  he  ffiould  be  reprimanded  by  the 
Speaker.  He  was  accordingly  rebuked,  for  having 
prefumed  to  refledt  on  his  Majefly’s  proclamation, 
and  having  made  an  unwarrantable  ufe  of  the  free- 
dom  of  fpeech  granted  by  his  Majefty.  Sir  William 
he  was  not  confcious  of  having  offered  any 
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indignity  to  his  Majefly,  or  of  having  been  guilty  of 
a breach  of  privilege:  that  he  acquiefced  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  Houle ; but  had  no  thanks  to 
give  to  thofe  gentlemen  who,  under  pretence  of  le- 
nity, had  fubje&cd  him  to  this  cenfure. 

§ XII.  On  the  ninth  day  of  April,  General  Stan- 
hope delivered  to  the  Houle  of  Commons  fourteen 
volumes,  confiding  of  all  the  papers  relating  to  the 
late  negociations  of  peace  and 'commerce,  as  well 
as  to  the  ceflfation  of  arms;  and  moved  that  they 
might  be  referred  to  a feleft  committee  of  twenty 
perfons,  who  fhould  digeft  the  fubftance  of  them 
under  proper  heads,  and  report  them,  with  their 
obfervations  to  the  Houfe.  One  more  was  added  to 
the  number  of  this  fecret  committee,  which  was 
. chofen  by  ballot;  and  met  that  fame  evening. 
Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  original  chairman,  being  taken 
ill,  was  fucceeded  in  that  place  by-  Mr.  Stanhope.. 
The  whole  number  was  fubdivided  into  three  com- 
mittees: to  each  a certain  number  of  books  was 
allotted  ; and  they  carried  on  the  enquiry  with  great 
eagernefs  and  expedition.  Before  this  meafure  was 
taken,  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  Bifhop  of  Sarum,  died 
of  a pleuritick  fever,  in  the  leventy-fecond  year  of 
his  age  : immediately  after  the  committee  had  begun 
to  a<5t,  the  Whig  party  loll  one  of  their  warmefl 
champions,  by  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Whar- 
ton, a nobleman  pofTefTed  of  happy  talents  for  the 
cabinet,  the  fenate,  and  the  common  feenes  of  life; 
talents,  which  a life  of  pleafure  and  libertinifm  did 
not  prevent  him  from  employing  with  furprizing 
vigour  and  application.  The  committee  of  the 
Lower  Houfe  taking  the  civil-lift  into  confideration, 
examined  feveral  papers  relating  to  that  revenue. 
The  Tories  obferved,  that  from  the  feven  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  granted  annually  to  King  William, 
fifty  thoufand  pounds  were  allotted  to  the  late  Queen, 
when  Princefs  of  Denmark  ; twenty  thoufand  pounds 
to  the  Duke  of  Gloucefler ; and  twice  that  fum  as 
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book  a dowry,  to  James’s  Queen : that  near  two  hundred 

lI- thoufand  pounds  had  been  yearly  deducted  from 

g t the  revenues  of  the  late  Queen’s  civil-lift,  and  ap- 
plied to  other  ufes ; notwithstanding  which  deduc- 
tion, fne  had  honourably  maintained  her  family, 
and  fupported  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  debate  fome  warm  altercation  pafied 
between  Lord  Guernfey  and  one  of  the  members, 
who  affirmed  that  the  late  miniftry  had  ufed  the 
Whigs,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  nation  in  luch  a 
manner,  that  nothing  they  fhould  fufrer  could  be 
deemed  hardfhip.  At  length  the  Houfe  agreed  that 
the  fum  of  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  clear 
fhould  be  granted  for  the  civil-lift  during  his 
Majefty’s  life.  A motion  being  made  for  an  addrefs 
againft  penfions,  it  was  oppofed  by  Mr.  Walpole, 
and  over-ruled  by  the  majority,  r The  Lords  palled 
the  bill  for  regulating  the  land  forces,  with  fome 
amendments. 

§ XIII.  On  the  eighteenth  day  of  May,  Sir  John 
Norris  failed  with  a ftrong  fquadron  to  the  Baltick, 
in  order  to  proteht  the  commerce  of  the  nation, 
which  had  fullered  from  the  King  of  Sweden,  who 
cau fed  all  fhips  trading  to  thofe  parts  to  be  feized 
and  confifcated.  That  prince  had  rejected  the  treaty 
of  neutrality  concerted  by  the  allies  for  the  fecurity 
of  the  empire ; and  considered  the  Lnglifh  and 
Dutch  as  his  enemies.  The  minifters  of  England 
and  the  States-General  had  prefented  memorials  to 
the  Regency  of  Sweden ; but  finding  no  redrefs,  they 
refolved  to  protect  their  trade  by  force  of  arms. 
After  the  Swedifh  General,  Steenboch,  and  his  army 
were  made  prifoners,  Count  Welien  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  adminiftrator  of  Holftein-Gottorp, 
by  which  the  towns  of  Stetin  and  Wifma  were  fe- 
queftered  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Pruffia* 
The  adminiftrator  engaged  to  fecure  them,  and  all 
the  reft  of  Swedifh  Pomerania,  from  the  Poles  and 
Muscovites  i but,  as  the  governor  of  Pomerania  re- 
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filled  to  comply  with  this  treaty,  thofe  allies  marched  chap. 

into  the  province,  fubdued  the  ifland  of  Rugen,  . t 

and  obliged  Stetin  to  furrender.  Then  the  governor  171.. 
confented  to  the  fequeftration,  and  paid  to  the  Poles 
and  Mufcovites  four  hundred  thoufand  rix-dollars, 
to  indemnify  them  for  the  expence  of  the  fiege. 

The  King  of  Sweden  returning  from  Turkey,  re- 
jected the  treaty  of  fequeftration,  and  infilled  upon 
Stetin’s  being  reftored,  without  his  repaying  the 
money.  As  this  monarch  likewife  threatened  to 
invade  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  chailife  his 
falfe  friends;  King  George,  for  the  fecurity  of  his 
German  dominions,  concluded  a treaty  with  the 
King  of  Denmark,  by  which  the  duchies  of  Bremen 
and  Verden,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Swede 
in  his  abfence,  were  made  over  to  his  Britanniek 
Majelly,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  immediately 
declare  war  againft  Sweden.  Accordingly,  he  took 
polTellion  of  the  duchies  in  0£tober;  published  a 
declaration  of  war  againft  Charles  in  his  German 
dominions;  and  detached  fix  thoufand  Hanoverians 
to  join  the  Danes  and  Pruflians  in  Pomerania. 

Thefe  allies  reduced  the  illands  of  Rugen  and 
Uledon,  and  attacked  the  towns  of  Wifmar  and 
Stralfund,  from  which  laft  place  Charles  was  obliged 
to  retire  in  a veflel  to  Schonen.  He  aftembled  a 
body  of  troops  with  which  he  propofed  to  pafs  the 
Sound  upon  the  ice,  and  attack  Copenhagen ; but 
was  difappointed  by  a fudden  thaw.  Neverthelefs, 
he  refilled  to  return  to  Stockholm,  which  he  had 
not  feen  for  lixteen  years;  but  remained  at  Carlef- 
croon,  in  order  to  haften  his  fleet  for  the  relief  of 
Wifmar. 

§ XIV.  TheTpirit  of  difeontent  and  difaffedlion 
feemed  to  gain  ground  every  day  in  England.  Not- 
withftanding  proclamations  againft  riots,  and  orders 
of  the  juftices  for  maintaining  the  peace,  repeated 
tumults  were  raifed  by  the  malcontents  in  the  cities 
of  London  and  Weftminfter.  Thofe  who  celebrated 
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book  the  anniverfary  of  the  King’s  birth- day  with  the 
^ ir*  , ufual  marks  of  joy  and  feftivity  were  infulted  by  the 
,7j5.  populace;  but,  next  day,  which  was  the  anniverfary 
of  the  reftoration,  the  whole  city  was  lighted  up 
with  bonfires  and  illuminations  and  echoed  with  the 
found  of  mirth  and  tumultuous  rejoicing.  The 
people  even  obliged  the  life-guards  who  patroled 
through  the  ftreets,  to  join  in  the  cry  of  <c  High- 
church  and  Ormond !”  and  in  Smithfield  they  burned 
the  picture  of  King  William.  Thirty  perfons  were 
imprifoned  for  being  concerned  in  thefe  riots.  One 
Bournois,  a fchoolm after,  who  affirmed  that  King 
George  had  no  right  to  the  crown,  was  tried,  and 
fcourged  through  the  city,  writh  fuch  feverity,  that 
in  a few  days  he  expired  in  the  utmoft  torture.  A 
frivolous  incident  ferved  to  increafe  the  popular  fer- 
ment. The  fhirts  allowed  to  the  firft  regiment  of 
guards,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
were  fo  coarfe,  that  the  foldiers  could  hardly  be 
perfuaded  to  wear  them.  Some  were  thrown  into 
the  garden  of  the  King’s  palace,  and  into  that 
which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  A 
detachment,  in  march’ ng  through  the  city,  pro- 
duced them  to  the  view  of  the  fhopkeepers  and 
paffengers,  exclaiming,  ff  Thefe  are  the  Hanover 
fhirts.”  The  court  being  informed  of  this  clamour, 
ordered  thofe  new  fhirts  to  be  burned  immediately, 
but  even  this  facrifice,  and  an  advertifement  pub- 
lifhed  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  his  own  vin- 
dication, did  not  acquit  that  general  of  a fulpicion 
that  he  was  concerned  in  this  mean  fjpecies  of  pe- 
culation. A reward  of  fifty  pounds  was  offered  by 
the  government  to  any  perfcn  that  would  difcover 
one  Captain  Wight,  who,  by  an  intercepted  letter, 
appeared  to  be  difaffedled  to  King  George;  and 
Mr.  George  Jefferies  was  fcized  at  Dublin,  with  a 
packet,  directed  to  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick’s.  Several  treafonable  papers  being 
found  in  this  packet,  were  tranfmitted  to  England : 
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Jefferies  was  obliged  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance  ;CHAP. 
and  Swift  thought  proper  to  abfcond.  ^ v !l  , 

§ XV.  The  Houfe  of  Lords,  to  demonftrate  their  17Ift 
abhorrence  of  all  who  ikould  engage  in  confpiracies 
again  ft  their  fovereign,  rejected  with  indignation  a 
petition  prefented  to  them  in  behalf  of  Blackburn, 

Cafils,  Barnarde,  Meldrum,  and  Chambers,  who 
had  hitherto  continued  prifoners,  for  having  con- 
fpired  againft  the  life  of  King  William.  On  the 
ninth  day  of  June,  Mr.  Walpole,  as  chairman  of 
the  fecret  committee,  declared  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  that  the  report  was  ready  j and  in  the 
mean  time  moved,  That  a warrant  might  be  ifiued 
by  Mr.  Speaker  for  apprehending  feveral  perfons, 
particularly  Mr.  Matthew  Prior  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Harley,  who  being  in  the  Houfe,  were,  immediately 
taken  inio  cuftody.  Then  he  recited  the  report, 
ranged  under  thefe  different  heads : die  clandeftine 
negociation  with  Monfieur  Menager : the  extraordi- 
nary meafures  purfued  to  form  the  congrefs  at 
Utrecht:  the  trifling  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries, 
by  the  connivance  of  the  Britifh  minifters : the  ne- 
gociation about  the  renunciation  of  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narchy : the  fatal  fufpenfion  of  arms : the  feizure  of 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  in  order  to  diftrefs  the  allies  and 
favour  the  French : the  Duke  of  Ormond’s  adting 
in  concert  with  the  French  general:  the  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke’s  journey  to  France,  to  negociate  a fepa- 
rate  peace  : Mr.  Prior’s  and  the  Duke  of  Shrewf- 
bury’s  negociation  in  France:  the  precipitate  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  at  Utrecht.  The  report  being 
read,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  moved,  That  the  con- 
fideration  of  it  ftiould  be  adjourned  to  a certain  day ; 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  report  fhould  be 
printed  for  the  perufil  of  the  members  : he  was 
feconded  by  the  Tories : a debate  enfued;  and  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  a great  majority. 

§ XVI.  This  point  being  gained,  Mr.  Walpole 
impeached  Henry  Lord  Vifcount  Bolingbroke  of 
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high-treafon,  and  other  high  crimes  and  mifde- 
meanours.  Mr.  Hungerford  declared  his  opinion, 
that  nothing  mentioned  in  the  report,  in  relation  to 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  amounted  to  high-treafon;  and 
General  Rofs  expreffed  the  fame  fentirnent.  Then 
Lord  Coningfby  Handing  up,  “ The  worthy  chair- 
man (laid  he)  has  impeached  the  hand,  but 
I impeach  the  head  : he  lias  impeached  the  clerk, 
and  I the  juftice : he  has  impeached  the  fcholar, 
and  I the  mailer.  I impeach  Robert  Earl  ot 
Oxford  and  Earl  Mortimer  of  high-treafon,  and 
other  crimes  and  mifdemeanours.”  Mr.  Auditor 
Harley,  the  Earl’s  brother,  fpoke  in  vindication  of 
that  minifter.  He  affirmed  he  had  done  nothing 
but  by  the  immediate  command  of  his  fovereign : 
that  the  peace  was  a good  peace,  and  approved  as 
fuch  by  two  Parliaments ; and  that  the  fadls  charged 
to  him  in  the  report  amounted  only  to  mifde- 
meanours  : if  the  fandlion  of  a Parliament,  which 
is  the  reprefentative  and  legiflature  of  the  nation, 
be  not  fufficient  to  proteCt  a minifter  from  the  ven- 
geance of  his  enemies,  he  can  have  no  fecurity. 
Mr.  Auditor  Foley,  the  Earl’s  brother-in-law,  made 
a fpeech  to  the  fame  purpofe:  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyll,  a 
ftaunch  Whig,  and  member  of  the  fecret  committee, 
exprefted  his  doubt,  whether  they  had  fufficient 
matter  or  evidence  to  impeach  the  Earl  of  high- 
treafon.  Neverthelefs,  the  Houfe  refolved  to  im- 
peach him,  without  a divifion.  When  he  appeared 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  next  day,  he  found  himfelf 
avoided  by  his  brother  peers,  as  infectious  ; and 
retired  with  figns  of  confufion.  Prior  and  Harley 
having  been  examined  by  fuch  of  the  committee  as 
were  juftices  of  the  peace  for  Middlefex,  Mr.  Wal- 
pole informed  the  Houfe  that  matters  of  fuch  im- 
portance appeared  in  Prior’s  examination,  that  he 
was  directed  to  move  them  for  that  member’s  being 
clofely  confined.  Prior  was  accordingly  impri- 
foned,  and  cut  off  from  all  communication.  On 
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the  twenty-firft  day  of  June,  Mr.  Secretary  Stan-  c H^-  p 
hope  impeached  James,  Duke  of  Ormond,  of  high-  _1_  , 

treafon,  and  other  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanours,  1715. 
Mr.  Archibald  Hutchinfon,  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  of  trade,  fpoke  in  favour  of  the  Duke.  He 
expatiated  on  his  noble  birth  and  qualifications  : he. 
enumerated  the  great  fervices  performed  to  the 
crown  and  nation  by  his  grace  and  his  anceftors : he 
obferved,  that  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  late  con- 
duct, he  had  only  obeyed  the  Queen’s  commands; 
and  he  affirmed  that  all  the  allegations  againft  him 
could  not,  in  the  rigour  of  the  law,  be  conftrued 
into  high-treafon.  Mr.  Hutchinfon  was  feconded 
by  General  Lumley,  who  urged  that  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  had  on  all  occalions  given  fignal  proofs  of 
his  affection  for  his  country,  as  well  as  of  perfonal 
courage;  and  that  he  had  generoufly  expended  the 
the  beft  part  of  his  eftate,  by  living  abroad  in  a moffi 
noble  and  fplendid  manner,  for  the  honour  of  his 
fovereign.  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyll  faid,  if  there  was 
room  for  mercy,  he  hoped  it  would  be  fhown  to  that 
noble,  generous,  and  courageous  peer,  who  had  in 
a courfe  of  many  years  exerted  thofe  great  accom- 
plifhments  for  the  good  and  honour  of  his  country : 
that,  as  the  ftatute  of  Edward  III.  on  which  the 
charge  of  high-treafon  againft  him  was  to  be 
grounded,  had  been  mitigated  by  fubfequent  a6ts, 
the  Houfe  ought  not,  in  his  opinion,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  a£t  againft  the  Duke,  but  only  im- 
peach him  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanours. 
General  Rofs,  Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  the 
fpeakers  of  that  party,  did  not  abandon  the  Duke 
in  this  emergency ; but  all  their  arguments  and  elo- 
quence were  loft  upon  the  other  fa&ion,  by  which 
they  were  greatly  outnumbered.  The  queftion 
being  put,  was  carried  for  the  impeachment  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  who  perceiving  every  thing  con- 
ducted by  a furious  fpirit  of  revenge,  and  that  he 
pould  not  expert  the  benefit  of  an  impartial  trial, 

confulted 
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K confulted  his  own  fafety,  by  withdrawing  himfelf 
from  the  kingdom.  On  the  twenty-fecond  day  of 
June,  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was  likewife  impeached 
by  Mr.  Aiffaby,  for  having  advifed  the  fatal  fufpen- 
fion  of  arms,  and  the  feizing  of  Ghent  and  Bruges; 
as  well  as  for  having  treated  the  moft  ferene  houfe 
of  Hanover  with  infolence  and  contempt.  He  was 
alfo  defended  by  his  friends,  but  overpowered  by 
his  enemies. 

§ XVII.  When  the  articles  againft  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  were  read  in  the  Houfe,  a warm  debate  arofe 
upon  the  eleventh,  by  which  he  was  charged  with 
having  advifed  the  French  King  in  what  manner 
Tournay  might  be  gained  from  the  States-General. 
The  queftion  being  put,  Whether  this  article 
amounted  to  high-treafon  ? Sir  Robert  Raymond, 
formerly  follicitor- general,  maintained  the  negative, 
and  was  fupported  not  only  by  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  and  the  Tories,  but  alfo  by  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyll. 
This  honeft  patriot  laid  it  was  ever  his  principle  to 
do  juffice  to  every  body,  from  the  higheft  to  the 
lowed: ; and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  an  honeft  man 
never  to  a£t  by  a fpirit  of  party : that  he  hoped  he 
might  pretend  to  have  fome  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom;  and  would  not  fcruple  to  declare, 
that,  in  his  judgment,  the  charge  in  queftion  did 
not  amount  to  high-treafon.  Mr.  Walpole  an- 
fwered  with  great  warmth,  that  there  were  feveral 
perfons  both  in  and  out  of  the  committee,  who  did 
not  in  the  lead:  yield  to  that  member  in  point  of 
honefty,  and  who  were  fuperior  to  him  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  laws,  yet  were  fatisfied  that  the  charge 
fpecified  in  the  eleventh  article  amounted  to  high- 
treafon.  This  point  being  decided  againft  the  Earl, 
and  die  other  articles  approved  by  the  Houfe,  Lord 
Coningfby,  attended  by  the  Whig  members,  im- 
peached the  Earl  of  Oxford  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  demanding,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he 
might  be  fequeftered  from  Parliament,  and  com- 
mitted 
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mitted  to  fafe  cuftody.  A motion  was  made,  that c p- 
the  confideration  of  the  articles  might  be  adjourned, 

After  a fhort  debate  the  articles  were  read:  then  the  1715. 
1'ory  lords  moved  that  the  judges  might  be  confulted. 

The  motion  being  rejected,  another  was  made,  that 
the  Earl  fhould  be  committed  to  fafe  cuftody : this 
occafioned  another  debate,  in  which  he  himfelf 
fpoke  to  the  following  purpofe : That  the  whole 
charge  might  be  reduced  to  the  negociations  and 
conclufion  of  the  peace  : that  the  nation  wanted  a 
peace,  he  faid,  nobody  would  deny : that  the  con- 
ditions of  this  peace  were  as  good  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, confidering  the  backwardnefs  and  relu&ancy 
which  fome  of  the  allies  fhowed  to  come  into  the 
Queen’s  meafures : that  the  peace  was  approved  by 
two  fuccefiive  Parliaments  : that  he  had  no  fhare  in 
the  affair  at  Tournay,  which  was  wholly  tranfacted 
by  that  unfortunate  nobleman  who  had  thought  fit 
to  ftep  afide : that,  for  his  own  part,  he  always  a£ted 
by  the  immediate  directions  and  commands  of  the 
late  Queen,  without  offending  againft  any  known 
law;  and,  being  juftified  by  his  own  confcience* 
was  unconcerned  for  the  life  of  an  infignificant  old 
mUn : that,  if  minifters  of  ftate,  acting  by  the  im- 
mediate commands  of  their  fovereign,  are  afterwards 
to  be  made  accountable  for  their  proceedings,  it 
might  one  day  or  other  be  the  cafe  with  all  the 
members  of  that  auguft  affembly : that  he  did  not 
doubt  their  lordfhips,  out  of  regard  to  themfelves, 
would  give  him  an  equitable  hearing : and  that  in 
the  profecution  of  the  enquiry  it  would  appear  he 
had  merited  not  only  the  indulgence,  but  even  the 
favour  of  his  government.  cc  My  lords  (faid  he) 

“ 1 am  now  to  take  my  leave  of  your  lordfhips,  and 
<f  of  this  honourable  Ploufe,  prehaps  for  ever ; I fhall 
<f  lay  down  my  life  with  pleafure  in  a cauie  favoured 
“ by  my  late  dear  royal  miftrefs.  When  I confider 
“ that  I am  to  be  judged  by  the  juftice,  honour, 

<f  and  virtue  of  my  peers,  I fhall  acquiefce,  and 

“ retire  - 
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“ retire  with  great  content ; and,  my  lords,  God's 
;<c  will  be  done.”  The  Duke  of  Shrewfbury  having 
acquainted  the  Houfe  that  the  Earl  was  very  much 
indifpofed  with  the  gravel,  he  was  fuffered  to  re- 
main at  his  own  houfe,  in  cuflody  of  the  black-rod  1 
in  his  way  thither  he  was  attended  by  a great  mul- 
titude of  people,  crying,  <c  High-church,  Or- 
<c  mond,  and  Oxford,  for  ever!”  Next  day  he  was 
brought  to  the  bar j where  he  received  a copy  of 
the  articles,  and  was  allowed  a month  to  prepare  his 
anfwer.  Though  Dr.  Mead  declared  that  if  the 
Earl  fhould  be  lent  to  the  Tower  his  life  would  be  in 
danger,  it  was  carried,  on  a divifion,  that  he  fhould 
be  conveyed  thither  on  the  fixteenth  day  of  July. 
During  the  debate,  the  Earl  of  Anglefey  obferved 
that  thefe  impeachments  were  difagreeable  to  the 
nation ; and  that  it  was  to  be  feared  luch  violent 
meafures  would  make  the  fceptrc  fhake  in  the  King’s 
hands.  This  expreflion  kindled  the  whole  Houfe 
into  a flame.  Some  members  cried,  “To  the 
Tower!”  fome,  “ To  order!”  The  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland declared,  that  if  thefe  words  had  been 
ipoken  in  another  place  he  would  have  called  the 
perfon  that  fpoke  them  to  an  account : in  the  mean 
time,  he  moved  that  the  noble  lord  fhould  explain 
himfelf.  , Anglefey,  dreading  the  relentment  of  the 
Houfe,  was  glad  to  make  an  apology;  which  was 
accepted.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  was  attended  to 
the  Tower  by  a prodigious  concourfe  of  people,  who 
did  not  fcruple  to  exclaim  againfl  his  perfecutors.- 
Tumults  were  raifed  in  Staffordfhire,  and  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  againfl  the  Whig  party, 
which  had  depreflfed  the  friends  of  the  church,  and 
embroiled  the  nation.  The  Houfe  of  Commons 
prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  King,  defiring  that  the 
laws  might  be  vigoroufiy  executed  againfl  the  rio- 
ters. They  prepared  the  proclamation-a6l,  decree- 
ing that  if  any  perfons,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  un- 
lawfully afifembled,  fhould  continue  together  one 
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hour  after  having  been  required  to  difperfe  by  a c H A ? « 
juftice  of  peace  or  other  officer,  and  heard  the  pro- 
clamation  againft  riots  read  in  publick,  they  ffiould  1715; 
be  deemed"  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

§ XVIII.  When  the  King  went  to  the  Houfe  of 
Peers,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  July,  to  give  the 
royal  aflfent  to  this,  and  fome  other  bills,  he  told 
both  Houles,  that  a rebellion  was  actually  begun  at 
home;  and  that  the  nation  was  threatened  with  an 
invafion  from  abroad.  Pie,  therefore,  expe&ed 
that  the  Commons  would  not  leave  the  kingdom  in 
a defencelefs  condition,  but  enable  him  to  take  luch 
meafures  as  fhould  be  necelfary  for  the  publick 
fafety.  Addreffes  in  the  ufual  ftyie  were  imme- 
diately prefented  by  the  Parliament,  the  convoca- 
tion, the  common-council  and  lieutenancy  of 
London,  and  the  two  univerfities : but  that  of  Ox- 
ford was  received  in  the  mod  contemptuous  manner  5 
and  the  deputies  were  charged  with  difloyalty,  on 
account  of  a fray  which  had  happened  between  fome 
recruiting  officers  and  the  fcholars  of  the  uni'verfity. 

The  addreffes  from  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  and  the 
dilTenting  minifters  of  London  and  Weftminfter, 
met  -with  a much  more  gracious  reception.  The 
Parliament  forthwith  patted  a bill,  empowering  the 
King  to  fecure  fufpedted  perfons,  and  to  fufpend 
the  Habeas-Corpus-act  in  that  time  of  danger.  A 
claufe  was  added  to  a money-bill,  offering  the  re- 
ward of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  fuch  as 
fhould  feize  the  Pretender,  dead  or  alive.  Sir 
George  Byng  was  fent  to  take  the  command  of  the 
fleet : General  Earle  repaired  to  his  government  of 
Portfmouth : the  guards  were  encamped  in  Hyde- 
Park:  Lord  Irwin  was  appointed  governor  of  Hull, 
in  the  room  of  Brigadier  Sutton,  who,  together  with 
Lord  Windfor,  the  Generals  Rofs,  Webb,  and 
Stuart,  were  dilmiffed  from  the  fervice.  Orders 
were  given  for  railing  thirteen  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, 
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book  goons,  and  eight  of  infantry;  and  the  trained-band* 
n'  were  kept  in  readineis  to  fnpprefs  tumults.  In  the 
midft  of  thefe  tranfadions  the  Commons  added  fix 
articles  to  thofe  exhibited  againft  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford. Lord  Bolingbroke  was  impeached  at  the 
bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  by  Mr.  Walpole.  Bills 
being  brought  in  to  fummon  him  and  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  to  furrender  themfelves  by  the  tenth  of 
September,  or,  in  default  thereof,  to  attaint  them 
of  high-treafon,  they  patted  both  Houfes,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  aflent.  On  the  lafb  day  of  Auguft, 
the  Commons  agreed  to  the  articles  againft  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  which  being  prefented  to  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  the  Earl  made  a fpeech  in  his 
own  vindication.  He  complained  that  his  papers 
had  been  feized  in  an  unprecedented  manner.  He 
laid,  if  he  had  in  his  letters  or  difcourfe  dropped 
any  unguarded  expreflions  againft  fome  foreign  mi- 
nisters, while  he  had  the  honour  to  reprefent  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain,  he  hoped  they  would  not 
be  accounted  criminal  by  a Britifh  Houfe  of  Peers: 
he  defired  he  might  be  allowed  a competent  time  to 
anfwer  the  articles  brought  againft  him,  and  have 
duplicates  of  all  the  papers  which  had  either  been 
laid  before  the  committee  of  fecrecy,  or  remained  in 
die  hands  of  government,  to  be  uled  occafionally  in 
his  juftification.  This  requeft  was  vehemently  op- 
pofed  by  the  leaders  of  the  other  party,  until  the 
Earl  of  Ilay  reprefented  that,  in  all  civilifed  nations, 
all  courts  of  judicature,  except  the  Inquifition,  al- 
lowed the  perfons  arraigned  all  that  was  neceffary 
for  their  juftification  ; and  that  the  Houfe  of  Peers 
of  Great-Britain  ought  not,  in  this  cafe,  to  do  any 
thing  contrary  to  that  honour  and  equity  for  which 
they  were  fo  juftly  renowned  throughout  all  Europe. 
This  obfervation  made  an  impreftion  on  the  Houfe, 
which  refolved  that  the  Earl  lliould  be  indulged 
with  copies  of  fuch  papers  as  he  rpight  have  occa- 
fion  to  uie  in  his  defence. 

4 § XIX. 
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§ XIX.  On  the  third  day  of  September,  Ox-  C H A P. 
ford’s  anfwer  was  delivered  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
who  tranfmitted  it  to  the  Commons.  Mr.  Walpole,  I7,5. 
having  heard  it  read,  find  it  contained  little  more 
than  a repetition  of  what  had  been  fuggefted  in  fome 
pamphlets  and  papers  which  had  been  publifhed  in 
vindication  of  the  late  miniftry : that  it  was  a falfe 
and  malicious  libel,  laying  upon  his  Royal  Miftrefs 
the  blame  of  all  the  pernicious  meafures  he  had  led 
her  into,  againft  her  own  honour,  and  the  good  of 
his  country  : that  it  was  likewife  a libel  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commons,  fince  he  endeavoured  to 
clear  thole  perfons  who  had  already  confeflfed  their 
guilt  by  flight.  After  fome  debate,  the  Houfe  re- 
folved,  That  the  anfwer  of  Robert  Earl  of  Oxford 
fhould  be  referred  to  the  Committee  appointed  to 
dra\^  up  articles  of  impeachment,  and  prepare  evi- 
dence againft  the  impeached  Lords ; and  that  the 
Committee  Ihould  prepare  a replication  to  the  an- 
fwer.  This  was  accordingly  prepared,  and  fent  up 
to  the  Lords.  Then  the  Committee  reported,  That 
Mr.  Prior  had  grofsly  prevaricated  on  his  examina- 
tion, and  behaved  with  great  contemot  of  their  au- 

J O i 

thority.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Lord  Vifcount 
Bolingbroke  having  omitted  to  furrender  themfelves 
within  the  time  limited,  the  Houfe  of  Lords  ordered 
the  Earl-Marfhal  to  raze  out  of  the  lift  of  Peers 
their  names  and  armorial  bearings.  Inventories 
were  taken  of  their  perfonal  eftates  ; and  the  Duke’s 
atchievement,  as  Knight  of  the  Garter,  was  taken 
down  from  St.  George’s  Chapel  at  Windfor.  A man 
of  candour  cannot,  without  an  emotion  of  grief  and 
indignation,  refiedt  upon  the  ruin  of  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  Ormond,  in  the  perfon  of  a brave,  gene- 
rous, and  humane  Nobleman,  to  whom  no  crime 
was  imputed,  but  that  of  having  obeyed  the  com- 
mand of  his  Sovereign.  About  this  period,  the 
Royal  Aflent  was  given  to  an  act  for  encouraging 
loyalty  in  Scotland.  By  this  law  the  tenant  who 

^ °l.  IE  \ continued 
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continued  peaceable  while  his  lord  took  arms  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Pretender  was  inverted  with  the  property 
of  the  lands  he  rented : on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
decreed  that  the  lands  poflefled  by  any  perfon  guilty 
of  high-treafon  fhould  revert  to  the  iuperior  of  whom 
they  w'ere  held,  and  be  confolidated  with  the  fupe- 
riority;  and  that  all  entails  and  fettlements  of  eftates, 
fince  the  firft  day  of  Auguft,  in  favour  of  children, 
with  a fraudulent  intent  to  avoid  the  punifhment  of 
the  law  due  to  the  offence  of  high-treafon,  fhould 
be  null  and  void.  It  like  wife  contained  a claufe  for 
fummoning  fulpedted  perfons  to  find  bail  for  their 
good  behaviour,  on  pain  of  being  denounced  rebels. 
By  virtue  of  this  claufe  all  the  heads  of  the  Jacobite 
clans,  and  other  fufpedted  perfons,  were  fummoned 
to  Edinburgh  ; and  thofe  who  did  not  appear  were 
declared  rebels. 

§ XX.  By  this  time  the  rebellion  was  adtually 
begun  in  Scotland.  'The  diffentions  occafioned  in 
that  country  by  the  Union  had  never  been  wholly 
appeafed.  Even  fince  the  Queen’s  death,  addreffes 
were  prepared  in  different  parts  of  Scotland  againft 
the  Union,  which  was  deemed  a national  grievance; 
and  the  Jacobites  did  not  fail  to  encourage  this  aver^ 
iion.  Though  their  hopes  of  diffolving  that  treaty 
were  baffled  by  the  induftry  and  other  arts  of  the 
Revolutioners,  who  fecured  a majority  of  Whigs  in 
Parliament,  they  did  not  lay  afide  their  defigns  of 
attempting  fornething  of  confequence  in  favour  of 
the  Pretender ; but  maintained  a correfpondence  with 
the  malcontents  of  England,  a great  number  of  whom 
were  driven  by  apprehenfion,  hard  ufage,  and  refent- 
ment  into  a fyrtem  of  politicks,  which  otherwife  they 
would  not  have  elpoufed.  The  Tories  finding 
themfelves  totally  excluded  from  any  ffiare  in  the 
government  and  legiilature,  and  expofed  to  the  in- 
folence  and  fury  of  a fadlion  which  they  defpifed, 
began  to  wifh  in  earneft  for  a revolution.  Some  of 
them  held  private  confultations,  and  communicated 
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with  the  Jacobites,  who  conveyed  their  fentiments  c H A P. 
to  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  with  fuch  exaggera-  ^ T-  i 
tions  as  were  dilated  by  their  own  eagernefs  and  ,7IS. 
extravagance.  They  allured  the  Pretender  that  the 
nation  was  wholly  difaffe&ed  to  the  new  govern- 
ment ; and,  indeed,  the  clamours,  tumults,  and  con- 
vention of  the  people  in  general  countenanced  this 
alfertion.  They  promifed  to  take  arms  without  fur- 
ther delay  in  his  favour  j and  engaged  that  the  To- 
ries Ihould  join  them  at  his  firft  landing  in  Great- 
Britain.  They,  therefore,  befought  him  to  come 
over  with  all  poffible  expedition,  declaring  that  his 
appearance  would  produce  an  immediate  revolution. 

The  Chevalier  refolved  to  take  the  advantage  of  this 
favourable  difpofition.  He  had  recourfe  to  the 
French  King,  who  had  always  been  the  refuge  of 
his  family.  Louis  favoured  him  in  fecret ; and, 
notwithstanding  his  late  engagements  with  England, 
cherilhed  the  ambition  of  railing  him  to  the  throne 
of  Great-Britain.  He  fupplied  him  privately  with 
fums  of  money,  to  prepare  a fmall  armament  in  the 
port  of  Havre,  which  was  equipped  in  the  name  of 
Depine  d’Anicaut ; and,  without  all  doubt,  his  defign 
was  to  afifift  him  more  effectually,  in  proportion  as 
the  Englifh  fhould  manifeft  their  attachment  to  the 
Eloufe  of  Stuart.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Lord 
Boiingbroke,  who  had  retired  to  France,  finding 
themfelves  condemned  unheard,  and  attainted,  en- 
gaged in  the  fervice  of  the  Chevalier,  and  correfpond- 
ed  with  the  Tories  of  England. 

§ XXL  All  thefe  intrigues  and  machinations  were 
difcovered  and  communicated  to  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don by  the  Earl  of  Stair,  who  then  refided  as  Eng- 
lifh ambaffador  at  Paris.  He  vTas  a nobleman  of 
unqueftioned  honour  and  integrity,  generous,  hu- 
mane, difcerning,  and  refolute.  He  had  fignalized 
himfelf  by  his  valour,  intrepidity,  and  other  mili- 
tary talents,  during  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  s and 
he  now  adted  in  another  fphere  with  uncommon  vi- 
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book  gour,  vigilance,  and  addrefs.  He  detected  die  Che- 
11  • valier’s  fc  heme  while  it  was  yet  in  embryo,  and  gave 
fuch  early  notice  of  it  as.  enabled  the  King  of  Great- 
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Britain  to  take  effectual  meafures  for  defeating  the 


defign. 


All  the  Pretender’s  intereft  in  France  ex- 
pired with  Louis  XIV.  that  oftentatious  tyrant,  who 
had  for  above  half  a century  facrificed  the  repofe  of 
Chriftendorn  to  his  infatiate  vanity  and  ambition. 
At  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  fi r ft  day  of 
September,  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  devolved 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  adopted  a new  fyftem 
of  politicks,  and  had  already  entered  into  engage- 
ments with  the  Kin."  of  Great-Britain.  Inftead  of 
a hilling  the  Pretender,  he  amufed  his  agents  with 
myllerious  and  equivocal  exprelTiOns,  calculated  to 
frullrate  the  defign  of  the  expedition.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  the  more  violent  part  of  the  Jacobites  in  Great- 
Britain  believed  he  was  at  bottom  a friend  to  their 
cauie,  and  depended  upon  him  for  fuccour.  They 
even  extorted  from  him  a fum  of  money  by  dint  of 
importunities,  and  fome  arms ; but  the  veffel  -was 
fhipwrecked,  and , the  cargo  loft  upon  the  coaft  of 
Scotland. 

§ XXII.  The  partifans  of  the  Pretender  had  pro- 
ceeded too  far  to  retreat  with  fafetv;  and,  there- 
fore, refolved  to  try  their  fortune  in.  the  field.  The 
Earl  of  Mar  repaired  to  the  Highlands,  where  he 
held  confuitations  with  the  Marquiffes  of  Huntley 
and  Tuliibardine,  the  Earls  Marifchal  and  Southelk, 
the  Generals  Hamilton  and  Gordon,  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  Jacobite  clans.  Then  he  aflem bled . three 
hundred  of  his  own  vallals;  proclaimed  the  Preten- 
der at  Caftletown,  and  let  up  his  ftandard  at  Brae- 
Mar,  on  the  fixth  day  of  September.  By  this  time 
the  Earls  of  Home,  Wigtoun,  and  Kinnoul,  Lord 
Defkford,  and  Lockhart  of  Carnwath,  with  . other 
perfons  lufpeded  of  difaflfedion  to  the  prefent  go- 
vernment, were  committed  prifoners  to  the  caftle  of 
Edinburgh  ; and  Major  -General  W hetham  marched 
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with  the  regular  troops  which  were  in  that  kingdom 
to  fecure  the  bridge  at  Stirling.  Before  thefe  pre- 
cautions were  taken,  two  vefTels  had  arrived  at  Ar- 
broath from  Havre,  with  arms,  ammunition,,  and  a 
great  number  of  officers,  who  allured  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  that  the  Pretender  would  foon  be  with  them  in 
perfon.  The  death  of  Louis  XIV.  (truck  a general 
damp  upon  their  fpirits ; but  they  laid  their  account 
with  being  joined  by  a powerful  body  in  England. 
The  Earl  of  Mar,  by  .letters  and  m ullages,  pi  cked 
the  Chevalier  to  come  over  without  further  delay. 
He,  in  the  mean  time,  a (Turned  the  title  of  Lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  Pretender’s  forces,  and  pub- 
lii'hed  a declaration,  exhorting  the  people  to  take 
arms  for  their  lawful  lbvereign.  This  was  followed 
by  a Ihrewd  manifefto,  explaining  the  national  grie- 
vances, and  a (Turing  the  people  of  redrefs.  Some 
of  his  partifans  attempted  to  lurprize  the  caftle  of 
Edinburgh ; but  were  prevented  by  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  Colonel  Stuart,  Lieutenant-governor 
.of  that  fortrels.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  let  out  for 
.Scotland  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in 
North-Britain : the  Earl  of  Sutherland  fet  fail  in  the 
Queenborough  (hip  of  war  for  the  North,  where  he 
propofed  to  raife  his  vafTals  for  the  fervice  of  govern- 
ment; and  many  other  Scottifh  Peers  returned  to 
their  own  country,  in  order  to  fignalize  their  loyalty 
to  King  George. 

§ XXIII.  In  England  the  practices  of  the  Jaco- 
bites did  not  efcape  the  notice  of  the  minillry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Paul  was  imprifoned  in  the 
Gate-houle,  for  inlifting  men  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Pretender.  The  titular  Duke  of  Powis  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Power:  Lords  Lanfdown  and  Duplin 
were  taken  into  cuftody ; and  a warrant  was  ifiued 
for  apprehending  the  Earl  of  Jerfey.  The  King  de- 
fired  the  confent  of  the  Lower  Houfe  to  feize  and 
detain  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Sir  John  Packing- 
ton,  Mr.  Edward  Harvey  of  Combe,  Mr.  Thomas 
* Y 3 Fofter, 
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book  Fofler,  Mr.  John  Anftis,  and  Mr.  Corbet  Kynafton, 
J1,  who  were  members  of  the  Houfe,  and  fufpedted  of 
,7?5#  favouring  the  invafion.  The  Commons  unanimoufly 
agreed  to  the  propofal,  and  prefen  ted  an  addrefs, 
fignifying  their  approbation,  Harvey  and  Anftis 
were  immediately  fecured.  Forfter,  with  the  aftif- 
tance  of  fome  Popifh  Lords,  afTembled  a body  of 
men  in  Northumberland;  Sir  John  Packington  being 
examined  before  the  Council,  was  difmified  for  want 
of  evidence  : Mr.  Kynafton  abfconded  : Sir  William 
Wyndham  was  leized  at  his  own  houfe  in  Somerfet- 
fhire,  by  Colonel  Hufke  and  a mefienger,  who  fe- 
cured his  papers : he  found  means,  however,  to 
efcape  from  them ; but  afterwards  furrendered  him- 
felf,  and,  having  been  examined  at  the  Council- 
board,  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  His  father- 
in-law,  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  offered  to  become 
bound  for  his  appearance ; and  being  rejected  as  bail, 
expreffed  his  refentment  fo  warmly,  that  the  King 
thought  proper  to  remove  him  from  the  office  of 
Mafter  of  the  Horfe.  On  the  twenty-ftrft  day  of 
September,  the  King  went  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
and  paITed  the  bills  that  were  ready  for  the  Royal 
affent.  Then  the  Chancellor  read  his  Majefty’s 
ipeech,  expreffing  his  acknowledgement  and  fatif- 
fadtion,  in  confequence  of  the  uncommon  marks  of 
their  affedlion  he  had  received ; and  the  Parliament 
adjourned  to  the  fxth  day  of  October. 

§ XXIV.  The  friends  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart 
were  very  numerous  in  the  weftern  counties,  and  be- 
gan to  make  preparations  for  an  infurredlion.  They 
had  concealed  fome  arms  and  artillery  at  Bath,  and 
formed  a defgn  to  furprize  Briflol : but  they  were 
betrayed  and  difcovered  by  the  emjffaries  of  the 
government;  which  baffled  all  their  fchemes,  and 
apprehended  every  perfon  of  confequence  fufpedled 
of  attachment  to  that  caufe.  The  Univerfity  of 
Oxford  felt  the  rod  of  power  on  that  occafion. 
Major-General  Pepper,  with  a ftrong  detachment  of 
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dragoons,  took  poffeffion  of  the  city  at  day-break, 
declaring  he  would  ufe  military  execution  on  all 
ftudents  who  fhould  prefume  to  appear  without  the 
limits  of  their  refpective  colleges.  He  feized  ten 
or  eleven  perfons,  among  whom  was  one  Lloyd,  a 
coffeeman  ; and  made  prize  of  fome  horfes  and  fur- 
niture belonging  to  Colonel  Owen,  and  other  gentle- 
men. With  this  booty  he  retreated  to  Abingdon  ; 
and  Handalyde’s  regiment  of  foot  was  afterwards 
quartered  in  Oxford,  to  over-awe  the  Univerfity. 
The  Miniftry  found  it  more  difficult  to  fupprefs  the 
infurgents  in  the  northern  counties.  In  the  month 
of  Odober  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Mr.  Fonder 
took  the  field  with  a body  of  horfe,  and  being  joined 
by  fome  gentlemen  from  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
proclaimed  the  Pretender  in  Warkworth,  Morpeth, 
and  Alnwick.  The  firft  defign  was  to  feize  the  town 
•of  Newcaftle,  in  which  they  had  many  friends:  but 
they  found  the  gates  Unit  upon  them,  and  retired  to 
Hexham ; while  General  Carpenter  having  affembled 
a body  of  dragoons,  refolved  to  march  from  New- 
caftle, and  attack  them  before  they  fhould  be  rein- 
forced. The  rebels  retiring  northward  to  Woller, 
were  joined  by  two  hundred  Scottiffi  horfe  under  the 
Lord  Vifcount  Kenmuir,  and  the  Earls  of  Carnwath 
and  Wintoun,  who  had  fet  up  the  Pretender's  ftan- 
dard  at  Moffat,  and  proclaimed  him  in  different 
parts  of  Scotland.  The  rebels  thus  reinforced  ad- 
vanced to  Kelfo,  having  received  advice  that  they 
would  be  joiped  by  Mackintofh,  who  had  eroded 
the  Forth  with  a body  of  Highlanders. 

§ XXV.  By  this  time  the*Earl  of  Mar  was  at  the 
head  of  ten  thoufand  men  well  armed.  He  had  fe- 
cured  the  pafs  of  the  Tay  at  Perth,  where  his  head- 
quarters were  eftablifhed,  and  made  himfelf  rnafter 
of  the  whole  fruitful  province  of  Fife,  and  all  the 
fea-coaft  on  that  fide  ol  the  Frith  of  Edinburgh. 
He  feleded  two  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  com- 
manded by  Brigadier  Mackintofh,  to  make  adefeent 
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book  upon  the  Lothian  fide,  and  join  the  Jacobites  in 

^ n'  , that  county.,  or  fuch  as  fhould  take  arms  on  the  bor- 
1715.  ders  of  England.  Boats  were  afiembled  for  that 
purpofe;  and,  notwithftanding  all  the  precautions 
that  could  be  taken  by  the  King’s  fhips  in  the  Frith, 
to  prevent  the  defign,  above  fifteen  hundred  cholen 
men  made  good  their  paffage  in  the  night,  and 
landed  on  the  coaft  of  Lothian,  having  crolfed  an 
arm  of  the  fea  about  fixteen  miles  broad,  in  open 
boats  that  pafied  through  the  midft  of  the  King’s 
cruifers.  Nothing  could  be  better  concerted,  or 
executed  with  more  condudl  and  courage,  than  was 
this  hazardous  enterprize.  They  amufed  the  King’s 
flips  with  marches  and  counter- marches  along  the 
coaft,  in  fuch  a manner  that  they  could  not  polhbly 
know  where  they  intended  to  embark.  The  Earl  of 
Mar,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  from  Perth  to 
Dumblaine,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  crofs  the  Forth 
at  Stirling- bridge  : but  his  real  defign  was  to  divert 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  from  attacking  his  detachment 
which  had  landed  in  Lothian.  So  far  the  fcheme 
fucceeded.  The  Duke,  who  had  affembled  fome 
troops  in  Lothian,  returned  to  Stirling  with  the  ut- 
moft  expedition,  after  having  fecured  Edinburgh, 
and  obliged  Mackintofh  to  abandon  his  defign  on 
that  city.  This  partifan  had  actually  taken  poffdfion 
of  Leith,  from  wh&aee  he  retired  to  Seaton-houfe, 
near  Prefton-Fans,  which  he  fortified  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  he  could  not  be  forced  without  artillery. 
Here  he  remained  until  he  received  an  order  acrofs 
the  Frith  from  the  Earl  of  Mar,  to  join  Lord  Ken- 
irniir  and  the  Engliih  at  Kello,  for  which  place  he 
immediately  began  his  march,  and  reached  it  on  the 
twenty-fecund  day  of  October,  though  a good  num- 
ber of  his  men  had  deferted  on  the  route. 

§ XXVI.  The  Lord  Kenmuir,  with  the  Earls  of 
Vvintoun,  Nithfdale,  and  Carnwath,  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater  and  Mr.  Forfter,  with  the  Englifh  in- 
surgents, arriving  at  the  fame  time,  a council  of  war 
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was  immediately  called.  Wintoun  propofed  that 
they  fhould  march  immediately  into  the  weftern 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  join  General  Gordon,  who 
commanded  a ftrong  body  of  Highlanders  in  Argyle- 
fhire.  The  Englifh  infilled  upon  eroding  the 
'{'weed,  and  attacking  General  Carpenter,  whole 
troops  did  not  exceed  nine  hundred  dragoons. 
Neither  fcheme  was  executed.  They  took  the  route 
to  Jedburgh,  where  they  refolved  to  leave  Carpenter 
on  one  fide,  and  penetrate  into  England  by  the 
weftern  border.  The  Highlanders  declared  they 
would  not  quit  their  own  country ; but  were  ready 
to  execute  the  fcheme  propofed  by  the  Earl  of  Win- 
toun. Means,  however,  were  found  to  prevail  upon 
one  half  of  them  to  advance,  while  the  reft  returned 
to  the  Highlands.  At  Brampton,  Forfter  opened 
his  commiflion  of  General,  which  had  been  fent  to 
him  from  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  proclaimed  the  Pre- 
tender. They  continued  their  march  to  Penrith, 
where  the  Sheriff',  afiifted  by  the  Lord  Lonlclale  and 
the  Bifhop  of  Carlifle,  had  aflembled  the  whole 
poffe-comitatus  of  Cumberland,  amounting  to  twelve 
thoufand  men,  who  difperfed  with  the  utmoft  preci- 
pitation at  the  approach  of  the  rebels.  From  Pen  - 
rith, Forfter  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Kendal  and 
Lancafter  to  Prefton,  from  whence  Stanhope’s  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  and  another  of  militia,  imme- 
diately retired ; fo  that  he  took  pofieffion  of  the  place 
without  refiftance.  General  Willis  marched  againft 
the  enemy  with  fix  regiments  of  horfe  and  dra- 
goons, and  one  battalion  of  foot  commanded  by 
Colonel  Prefton.  They  had  advanced  to  the  bridge 
of  Kibble  before  Forfter  received  intelligence  of 
their  approach.  He  forthwith  began  to  raife  bar- 
ricadoes,  and  put  the  place  in  a poilure  of  defence. 
On  the  twelfth  day  of  November,  the  town  was 
brifkly  attacked  in  two  different  places : but  the 
King’s  troops  met  with  a very  warm  reception,  and 
were  repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs.  Next  day 
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book  General  Carpenter  arrived  with  a reinforcement  of 
11  • three  regiments  of  dragoons ; and  the  rebels  were 
invefted  on  all  Tides.  The  Highlanders  declared 
they  would  make  a Tally  fword  in  hand,  and  either 
cut  their  way  through  the  King’s  troops,  or  perifh 
in  the  attempt;  but  they  were  over-ruled.  Forfter 
fent  Colonel  Oxburgh  with  a trumpet  to  General 
Willis,  to  propofe  a capitulation.  He  was  given  to 
underftand,  that  the  General  would  not  treat  with 
rebels  ; but,  in  cafe  of  their  furrendering  at  difcre- 
tion,  he  would  prevent  his  foldiers  from  putting 
them  to  the  fword,  until  he  fhould  receive  further 
orders.  He  granted  them  time  to  confider  till  next 
morning,  upon  their  delivering  the  Earl  of  Der- 
wentwater  and  Mackintofh  as  hoftages.  When 
Forfter  fubmitted,  this  Highlander  declared  he  could 
not  promife  that  the  Scots  would  furrender  in  that 
manner.  The  General  defired  him  to  return  to  his 
people,  and  he  would  forthwith  attack  the  town,  in 
which  cafe  every  man  of  them  fhould  be  cut  in 
pieces.  The  Scottifh  noblemen  did  not  choofe  to 
run  the  rifque ; and  perfuaded  the  Highlanders  to 
accept  the  terms  that  were  offered.  They  accord- 
ingly laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  put  under  a 
ftrong  guard.  All  the  noblemen  and  leaders  were 
fecured.  Major  Nairn,  Captain  Lockhart,  Captain 
Shaftoe,  and  Enfign  Erfkine,  were  tried  by  a Court- 
martial  as  deferters,  and  executed.  Lord  Charles 
Murray,  fon  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  was  likewife 
condemned  for  the  fame  crime,  but  reprieved.  The 
common  men  were  imprifoned  at  Chefter  and  Liver- 
pool: the  noblemen  and  confiderable  officers  were 
lent  to  London,  conveyed  through  the  ftreets  pi- 
nioned like  malefactors,  and  committed  to  the  Tower 
and  to  Newgate. 

§ XXVII.  The  day  on  which  the  rebels  furren- 
dered  at  Prefton  was  remarkable  for  the  battle  of 
Dumblaine,  fought  between  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
and  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  commanded  the  Preten- 
der’s 
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dervs  forces.  This  nobleman  had  retreated  to  his  c 
camp  at  Perth,  when  he  underftood  the  Duke  was 
returned  from  Lothian  to  Stirling.  But  being  now 
-joined  by  the  northern  clans  under  the  Earl  of  Sea- 
forth,  and  thofe  of  the  well  commanded  bv  General 
Gordon,  who  had  flgnalized  himfelf  m the  fervice 
of  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  he  refolved  to  pafs  the 
Forth,  in  order  to  join  his  fouthern  friends,  that 
they  might  march  together  into  England.  With 
this  view  he  advanced  to  Auchterarder,  where  he 
reviewed  his  army,  and  reded  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  November,  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  appriied  of 
his  intention,  and  being  joined  by  fome  regiments 
of  dragoons  from  Ireland,  determined  to  give  him 
battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumblaine.  On 
the  twelfth  day  of  the  month,  Argyle  palled  the 
Forth  at  Stirling,  and  encamped  with  his  left  at  the 
village  of  Dumblaine,  and  his  right  towards  Sheriff- 
moor.  The  Earl  of  Mar  advanced  within  two  miles 
of  his  camp,  and  remained  till  day- break  in  order 
of  battle ; his  army  confiding  of  nine  thoufand 
effeftive  men,  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry.  In  the 
morning,  the  Duke,  underdanding  they  were  in 
motion,  drew  up  his  forces, . which  did  not  exceed 
three  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  on  the  heights  to 
the  north-ead  of  Dumblaine : but  he  was  outflanked 
both  on  the  right  and  left.  The  clans  that  formed 
part  of  the  centre  and  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  with 
Glengary  and  Clanronald  at  their  head,  charged  the 
left  of  the  King’s  army  fword  in  hand,  with  fuch 
impetuofity,  that  in  feven  minutes  both  horfe  and 
foot  were  totally  routed  with  great  daughter;  and 
General  Whetham,  who  commanded  them,  fled  at 
full  gallop  to  Stirling,  where  he  declared  that  the 
Royal  army  was  totally  defeated.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  commanded  in  per- 
son on  the  right,  attacked  the  left  of  the  enemy,  at 
the  head  of  Stair’s  and  Evans’s  dragoons,  and  drove 
them  two  miles  before  him,  as  far  as  the  water  of 
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Book  Allan : yet  in  that  fpace  they  wheeled  about,  and 
11  • attempted  to  rally  ten  times  ; fo  that  he  was  obliged 

to  prefs  them  hard,  that  they  might  not  recover 
from  their  confufion.  Brigadier  Wightman  follow- 
ed, in  order  to  fuflain  him  with  three  battalions  of 
infantry ; while  the  victorious  right  wing  of  the  re- 
bels having  purfued  Whetham  a considerable  way, 
returned  to  the  field,  and  formed  in  die  rear  of 
Wightman,  to  the  amount  of  five  thoufand  men. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle,  returning  from  the  purfuit, 
joined  Wightman,  who  had  faced  about,  and  taken 
pofiefiion  of  fome  enclofures  and  mud-walls,  in  ex- 
pedition of  being  attacked.  In  this  pollure  both 
armies  fronted  each  other  till  the  evening,  when 
the  Duke  drew  off  towards  Dumblaine,  and  the  re- 
bels retired  to  Ardoch,  without  mutual  moleftation. 
Next  day,  the  Duke  marching  back  to  the  field  of 
battle,  carried  off  the  wounded,  with  four  pieces  of 
cannon  left  by  the  enemy,  and  retreated  to  Stirling. 
Few  pri loners  were  taken  on  either  fide  : the  num- 
ber of  the  flain  might  be  above  five  hundred  of  each 
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army  ; and  botli  Generals  claimed  the  vidtory.  This 
battle  was  not  fo  fatal  to  the  Highlanders  as  the  lofs 
of  Inverncfs,  from  which  Sir  John  Mackenzie  was 
driven  by  Simon  Frazer  Lord  Lovat,  who,  contrary 
to  the  principles  he  had  hitherto  profeffed,  fecured 
this  important  poll  for  the  government ; by  which 
means  a free  communication  was  opened  with  the 
North  of  Scotland,  where  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  had 
railed  a confiderable  body  of  vaffals.  The  Marquis 
of  Huntley  and  the  Earl  of  Seafortli  were  obliged  to 
quit  the  rebel  army,  in  order  to  defend  their  own 
territories ; and  in  a little  time  fubmitted  to  King 
George:  a good  number  of  the  Frazers  declared 
with  their  chief  againfl  the  Pretender : the  Mar- 
quis of  Tullibardine  withdrew  from  the  army,  to 
cover  his  own  country ; and  the  clans,  feeing  no 
. likelihood  of  another  addon,  began  to  difperfe,  ac- 
cording to  cuftom. 

§ XXVIII. 
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§ XXVIII.  The  government  was  now  in  a con-  c H A P. 
dition  to  fend  ftrong  reinforcements  to  Scotland.  ^ h f 
Six  thcufand  men  that  were  claimed  of  the  States- 
General,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty,  landed  in  England, 
and  began  their  march  for  Edinburgh  : General  Ca- 
dogan  fet  out  for  the  fame  place,  together  with  Bri- 
gadier Petit,  and  fix  other  engineers  ; and  a train 
of  artillery  was  flipped  at  the  Tower  for  that  coun- 
try, the  Duke  of  Argyle  refolving  to  drive  the  Earl 
of  Mar  out  of  Perth,  to  which  town  he  had  retired 
with  the  remains  of  his  forces.  The  Pretender  ha- 
ving-been amufed  with  the  hope  of  feeing  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England  rife  up  as  one  man  in  his  be- 
half ; and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  having  made  a fruit- 
lefs  voyage  to  the  weftern  coaft,  to  try  the  difpofition 
of  the  people,  he  was  now  convinced  of  the  vanity 
of  his  expectation  in  that  quarter  ; and,  as  he  knew 
not  what  other  courfe  to  take,  he  refolved  to  hazard 
his  perfon  among  his  friends  in  Scotland,  at  a time 
when  his  affairs  in  that  kingdom  were  abfolutely 
defperate.  From  Bretagne  he  polled  through  part 
of  France,  in  difguife,  and  embarking  in  a fmall 
veffel  at  Dunkirk,  hired  for  that  purpofe,  arrived 
on  the  twenty- fecond  day  of  December  at  Peterhead, 
with  fix  gentlemen  in  his  retinue,  one  of  whom  was 
the  Marquis  of  Tinmouth,  fon  to  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick. He  paffed  through  Aberdeen  incognito,  to 
Fetteroffe,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Earls  of  Mar 
and  Marifchal,  and  about  thirty  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Hrlt  quality.  Here  he  was  folemnly 
proclaimed  : his  declaration,  dated  at  Commercy, 
was  printed  and  circulated  through  all  the  parts  in 
that  neighbourhood ; and  he  received  addreffes  from 
the  epifeopal  clergy,  and  the  laity  of  that  commu- 
nion in  the  diocele  of  Aberdeen.  On  the  fifth  day 
of  January,  he  made  his  publick  entry  into  Dundee  ; 
and  on  the  feventh  arrived  at  Scone,  where  he  feemed 
determined  to  Hay  until  the  ceremony  of  his  corona- 
tion fhould  be  performed.  From  thence  he  made 
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an  excuiTion  to  Perth,  where  he  reviewed  his  forces. 
Then  he  formed  a regular  council;  and  publifhed 
fix  proclamations  3 one  for  a general  thankfgiving, 
on  account  of  his  fafe  arrival  3 another  enjoining  the 
miniflers  to  pray  for  him  in  churches  3 a third  efta- 
blifhing  the  currency  of  foreign  coins  3 a fourth  fum- 
moning  the  meeting  of  the  convention  of  eflates  j a 
fifth  ordering  all  fencible  men  to  repair  to  his  ftan- 
dard  3 and  a fixth,  fixing  the  twenty-third  day  of 
January  for  his  coronation.  He  made  a pathetick 
fpeech  in  a grand  council,  at  which  all  the  chiefs  of 
his  party  affifted.  They  determined,  however,  to 
abandon  the  enterprife,  as  the  King's  army  was  re- 
inforced by  the  Dutch  auxiliaries,  and  they  them- 
felves  were  not  only  reduced  to  a fmall  number,  but 
hkewife  deftitute  of  money,  arms,  ammunition, 
forage,  and  provifion  3 for  the  Duke  of  Argvle  had 
taken  poffefiion  of  Burnt-ifiand,  and  tranfported  a 
detachment  to  Fife,  fo  as  to  cut  off  Mar’s  commu- 
nication with  that  fertile  country. 

§ XXIX.  Notw'ithftanding  the  feverity  of  the 
weather,  and  a prodigious  fall  of  fnow,  which  ren- 
dered the  roads  almoft  impaflable,  the  Duke,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  began  his  march  to 
Dumblaine,  and  next  day  reached  Tullibardine, 
where  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Pretender 
and  his  forces  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  retired 
towards  Dundee.  He  forthwith  took  pofieffion  of 
Perth  3 and  then  began  his  march  to  Aberbrothick, 
in  purfuit  of  the  enemy.  The  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  being  thus  hotly  purfued,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  embark  on  board  a fmall  French  fhip  that 
lay  in  the  harbour  of  Montrofe.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Melfort,  the  Lord 
Drummond,  Lieutenant-General  Bulkley,  and  other 
perfons  of  diftinftion,  to  the  number  of  feventeen. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  Englifh  cruizers,  they  ftretched 
over  to  Norway,  and  coafting  along  the  German 
and  Dutch  fhores,  arrived  in  five  days  at  Graveline. 

General 
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General  Gordon,  whom  the  Pretender  had  left  com-  chap, 
mander  in  chief  of  the  forces,  abided  by  the  Earl  ^ L < f 
Marifchal,  proceeded  with  them  to  Aberdeen,  where  I7iS> 
he  fecured  three  veflels  to  fail  northward,  and  take 
on  board  the  perfons  who  intended  to  make  their 
efcape  to  the  Continent.  Then  they  continued  their 
march  through  Strathfpey  and  Strathdown,  to  the 
hills  of  Badenoch,  where  the  common  people  were 
quietly  difmified.  This  retreat  was  made  with  fuch 
expedition,  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  with  all  his 
a&ivity,  could  never  overtake  their  rear-guard, 
which  confided  of  a thoufand  horfe,  commanded  by 
the  Earl  Marifchal.  Such  was  the  ifliie  of  a rebel  - 
lion that  proved  fatal  to  many  noble  families : a re- 
bellion which,  in  all  probability,  would  never  have 
happened,  had  not  the  violent  meafures  of  a Whig 
minidry  kindled  fuch  a flame  of  difcontent  in  the 
nation,  as  encouraged  the  partifans  of  the  Pretender 
to  hazard  a revolt. 

§ XXX.  The  Parliament  of  Ireland,  which  met 
at  Dublin  on  the  twelfth  day  of  November,  feemed 
even  more  zealous,  if  podible,  than  that  of  England, 
for  the  prefent  adminidration.  They  pafled  bills 
for  recognifing  the  King’s  title  ; for  the  fecurity  of 
his  perlon  and  government  j for  letting  a price  on 
the  Pretender’s  head ; and  for  attainting  the  Duke 
of  Ormond.  They  granted  the  fupplies  without  ®p- 
pofition.  All  thofe  who  had  addreded  the  late 
Queen  in  favour  of  Sir  Condantine  Phipps,  then 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  were  now  brought  upon 
their  knees,  and  cenfured  as  guilty  of  a breach  of 
privilege.  They  defired  the  Lords- judices  v/ould 
iiTue  a proclamation  againd  the  Popifh  inhabitants 
of  Limerick  and  Galway,  who,  prefuming  upon  the 
capitulation  figned  by  King  William,  claimed  an 
exemption  from  the  penalties  impofed  upon  other 
Papifts.  They  engaged  in  an  aflociation  againd  the 
Pretender,  and  all  his  abettors.  They  voted  the 
Earl  of  Anglefey  an  enemy  to  the  King  and  king- 
2 dom. 
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B o o K Join,  becaufe  he  advifed  the  Queen  to  break  the 
n.  army,  and  prorogue  the  late  Parliament ; and  they 

' T ' addreffed  the  King  to  remove  him  from  his  council 
and  fervice.  The  Lords- Juftices  granted  orders 
for  apprehending  the  Earls  of  Antrim  and  Weft- 
meath,  the  Lords  Natterville,  Cahir,  and  Dillon, 
as  perfons  fufpected  of  difaffedtion  to  the  govern- 
ment. Then  they  adjourned  the  two  Eloufes. 

§ XXXI.  The  King,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  Eng- 
lifli  Parliament,  which  met  on  the  ninth  of  January, 
told  them  he  had  reafon  to  believe  the  Pretender 
was  landed  in  Scotland  : he  congratulated  them  on 
the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  in  fuppreffmg  the  rebellion : 
on  the  conclufion  of  the  barrier  treaty  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  States- General,  under  his  guaran- 
tee : on  a convention  with  Spain  that  would  deliver 
the  trade  of  England  to  that  kingdom,  from  the  new 
impofitions  and  hardfhips  to  which  it  was  fubjedted 
in  confequence  of  the  late  treaties.  He  likewife 
gave  them  to  underfland,  that  a treaty  for  renewing 
all  former  alliances  between  the  Crown  of  Great- 
Britain  and  the  States-General  was  almoft  concluded; 
and  he  allured  the  Commons  he  would  freely  give 
up  all  the  eftates  that  fliould  become  forfeited  to  the 
Crown  by  this  rebellion,  to  be  applied  towards  de- 
fraying the  extraordinary  expence  incurred  on  this 
occafion.  The  Commons,  in  their  addrefs  of  thanks, 
declared  that  they  would  profecute,  in  the  mod  vi- 
gorous and  impartial  manner,  the  authors  of  thofe 
deftrudtive  councils  which  had  drawn  down  fuch 
miferies  upon  the  nation.  Their  refolutions  were 
fpeedy,  and  exadtly  conformable  to  this  declaration. 
They  expelled  Mr.  Forfter  from  the  Houfe.  They 
forthwith  impeached  the  Earls  of  Derwentwater, 
Nithfdale,  Carnwath,  and  Wintoun ; Lords  Wid- 
drington,  Kenmuir,  and  Nairn.  Thefe  noblemen 
being  brought  to  die  bar  of  the  Eloufe  of  Lords, 
heard  the  articles  of  impeachment  read  on  the  tenth 
day  of  January,  and  were  ordered  to  put  in  their 
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anfwers  on  the  fixteenth.  The  impeachments  being  c h a p. 

lodged,  the  Lower  Houfe  ordered  a bill  to  be  brought  J 

in  for  continuing  the  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Cor-  I7Ij. 
pus  Aft : then  they  prepared  another  to  attaint  the 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Lin- 
lithgow, and  Lord  John  Drummond.  On  the 
twenty-firft  day  of  January,  the  King  gave  the  Royal 
affent  to  the  bill  for  continuing  the  fufpenfion  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Aft.  He  told  the  Parliament  that 
the  Pretender  was  actually  in  Scotland,  heading  the 
rebellion,  and  afTuming  the  ftyle  and  title  of  King 
of  thefe  realms : he  demanded  of  the  Commons 
fuch  a fupply  as  might  dilcourage  any  foreign  power 
from  affiftins;  the  rebels.  On  Thurfday  the  nine- 
teenth  day  of  January,  all  the  impeached  Lords 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  articles  exhibited  againft  them, 
except  the  Earl  of  Wintoun,  who  petitioned  for  a 
longer  time,  on  various  pretences.  The  reft  received 
fentence  of  death  on  the  ninth  day  of  February,  in 
the  court  erected  in  Weftminfter-hall,  where  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  prefided  as  Lord  High- 
Steward  on  that  occafion.  The  Countefs  of  Nithf- 
dale  and  Lady  Nairn  threw  themfelves  at  the  King’s 
feet,  as  he  paffed  through  the  apartments  of  the  pa- 
lace, and  implored  his  mercy  in  behalf  of  their  huf- 
bands  : but  their  tears  and  entreaties  produced  no 
effeft.  The  council  refolved  that  the  fentence 
fhould  be  executed,  and  orders  were  given  for  that 
purpofe  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  the 
Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlefex. 

§ XXXlI.  The  Countefs  of  Derwentwater,  with 
her  filter,  accompanied  by  the  Ducheffes  of  Cleve- 
land and  Bolton,  and  feveral  other  Ladies  of  the  firft 
diftinftion,  was  introduced  by  the  Dukes  of  Rich- 
mond and  St.  Alban’s  into  the  King’s  bed-chamber, 
where  fhe  invoked  his  Majefty’s  clemency  for  her 
unfortunate  confort.  She  afterwards  repaired  to  the 
lobby  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  attended  by  the  Ladies 
of  the  other  condemned  Lords,  and  above  twenty 
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K others  of  the  fame  quality,  and  begged  the  intercef- 
fion  of  the  Houfe  : but  no  regard  was  paid  to  their 
petition.  Next  day,  they  petitioned  both  Houfes 
of  Parliament.  The  Commons  rejected  their  fuit. 
In  the  Upper  Houfe,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  deli- 
vered a petition  from  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  to 
whom  he  was  nearly  related,  at  the  fame  time  de- 
claring that  he  himfelf  fhould  oppofe  his  follicitation. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  expreffed  l'ome  companion  for 
the  numerous  family  of  Lord  Nairn.  Petitions  from 
the  reft  were  prefented  by  other  Lords,  moved  by 
pity  and  humanity.  Lord  Townfhend  and  others 
vehemently  oppofed  their  being  read.  The  Earl 
of  Nottingham  thought  this  indulgence  might  be 
granted:  the  Houle  affented  to  his  opinion;  and 
agreed  to  an  addreis,  praying  his  Majefty  would  re- 
prieve luch  of  the  condemned  Lords  as  fhould 
feem  to  deferve  his  mercy.  To  this  petition  the 
King  anfwered.  That  on  this  and  all  other  occafions 
he  would  do  what  he  thought  mod:  confiflent  with 
the  dignity  of  his  crown  and  the  lafety  of  his  people. 
The  Earl  of  Nottingham  Prefident  of  the  Council, 
his  brother  the  Earl  of  Aylefbury  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancafter,  his  fon  Lord  Finch  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Treafury,  his  kinfman  Lord 
Guernfey  Mailer  of  the  Jewel-office,  were  altoge- 
ther difmiffed  from  his  Majefty’s  fervice.  Orders 
were  difpatched  for  executing  the  Earls  of  Derwent- 
water and  Nithfdale,  and  the  Vifcount  of  Kenmuir, 
immediately ; the  others  were  refpited  to  the  feventh 
day  of  March.  Nithfdale  made  his  elcape  in  wo- 
men’s apparel,  furnifhed  and  conveyed  to  him  by 
his  own  mother.  On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Fe- 
bruary, Derwentwater  and  Kenmuir  were  beheaded 
on  Tower-hill.  The  former  was  an  amiable  youth, 
brave,  open,  generous,  hofpitable,  and  humane.  His 
fate  drew  tears  from  the  Ipedtators,  and  was  a great 
misfortune  to  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  He 
gave  bread  to  multitudes  of  people  whom  he  em- 
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ployed  on  his  eftate  : the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  chap, 
orphan  rejoiced  in  his  bounty.  Kenmuir  was  a vir-  L 
tuous  nobleman,  calm,  fenfible,  refolute,  and  re-  ^^t5, 
figned.  He  was  a devout  member  of  the  Englifh  Annais. 
church;  but  the  other  died  in  the  faith  of  Rome  : Bolingbr. 
both  adhered  to  their  political  principles.  On  the  in 

fifteenth  day  of  March,  Wintoun  was  brought  toParliam. 
trial,  and  being-  convi&ed  received  fentence  of  rindal* 
death.  Trials* 

§ XXXIII.  When  the  King  palled  the  land-tax  An.  1716. 
bill,  which  was  ulhered  in  with  a very  extraordinary 
preamble,  he  informed  both  Houfes  of  the  Preten- 
der’s flight  from  Scotland.  In  the  beginning  of 
April,  a commiflion  for  trying  the  rebels  met  in  the 
court  of  Common-Pleas,  when  bills  of  high-treafon 
were  found  againft  Mr.  Forfter,  Mackintofh,  and 
twenty  of  their  confederates.  Forfter  efcaped  from 
Newgate,  and  reached  the  Continent  in  fafety  : the 
reft  pleaded  Not- guilty,  and  were  indulged  with 
time  to  prepare  for  their  trials.  The  Judges,  ap- 
pointed to  try  the  rebels  at  Liverpool,  found  a con- 
fiderable  number  guilty  of  high  treafon.  Two-and- 
twenty  were  executed  at  Prefton  and  Manchefter: 
about  a thoufand  prifoners  fubmitted  to  the  King’s 
mercy,  and  petitioned  for  tranfportation.  Pitts, 
the  keeper  of  Newgate,  being  fufpedted  of  having 
connived  at  Forfter’s  efcape,  was  tried  for  his  life  at 
the  Old-Bailey,  and  acquitted.  Notwithftanding 
this  profecution,  which  ought  to  have  redoubled 
the  vigilance  of  the  jailors,  Brigadier  Mackintolh, 
and  feveral  other  prifoners,  broke  from  Newgate, 
after  having  maftered  the  keeper  and  turnkey,  and 
difarmed  the  fentinel.  The  court  proceeded  with 
the  trials  of  thofe  that  remained  ; and  a great  num- 
ber were  found  guilty  : four  or  five  were  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  at  Tyburn  : and  among  thefe 
was  one  William  Paul,  a clergyman,  who,  in  his 
laid  fpeech,  profefied  himfelf  a true  and  fincere  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  .but  not  of  the  revo- 
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book  lution  fchifmatical  Church,  whofe  Bifhops  had  abarr- 
Ir-  (doned  the  King,  and  fhamefully  given  up  their 
ecclefiaftical  rights,  by  fubmitting  to  the  unlawful, 
invalid,  lay-deprivations  authorifed  by  the  Prince  of 

Orange. 

§ XXXIV.  Though  the  rebellion  was  extinguifli- 
ed,  the  flame  of  national  diflfatisfablion  Hill  continued 
to  rage  : the  feverities  exercifed  againft  the  rebels 
increafed  the  general  difcontent : for  now  the  dan- 
ger was  blown  over  their  humane  paflions  began  to 
prevail.  The  courage  and  fortitude  with  which  the 
condemned  perfons  encountered  the  pains  of  death 
in  its  molt  dreadful  form,  prepoflefled  many  fpec- 
tators  in  favour  of  the  caufe  by  which  thole  unhappy 
victims  were  animated.  In  a word,  perlecution,  as 
ufual,  extended  the  herefy.  The  miniftry,  per- 
ceiving this  univerlal  diflatisfadtion,  and  dreading 
the  revolution  of  a new  Parliament,  which  might 
wreft  the  power  from  their  faction,  and  retort  upon 
them  the  violence  of  their  own  meafures,  formed  a 
refolution  equally  odious  and  effedlual  to  eftablilh 
their  adminiftration.  This  was  no  other  than  a 
fcheme  to  repeal  the  triennial  adt,  and  by  a new  law 
to  extend  the  term  of  Parliaments  to  feven  years. 
On  the  tenth  day  of  April,  the  Duke  of  Devonlhire 
reprefented,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  that  triennial 
eledtions  ferved  to  keep  up  party  diviflons ; to  raife 
and  foment  feuds  in  private  families ; to  produce 
ruinous  expences,  and  give  occafion  to  the  cabals 
and  intrigues  of  foreign  Princes  : that  it  became  the 
wifdom  of  fuch  an  augufl:  aflembly,  to  apply  proper 
remedies  to  an  evil  that  might  be  attended  with  the 
moll  dangerous  confequences,  efpecially  in  the  pre- 
lent  temper  of  the  nation,  as  the  fpirit  of  rebellion 
Hill  remained  unconquered.  He,  therefore,  pro- 
poled  a bill  for  enlarging  the  continuance  of  Par- 
liaments. He  was  feconded  by  the  Earls  of  Dorfet 
and  Rockingham,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  LordTownl- 
hend,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  that  party.  The  mo- 
tion 
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tionwas  oppofedby  the  Earls  of  Nottingham,  Abing-  chap* 
don,  and  Paulet.  They  obferved,  that  frequent 
Parliaments  were  required  by  the  fundamental  con-  i7l6, 
fbitution  of  the  kingdom,  afcertained  in  the  pradtice 
of  many  ages  : that  the  members  of  the  Lower 
Houle  were  chofen  by  the  body  of  the  nation,  lor  a 
certain  term  of  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
they  could  be  no  longer  reprefentatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, who,  by  the  Parliament’s  protradling  its  own 
authority,  would  be  deprived  of  the  only  remedy 
which  they  have  againft  thofe  who,  through  ignorance 
or  corruption,  betrayed  the  trull  repofed  in  them : that 
the  reafons  in  favour  of  fuch  a bill  were  weak  and  fri- 
volous : that,  with  refpedt  to  foreign  alliances,  no  Prince 
or  State  could  reafonably  depend  upon  a people  to 
defend  their  liberties  and  interells,  who  fhould  be 
thought  to  have  given  up  l'o  great  apart  of  their  own  : 
nor  would  it  be  prudent  in  them  to  wifh  fora  change 
in  that  conftitution  under  which  Europe  had  of  late 
been  fo  powerfully  fupported  : on  the  contrary,  they 
might  be  deterred  from  entering  into  any  engage- 
ments with  Great-Britain,  when  informed  by  the 
preamble  of  the  bill,  that  the  Popiffi  fadlion  was  fo 
dangerous  as  to  threaten  deftrudtion  to  the  govern- 
ment : they  would  apprehend  that  the  adminiftra- 
tion  was  fo  weak  as  to  want  fo  extraordinary  a prc- 
vifion  for  its  fafety : that  the  gentlemen  of  Britain 
were  not  to  be  milled  ; and  that  the  good  affedtions 
of  the  people  were  rellrained  within  the  limits  of 
the  Houle  of  Commons.  They  affirmed  that  this 
bill,  fir  from  preventing  the  expence  of  elections, 
would  rather  increafe  it,  and  encourage  every  fpe- 
cies  of  corruption  ; for  the  value  of  a feat  would 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  a Parlia- 
ment ; and  the  purchafe  would  rife  accordingly  : 
that  a long  Parliament  would  yield  a greater  tempta- 
tion, as  well  as  a better  opportunity  to  a vicious 
miniltry,  to  corrupt  the  members,  than  they  could 
poflibly  have  when  the  Parliaments  were  fhort  and 
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book  frequent : that  the  fame  reafons  urged  for  palling 
]1‘  the  bill  to  continue  this  Parliament  for  feven  years 
1716.  would  be  at  leaft  as  (trong,  and,  by  the  condudt  of 
the  miniftry,  might  be  made  much  ftronger  before 
the  end  of  that  term,  for  continuing,  and  even  per- 
petuating their  legiflative  power,  to  the  abfolute  fub-, 
verfion  of  the  third  efiate  of  the  realm.  Thefe  ar- 
guments ferved  only  to  form  a decent  debate,  after 
which  the  bill  for  feptennial  Parliaments  paffed  by  a 
great  majority  ; though  twenty  Peers  entered  a pro- 
tell.  It  met  with  the  fame  fate  in  the  Lower  Houfe, 
where  many  ftrong  objections  were  Rated  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  They  were  reprefented  as  the  effects  of  party 
fpleen  ; and,  indeed,  this  was  the  great  fpring  of 
adtion  on  both  fides.  The  queftion  for  the  bill  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative ; and  in  a little  time  it 
received  the  Royal  fandtion. 

§ XXXV.  The  rebellion  being  utterly  quelled, 
and  all  the  fufpedted  perfons  of  confequence  detained 
in  fafe  cuftody,  the  King  refolved  to  vifit  his  Ger- 
man dominions,  where  he  forefaw  a ftorm  gathering 
from  the  quarter  of  Sweden.  Charles  XII.  was 
extremely  exafperated  againft  the  Eledtor  of  Hanover, 
for  having  entered  into  the  confederacy  againft  him 
in  his  abience,  particularly  for  his  having  purchaled 
the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  which  confti- 
tuted  part  of  his  dominions ; and  he  breathed  no- 
thing but  revenge  againft  the  King  of  Great-Britain. 
It  was  with  a view  to  avert  this  danger,  or  prepare 
againft  it,  that  the  King  now  determined  upon  a 
voyage  to  the  Continent.  But  as  he  was  reftricted 
from  leaving  his  Britifn  dominions,  by  the  act  for 
the  further  limitation  of  the  Crown,  this  claufe  was 
repealed  in  a new  bill  that  paffed  through  both 
Tloufes  without  the  leaft  difficulty.  On  the  twenty- 
fixth  day  of  June,  the  King  clofed  the  feffion  with  a 
fpeech  upon  the  ufual  topicks,  in  which,  however, 
he  obferved,  that  the  numerous  inftances  of  mercy 
he  had  fhown:  ferved  only  to  encourage  the  fa&ior} 
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of  the  Pretender,  whofe  partifans  acted  with  fuch  c H A P. 
infolence  and  folly,  as  if  they  intended  to  convince  ^ L 
the  world  that  they  were  not  to  be  reclaimed  by 
gentle  methods.  He  intimated  his  purpofe  of  vifit- 
ing  his  dominions  in  Germany  ; and  gave  them  to 
underftand,  that  he  had  conflituted  his  beloved  fon, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  guardian  of  the  kingdom  in 
his  abfence.  About  this  period,  General  Macart- 
ney, who  had  returned  to  England  at  the  accdfion 
of  King  George,  prefented  himfelf  to  trial  for  the 
murther  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  depofition 
of  Colonel  Hamilton  was  contradicted  by  two  park- 
keepers  : the  General  was  acquitted  of  the  charge, 
reftored  to  his  rank  in  the  army,  and  gratified  with 
the  command  of  a regiment.  The  King’s  brother. 

Prince  Erneit,  Bifhop  of  Ofnabruck,  was  created 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  and  Earl  of  Ulfter. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  his  brother  the  Earl  of 
Ilay,  to  whom  his  Majefty  owed,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  his  peaceable  accdfion  to  the  throne,  as  well 
as  the  extinction  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  were 
now  difmiffed  from  all  their  employments.  Gene- 
ral Carpenter  fucceeded  the  Duke  in  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  North-Britain,  and  in  the 
government  of  Port-Mahon  ; and  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trofe  was  appointed  Lord-Regifter  of  Scotland,  in 
the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Ilay. 

§ XXXVI.  On  the  feventh  day  of  July,  the  King 
embarked  at  Gravefend,  landed  on  the  ninth  in 
Holland,  through  which  he  palled  incognito  to 
Hanover,  and  from  thence  fet  out  for  Pyrmont. 

His  aim  was  to  fecure  his  German  dominions  from 
the  Swede,  and  Great-Britain  from  the  Pretender. 

Thefe  two  Princes  had  already  begun  to  form  a de~ 
fign,  in  conjunction,  of  invading  his  kingdom.  He 
knew  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  refolved  to  afcend 
the  throne  of  France,  in  cafe  the  young  King,  who 
was  a fickly  child,  fhould  die  without  male  ilfiue. 

The  Regent  was  not  ignorant  that  Philip  of  Spain 
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BOOK  would  powerfully  conteft  that  fucceffion,  notwith- 
n*  (landing  his  renunciation ; and  he  was  glad  of  an 
3 opportunity  to  ftrengthen  his  intereft  by  an  alliance 
with  the  maritime  powers  of  England  and  Holland. 
The  King  of  England  founded  him  on  this  fubje£t, 
and  found  him  eager  to  engage  in  fuch  an  affocia- 
tion.  The  negociation  was  carried  on  by  General 
Cadogan  for  England,  the  Abbe  du  Bois  for  France, 
and  the  Penfionary  Heinfius  for  the  States- General. 
The  Regent  readily  complied  with  all  their  demands. 
He  engaged  that  the  Pretender  fhould  immediately 
depart  from  Avignon  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Alps, 
and  never  return  to  Lorraine  or  France  on  any  pre- 
tence whatfoever:  that  no  rebellious  fubjedls  of 
Great-Britain  fhould  be  allowed  to  refide  in  that 
kingdom : and  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  fhould  be  fully 
executed  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  his  Britannick  Ma- 
jefty.  The  treaty  contained  a mutual  guarantee  of 
all  the  places  poffefled  by  the  contradling  powers ; 
of  the  Prcteftant  fucceffion  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  of  that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to 
the  crown  of  France  ; and  a defenfive  alliance,  fti- 
pulating  tbe  proportion  of  (hips  and  forces  to  be  fur- 
nifhed  to  that  power  which  fhould  be  difturbed  at 
home  or  invaded  from  abroad.  The  Englifh  peo- 
ple murmured  at  this  treaty.  They  fa  id  an  unne- 
cefiary  umbrage  was  given  to  Spain,  with  which  the 
nation  had  great  commercial  connexions ; and  that, 
on  pretence  of  an  invafion,  a body  of  foreign  troops 
might  be  introduced  to  enflave  the  kingdom. 

§ XXXVII.  His  Majefiy  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  in 
his  endeavours  to  appeafe  the  King  of  Sweden,  who 
refufed  to  liken  to  any  overtures  until  Bremen  and 
Verden  fhould  be  reftored.  Thefe  the  Eledlor  of 
Hanover  refolved  to  keep  as  a fair  purchafe ; and 
he  engaged  in  a confederacy  with  the  enemies  of 
Charles,  for  the  maintenance  of  this  acquifition. 
Mean  while  his  rupture  with  Sweden  was  extremely 
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nreiudicial  to  the  commerce  of  England,  and  had  c 1 
well  nfoh  entailed  upon  the  kingdom  another  inva-  ^ 
flon,  much  more  formidable  than  that  which  had  i 
f0  lately  mifcarried.  The  minifters  of  Sweden  itii- 
dent  at  London,  Paris,  and  the  Hague,  mains  amed^ 
a correfpondence  with  the  aifaftected  fuoje-ts  or 
G'reat-Britain.  A fcheme  was  formed  for  the  Swe- 
difn  King’s  landing  on  this  iftand  with  a confiderable 
body  of  forces,  where  he  fhould  be  joined  by  the 
malcontents  of  the  united  kingdom.  Crwies  ie- 
li flied  the  enterprize,  which  flattered  his  ambition 
and  revenue  i nor  was  it  difagreeable  to  the  Czar  of 
Mufcovy,&who  refented  the  Eledtor’s  offer  of  joining 
the  Swede  againfl  the  Ruffians,  provided  he  would 
ratify  the  ceflion  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  King 
George  having  received  intimation  of  thefe  intrigues, 
returned  to  England  towards  the  end  of  January  5 
and  ordered  a detachment  of  foot-guards  to  fecure 
Count  Gyllenburg,  the  Swedifh  minifter,  with  all 
his  papers.  At  the  fame  time,  Sir  Jacob  Rancks 
and  Mr.  Charles  Csefar  were  apprehended.  The 
other  foreign  minifters  took  the  alarm,  and  remon- 
ftrated  to  the  miniftry  upon  this  outrage  committed 
againfl:  the  law  of  nations.  The  two  Secretaries, 
Stanhope  and  Methuen,  wrote  circular  letters  to 
them,  alluring  them  that  in  a day  or  two  they  fhould 
be  acquainted  with  the  reafons  that  induced  the  King 
to  take  fuch  an  extraordinary  ftep.  They  were  ge- 
nerally fatisfled  with  this  intimation  : but  the  Mar- 
quis de  Monteleone,  Ambaffador  from  Spain,  ex- 
preffed  his  concern,  that  no  other  way  could  be 
found  to  preferve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  without 
arrefting  the  perfon  of  a publick  minifter,  andfeizing 
all  his  papers,  which  were  the  facred  repolitories  of 
his  mailer’s  fecrets  : he  obferved,  that  in  whatever 
manner  thefe  two  facts  might  feem  to  be  underftood, 
they  very  fenfibly  wounded  the  law  of  nations. 
About  the  fame  time  Baron  Gortz,  the  Swedifh  resi- 
dentiary in  Holland,  was  feifed  with  his  papers  at 
3 Arnheim , 
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Arnheim,  at  the  defire  of  King  George,  communi- 
cated to  the  States  by  Mr.  Leathes,  his  minifler  at 
the  Hague.  The  Baron  owned  he  had  projected  the 
invafion,  a defign  that  was  juftified  by  the  conduct 
ofKing  George,  who  had  joined  the  Princes  in  con- 
federacy againfl  the  King  of  Sweden,  without  having 
received  the  lead  provocation  ; who  had  aflifted  the 
King  of  Denmark  in  fubduing  the  duchies  of  Bremen 
and  Verden,  and  then  purchafed  them  of  the  ufur- 
per ; and  who  had,  in  the  courfe  of  this  very  fum- 
mer,  fent  a ftrong  fquadron  of  fhips  to  the  Baltick, 
where  it  joined  the  Danes  and  Ruffians  againft  the 
Swedifh  fleet: 

§ XXXVIII.  When  the  Parliament  of  Great- 
Britain  met  on  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  the 
King  informed  them  of  the  triple  alliance  he  had 
concluded  with  France  and  Holland.  He  men- 
tioned the  projected  invafion  ; told  them  he  had 
given  orders  for  laying  before  them  copies  of  the 
letters  which  had  palled  between  the  Scottifh  mini- 
ders  on  that  fubjedl ; and  he  demanded  of  the  Com- 
mons fuch  fupplies  as  fhould  be  found  neceflary  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  By  thofe  papers  it 
appeared  that  the  fcheme  projected  by  Baron  Gortz 
was  very  plaufible,  and  even  ripe  for  execution; 
which,  however,  was  podponed  until  the  army 
fhould  be  reduced,  and  the  Dutch  auxiliaries  fent 
back  to  their  own  country.  The  letters  being  read 
in  Parliament,  both  Houfes  prefented  addredes,  in 
which  they  extolled  the  King’s  prudence  in  eftablifh- 
ing  fuch  conventions  with  foreign  potentates  as 
might  repair  the  grofs  defeats,  and  prevent  the  per- 
nicious confequences  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which 
they  termed  a treacherous  and  difhonourable  peace: 
and  they  exprefled  their  horrour  and  indignation  at 
the  malice  and  ingratitude  of  thofe  who  had  encou- 
raged an  invafion  of  their  country.  He  like  wife  re- 
ceived an  addrefs  of  the  fame  kind  from  the  conven- 
tion 5 another  from  diflfenting  minifters ; a third 
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from  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  ; but  Oxford  was^  c 
not  fo  lavifh  of  her  compliments.  At  a meeting  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  heads  of  that  univerfity,  a 
motion  was  made  for  an  addrefs  to  the  King,  on  the 
fuppreffion  of  the  late  unnatural  rebellion,  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  fafe  return,  and  the  favour  lately  fhown  to 
the  univerfity,  in  omitting,  at  their  requeft,  the 
ceremony  of  burning  in  effigy  the  devil,  the  Pope, 
the  Pretender,  the  Duke  of  Qrmord,  and  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  on  the  anniverfarv  of  his  Majefty’s  ac- 
ceflion.  Dr.  Smalridge,  Bifhop  of  Briftol,  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  rebellion  had  been  long  fuppreffed: 
that  there  would  be  no  end  of  addreffes,  ihould  one 
be  prefented  every  time  his  Majefty  returned  from 
his  German  dominions ; that  the  late  favour  they 
had  received  was  overbalanced  by  a whole  regiment 
now7  quartered  upon  them;  and  that  there  was  no 
precedent  for  addreffing  a King  upon  his  return  from 
his  German  dominions.  The  univerfity  thought  they 
had  reafon  to  complain  of  the  little  regard  paid  to 
their  remonflrances,  touching  a riot  raifed  in  that 
city  by  the  foldiers  there  quartered,  on  pretence  that 
the  anniverfary  of  the  Prince’s  birth-day  had  not 
been  celebrated  with  the  ufual  rejoicings.  Affidavits 
had  been  lent  up  to  the  council,  which  feemed  to 
favour  the  officers  of  the  regiment.  When  the 
Houle  of  Lords  deliberated  upon  the  mutiny-bill, 
by  which  the  foldiers  were  exempted  from  arrefts  for 
debts,  complaint  was  made  of  their  licentious  beha- 
viour at  Oxford ; and  a motion  was  made,  that  they 
fhould  enquire  into  the  riot.  The  Lords  prefented 
an  addrefs  to  the  Queen,  defiring  that  the  papers 
relating  to  that  affair  might  be  laid  before  the  Houfe. 
i'hefe  being  perufed,  were  found  to  be  recrimina- 
tions between  the  Oxonians  and  the  officers  of  the 
iegimcnt.  A warm  debate  enfued,  during  which 
the  Earl  of  Abingdon  offered  a petition  from  the 
\ ice- Chancellor  oi  the  univerfity,  the  mayor  and 
magiflrates  of  Oxford,  praying  to  be  heard.  One 
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BooKof  the  court  members  obferving  that  it  would  be 
n.  irregular  to  receive  a petition  while  the  Houfe  was 
j7j~in  a grand  committee,  a motion  was  made,  that 
the  chairman  fhould  leave  the  chair:  but  this  being 
carried  in  the  negative,  the  debate  was  refumed, 
and  the  majority  agreed  to  the  following  refolutions: 
That  the  heads  of  the  univerfity,  and  mayor  of  the 
city,  neglected  to  make  publick  rejoicings  on  the 
Prince’s  birth-day:  That  the  officers  having  met  to 
celebrate  that  day,  the  houfe  in  which  they  had 
afifembled  was  afra  ulted,  and  the  windows  were 
broken  by  the  rabble:  That  this  affault  was  the 
beginning;  and  occafion  of  the  riot  that  enfued: 
That  the  conclude  of  the  major  feemed  well  juftified 
by  the  affidavits  produced  on  his  part:  That  the 
, ^ printing  and  publifhing  the  depofitions,  upon  which 

An  mu 5 . tjie  complaints  relating  to  the  riots  at  Oxford  were 
Trials,  founded,  while  that  matter  was  under  the  examina- 
Dcb.  m t‘10n  0f  the  Lords  of  the  committee  of  the  council, 
Tin  dal.  and  before  they  had  time  to  come  to  any  refolution 
Vohanc.  touching  the  fame,  was  irregular,  difrefpectful  to 
his  Royal  Highnefs,  and  tending  to  fedition.  An 
enquiry  of  this  nature,  lo  managed,  did  not  much 
redound  to  the  honour  of  fuch  an  anguft  affembly. 
An.  1717.  § XXXIX.  The  Commons  palled  a bill,  pro- 

hibiting all  commerce  with  Sweden,  a branch  of 
trade  which  was  of  the  utmoll  confequence  to  the 
Englilh  merchants.  They  voted  ten  thoufand  fea- 
men  for  the  enfuing  year ; granted  about  a million 
for  the  maintenance  of  guards,  garrifon,  and  land 
forces;  and  palled  the  bill  relating  to  munity  and 
defertion.  The  Houfe  likewife  voted  four-and- 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  for  the  payment  of  four 
battalions  of  Munfter  and  two  of  Saxe-Gotha,  which 
the  King  had  taken  into  his  fervice,  to  fupply  the 
place  of  fuch  as  might  be,  during  the  rebellion, 
drawn  from  the  garrifons  of  the  States-General  to 
the  affiilance  of  England.  This  vote  however,  was 
not  carried  without  a violent  debate.  The  demand 
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was  enveighed  againft  as  an  lmpofition,  leeing  no  chap. 

troops  had  ever  i'erved.  A motion  was  made  foi  v r-  ,j 

an  addrefs,  defiring  that  the  inftrublions  of  thole  ,7I7. 
who  concluded  the  treaties  might  be  laid  before  the 
Houle : but  this  was  over-ruled  by  the  majority  A 
The  fupplies  were  raifed  by  a land-tax  of  three  fhii- 
lings  in  the  pound,  and  a malt-tax.  M hat  the 
Commons  had  given  was  not  thought  fufficient  for 
the  expenle  of  the  year;  therefore  Mr.  Secretary 
Stanhope  brought  a meffage,  from  his  Majefly,  de- 
manding an  extraordinary  fupply,  that  he  might  be 
the  better  enabled  to  fecure  his  kingdoms  againft 
the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened  from 
Sweden  ; and  he  moved  that  a fupply  fhould  be 
granted  to  his  Majefly  for  this  purpofe.  Mr.  Ship- 
pen  oblerved  it  was  a great  misfortune  that  the  King 
was  as  little  acquainted  with  the  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings as  with  the  language  of  the  country : that 
the  meiiage  was  unparliamentary  and  unprecedented ; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  penned  by  fome  foreign  mini- 
iler : he  laid  he  had  been  often  told  that  his  Majefly 
had  retrieved  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the 
nation ; a truth  which  appeared  in  the  flourifhing 
condition  of  trade ; but  that  the  lupply  demanded 
ieemed  to  be  inconfillent  with  the  o-lorious  id  van- 

CO 

tages  which  his  Majefly  had  obtained  for  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  feconded  by  Mr.  Hungerford,  who 
declared  that  for  his  part  he  could  not  underfland 
what  occafion  there  was  for  new  alliances ; much 
lels  that  they  Ihould  be  purchafed  whth  money.  He 
expreffed  his  furprife  that  a nation  fo  lately  the 
terror  of  France  and  Spain  Ihould  now  feem  to  fear 

fo 

* This  year  was  rendered  famous  by  a complete  vi&ory  which 
Prince  Eugene  obtained  over  the  Turks  at  Peterwarad  n upon  the 
Danube.  T lie  battle  was  fought  on  the  fifth  day  of  Auguft.  The 
Imperial  army  did  not  exceed  iixty  thoufand  men  ; that  of  the  Infidels 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  commanded  by  the 
Grand  Vifir,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  engagement.  The 
Infidels  were  totally  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  all  their  tents,  artillery, 
and  baggage;  fo  that  the  vigors  obtained  an  immenfe  booty* 
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• fo  inconfiderable  an  enemy  as  the  King  of  Sweden* 
j The  motion  was  fupported  by  Mr.  Bofcawen,  Sir 
Gilbert  Heathcote,  and  others  : but  fome  of  the 
Whigs  fpoke  againft  it ; and  Mr.  Robert  Walpole 
was  filent.  The  Speaker,  and  Mr.  Smith,  one  of 
the  tellers  of  the  Exchequer,  oppofed  this  unparlia- 
mentary way  of  demanding  the  fupply : the  former 
propofed  that  part  of  the  army  fhould  be  difbanded, 
and  the  money  applied  towards  the  making  good 
Rich  new  engagements  as  were  deemed  neceflary. 
After  feveral  fucceffive  debates,  the  refolution  for 
a fupply  was  carried  by  a majority  of  four  voices. 

§ XL.  The  Miniftry  was  now  divided  within  it- 
felf.  Lord  Townfhend  had  been  removed  from  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland  ; and  he  was  now  like  wife  dif- 
mifled  from  the  place  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Robert  Walpole  refigned  his  pofts  of 
Firft  Commiffioner  of  the  Treafury  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer : his  example  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Pulteney,  Secretary  at  W ar,  and  Mr.  Methuen,  Se- 
cretary of  State.  When  the  affair  of  the  fupply  was 
refumed  in  the  Houle  of  Commons,  Mr.  Stanhope 
made  a motion  for  granting  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  for  that  purpofe.  Mr.  Pulteney 
obferved,  that  having  refigned  his  place,  he  might 
now  aft  with  the  freedom  becoming  an  Englifhman: 
he  declared  againft  the  manner  of  granting  the  fup- 
ply, as  unparliamentary  and  unprecedented.  He  faid 
he  could  not  perfuade  himfelf  that  any  Englifhman 
advifed  his  Majeffy  to  fend  fuch  a melfage ; but  he 
doubted  not  the  refolution  of  a Britifh  Parliament 
would  make  a German  Miniftry  tremble.  Mr.  Stan- 
hope having  harangued  the  Houfe  in  vindication  of 
the  Miniftry,'  Mr.  Smith  anfwered  every  article  of 
his  fpeech : he  affirmed,  that  if  an  eftimate  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Miniftry  in  relation  to  affairs  abroad 
was  to  be  made  from  a companion  of  their  conduct 
. at  home,  they  would  not  appear  altogether  fo  fault- 
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lefs  as  they  were  reprefented.  “ Was  it  not  a mif-  c H A 
tc  take  (faid  he)  not  to  preferve  the  peace  at  home,  t 1‘  , 
£C  after  the  King  had  afcended  the  throne  with  the  1?l7< 

« univerfal  applaufe  and  joyful  acclamations  of  all 
fC  his  fubjects  ? Was  it  not  a miftake,  upon  the 
tf  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  not  to  ifllie  a pro- 
ff  clamation,  to  offer  pardon  to  fuch  as  fhould  return 
cc  home  peaceably,  according  to  the  cuftom  on  for- 
« mer  occafions  of  the  fame  nature  ? Was  it  not  a 
“ miftake,  after  the  fuppreffion  of  the  rebellion,  and 
<c  and  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  principal  authors 
“ of  it,  to  keep  up  animofities,  and  drive  people  to 
“ defpair,  by  not  paffing  an  act  of  indemnity ; by 
« keeping  fo  many  perfons  under  hard  and  tedious 
“ confinement ; and  by  granting  pardons  to  lome, 
cc  without  leaving  them  any  means  to  iubfift  ? Is  it 
“ not  a miftake,  not  to  truft  to  a vote  of  Parliament 
<f  for  making  good  fuch  engagements  as  his  Majefty 
cf  Ihould  think  proper  to  enter  into  ; and  inftead  of 
“ that,  to  inlift  on  the  granting  this  fupply  in  luch 
<c  an  extraordinary  manner  ? Is  it  not  a miftake,  to 
tc  take  this  opportunity  to  create  divifions,  and  ren- 
tc  der  l'ome  of  the  King’s  belt  friends  fulpedled  and 
cc  obnoxious  ? Is  it  not  a miftake,  in  Ihort,  to  form 
“ parties  and  cabals,  in  order  to  bring  in  a bill  to 
“ repeal  the  adi  of  occafional  conformity  ?”  A great 
number  of  members  had  agreed  to  this  meafure  in 
private,  though  at  this  period  it  was  not  brought 
into  the  Houle  of  Commons.  After  a long  debate 
the  fum  was  granted.  Thefe  were  the  firft-fruits  of 
Britain’s  being  wedded  to  the  interefts  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  Eledlor  of  Hanover  quarrelled  with  the 
King  of  Sweden  ; and  England  was  not  only  deprived 
of  a neceftary  branch  of  commerce,  but  even  obliged 
to  fupport  him  in  the  profecution  of  the  war.  The 
Miniftry  now  underwent  a new  revolution.  The 
Earl  of  Sunderland  and  Mr.  Addifon  were  appointed 
Secretaries  of  State;  Mr.  Stanhope  became  Firft 
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book  CommiflTioner  of  the  Treafury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
11  ’ Exchequer. 

7>  § XLI.  On  the  fixth  day  of  May,  the  King,  going 

to  the  Honfe  of  Peers,  gave  the  Parliament  to  under- 
ftand,  that  the  fleet  under  Sir  George  Byng,  which 
had  failed  to  the  Baltick,  to  obferve  the  motions  of 
the  Swedes,  was  fafely  arrived  in  the  Sound.  He 
Laid  he  had  given  orders  for  the  immediate  reduction 
of  ten  thoufand  foldiers,  as  well  as  directions  to  pre- 
pare an  ad  of  indemnity.  He  defired  they  would 
take  proper  meafures  for  reducing  the  publick  debts 
with  a juft  regard  to  parliamentary  credit  $ and  that 
they  would  go  through  the  publick  buflnefs  with  all 
poflible  difpatch  and  unanimity.  Some  progrefs  had 
already  been  made  in  deliberations  upon  the  debt  of 
the  nation,  which  was  comprehended  under  the  two 
heads  of  redeemable  and  irredeemable  incumbrances. 
The  firft  had  been  contraded  with  a redeemable  in- 
tereft ; and  thefe  the  publick  had  a right  to  dii- 
charge  : the  others  conflfted  of  long  and  fhort  annu- 
ities granted  for  a greater  or  lefs  number  of  years, 
which  could  not  be  altered  without  the  confent  of 
the  proprietors.  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  had  projected 
a fcheme  for  leflening  the  intereft,  and  paying  the  ca- 
pital of  thofe  debts,  before  he  reftgned  his  place  in 
the  Exchequer.  He  propofed,  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  to  reduce  the  intereft  of  redeemable 
funds,  and  offer  an  alternative  to  the  proprietors  ot 
annuities.  His  plan  was  approved;  but,  when  he 
reflgned  his  places,  the  Minifters  made  fome  fmall 
alterations  in  it,  which  furnifhed  him  with  a pretence 
for  oppofing  the  execution  of  the  fcheme.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  debate,  fome  warm  altercation  palfed 
between  him  and  Mr.  Stanhope,  by  which  it  appeared, 
they  had  made  a pradttce  of  felling  places  and  rever- 
fio.ns.  Mr.  Hungerford,  ftanding  up,  faid  he  was 
forry  to  fee  two  fuch  great  men  running  foul  of  one 
another  : that,  however,  they  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  patriots  and  fathers  of  their  country ; and 
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fince  they  had  by  mifchance  difcovered  their  naked- 
nefs,  the  other  members  ought,  according  to  the  cu- 
ftom  of  the  Eaft,  to  turn  their  backs  upon  them,  that 
they  might  not  be  leen  in  fuch  a fhameful  condition. 
Mr.  Boicawen  moved  that  the  Houfe  would  lay  their 
commands  upon  them,  that  no  further  notice  fhould 
be  taken  of  what  had  palled.  He  was  feconded  by 
Mr.  Methuen  : the  Houfe  approved  of  the  motion  : 
and  the  Speaker  took  their  word  and  honour  that 
they  fhould  not  profecute  their  refentment.  The 
money- corporations  having  agreed  to  provide  cafh  for 
fuch  creditors  as  fhould  be  willing  to  receive  their 
principal,  the  Houfe  came  to  certain  refolutions,  on 
which  were  founded  the  three  bills  that  palfed  into 
laws,  under  the  names  of  <c  The  South-Sea  A6t, 
“ the  Bank  Act,  and  the  General  Fund  Adt.”  The 
original  flock  of  the  South-Sea  Company  did  not 
exceed  nine  millions  four  hundred  and  feventy-one 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  twenty- live  pounds; 
but  the  funds  granted  being  fufficient  to  anfwer  the 
interelt  of  ten  millions  at  fix  per  cent,  the  Company 
made  up  that  fum  to  the  Government,  for  which 
they  received  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  yearly, 
and  eight  thoufand  pounds  a-year  for  management. 
By  this  a£t  they  declared  themfelves  willing  to  re- 
ceive five  hundi*ed  thoufand  pounds,  and  the  eight 
thoufand  for  management.  It  was  enacted.  That 
the  Company  fhould  continue  a corporation,  until 
the  redemption  of  their  annuity,  towards  which  not 
lels  than  a million  fhould  be  paid  at  a time. 
They  were  likewile  required  to  advance  a fum 
not  exceeding  two  millions,  towards  dilchargino- 
the  principal  and  interelt  due  on  the  four  lot- 
tery funds  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of  Queen 
Anne.  By  the  Bank  A£t  the  Governors  and  Com- 
pany declared  themfelves  willing  to  accept  an  an- 
nuity of  eighty-five  thoufand  leven  hundred  and 

ten  pence  half- 
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book  and  feventy-five  thoufand  twenty-feven  pounds,  £- 
IL  venteen  fhillings,  and  ten  pence  halfpenny,  in  lieu  of 
j7i7.'  the  prefent  annuity,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
fix  thoufand  five  hundred  and  one  pounds,  thirteen 
fhillings,  and  five  pence.  They  likewife  declared 
themfelves  willing  to  dilcharge,  and  deliver  up  to  be 
cancelled,  as  many  Exchequer-bills  as  amounted  to 
two  millions,  and  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  being  after  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent,  redeemable  after  one  year’s  notice  $ to 
circulate  the  remaining  Exchequer-bills  at  three  per 
cent,  and  one  penny  per  day.  It  was  enabled,  That 
the  former  allowances  fhould  be  continued  to  Chrift- 
mas,  and  then  the  Bank  fhould  have  for  circulating 
the  two  millions  five  hundred  and  fixty-one  thoufand 
and  twenty-five  pounds  remaining  Exchequer-bills,  an 
annuity  of  feventy-fix  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds,  fifteen  fhillings,  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  per  cent,  till  redeemed,  over  and  above  the 
one  penny  a-day  for  interefl.  By  the  fame  abl  the  Bank 
was  required  to  advance  a fum  not  exceeding  two 
millions  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  towards  dif- 
charging  the  national  debt,  if  wanted,  on  condition 
that  they  fhould  have  five  pounds  per  cent,  for  as  much 
as  they  might  advance,  redeemable  by  Parliament. 
The  General-Fund  Abl  recited  the  feveral  Abts  of 
Parliament,  for  eftablifhing  the  four  lotteries  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  years  of  the  late  Queen,  and  Hated 
the  annual  produce  of  the  feveral  funds,  amounting 
in  all  to  feven  hundred  twenty-four  thoufand  eight 
hundred  forty-nine  pounds,  fix  fhillings,  and  ten 
pence  one-fifth.  This  was  the  General  Fund ; the 
deficiency  of  which  was  to  be  made  good  annually, 
out  of  the  firft  aids  granted  by  Parliament.  For  the 
regular  payment  of  all  fuch  annuities  as  fhould  be 
made  payable  by  this  a6t,  it  was  enabled,  That  all 
the  duties  and  revenues  mentioned  therein  fhould 
continue  for  ever,  with  the  provifo,  however,  that 
the  revenues  rendered  by  this  abl  perpetual  fhould  be 
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fubjeft  to  redemption.  This  a£t  contained  a clanfe  chap, 
by  which  the  Sinking  Fund  was  eftablifhed.  T he  ^ x‘  t 
redudtion  of  intereft  to  five  per  cent,  producing  a ,7,7. 
fin-plus  or  excefs  upon  the  appropriated  funds,.  it  was 
enacted,  That  all  the  monies  arifing  from  time  to 
time,  as  well  for  the  furplus,  by  virtue  of  the  a6fs  for 
redeeming  the  funds  of  the  Bank  and  of  the  South- 
Sea  Company,  as  alfo  for  the  furplus  of  the  duties 
and  revenues  by  this  a6t  appropriated  to  make  good 
the  General  Fund,  fhould  be  appropriated  and  em- 
ployed for  the  difcharging  the  principal  and  interefl 
of  fuch  national  debt  as  was  incurred  before  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December  of  the  preceding  year,  in 
fuch  manner  as  fhould  be  directed  and  appointed  by 
any  future  Ad  of  Parliament,  to  be  difcharged  out 
of  the  fame,  and  for  none  other  ufe,  intent,  or  pur- 
pofe  whatfoever. 

§ XLII.  The  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  now  re- 
mained almoft  two  years  a prifoner  in  the  Tower, 
prefented  a petition  to  the  Floufe  of  Lords,  praying 
that  his  imprifonment  might  not  be  indefinite.  Some 
of  the  Tory  Lords  affirmed  that  the  impeachment 
was  deftroyed  and  determined  by  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  which  fuperfeded  the  whole  proceedings ; 
but  the  contrary  was  voted  by  a confiderable  majo- 
rity. The  thirteenth  day  of  June  was  fixed  for  the 
trial ; and  the  Houfe  of  Commons  made  acquainted 
with  this  determination.  The  Commons  appointed 
a Committee  to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  Earl’s 
impeachment ; and,  in  confequence  of  their  report, 
fent  a melfage  to  the  Lords,  demanding  longer  time 
to  prepare  for  trial.  Accordingly,  the  day  was  pro- 
longed to  the  twenty-fourth  of  June;  and  the  Com- 
mons appointed  the  committee,  with  four  other 
members,  to  be  managers  for  making  good  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment.  At  the  appointed  time,  the 
Peers  repaired  to  the  court  in  Weftminfter  Flail, 
where  Lord  Cowper  prefided  as  Lord  Steward.  The 
Commons  were  affembled  as  a committee  of  the 
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book  w hole  Houfe : the  King,  the  reft  of  the  royal  family, 
lI*  and  the  foreign  minifters,  afhfted  at  the  folemnity : 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  was  brought  from  the  Tower: 
the  articles  of  impeachment  were  read,  with  his  an- 
swers, and  the  replication  of  the  Commons.  Sir 
Jofeph  Jekyll  Handing  up  to  make  good  the  firft 
article,  Lord  Harcourt  fignified  to  their  Lordfhips 
that  he  had  a motion  to  make,  and  they  adjourned 
to  their  own  houfe.  There  he  reprefented,  that  a 
Great  deal  of  time  would  be  unneceftarily  confumed 
in  going  through  all  the  articles  ofthe  impeachment : 
that  if  the  Commons  would  make  good  the  two  ar- 
ticles for  high-treafon,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  wGuld  for- 
feit both  life  and  eftate,  and  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  matter : whereas,  to  proceed  in  the  method 
propofed  by  the  Commons  would  draw  the  trial  on 
to  a prodigious  length.  He,  therefore,  moved  that 
the  Commons  might  not  be  permitted  to  proceed, 
until  judgement  fhould  be  firft  given  upon  the  arti- 
cles of  high  treafon.  He  was  fupported  by  the  Earls 
of  Anglefey  and  Nottingham,  the  Lord  Trevor,  and 
a confiderable  number  of  both  parties  ; and  though 
oppofed  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  the  Lords  Co- 
ningfby  and  Parker,  the  motion  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative.  It  produced  a difpute  between  the  two 
IToufes.  The  Commons,  at  a conference,  delivered 
a paper,  containing  their  reafons  for  afferting  it  as 
their  undoubted  right  to  impeach  a Peer  either  for 
treafon  or  for  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors ; or, 
fhould  they  lee  occafion,  to  mix  both  in  the  fame 
accufation.  The  Houfe  of  Lords  infilled  on  their 
former  refolution ; and  in  another  conference  deli- 
vered a paper,  wherein  they  afterted  it  to  be  a right 
inherent  in  every  Court  of  Juftice  to  order  and  direft 
inch  methods  of  proceeding  as  it  fhould  think  fit  to  be 
obferved  in  all  caufes  that  fall  under  its  cognizance. 
The  Commons  demanded  a free  conference,  which 
was  refuted.  The  difpute  grew  more  and  more 
warm.  The  Lords  fent  a meftage  to  the  Lower 
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Uoufe,  importing,  that  they  intended  prefently  to 
proceed  on  the  trial  of  the  Earl  ol  Oxfoid.  I he. 
Commons  paid  no  regard  to  this  intimation  ; but 
adjourned  to  the  third  day  of  July.  TheGord.s,  im- 
pairing to  Weftminfter-hall,  took  their  places,  or- 
dered the  Earl  to  be  brought  to  the  bar,  and  made 
proclamation  for  his  accufers  to  appear.  Having 
waited  a quarter  of  an  hour,  they  adjourned  to  their 
own  houfe,  where,  after  fome  debate,  the  Earl  was 
acquitted  upon  a divifion  : then  returning  to  the  hall 
they  voted,  That  he  ftiould  be  let  at  liberty.  Ox- 
ford owed  his  fafety  to  the  diffentions  among  the 
Minifters,  and  to  the  late  change  in  the  Adminiftra- 
tion.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  was  delivered  from 
the  perfecution  of  Walpole ; and  numbered  among 
his  friends  the  Dukes  of  Devonlliire  and  Argyle,  the 
Earls  of  Nottingham  and  Ilay,  and  Lord  Townf- 
iiend.  The  Commons,  in  order  to  exprefs  their 
fenfe  of  his  demerit,  prefented  an  Addrefs  to  the 
King,  defiring  he  might  be  excepted  out  of  the  in- 
tended Aft  of  Grace.  The  King  promifed  to  com- 
ply with  their  requeft ; and  in  the  mean  time  for- 
bade the  Earl  to  appear  at  Court.  On  the  fifteenth 
day  of  July  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  delivered  in  the 
Houfe  of  Peers  an  Aft  of  Grace,  which  palled 
through  both  Houfes  with  great  expedition.  From 
this  indulgence  were  excepted  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
Mr.  Prior,  Mr.  Thomas  Harley,  Mr.  Arthur  Moore; 
Crilp,  Nodes,  Obryan,  Redmayne  the  printer,  and 
Thompfon;  as  alfo  the  alTalTinators  in  Newgate, 
and  the  clan  of  Mackgregor  in  Scotland.  By  virtue 
of  this  aft,  the  Earl  of  Carnwath,  the  Lords  Wid- 
drington  and  Nairn  were  immediately  difeharged; 
together  with  all  the  gentlemen  under  fentence  of 
death  in  Newgate,  and  thofe  that  were  confined  on 
account  of  the  rebellion  in  the  Fleet,  the  Marfhalfea, 
and  other  prilons  of  the  kingdom.  The  Act  of 
Grace  being  prepared  for  the  royal  alfent,  the  King 
went  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
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book  July,  and  having  given  his  fandlion  to  all  the  bills 
IL  that  were  ready,  clofed  the  feffion  with  a fpeech  on 
57"*  the  ufual  topicks. 

§ XLIII.  The  proceedings  in  the  Convocation 
turned  chiefly  upon  two  performances  of  Dr.  Hoad- 
ley,  Bifliop  of  Bangor.  One  was  intituled,  “ A 
“ Prefervative  againft  the  Principles  and  Practices 
<f  of  the  Nonjurors the  other  was  a fermon 
preached  before  the  King,  under  the  title  of,  u The 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Chrift.”  An  anlwer  to  this 
difcourfe  was  publifhed  by  Dr.  Snape,  maker  of 
Eton  college,  and  the  Convocation  appointed  a 
committee  to  examine  the  Bifhop’s  two  performances. 
They  drew  up  a reprefentation,  in  which  the  Prefer- 
vative and  the  Sermon  were  cenlured,  as  tending  to 
fubvert  all  government  and  dilcipline  in  the  church 
of  Chrift  ; to  reduce  his  kingdom  to  a ftate  of  anar- 
chy and  confufion ; to  impugn  and  impeach  the 
royal  fupremacy  in  caules  ecclefiaftical,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  legiflature  to  enforce  obedience  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  by  civil  fandtions.  The  government 
thought  proper  to  put  a ftop  to  thefe  proceedings  by 
a prorogation ; which,  however,  inflamed  the  con 
troverfy.  A great  number  of  pens  were  drawn 
againft  the  Bifliop : but  his  chief  antagonifts  were 
Dr.  Snape  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  whom  the  King  re- 
moved from  the  offlce  of  his  chaplains : and  the 
Convocation  has  not  been  permitted  to  fit  and  do  bu* 
fmefs  fince  that  period. 
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§ I.  Difference  between  King  George  and  the  Czar  of 
Muflcovy.  § II.  The  King  of  Sweden  is  killed  at  Fre- 
derickftadt.  § III.  Negotiation  for  the  quadruple 
alliance.  % IV.  Proceedings  in  Parliament.  \ V. 
James  Shepherd  executed  for  a defign  againft  the 
Kings  life.  Parliament  prorogued.  § VI.  Nature 
of  the  quadruple  alliance.  § VII.  Admiral  Byng 
fails  to  the  Mediterranean.  § VIII.  He  deftroys  the 
Spanijb  fleet  ofl  Cape  Paffaro.  § IX.  Remonftrances 
of  the  Spanijh  Miniftry.  § X.  Difputes  in  Parlia- 
ment touching  the  Admiral's  attacking  the  Span  if/. r) 
fleet.  § XI.  Aid  flor  ftrengthening  the  P rot  eft ant 
inter  eft.  § XII.  War  declared  againft  Spain. 

§ XIII.  Confpiracy  againft  the  Regent  of  France . 
§ XIV.  Intended  invafion  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
§ X \ . Three  hundred  Spaniards  land  and  are  taken 
in  Scotland.  § XVI.  Account  of  the  Peerage  bill. 
§ XVII.  Count  Merci  affumes  the  command  of  the 
Imperial  army  in  Sicily.  § XVIII.  Activity  of  Ad- 
miral Byng.  § XIX.  The  Spaniftj  troops  evacuate 
Sicily.  § XX.  Philip  obliged  to  accede  to  the  qua- 
druple alliance.  §.  XXL  Bill  for  Securing  the  depen- 
dency of  Ireland  upon  the  Crown  of  Great -Britain, 
% XXII.  South-Sea  all.  § XXIII.  Charters 
granted  to  the  Royal  and  London  affurance  offices. 
§ XXIV.  Treaty  of  alliance  with  Sweden.  % XXV. 
The  Prince  of  Heffe  defied  King  of  Sweden.  § XXVI. 
Effefis  of  the  South -Sea  fcheme.  § XXVII.  The 

bubble  breaks.  § XXVIII.  A Jeer et  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  § XXIX.  Enquiry 
carried  on  by  both  Houfes.  § XXX.  Death  of  Earl 
Stanhope  and  Mr.  Craggs , both  Secretaries  of  State. 
§ XXXI.  The  Eftates  of  the  Direfiors  of  the  South 
hea  Company  are  confifcated.  § XXXII.  Proceedings 
of  the  Commons  with  refpefi  to  the  flock  of  the  South- 
Sea  Company. 
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§ I.  1 AUR  I N G thefe  tranfadlions,  the  negocia- 
tions  of  the  North  were  continued  againft 
the  King  of  Sweden,  who  had  penetrated  into  Nor- 
way, and  advanced  towards  Chriftianftadt,  the  capi- 
tal of  that  kingdom.  The  Czar  had  lent  five-and- 
twenty  thoufand  Ruffians  to  affifb  the  Allies  in  the 
reduction  of  Wifmar,  which  he  intended  to  bellow 
upon  his  niece,  lately  married  to  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin : but,  before  his  troops  arrived, 
the  place  had  furrendered,  and  the  Ruffians  were  not 
admitted  into  the  garrii'on  ; a circumftance  which 
increafed  the  mifunderftanding  between  him  and  the 
King  of  Great-Britain.  Nevcrthelefs,  he  confented 
to  a projedt  for  making  a defcent  upon  Schonen,  and 
adtually  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  allied 
fleet ; though  he  was  not  at  all  pleafed  to  fee  Sir 
John  Norris  in  the  Baltick,  becaufe  he  had  formed 
defigns  againft  Denmark,  which  he  knew  the  Eng- 
liffi  fquadron  would  protedl.  He  fuddenly  defilled 
from  the  expedition  againft  Schonen,  on  pretence 
that  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced  ; and  the  King 
of  Denmark  publifhed  a manifefto,  remonftrating 
againft  his  conduct  on  this  occafion.  By  this  time 
Baron  Gortz  had  planned  a pacification  between  his 
Mailer  and  the  Czar,  who  was  difcontented  with  all 
his  German  allies,  becaufe  they  oppofed  his  having 
any  footing  in  the  Empire.  This  Monarch  arrived 
at  Amfterdam  in  December,  whither  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Czarina ; and  lie  adlually  refided  at 
the  Hague  when  King  George  palled  through  it,  in 
returning  to  his  Britilh  dominions ; but  he  declined  an 
interview  with  the  King  of  England.  When  Gyllen- 
burg’s  letters  were  pnblifhed  in  London,  fome  paft 
lages  feemed  to  favour  the  fuppofition  of  the  Czar’s 
being  privy  to  the  confpiracy.  His  minifter  at  the 
Englifh  Court  prefented  a long  memorial,  complain- 
ing that  the  King  had  caufed  to  be  printed  the  mali- 
cious inlinuations  of  his  enemies.  He  denied  his 
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having  the  lead  concern  in  the  defign  of  the  Swedifh  c h a p. 
King.&  He  charged  the  Court  of  England  with  _ U'  f 
having  privately  treated  of  a feparate  peace  with 
Charles,  and  even  with  having  promifed  to  affift 
him  againfl  the  Czar,  on  condition  that  he  would 
relinquifh  his  pretenfions  to  Bremen  and  Verden. 
Neverthelefs,  he  expreffied  an  inclination  to  re- 
eftablifh  the  ancient  good  underftanding,  and  to 
engage . in  vigorous  meafures  for  prolecuting  the 
war  againfl  the  common  enemy.  The  memorial 
was  anfwered  by  the  King  of  Great-Britain,  who 
allured  the  Czar  he  fhould  have  reafon  to  be  fully 
iatisfied,  if  he  would  remove  the  only  obflacle  to 
their  mutual  good  underftanding;  in  other  words, 
withdraw  the  Ruffian  troops  from  the  Empire.  Not- 
withftanding  thefe  profeffions,  the  two  Monarchs  were 
never  perfectly  reconciled. 

§ II.  The  Czar  made  an  excurfion  to  the  Court 
of  France,  where  he  concluded  a treaty  of  friend- 
fhip  with  the  Regent,  at  whofe  earneft  defire  he  pro- 
mifed to  recall  his  troops  from  Mecklenburgh.  At 
his  return  to  Amfterdam,  he  had  a private  inter- 
view with  Gortz,  who,  as  well  as  Gyllenburg,  had 
been  fet  at  liberty.  Gortz  undertook  to  ad  juft  all 
difference  between  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Sweden 
within  three  months ; and  Peter  engaged  to  fufpend 
all  operations  againfl  Sweden,  until  that  term  fhould 
be  expired.  A congrefs  was  opened  at  Abo,  be- 
tween the  Swedifh  and  Ruffian  minifters ; but  the 
conferences  were  afterwards  removed  to  Aland.  By 
this  convention,  the  Czar  obliged  himfelf  to  affift 
Charles  in  the  conqueft  of  Norway  ; and  they  pro- 
mifed to  unite  all  their  forces  againfl  the  King  of 
Great-Britain,  fhould  he  prefume  to  interpofe.  Both 
were  incenfed  againfl  that  Prince ; and  one  part  of 
their  defign  was  to  raife  the  Pretender  to  the  throne 
of  England.  Baron  Gortz  fet  out  from  Aland  for 
lor  Frederickftadt  in  Norway,  with  the  plan  of  peace : 
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but,  before  he  arrived,  Charles  was  killed  by  a can- 
non-ball from  the  town,  as  he  vifited  the  trenches, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  November.  Baron  Gortz  was 
immediately  arrefled,  and  brought  to  the  fcaffold  by 
the  nobles  of  Sweden,  whofe  hatred  he  had  incurred 
by  his  inference  of  behaviour.  The  death  of  Charles 
was  fortunate  for  King  George.  Sweden  was  now 
obliged  to  fubmit ; while  the  Czar,  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  the  Eledtor  of  Hanover,  kept  pof- 
felfion  of  what  they  had  acquired  in  the  courfe  of 
the  war. 

§ III.  Thus  Bremen  and  Verden  were  fecured  to 
the  Houfe  of  Hanover : an  acquifition  towards 
which  the  Englifh  nation  contributed  by  her  money, 
as  well  as  by  her  arms : an  acquifition  made  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  engagements  into  which  England 
entered  when  King  William  became  guarantee  for 
the  treaty  of  Travendahl : an  acquifition  that  may 
be  confidered  as  the  firft  link  of  a political  chain  by 
which  the  Englifh  nation  was  dragged  back  into  ex- 
penfive  connexions  with  the  continent.  The  King 
had  not  yet  received  the  inveftiture  of  the  duchies ; 
and,  until  that  lliould  be  procured,  it  was  neceflary 
to  efpoufe  with  warmth  the  interefls  of  the  Em- 
peror. This  was  another  fource  of  mifunderftand- 
ing  between  Great-Britain  and  Spain.  Prince  Eu- 
gene gained  another  complete  victory  over  a prodi- 
gious army  of  the  Turks  at  Belgrade,  which  was  fur- 
rendered  to  him  after  the  battle.  The  Emperor  had 
engaged  in  this  war  as  an  ally  of  the  Venetians, 
whom  the  T urks  had  attacked,  and  driven  from  the 
Morea.  The  Pope  confidered  it  as  a religious  war 
againft  the  Infidels ; and  obtained  repeated  alfurances 
from  the  King  of  Spain,  that  lie  wrould  not  under- 
take any  thing  againft  the  Emperor,  while  he  was 
engaged  in  fuch  a laudable  quarrel.  Philip  had 
even  fent  a fquadron  of  fnips  and  gallies  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  Venetians,  In  the  courfe  of  this 
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year,  however,  he  equipped  a flrong  armament,  the  c H A F. 

command  of  which  he  bellowed  on  the  Marquis  de  v IL / 

Lede,  who  failed  from  Barcelona  in  July,  and'  land-  J71/o 
ing  at  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  which  belonged  to  the 
Emperor,  made  a conquell  of  the  whole  illand.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  King  of  Spain  endeavoured  to 
juftify  thefe  proceedings  by  a manifefto,  in  which 
lie  alledged  that  the  Archduke,  contrary  to  the  faith 
of  treaties,  encouraged  and  fupported  the  rebellion 
of  his  fubjedts  in  Catalonia,  by  frequent  fuccours 
from  Naples,  and  other  places;  and  that  the  Great 
Inquifitor  of  Spain  had  been  feized,  though  furnifhed 
with  a paflfport  from  his  Holinefs.  He  promifed, 
however,  to  proceed  no  further,  and  fufpend  all  ope- 
rations, that  the  Powers  of  Europe  might  have  time 
and  opportunity  to  contrive  expedients  for  recon- 
ciling all  differences,  and  fecuring  the  peace  and 
balance  of  power  in  Italy:  nay,  he  confented  that 
this  important  affair  fhould  be  left  to  the  arbitration 
of  King  George  and  the  States-General.  Thefe 
Powers  undertook  the  office.  Conferences  were  be- 
gun between  the  Minilters  of  the  Emperor,  France, 
England,  and  Holland ; and  thefe  produced,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  following  year,  the  famous  quadruple 
alliance.  In  this  treaty  it  was  flipulated,  that  the 
Emperor  fhould  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  and  exchange  Sardinia  for  Sicily,  with  the 
Duke  of  Savoy ; that  the  fucceffion  to  the  duchies 
of  Tufcany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  which  the  Queen 
of  Spain  claimed  by  inheritance,  as  Princefs  of  the 
Houfe  of  Farnefe,  fhould  be  fettled  on  her  eldeft 
fon,  in  cafe  the  prefent  poffeffors  fhould  die  without 
male  iffue.  Philip,  diffatisfied  with  this  partition, 
continued  to  make  formidable  preparations  by  fea 
and  land.  The  King  of  England  and  the  Regent 
of  France  interpofed  their  admonitions  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  At  length  his  Britannick  Majefly  had  re- 
courfe  to  more  fubflantial  arguments,  and  ordered 
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a flrong  fquadron  to  be  equipped  with  all  pofiible 
expedition  *. 

§ IY.  On  the  third  day  of  November,  the  Prin- 
cefs  of  Wales  was  delivered  of  a Prince,  the  cere- 
mony of  whofe  baptifm  was  productive  of  a dif- 
ference between  the  grandfather  and  the  father.  The 
Prince  of  W ales  intended  that  his  uncle,  the  Duke 
of  York,  fhould  ftand  godfather.  The  King  ordered 
the  Duke  of  Newcaftle  to  ftand  for  himfelf.  After 
the  ceremony,  the  Prince  expreffed  his  refentment 
againft  this  nobleman  in  very  warm  terms.  The 
King  ordered  the  Prince  to  confine  himfelf  within 
his  own  apartments;  and  afterwards  fignified  his 
pleafure  that  he  fhould  quit  the  palace  of  St.  James. 
He  retired  with  the  Princefs  to  a houfe  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Grantham ; but  the  children  were  de- 
tained at  the  palace.  All  Peers  and  Peereffes,  and 
all  Privy-counfellors  and  their  wives,  were  given  to 
underftand,  that  in  cafe  they  vifited  the  Prince  and 
Princefs,  they  fhould  have  no  accefs  to  his  Majefty’s 
prefence ; and  all  who  enjoyed  polls  and  places  un- 
der both  King  and  Prince  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
fervice  of  one  or  other,  at  their  option.  When  the 
Parliament  met  on  the  twenty-firft  day  of  Novem- 
ber, the  King,  in  his  fpeech,  told  both  Houfes  that 


* The  Pretender,  who  re  fitted  at  Urbino,  having  received  intel'ri* 
gence  from  Paris,  that  there  was  a defign  formed  again!!  his  life,  Pope 
Clement  XI.  gave  direflions  that  all  foreigners  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, efpecially  English,  fhould  be  arrefted.  The  Earl  of  Peterbo- 
rough arriving  at  Bologna,  with  a few  armed  followers,  was  feized, 
with  all  his  papers.  Being  interrogated,  he  faid  he  came  to  pal’s  fome 
time  in  Italy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air.  He  was  dole  confined  lor  a 
whole  month  in  Fort  Urbino,  and  his  attendants  were  fent  to  priion. 
Nothing  appearing  to  juftify  the  fufpicion,  he  was  difmilfed  with  un- 
common civility.  The  King  demanding  reparation  for  this  inlult, 
the  Pope  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a letter  to  an  ally  of  Great-Bri- 
tain,  declaring  that  the  Legate  of  Bologna  had  violently  and  un- 
juftly,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  Holinefs,  caufed  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough  to  be  l’eized  upon  lufpicions  which  proved  to  be  ill- 
grounded.  The  Cardinal  Legate  fent  a declaration  to  the  Englilh 
admiral  in  the  Mediterranean,  that  he  had  afked  forgivenefs  of  his 
Holinefs,  and  now  begged  pardon  of  his  Britannick  Majelty,  for 
having  unadvifedly  arrelted  a peer  of  Great  Britain  on  his  travels. 
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he  had  reduced  the  army  to  very  near  one  half,  chap. 
fince  the  beginning  of  the  laft  feffion : he  expreffed  ^ IL  ^ 
his  defire  that  all  thofe  who  were  friends  to  the  pre-  ,7l7. 
fent  happy  eftablifhment  might  unanimoufly  concur 
in  fome  proper  method,  for  the  greater  ftrengthening 
the  Proteftant  intereft,  of  which,  as  the  Church  of 
England  was  unqueftionably  the  main  fupport  and 
bulwark,  fo  would  fhe  reap  the  principal  benefit  of 
every  advantage  accruing  from  the  union  and  mu- 
tual charity  of  all  Proteftants.  After  the  addreffes 
of  thanks,  which  were  couched  in  the  ufual  ftyle, 
the  Commons  proceeded  to  take  into  confideration 
the  eftimates  and  accounts,  in  order  to  fettle  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance. 

Ten  thoufand  men  were  voted  for  the  fea-fervice. 

When  the  fupply  for  the  army  fell  under  delibera- 
tion, a very  warm  debate  enfued,  upon  the  number 
of  troops  neceftary  to  be  maintained.  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  Mr.  Shippen,  and  Mr.  Walpole,  in  a 
long  elaborate  harangue,  infilled  upon  its  being  re- 
duced to  twelve  thoufand.  They  were  anfwered  by 
Mr.  Craggs,  Secretary  at  War,  and  Sir  David  Dal- 
rymple.  Mr.  Shippen,  in  the  courfe  of  the  debate, 
laid  the  fecond  paragraph  of  the  King’s  fpeech 
ieemed  rather  to  be  calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
Germany  than  for  Great-Britain ; and  it  was  a great 
misfortune  that  the  King  was  a ftranger  to  our  lan- 
guage  and  conftitution.  Mr.  Lechmere  affirmed 
this  was  a fcandalous  invefrive  againft  the  King’s 
perfon  and  government ; and  moved  that  he  who  ut- 
tered it  fhould  be  fent  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  Shippen, 
refufing  to  retract  or  excufe  what  he  had  laid,  was 
voted  to  the  Tower  by  a great  majority  j and  the 
number  of  Handing  forces  was  fixed  at  iixteen  thou- 
land  three  hundred  and  forty-feven  effe&ive  men. 

§ V.  On  account  of  the  great  fcarcity  of  filver 
coin,  occafioned  by  the  exportation  of  filver,  and 
the  importation  of  gold,  a motion  was  made  to  put 
a flop  to  tnis  growing  evil,  by  lowering  the  value  of 
ij  gold 
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book  gold  fpecie.  The  Commons  examined  a reprefen- 
Ir-  tation  which  had  been  made  to  theTreafury  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  matter  of  the  Mint,  on  this  fubjeft. 
Mr.  Cafwel  explained  the  nature  of  a clandeftine 
trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  and  Hamburghers, 
in  concert  with  the  Jews  of  England  and  other 
traders,  for  exporting  the  filver  coin  and  importing 
gold,  which  being  coined  at  the  Mint,  yielded  a 
profit  of  fifteen  pence  upon  every  guinea.  The 
Houfe,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  King,  defired  that  a 
proclamation  might  be  iflued,  forbidding  all  per- 
ions  to  utter  or  receive  guineas  at  a higher  rate 
than  one-and-twenty  fhillings  each.  His  Majefty 
complied  with  their  requeft:  but  people  hoarding 
up  their  filver,  in  hopes  that  the  price  of  it  would 
be  raifed,  or  in  apprehenfion  that  the  gold  would 
be  lowered  Hill  farther,  the  two  Houfes  refolved 
that  the  flandard  of  the  gold  and  filver  coins  of 
the  kingdom  fhould  not  be  altered  in  finenefs, 
weight,  or  denomination  ; and  thev  ordered  a bill 
to  be  brought  in,  to  prevent  the  melting  down  of 
the  filver  coin.  At  this  period,  one  James  Shepherd, 
a youth  of  eighteen,  apprentice  to  a coachmaker, 
and  an  enthufiaft  in  Jacobitifm,  fent  a letter  to  a 
nonjuring  clergyman,  propofing  a fcheme  for  aflaf- 
finating  King  George.  He  was  immediately  appre- 
hended, owned  the  defign,  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed  at  Tyburn.  This  was  likewife  the  fate 
of  the  Marquis  de  Palleotti,  an  Italian  nobleman, 
brother  to  the  Duchefs  of  Shrewsbury.  He  had,  in 
a tranfport  of  pafiion,  killed  his  own  fervant  and 
feemed  indeed  to  be  difordered  in  his  brain.  After 
he  had  received  fentence  of  death,  the  King’s  par- 
don was  earnettly  follicited  by  his  filler,  the  Duchefs, 
and  many  other  perfons  of  the  firft  diftinclion  : but 
the  common  people  became  fo  clamorous,  that  it  was 
thought  dangerous  to  refcue  him  from  the  penalties 
of  the  law,  which  he  accordingly  underwent  in  the 
mod  ignominious  manner.  No  fubject  produced  fo 

much 
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much  heat  and  altercation  in  Parliament  during  this  C H A p. 

feflion,  as  did  the  bill  for  regulating  the  land-forces,  t , 

and  punilhing  mutiny  and  deiertion*.  a bill  which  1717. 
was  looked  upon  as  an  encroacnment  upon  the  li- 
berties and  conftitution  of  England,  inafmuch  as  it 
eftablifhed  martial  law,  which  wrefted  from  the  civil 
magiftrate  the  cognizance  of  crimes  and  mifde- 
meanours  committed  by  the  foldiers  and  officers  of 
the  army : a jurifdidion  inconfiftent  with  the  genius 
and  difpofition  of  the  people.  The  dangers  that 
might  accrue  from  fuch  a power  were  explained  in 
the  Lower  Houfe  by  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  Mr.  Harley, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  which  I aft,  however,  voted 
afterwards  for  the  bill.  In  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  it 
was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  the  Earls  of  Oxford, 

Strafford,  and  Lord  Harcourt.  Their  objedions 
were  anfwered  by  Lord  Carteret.  The  bill  paffed 
by  a great  majority ; but  divers  Lords  entered  a 
proteft.  This  affair  being  difeuffed,  a bill  was 
brought  in  for  veiling  in  trullees  the  forfeited  eftates 
in  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  be  fold  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Publick;  for  giving  relief  to  lawful  creditors,  by 
determining  the  claims  ; and  for  the  more  effectual, 
bringing  into  the  refpedive  Exchequers  the  rents 
and  profits  of  the  eftates  till  fold.  The  time  of 
claiming  was  prolonged : the  fum  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  pounds  was  referved  our  of  the  fale  of  the 
eftates  in  Scotland,  for  ereding  fchools ; and  eight 
thoufand  pounds  for  building  barracks  in  that  king- 
dom. The  King  having  fignified,  by  a meffage  to  oidmixon, 

. the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  he  had  lately  received  Annals* 
fuch  information  from  abroad,  as  gave  reafon  to  Burchett 
believe  that  a naval  force,  employed  where  it  jffiould  Hid.  Reg. 
be  neceffary,  would  give  weight  to  his  endeavours; 
he,  therefore,  thought  fit  to  acquaint  the  Houfe  Debates  in 
with  this  circumftance,  not  doubting  but  that  in  ParHa‘ 
cale  he  fhould  be  obliged,  at  this  critical  jundure,  Soiingbr. 
to  exceed  the  number  of  men  granted  this  year  for  L'vesofthe 
tire  fea-fervice,  the  Houfe  would  provide  for  fuch  AdmiraIs- 

exceeding. 
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book  exceeding.  The  Commons  immediately  drew  up 
ir*  and  prefented  an  addrefs,  a (Turing  his  Majefty  that 
they  would  make  good  fuch  exceedings  of  Teamen  as 
he  fhould  find  neceftary  to  preferve  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe.  On  the  twenty-firft  day  of  March,  the 
King  went  to  the  Iloufe  of  Peers,  and,  having 
palled  the  bills  that  were  ready  for  the  royal  alfent, 
ordered  the  Parliament  to  be  prorogued  *. 

§ VI.  The  King  of  Spain,  by  the  care  and  inde- 
fatigable diligence  of  his  prime  minifter.  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  equipped  a very  formidable  armament, 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  fet  fail  from  Bar- 
celona towards  Italy  ; but  the  deftination  of  it  was 
not  known.  A ftrong  fquadron  having  been  fitted 
out  in  England,  the  Marquis  de  Monteleone,  am* 
batTadour  from  Spain,  prefented  a memorial  to  the 
Britifh  miniftry,  importing  that  fo  powerful  an  ar- 
mament in  time  of  peace  could  not  but  give  um- 
brage to  the  King  his  mailer,  and  alter  the  good 
intelligence  that  fubfifted  between  the  two  crowns. 
In  anfwer  to  this  reprefentation,  the  minifters  de- 
clared that  the  King  intended  to  fend  Admiral  Byng 
with  a powerful  fquadron  into  the  Mediterranean, 
to  maintain  the  neutrality  in  Italy.  Mean  while, 
the  negociations  between  the  Englilh  and  French 
minifters  produced  the  quadruple  alliance,  by  which 
King  George  and  the  Regent  preferibed  a peace  be- 
tween the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
King  of  Sicily,  and  undertook  to  compel  Philip  and 
the  Savoyard  to  fubmit  to  fuch  conditions  as  they 
had  concerted  with  his  Imperial  Majefty.  Thefe 
powers  were  allowed  only  three  months  to  confider 
the  articles,  and  declare  whether  they  would  reject 
them,  or  acquiefce  in  the  partition.  Nothing  could 


* Earl  Cowper,  Lord  Chancellor,  refigned  the  great  feal,  which 
was  at  firft  put  in  commiflion,  but  afterwards  given  to  Lord  Parker, 
as  High  Chancellor.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  was  made  Prefident  ol 
the  Council,  and  Firft  Commilfioner  of  the  Treafury.  Lord  Stanhope 
and  Mr  Craggs  were  appointed  Secretaries  of  State.  Lord  Stanhope 
and  Lord  Cadogan  were  afterwards  created  Earls* 
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be  more  contradictory  to  the  true  intereft  of  Great-  c 
Britain  than  this  treaty,  which  deftroyed  the  balance  u 
in  Italy,  by  throwing  fuch  an  acceflion  of  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria.  It  interrupted 
the  commerce  with  Spain ; involved  the  kingdom 
in  an  immediate  war  with  that  monarchy  : and  gave 
rife  to  all  the  quarrels  and  difputes  which  have  arifen 
between  England  and  Spain  in  the  fequel.  The 
States-General  did  not  approve  of  Rich  violent  mea- 
fures,  and  for  fome  time  kept  aloof:  but  at  length 
they  acceded  to  the  quadruple  alliance,  which  in- 
deed was  no  other  than  a very  expenfive  compliment 
to  the  Emperor,  who  was  defirous  or  adding  Sicily 
to  his  other  Italian  dominions. 

§ VII.  The  King  of  England  had  ufed  fome  en- 
deavours to  compromife  the  difference  between  his 
Imperial  Majefty  and  the  Spanifh  branch  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon.  Lord  Stanhope  had  been  lent 
to  Madrid,  with  a plan  of  pacification,  which  being 
rejedted  by  Philip,  as  partial  and  iniquitous,  the 
King  determined  to  fupport  his  mediation  by  force 
of  arms.  Sir  George  Byng  failed  from  S pithead  on 
the  fourth  day  of  June,  with  twenty  fhips  of  the  line, 
two  fire-fhips,  two  bomb-veffels,  and  ample  in- 
ftructions  how  to  act  on  all  emergencies.  He  ar- 
rived off  Cape  St.  Vincent  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  the 
month,  and  difpatched  his  fecretary  to  Cadiz,  with 
a letter  to  Colonel  Stanhope,  the  Britifh  minifter  at 
Madrid,  defiting  him  to  inform  his  Moft  Catholick 
Majefty  of  the  admiral’s  arrival  in  thofe  parts,  and 
lay  before  him  this  article  of  his  inftrudtions  tf  You 
<c  are  to  make  inftances  with  both  parties  to  ceaf'e 
<c  from  ufing  any  further  acts  of  hoftility:  but  in 
<c  cafe  the  Spaniards  do  ftill  infift,  with  their  fhips 
<c  of  war  and  forces,  to  attack  the  kingdom  of 
<c  Naples,  or  other  the  territories  of  the  Emperor  in 
C£  Italy,  or  to  land  in  any  part  of  Italy,  which  can 
“ only  be  with  a defign  to  invade  the  Emperor’s  do- 
u minions,  againft  whom  only  they  have  declared 
"V  ol.  II.  B b S£  war 
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war  by  invading  Sardinia ; or,  if  they  fhould  en- 
<c  deavour  to  make  themfelves  mafter  of  the  king- 
f<  dom  of  Sicily,  which  muft  be  with  a defign  to 
<(  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  in  which  cafe 
<c  you  are,  with  all  your  power,  to  hinder  and  ob- 
“ ftriidt  the  fame.  If  it  fhould  fo  happen,  that  at 
<c  your  arrival,  with  our  fleet  under  your  command, 
f<  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Spaniards  fhould  al- 
££  ready  have  landed  any  troops  in  Italy,  in  order  to 
<£  invade  the  Emperor’s  territories,  you  fhall  endea- 
£c  vour  amicably  to  dillfuade  them  from  perfevering 
££  in  fuch  an  attempt,  and  offer  them  your  affftance 
((  to  help  them  to  withdraw  their  troops,  and  put  an 
ec  end  to  all  further  afts  of  hoftility.  But  in  cafe 
££  thefe  your  friendly  endeavours  fhould  prove  in- 
f(  effedlual,  you  fhall,  by  kteping  company  with, 
£C  or  intercepting  their  lhips  or  convoy ; or,  if  it  be 
t£  neceffary,  by  openly  oppoflng  them,  defend  the 
££  Emperor’s  territories  from  any  further  attempt.” 
When  Cardinal  Alberoni  perufed  thefe  inftru&ions, 
he  told  Colonel  Stanhope,  with  fome  warmth,  that 
his  mafter  would  run  all  hazards,  and  even  fuffer 
himfelfto  be  driven  out  of  Spain,  rather  than  recall 
his  troops,  or  confent  to  a fufpenfion  of  arms.  He 
laid  the  Spaniards  were  not  to  be  frightened;  and 
he  was  fo  well  convinced  that  the  fleet  would  do 
their  duty,  that  in  cafe  of  their  being  attacked  by 
Admiral  Byng,  he  fhould  be  in  no  pain  for  the  fuc- 
cel's.  Mr.  Stanhope  prelenting  him  with  a lift  of 
the  Britifh  fquadron,  he  threw  it  upon  the  ground 
with  great  emotion.  Fie  prom i fed,  however,  to  lay 
the  admiral’s  letter  before  the  King,  and  to  let  the 
envoy  know  his  Majefty’s  refolution.  Such  an  in- 
terpofition  could  not  but  be  very  provoking  to  the 
Spanilh  minifler,  who  had  laid  his  account  with  the 
conqueft  of  Sicily,  and  for  that  purpofe  prepared  an 
armament  which  v;as  altogether  lurprifing,  confider- 
ing  the  late  lhattered  condition  of  the  Spanifh  affairs. 
But  he  ieems  to  have  put  too  much  confidence  in 
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the  ftrength  of  the  Spanidi  fleet.  In  a few  days  he  t 
fent  back  the  admiral’s  letter  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  with 
a note  under  it,  importing,  that  the  Chevalier  Byng 
might  execute  the  orders  he  had  received  from  the 
King  his  mafter. 

§ VIII.  The  Admiral,  in  palling  by  Gibraltar, 
was  joined  by  Vice  Admiral  Cornwall,  with  two 
fliips.  He  proceeded  to  Minorca,  where  he  re- 
lieved the  garrilon  of  Port  Mahon.  Tnen  he  failed 
for  Naples,  where  he  arrived  on  the  firft  day  of  Au- 
guft,  and  was  received  as  a deliverer  : for  the  Nea- 
politans had  been  under  the  utmoft  terrour  of  an  in- 
vaflon  from  the  Spaniards.  Sir  George  Byng  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  the  Viceroy,  Count.  Daun, 
who  treated  him  with  the  mod  diftinguifhing  marks 
of  refpedt,  that  the  Spanifh  army,  amounting  to 
thirty  thoufand  men,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de 
Lede,  had  landed  in  Sicily,  reduced  Palermo  and 
Meflina,  and  were  then  employed  in  the  flege  of  the 
citadel  belonging  to  this  laft  city  : that  the  Piedmon- 
tefe  garrifon  would  be  obliged  to  furrender,  if  not 
fpeedily  relieved  : that  an  alliance  was  upon  the  car- 
pet between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Sicily, 
which  laft  had  defired  the  afliftance  of  the  Imperial 
troops,  and  agreed  to  receive  them  into  the  citadel 
of  Medina.  The  Admiral  immediately  refolved  to 
fail  thither,  and  took  under  his  convoy  a reinforce- 
ment of  two  thoufand  Germans  for  the  citadel,  under 
the  command  of  General  Wetzel.  He  forthwith 
failed  from  Naples,  and  on  the  ninth  day  of  Auguft 
was  in  fight  of  the  F aro  of  Medina.  He  difpatched  his 
own  Captain  with  a polite  medage  to  the  Marquis  de 
Lede,  proposing  a cedation  of  arms  in  Sicily  for  two 
months,  that  the  powers  of  Europe  might  have  time 
to  concert  meafures  for  reftoring  a lafting  peace  ; 
and  declaring,  that  fhould  this  propofal  be  rejected, 
he  would,  in  purfuance  of  his  inftruclions,  ufe  all  his 
force  to  prevent  further  attempts  to  difturb  the  do- 
minions his  mafter  had  engaged  to  defend.  The 
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book  Spanifli  General  anfwered,  that  he  had  no  powers  to 
XI*  treat,  and  confeqnently  could  not  agree  to  an  armi- 
ftice,  but  fliould  obey  his  orders,  which  directed  him 
to  reduce  Sicily  for  his  mailer  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  Spanifli  fleet  had  failed  from  the  harbour  of 
Medina  on  the  day  before  the  Englifli  fquadron  ap- 
peared. Admiral  Byng  fuppofed  they  had  retired 
to  Malta,  and  diredted  his  courfe  towards  Medina, 
in  order  to  encourage  and  l'upport  thegarrifon  in  the 
citadel.  But,  in  doubling  the  point  of  Faro,  he 
defcried  two  Spanifli  fcouts,  and  learned  from  the 
people  of  a felucca  from  the  Calabrian  fliore,  that 
they  had  feen  from  the  hills  the  Spanifli  fleet  lying 
to  in  order  of  battle.  The  Admiral  immediately 
detached  the  German  troops  to  Reggio,  under  con- 
voy of  two  fliips  of  war.  Then  he  Rood  through  the 
Faro  after  the  Spanifli  fcouts  that  led  him  to  their 
main  fleet,  which  before  noon  he  defcried  in  line  of 
battle,  amounting  to  feven-and-twenty  fail  large  and 
fmall,  befides  two  fire-fhips,  four  bomb-vefiels,  and 
feven  gallies.  They  were  commanded  in  chief  by 
Don  Antonio  de  CaRanita,  under  whom  were  the 
four  Rear-Admirals  Chacon,  Mari,  Guevara,  and 
Cammock.  At  light  of  the  Englifli  fquadron,  they 
Rood  away  large,  and  Byng  gave  chace  all  the  reft  of 
the  day.  In  the  morning,  which  was  the  eleventh  of 
AuguR,  Rear-Admiral  de  Mari,  with  fix  fliips  of 
war,  the  gallies,  fire-fhips,  and  bomb- ketches,  re- 
painted from  the  main  fleet,  and  Rood  in  for  the  Si- 
cilian fliore.  The  Englifli  Admiral  detached  Cap- 
tain Walton  with  five  fliips  in  purfuit  of  them  ; and 
they  were  loon  engaged.  Me  himfelf  continued  to 
chafe  their  main  fleet ; and  about  ten  o’clock  the 
baide  began.  I he  Spaniards  feemed  to  be  diftra&ed 
in  their  councils,  and  a died  in  confufion.  They  made 
a running  fight : yet  the  Admirals  behaved  with  cou- 
rage and  activity,  in  fpite  of  which  they  were  all  ta- 
ken, except  Cammock,  who  made  his  efcape  with 
three  fliips  of  war  and  three  frigates.  In  this  en- 
gagement 


tain  Haddock,  of  the  Grafton,  fignalized  his  courage 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  On  the  eighteenth  the 
Admiral  received,  a letter  from  Captain  \ \ alton, 
dated  off  S.racufe,  intimating  that  he  had  taken 
four  Spanifh  fhips  of  war,  together  with  a bomb- 
ketch,  and  a veffel  laden  with  arms : and  that  he  had 
burned  four  fhips  of  the  line,  a fire-fhip,  and  a bomb- 
veffel*.  Had  the  Spaniards  followed  the  advice  of 
Rear-Admiral  Cammock,  who  was  a native  of  Ire- 
land, Sir  George  Byng  would  not  have  obtained  fuch 
an  eafy  victory.  That  officer  propofed  that  they 
fhould  remain  at  anchor  in  the  road  ol  Paradife,  with 
their  broadfides  to  the  fea;  in  which  cafe  the  Englilh 
Admiral  would  have  found  it  a very  difficult  talk  to 
attack  them  : for  the  coalt  is  fo  bold,  that  the  largeft 
fliips  could  ride  with  a cable  affiore  ; whereas  farther 
out  the  currents  are  fo  various  and  rapid,  that  the 
Englifh  lquadron  could  not  have  come  to  anchor,  or 
lie  near  them  in  order  of  battle : befides,  the  Spa- 
niards might  have  been  re-enforced  from  the  army 
on  fhore,  which  would  have  raifed  batteries  to  annoy 
the  affailants.  Before  King  George  had  received  an 
account  of  this  engagement  from  the  Admiral,  he 
wrote  him  a letter  with  his  own  hand,  approving  his 
conduct.  When  Sir  George’s  eldeft  fon  arrived  in 
England,  with  a circumftantial  account  of  theadtion, 
he  was  gracioufly  received,  and  fent  back  with  pleni- 
potentiary powers  to  his  father,  that  he  might  nego- 
ciate  with  the  feveral  princes  and  Hates  ofltaly,  as  he 
fhould  lee  occafion.  The  fon  like  wife  carried  the 
King’s  royal  grant  to  the  officers  and  feamen,  of  all 
the  prizes  they  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards.  Not- 
withftanding  this  victory,  the  Spanifh  army  carried 
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on 


* This  letter  is  juftly  deemed  a curious  fpecimen  of  the  laconic k. 
fry  le. 


“SIR, 


“ have  taken  and  deftroyed  all  the  Spanifh  fliips  and  vcflels 
which  were  upon  the  coalt  j the  number  as  per  margin.  I am,  &•<;. 


“ G.  WALTON. 
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K on  the  Fiege  of  the  citadel  of  Meflina  with  fucn  vL 
gour,  that  the  Governor  furrendered  the  place  by  ca- 
pitulation on  the  twenty- ninth  day  of  September.  A 
treaty  was  now  concluded  at  Vienna  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  They  agreed  to 
form  an  army  for  the  conquefc  of  Sardinia  in  behalf 
of  the  Duke  ; and  in  the  mean  time  this  Prince  en- 
gaged to  evacuate  Sicily  : but  until  his  troops  could 
be  conveyed  from  that  iftand,  he  confented  that  they 
fhould  co-cperate  with  the  Germans  againft:  the  com- 
mon enemy.  Admiral  Byng  continued  to  affift  the 
Imperialifts  in  Sicily  during  the  belt  part  of  the  win- 
ter, by  fcQuringthe  leas  of  the  Spaniards,  and  keep- 
ing the  communication  open  between  the  German 
forces  and  the  Calabrian  fhore,  from  whence  they 
were  fupplied  with  provifions.  He  adled  in  this  fer- 
vice  with  equal  condudt,  refolution,  and  a&ivity, 
He  conferred  with  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and  the 
other  Imperial  Generals,  about  the  operations  of  the 
enfuing  campaign,  and  Count  Hamilton  was  dif- 
patched  to  Vienna,  to  lay  before  the  Emperor  the  re- 
fult  of  their  deliberations  : then  the  Admiral  fet  fail 
for  Mahon,  where  his  fhips  might  be  refitted,  and 
put  in  a condition  to  take  the  lea  in  the  fpring. 

§ IX.  The  deftrudlion  of  the  Spanifh  fleet  was  a 
fubject  that  employed  the  deliberations  and  conjec- 
tures of  all  the  politicians  in  Europe.  Spain  ex- 
claimed againft  the  conduct  of  England,  as  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  rules  of  good  faith,  for  the  obferva- 
tion  of  which  fhe  had  always  been  fo  famous.  The 
Marquis  de  Monteieone  wrote  a letter  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Craggs,  in  which  he  expoftulated  with  him  upon 
fucn  an  unprecedented  outrage.  Cardinal  Alberoni, 
in  a letter  to  that  minifter,  inveighed  againft  it  as  a 
bale,  unworthy  adiion.  He  faid  the  neutrality  of 
Italy  was  a weak  pretence,  fince  every  body  knew 
that  neutrality  had  long  been  at  an  end  ; and  that  the 
Prince’s  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  were  en- 
tirely difcharged  from  their  engagements,  not  only  by 

the 
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the  fcandalous  infringements  committed  by  the  Au- 
ftrians  in  the  evacuation  of  Catalonia  and  Majorca  ; 
but  alfo  becaufe  the  guarantee  was  no  longer  binding 
than  till  a peace  was  concluded  with  France.  He 
taxed  the  Britifh  Miniftry  with  having  revived  and 
lupported  this  neutrality,  not  by  an  amicable  media- 
tion, but  by  open  violence,  and  artfully  abufing  the 
confidence  and  fecurity  of  the  Spaniards.  This  was 
the  language  of  difappointed  ambition.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  conduct  of  England, 
on  this  occafion,  was  irregular,  partial,  and  preci- 
pitate. 

§ X.  The  Parliament  meeting  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  November,  the  King,  in  his  fpeech,  declared  that 
the  court  of  Spain  had  rejected  all  his  amicable  pro- 
pofals,  and  broke  through  their  molt  folemn  en- 
gagements, for  the  fecurity  of  the  Britifn  commerce. 
To  vindicate,  therefore,  the  faith  of  his  former  trea- 
ties, as  well  as  to  maintain  thofe  he  had  lately 
made,  and  to  protedt  and  defend  the  trade  of  his 
fubjects,  which  had  in  every  branch  been  violently 
and  unjuftly  opprelfed,  it  became  necefiary  for  his 
naval  forces  to  check  their  progrefs : that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  that  Court  had 
lately  given  orders  at  all  the  ports^of  Spain  and  of 
the  Weft-Indies,  to  fit  out  privateers  againft  the 
Englifh.  He  laid  he  was  perluaded,  that  a Britifh 
Parliament  would  enable  him  to  relent  fuch  treat- 
ment ; and  he  allured  them  that  his  good  brother, 
the  Regent  of  France,  was  ready  to  concur  with,  him 
in  the  moft  vigorous  meafurcs.  A ftrong  oppofi- 
tion  was  made  in  both  Houles  to  the  motion  for  an 
addrefs  of  thanks  and  congratulation  propoled  by 
Lord  Carteret.  Several  Peers  obferved,  that  fuch 
an  addrefs  was,  in  effedt,  to  approve  a fea  fight 
which  might  be  attended  with  dangerous  cgnfe- 
quences,  and  to  give  the  fandtion  of  that  auguft 
afiembiy  to  meafures  which,  upon  examination, 
might  appear  either  to  clafh  with  the  law  of  nations, 
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B o o K cr  former  treaties,  or  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  trade 
11  • of  Great-Britain  : that  they  ought  to  proceed  with 
^ the  utmoft  caution  and  matured:  deliberation,  in  an 
affair  wherein  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  intereft  of 
the  nation,  were  fo  highly  concerned.  Lord  Straf- 
ford moved  for  an  addrefs,  that  Sir  George  Byng's 
inftrudtions  might  be  laid  before  the  Houfe.  Earl 
Stanhope  replied,  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  fuch 
an  addtefs,  fince  by  his  Majefty’s  command  he  had 
already  laid  before  the  Houfe  the  treaties,  of  which 
the  late  fea-fight  was  a confequence  : particularly  the 
treaty  for  a defenfive  alliance  between  the  Emperor 
and  his  Majefty,  concluded  at  W eftminfter  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  fixteen  ; and  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance for  reftoring  and  fettling  the  publick  peace, 
figned  at  London  on  the  twenty-fecond  day  of  July, 
He  affirmed,  that  the  court  of  Spain  had  violated 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  adted  againft  the  publick 
faith,  in  attacking  the  Emperor's  dominions,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  a war  againft  the  enemies  of 
Chriftendom : that  they  had  rejedted  his  Majefty’s 
friendly  offices  and  offers  for  mediating  an  accom- 
modation. Lie  explained  the  caufe  of  his  own  jour- 
ney to  Spain,  and  his  negotiations  at  Madrid.  He 
added,  it  was  high  time  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
naval  power  of  Spain,  in  order  toprotedt  and  fecure 
the  trade  of  the  Britifh  iubjedfs,  which  had  been 
violently  oppreffed  by  the  Spaniards.  After  a long 
debate,  the  motion  was  carried  by  a confiderable 
majority.  The  fame  fubject  excited  pifputes  of  the 
fame  nature  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  when  Lord 
Hinchingbroke  moved  that,  in  their  addrefs  of 
thanks,  they  ffiould  declare  their  entire  fatisfadlion 
in  thofe  meafures  which  the  King  had  already  taken 
for  {Lengthening  the  Proteftant  fucceffion,  and  eftr- 
blifhing  a lafting  tranquillity  in  Europe.  The 
members  in  the  oppofition  urged,  that  it  v/as  un- 
parliamentary and  unprecedented,  on  the  firft  day 
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of  the  feffion,  to  eater  upon  particulars : that  the  chap. 
jbuficefs  in  queftion  was  of  the  higheft  importance, 
and  deierved  the  moft  matuie  deliDtrat-ion  . that, 
before  they  approved  the  meafures  which  had  been 
taken,  they  ought  to  examine  the  realons  on  which 
thofe  meafures  were  founded.  Mr.  Robert  Wal- 
pole affirmed,  that  the  giving  fan&ion,  in  the  man- 
ner propofed,  to  the  late  meafures,  could  have  no 
other  view  than  that  of  fcreening  minifters,  who 
were  conlcious  of  having  begun  a war  againft  Spain, 
and  now  wanted  to  make  it  the  Parliament’s  war. 

Pie  obferved  that,  inftead  of  an  entire  fatisfaclion, 
they  ought  to  exprefs  their  entire  diffatisfaction  with 
fuch  conduct  as  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
and  a breach  of  the  moft  folemn  treaties.  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Craggs,  in  a long  fpeech,  explained  the 
nature  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  andjuftified  all  the 
meafures  which  had  been  taken.  The  addrefs,  as 
moved  by  Lord  Hinchingbroke,  was  at  length 
carried,  and  prefented  to  his  Majefty.  Then  the 
Commons  proceeded  to  confider  the  fupply.  They 
voted  thirteen  thoufand  five  hundred  failors  ; and 
twelve  thoufand  four  hundred  thirty-five  men  for 
the  land  fervice.  The  whole  eftimate  amounted  to 
two  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty-feven  thoufand 
five  hundred  eighty-one  popnds,  nineteen  lhillings. 

The  money  was  railed  by  a land-tax,  malt-tax,  and 
lottery. 

§ XI.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  December,  Earl 
Stanhope  declared,  in  the  PJoufe  of  Lords,  that,  in 
order  to  unite  the  hearts  of  the  well-afteded  to  the 
prefen t eftablifhment,  he  had  a bill  to  offer,  under 
the  title  of  “ An  a£t  for  ftrengthening  the  Protef- 
“ tant  intereft  in  thefe  kingdoms.”  It  was  accord- 
ingly read,  and  appeared  to  be  a bill  repealing  the 
a£ts  againft  occasional  conformity,  the  growth  of 
lchifm,  and  fome  claufes  in  the  Corporation  and 
Teft  a£ts.  This  had  been  concerted  by  the  mini- 
ftry,  in  private  meetings  with  the  moft  eminent 
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book  Diffenters.  The  Tory  Lords  were  aftonifhed  at  this 
IL  motion,  for  which  they  were  altogether  unprepared. 

1718.  Nevertheiefs,  they  were  ftrenuous  in  their  oppoli- 
tion.  They  alledged  that  the  bill,  inftead  of 
ftrengthening,  would  certainly  weaken  the  Church 
of  England,  by  plucking  off  her  beft  feathers,  in- 
verting her  enemies  with  power,  and  fharing  with 
Churchmen  the  civil  and  military  employments  of 
which  they  were  then  wholly  poflefied.  Earl  Cow- 
per  declared  himfelf  againft  that  part  of  the  bill  by 
which  fome  claufes  of  the  Teft  and  Corporation 
ads  were  repealed ; becaufe  he  looked  upon  thole 
ads  as  the  main  bulwark  of  our  excellent  conftitu- 
tion  in  Church  and  State,  which  ought  to  be  in- 
violably  preferved.  The  Earl  of  Ilay  oppofed  the 
bill,  becaufe,  in  his  opinion,  it  infringed  the  paffa 
conventa  of  the  treaty  of  Union,  by  which  the  bounds 
both  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  were  fixed  and  fettled ; and  he  was  appre- 
henfive,  if  the  articles  of  the  Union  were  broke  with 
refped  to  one  Church,  it  might  afterwards  be  a pre- 
cedent to  break  them  with  refped  to  the  other. 
The  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  laid,  the  ads  which 
by  this  bill  would  be  repealed  were  the  main  bul- 
wark and  fupporters  of  the  Englifh  Church  : he  ex- 
preffed  all  imaginable  tendernefs  for  well-meaning 
confcientious  Diffenters;  but  he  could  not  forbear 
faying,  fome  among  that  fed  made  a wrong  ufe  of 
the  favour  and  indulgence  fhown  to  them  at  the  Re- 
volution, though  they  had  the  ieaft  fhare  in  that 
happy  event : it  was,  therefore,  thought  neceffary 
for  the  legiftature  to  interpofe,  and  put  a rtop  to  the 
scandalous  pradice  of  occartonal  conformity.  He 
added,  that  it  would  be  needlefs  to  repeal  the  ad 
againft  fchifm,  fince  no  advantage  had  been  taken 
of  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Diffenters.  Dr.  Hoad- 
ley,  Bifhop  of  Bangor,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
the  occartonal  and  fchifm  ads  were  in  effed  perfe- 
cuting  laws ; and  that  by  admitting  the  principle  of 
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felf-defence  and  felf- prefer vation,  in  matters  of  re-  c n a p. 
ligion,  all  the  perfections  maintained  by  the  hea-  l)- 
thens  againft  the  profeffors  of  Chriftianity,  and  even 
the  Popifn  Inquifition  might  be  juftified.  With 
refpecl  to  the  power  of  which  many  clergymen  ap- 
peared fo  fond  and  fo  zealous  ; he  owned  the  defire  of 
power  and  riches  was  natural  to  all  men  ; bur  that 
he  had  learned  both  from  reafon  and  from  the  gof- 
pel,  that  this  defire  mu  ft  be  kept  within  due  bounds, 
and  not  entrench  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
their  fellow-creatures  and  countrymen.  After  a 
long  debate,  the  Houfe  agreed  to  leave  out  fome 
ciaufes  concerning  the  Teft  and  Corporation  acts : 
then  the  bill  was  committed,  and  afterwards  paffed. 

In  the  Lower  Houfe  it  met  with  violent  oppofition, 
in  fpite  of  which  it  was  carried  by  the  majority. 

§ XII.  The  King,  on  the  feventeenth  day  of  De- 
cember, fent  a meffage  to  the  Commons,  importing, 
that  all  his  endeavours  to  procure  redrefs  for  the 
injuries  done  to  his  fubjeCts  by  the  King  of  Spain 
having  proved  ineffectual,  he  had  found  it  neceffary 
to  declare  war  againft  that  Monarch.  When  a 
motion  was  made  for  an  addrefs,  to  affure  the  King 
they  would  chearfully  fupport  him  in  the  profecution 
of  the  war,  Mr.  Shippen  and  fome  other  members 
laid,  they  did  not  fee  the  neceffity  of  involving  the 
nation  in  a war,  on  account  of  fome  grievances  of 
which  the  merchants  complained,  as  thefe  might  be 
amicably  redreffed.  Mr.  Stanhope  affured  the 
Houle,  that  he  had  prelented  five- and- twenty  me- 
morials to  the  miniftry  of  Spain  on  that  fubjeCt, 
without  fuccefs.  Mr.  Methuen  accounted  for  the 
dilatory  proceeding  of  the  Spanifh  court  in  com- 
mercial affairs,  by  explaining  the  great  variety  of 
regulations  in  the  feveral  provinces  and  ports  of  that 
kingdom.  It  was  luggefted,  that  the  miniftry  paid 
very  little  regard  to  the  trade  and  intereft  of  the  na- 
tion , inafmuch  as  it  appeared  by  the  anfwer  from 
a Secretary  of  State  to  the  letter  of  the  Marquis  de 
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book  Monteleone,  that  they  would  have  overlooked  the 
u’  violation  of  the  treaties  ot  commerce,  provided  Spain 

'""T-’is  accepted  the  conditions  ftipulated  in  the  qua- 

druple alliance  ; for  it  was  there  exprefsly  laid  that 
his  Mayfly,  the  King  of  Great-Britain,  did  not 
feek  to  aggrandize  himlelf  by  any  new  acquifition, 
but  was  rather  inclined  to  facrihce  fomething  of  his 
own  to  procure  the  general  quiet  and  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  A member  obferved,  that  nobody  could 
tell  how  far  that  facrifice  would  have  extended ; but 
certainly  it  was  a very  uncommon  ftretch  of  conde- 
iccnlion.  This  lacrifice  was  laid  to  be  the  ceflion 
of  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon,  which  the  Recent  of 
France  had  offered  to  the  King  of  Spain,  provided 
he  would  accede  to  the  quadruple  alliance.  Horatio 
Walpole  obferved,  that  the  difpofition  of  Sicily  in 
favour  of  the  Emperor  was  an  infraction  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht ; and  his  brother  exclaimed  againfl  the 
injuilice  of  attacking  the  Spanifh  feet  before  a de- 
claration of  war.  Notwithftanding  all  thefe  argu- 
ments and  objeclions,  the  majority  agreed  to  the 
addrefs ; and  fuch  another  was  carried  in  the  Upper 
Houfe  without  a divifion.  The  declaration  of  war 
againft  Spain  was  publifhed  with  the  ufual  folemni- 
ties  ; but  this  war  was  not  a favourite  of  the  people, 
and  therefore  did  not  produce  thofe  acclamations 
that  were  ufual  on  fuch  occalions. 

§ XIII.  Mean  while  Cardinal  Alberoni  employed 
all  his  intrigues,  power,  and  induftry,  for  the  gra- 
tification of  his  revenge.  He  caufed  new  llups  to 
be  built,  the  lea-ports  to  be  put  in  a polture  of  de- 
fence, fuccours  to  be  fent  to  Sicily,  and  the  proper 
meafures  /to  be  taken  for  the  fecurity  of  Sardinia. 
He,  by  means  of  the  Prince  de  Cellamare,  the  Spa- 
nidi  Ambaffador  at  Paris,  caballed  with  the  malcon- 
tents of  that  kingdom,  who  were  numerous  and 
powerful.  A fcheme  was  actually  formed  for  feifing 
the  Regent,  and  fecuring  the  perfon  of  the  King. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  owed  the  firft  intimation  ol 

this 
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this  plot  to  King  George,  who  gave  him  to  under-  c H A P. 
Hand,  that  a confpiracy  was  formed  againft  his  per-  , IX;  j 
fon  and  government.  The  Regent  immediately 
took  meafures  for  watching  the  conduct  of  all  in- 
fpefted  perfons  ; but  the  whole  intrigue  was  difco- 
vered  by  accident.  The  Prince  de  Ccllamare  en- 
trufted  his  difpatches  to  the  Abbe  Portocarrero, 
and  to  a fon  of  the  Marquis  de  Monteleone.  Thefe 
emiflaries  fet  out  from  Paris  in  a poft-chaife,  and 
were  overturned.  The  poftillion  overheard  Porto- 
carrero  fay,  he  would  not  have  loft  his  portmanteau 
,for  a hundred  thoufand  piftoles.  The  man,  at  his 
return  to  Paris,  gave  notice  to  the  government  of 
what  he  had  obferved.  The  Spaniards,  being  pur- 
fued,  were  overtaken  and  feized  at  Poitiers,  with  the 
portmanteau,  in  which  the  Regent  found  two  let- 
ters that  made  him  acquainted  with  the  particulars 
of  the  confpiracy.  The  Prince  de  Ccllamare  was 
immediately  conducted  to  the  frontiers  : the  Duke 
of  Maine,  the  Marquis  de  Pompadour,  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Polignac,  and  many  other  perfons  of •dif- 
tinftion,  were  committed  to  different  prifons.  The 
Regent  declared  war  againft  Spain,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  December ; and  an  army  of  fix-and- 
thirty  thoufand  men  began  its  march  towards  that 
kingdom  in  January,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Berwick. 

§ XIV.  Cardinal  Alberoni  had  likewife  formed  a 
fcheme  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  The  Duke  of 
Ormond  repairing  to  Madrid.,  held  conferences  with 
his  eminence ; and  meafures  were  concerted  for  ex- 
citing another  infurrection  in  Great-Britain.  The 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  quitted  Urbino  by  Health ; 
and  embarking  at  Nettuno,  landed  at  Cagliari  in 
March.  From  thence  he  took  his  pafiage  to  Rofes 
in  Catalonia,  and  proceeded  to  Madrid,  where  he 
‘ was  received  with  great  cordiality,  and  treated  as 
King  ot  Great-Britain.  An  armament  had  been 
equipped  of  ten  ftiips  of  war  and  tranfports,  having 

on 
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book  on  board  fix  thoufand  regular  troops,  with  arms  for 
twelve  thoufand  men.  The  command  of  this  fleet 

' TCr  was  bellowed  on  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  with  the  tide 
of  Captain-General  of  his  Moft  Cathoiick  Majefly. 
He  was  provided  with  declarations  in  the  name  of 
that  King,  importing,  that  for  many  good  reafons 
he  had  lent  part  of  his  land  and  lea  forces  into  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  to  act  as  auxiliaries  to  King 
James.  Elis  Britannick  Majefly,  having  received 
from  the  Regent  of  France  timely  notice  of  this  in- 
tended invafion,  offered,  by  proclamation,  rewards 
to  thofe  that  flhould  apprehend  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
or  any  gentleman  embarked  in  that  expedition. 
Troops  were  ordered  to  affemble  in  the  north,  and 
in  the  weft  of  England : two  thoufand  men  were 
demanded  of  the  States-General : a ftrong  fquadron 
v/as  equipped  to  oppofe  the  Spanifh  armament ; and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  made  a proffer  to  King  George 
oftwentv  battalions  for  his  fervice. 

j 

§ XV.  His  Majefly  having  communicated  to 
both  IToufes  of  Parliament,  the  repeated  advices 
he  had  received  touching  this  projected  defcent, 
they  promifed  to  fupport  him  againft  all  his  enemies. 
They  defired  he  would  augment  his  forces  by  fea  and 
land ; and  affured  him  they  would  make  good  the 
extraordinary  expence.  Two  thoufand  men  were 
landed  from  Holland,  and  fix  battalions  of  Imperi- 
alifts  from  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  The  Duke  of 
Ormond  failed  from  Cadiz,  and  proceeded  as  far 
as  Cape  Finifterre,  where  his  fleet  was  difperfed  and 
difabled  by. a violent  ftorm,  which  entirely  defeated 
the  purpofed  expedition.  Two  frigates,  however, 
arrived  in  Scotland,  with  the  Earls  Marifchal  and 
Seaforth,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  fome  field- 
officers,  three  hundred  Spaniards,  and  arms  for  two 
thoufand  men.  They  were  joined  by  a fmall  body 
of  Highlanders,  and  pofleffed  themfelves  of  Donan 
Caftle.  Againft  thefe  adventurers  General  Wight- 
man  marched  with  a body  of  regular  troops  from 

Invernefs. 
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Invernefs.  They  had  taken  poffeffion  of  the  pafs  chap. 
at  Glenffiiel 3 but,  at  the  approach  of  the  King’s  , IL  ^ 
forces,  retired  to  the  pafs  at  Strachell,  which  they  I7i3< 
refolved  to  defend.  They  were  attacked  and  driven 
from  one  eminence  to  another  till  night,  when  the 
Highlanders  difperfed 3 and  next  day  the  Spaniards 
fin-rendered  themfelves  prifoners  of  war.  Marifchal, 

Seaforth,  and  T ullibardine,  with  fome  officers,  re- 
tired to  one  of  the  weflern  ides,  in  order  to  wait  an 
opportunity  of  being  conveyed  to  the  Continent. 

§ XVI.  On  the  laft  day  of  February  the  Duke 
of  Somerfet  reprefented  in  the  rloufe  of  Lords,  that 
the  number  of  Peers  being  very  much  increafed, 
efpecially  fmce  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  it 
feemed  abfolutely  neceffiary  to  take  effectual  mea- 
fures  for  preventing  the  inconveniences  that  might 
attend  the  creation  of  a great  number  of  Peers,  to 
ferve  a prefent  purpofe : an  expedient  which  had 
been  a&ually  taken  in  the  late  reign.  He  therefore 
moved  that  a bill  ffiould  be  brou.q-ht  in,  to  fettle « and 
limit  the  Peerage,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  num- 
ber of  Englifh  Peers  ffiould  not  be  enlarged  beyond 
fix  above  the  prefent  number,  which,  upon  failure- 
of  male  iffiue,  might  be  fupplied  by  new  creations  : 
that,  inftead  of  the  fixteen  elective  Peers  from  Scot- 
land, twenty-five  ffiould  be  made  hereditary  on  the 
part  of  that  kingdom  3 and  that  this  number,  upon 
failure  of  heirs- male,  ffiould  be  fupplied  from  the 
other  members  of  the  Scottiffi  Peerage.  This  bill 
was  intended  as  a reftraint  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  happened  to  be  at  variance  with  the  prefent 
miniftry.  The  motion  was  fupported  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  now  Lord-Steward  of  the  Houfehold, 
the  Earls  of  Sunderland  and  Carlifle.  It  was  oppofed 
by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  faid,  that  although  he 
expefted  nothing  from  the  Crown,  he  would  never 
give  his  vote  for  lopping  off  fo  valuable  a branch  of 
the  prerogative,  which  enabled  the  King  to  reward 
merit  and  virtuous  actions.  The  debate  was  ad- 
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B o o K journed  to  the  fecond  day  of  March,  when  Earl 
IL  Stanhope  delivered  a meflage  from  the  King,  inti- 
mating,  that  as  they  had  under  confideration  the 
date  of  the  Britiffi  Peerage,  he  had  fo  much  at 
heart  the  fettling  it  upon  fuch  a foundation,  as 
might  fecure  the  freedom  and  conftitution  of  Par- 
liaments in  all  future  ages,  that  he  was  willing  his 
prerogative  fhould  not  Hand  in  the  vray  of  fo  great 
and  neceflary  a work.  Another  violent  debate  en- 
fued  between  the  two  fadlions.  The  qUeftion  here, 
as  in  almoft  every  other  difpute,  was  not,  Whether 
the  meafure  propofed  w’as  advantageous  to  the  na- 
tion ? but.  Whether  the  Tory  or  the  Whig  inte- 
refl  fnould  predominate  in  Parliament  ? Earl  Cow- 
per  affirmed,  that  the  part  of  the  bill  relating  to  the 
Scottiffi  Peerage  was  a manifefl  violation  of  the 


treaty  of  Union,  as  well  as  a flagrant  piece  of  in- 
juftice,  as  it  would  deprive  perfons  of  their  right, 
without  being  heard,  and  without  any  pretence  or 
forfeiture  on  their  part.  Lie  obferved,  that  the 
Scottiffi  Peers  excluded  from  the  number  of  the 
twenty-five  would  be  in  a worfe  condition  than  any 
other  fubjedts  in  the  kingdom ; for  they  would  be 
neither  electing  nor  eledted,  neither  reprefenting  nor 
Annals,  reprefented.  Thefe  objections  w'ere  over-ruled:  fe- 
T°rHaV  vera^  refolutions  w7ere  taken  agreeably  to  the  mo- 
Hiit.  Reg.  tion  ; and  the  Judges  were  ordered  to  prepare  and 
Deb.  in  bring  in  the  bill.  This  meafure  alarmed  the  gene- 
L.vesoftiie  rahty  of  Scottiffi  Peers,  as  well  as  many  Englifh 
Admirals  Commoners,  who  faw  in  the  bill  the  avenues  of  dig- 
nity and  title  ffiut  up  againft  them ; and  they  did  not 
fail  to  exclaim  againft  it,  as  an  encroachment  upon 
the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  conftitution.  Trea- 
ties were  writ  and  publifticd  on  both  fides  of  the 
queftion ; and  a national  clamour  began  to  arife, 
when  Earl  Stanhope  obferved,  in  the  Houle,  that 
as  the  bill  had  railed  ftrange  apprehenfions,  he 
thought  it  advifeable  to  poftpone  the  further  conh- 
deration  of  it  till  a more  proper  opportunity.  E 
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Was  accordingly  dropped,  and  the  Parliament  pro- 
rogued on  the  eighteenth  day  of  April,  on  which 
occafion  his  Majefty  told  both  Houfes,  that  the 
Spanifh  King  had  acknowledged  the  Pretender . 

§ XVII.  The  King  having  appointed  Lords- 
Juftices  to  rule  the  kingdom  in  his  abfence,  em- 
barked in  May  for  Holland,  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Hanover,  where  he  concluded  a peace 
with  Ulrica,  the  new  Queen  of  Sweden..  By  this 
treaty  Sweden  yielded  for  ever  to  the  royal  and 
electoral  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  the  duchies  of  Bremen 
and  Verden,  with  all  their  dependencies : King 
George  obliged  himfelf  to  pay  a million  of  rix- 
dollars  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden  ; and  to  renew,  as 
King  of  Great-Britain  and  Elector  of  Hanover,  the 
alliances  formerly  fubfifling  between  his  predecef- 
fors  and  that  kingdom.  He  likewife  • mediated  a 
peace  between  Sweden  and  his  former  Allies,  the 
Danes,  the  Prufflans,  and  the  Poles.  The  Czar, 
however,  refufed  to  give  up  his  fchemes  of  conqueft* 
He  fent  his  Beet  to  the  Scheuron  or  Batfes  of  Swe- 
den, where  his  troops  landing,  to  the  number  of  fif- 
teen thoufand,  committed  dreadful  outrages : but 
Sir  John  Norris,  who  commanded  an  Englifh  fqua- 
dron  in  thofe  feas,  having  orders  to  fupport  the 
negociations,  and  oppofe  any  hoftilities  that  might 
be  committed,  the  Czar,  dreading  the  fate  of  the 
Spanifh  navy,  thought  proper  to  recall  his  fleet.  In 
the  Mediterranean,  Admiral  Byng  adled  with  un- 
wearied vigour  in  afllfting  the  Imperialifts  to  finifh 
the  conqueft:  of  Sicily.  The  court  of  Vienna  had 
agreed  to  fend  a ftrong  body  of  forces  to  finifli  the 
reduction  of  that  ifland  ; and  the  command  in  this 
expedition  was  beftowed  upon  the  Count  de  Merci, 
with  whom  Sir  George  Byng  conferred  at  Naples. 

I his  Admiral  fupplied  them  with  ammunition  and 
artillery  from  the  Spanifh  prizes.  lie  took  the 
whole  reinforcement  under  his  convoy,  and  faw  them 
iafely  landed  in  the  bay  of  Patti,  to  the  number  ot 
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three  thoufand  five  hundred  horie,  and  ten  thoufand 
infantry.  Count  Merci  thinking  himfelf  more  than 
a match  for  the  Spanifh  forces  commanded  by  the 
Marquis  de  Lede,  attacked  him  in  a ftrong  camp 
at  Franca- Villa  j and  was  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of 
five  thoufand  men,  himfelf  being  dangeroufiy 
wounded  in  the  adtion.  Here  his  army  mull:  have 
perilhed  for  want  of  provilion,  had  they  not  been 
jlipplied  by  the  Englifh  navy. 

§ XVIII.  Admiral  Byng  no  fooner  learned  the 
bad  fuccefs  of  the  attack  at  Franca- Villa,  than  he 
embarked  two  battalions  from  the  garrifon  of  Me- 
lazzo,  and  about  a thoufand  recruits,  whom  he  lent 
under  a convoy  through  the  Faro  to  Schefo-bay,  in 
order  to  reinforce  the  Imperial  army.  He  after- 
wards a {lifted  at  a council  of  war  with  the  German 
generals,  who,  in  confequence  of  his  advice,  under- 
took the  fiege  of  Mefilna.  Then  he  repaired  to 
Naples,  where  he  propofed  to  Count  Gallas,  the 
new  viceroy,  that  the  troops  deftined  for  the  con- 
queft  of  Sardinia  fhould  be  fir  ft  landed  in  Sicily,  and 
co-operate  towards  the  conqueft  of  that  iftand.  The 
propofal  was  immediately  difpatched  to  the  court  of 
Vienna.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Admiral  returned 
to  Sicily,  and  aflifted  in  the  fiege  of  Meflina.  The 
town  iurrendered  : the  garrifon  retired  into  the  cita- 
del; and  the  remains  of  the  Spanifh  navy,  which 
had  eicaped  at  Paffaro,  were  now  deftroyed  in  the 
Mole.  The  Emperor  approved  of  the  fcheme  pro- 
poled  by  the  Englifh  admiral,  to  whom  he  wrote  a 
very  gracious  letter,  intimating  that  he  had  dif- 
patched orders  to  the  governor  of  Milan,  to  detach 
the  troops  defigned  for  Sardinia  to  Vado,  in  order 
to  be  tranfported  into  Italy.  The  admiral  charged 
himfelf  with  the  performance  of  this  fervice.  Hav- 
ing furnifhed  the  Imperial  army  before  Meffinawith 
another  iupply  of  cannon,  powder,  and  fhot,  upon 
his  own  credit,  he  fet  fail  for  Vado,  where  he  lur- 
mounted.  numberlefs  difficulties,  ftarted  bv  the  jea- 
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loufy  of  Count  Bonneval,  who  was  unwilling  to  fee  c h a p. 
his  troops,  deftined  for  Sardinia,  now  diverted  to  f 

another  expedition,  in  which  he  could  not  enjoy  the  ,7,9. 
chief  command.  At  length,  Admiral  Byng  faw 
the  forces  embarked,  and  convoyed  them  to  Medina, 
the  citadel  of  which  furrendered  in  a few  days  after 
their  arrival.  By  this  time  the  Marquis  de  Lede  had 
fortified  a ftrong  pod;  at  Caftro-Giovanne,  in  the 
centre  of  the  idand  ; and  cantoned  his  troops  about 
Aderno,  Palermo,  and  Catenea.  The  Imperialifts 
could  not  pretend  to  attack  him  in  this  dtuation, 
nor  could  they  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Medina,  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  provifions. 

They  would,  therefore,  have  been  obliged  to  quit 
the  idand  during  the  winter,  had  not  the  admiral 
undertaken  to  tranfport  them  by  lea  to  Trapani, 
where  they  could  extend  themfelves  in  a plentiful 
country.  He  not  only  executed  this  enterprife;  but 
even  fupplied  them  with  corn  from  Tunis,  as  the 
harvefts  of  Sicily  had  been  gathered  into  the  Spanifh 
magazines.  It  was  the  fecond  day  of  March  before 
the  lad;  embarkation  of  the  Imperial  troops  w;ere 
landed  at  Trapani. 

§ XIX.  The  Marquis  de  Lede  immediately  re- 
tired with  his  army  to  Alcamo,  from  whence  he  lent 
his  marefchal  de  camp  to  Count  Merci  and  the 
Englifh  admiral,  with  overtures  for  evacuating 
Sicily.  The  propofals  wore  not  difagreeable  to  the 
Germans ; but  Sir  George  Byng  declared  that  the 
Spaniards  fhould  not  quit  the  idand  while  the  war 
continued,  as  he  forefaw  that  thefe  troops  would  be 
employed  againd  France  or  England.  He  agreed, 
however,  with  Count  Merci,  in  propodng,  that  if 
. the  Marquis  would  furrender  Palermo,  and  retire 
into  the  middle  part  of  the  idand,  they  would  eon  - 
lent- to  an  armidice  for  fix  weeks,  until  the  fenti- 
ments  of  their  different  courts  fhould  be  known, 
fhe  Marquis  offered  to  furrender  Palermo,  in  con- 
fideration  of  a fufpenfion  of  arms  for  three  months ; 
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but,  while  this  negociation  was  depending,  he  re- 
ceived advice  from  Madrid,  that  a general  peace 
was  concluded.  Neverthelels,  he  broke  off  the 
treaty,  in  obedience  to  a fecret  order  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  The  King  of  Spain  hoped  to  obtain  the  refti- 
tution  of  St.  Sebaftian’s,  Fontarabia,  and  other 
places  taken  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  in  exchange 
for  the  evacuation  of  Sicily.  Hoftilities  were  con- 
tinued until  the  admiral  received  advice  from  the 
Earl  of  Stair  at  Paris,  that  the  Spanifli  ambaflador  at 
the  Hague  had  figned  the  quadruple  alliance.  By 
the  fame  courier  packets  were  delivered  to  the  Count 
de  Merci  and  the  Marquis  de  Lede,  which  laft  gave 
the  admiral  and  Imperial  general  to  underhand  that 
he  looked  upon  the  peace  as  a thing  concluded ; 
and  was  ready  to  treat  for  a ceftation  of  hoftilities. 
They  infilled  upon  his  delivering  up  Palermo : on 
the  other  hand,  he  urged,  that  as  their  mailers  were 
in  treaty  for  fettling  the  terms  of  evacuating  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  he  did  not  think  himfelf  authorifed  to- 
agree  to  a ceftation,  except  on  condition  that  each 
party  ftiould  remain  on  the  ground  they  occupied, 
and  expect  further  orders  from  their  principals. 
After  a fruitlefs  interview  between  the  three  chiefs 
at  the  Caftine  de  Roftignola,  the  Imperial  general 
refolved  to  undertake  the  ftege  of  Palermo:  with 
this  view  he  decamped  from  Alcamo  on  the  eigh- 
teenth day  of  April,  and  followed  the  Marquis  de 
Lede,  who  retreated  before  him,  and  took  pof- 
feflion  of  the  advantageous  pofts  that  commanded 
the  paftes  into  the  plain  of  Palermo;  but  Count 
Merci,  with  indefatigable  diligence,  marched  over 
the  mountains,  while  the  admiral  coafted  along 
Ihore,  attending  the  motions  of  the  army.  The 
Epanilh  general  perceiving  the  Germans  advancing 
into  the  plain,  retired  under  the  cannon  of  Palermo, 
and  fortified  his  camp  with  ftrong  entrenchments. 
On  the  fecond  day  of  May  the  Germans  took  one  of 
the  enemy’s  redoubts  by  furprife,  and  the  Marquis 
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tie  Lede  ordered  all  his  forces  to  be  drawn  out  to  c H A P. 
retake  this  fortification  : both  armies  were  on  the 


point  of  engaging  when  a courier  arrived  in  a fc-  I7K;> 
lucca,  with  a packet  for  the  Marquis,  containing 
full  powers  to  treat  and  agree  about  the  evacuation 
of  the  ifland,  and  the  tranfportation  of  the  army  to 
Spain,  lie  forthwith  drew  off  his  army;  and  lent 
a trumpet  to  the  general  and  admiral,  with  letters, 
informing  them  of  the  orders  he  had  received. 
Commiffioners  were  appointed  on  each  fide,  the 
negociations  begun,  and  the  conventions  figned  in 
a very  few  days.  The  Germans  were  put  in  pof- 
ieffion  of  Palermo,  and  the  Spanifh  army  marched 
to  Tauromini,  from  whence  they  were  tranfported 
to  Barcelona. 

§ XX.  The  admiral  continued  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean until  he  had  feen  the  iflands  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia evacuated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  mutual 
ceffions  executed  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  in  confequence  of  which,  four  bat- 
talions of  Piedmontefe  troops  were  tranfported  from 
Palermo  to  Sardinia,  and  took  poffeffion  of  Cagliari 
in  the  name  of  their  mailer.  In  a word,  Admiral 
Byng  bore  fuch  a confiderable  ihare  in  this  war  of 
Sicily,  that  the  fate  of  the  ifland  depended  wholly  on 
his  courage,  vigilance,  and  conduct.  When  he 
waited  on  his  Majefty  at  Hanover,  he  met  with  a 
very  gracious  reception.  The  King  told  him  he 
had  found  out  the  fecret  of  obliging  his  enemies  as 
well  as  his  friends  ; for  the  court  of  Spain  had  men  - 
tioned  him  in  the  moll  honourable  terms,  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  his  candid  and  friendly  deportment,  in  pro- 
viding tranfports  and  other  neceffaries  for  the  em- 
barkation of  their  troops,  and  in  prote&ing  them 
from  oppreffion.  He  was  appointed  treafufer  of 
the  navy,  and  Rear-Admiral  of  Great-Britain : in 
a little  time  the  King  ennobled  him,  by  the  title  of 
V ifcount  T orrington : he  was  declared  a privy-coun  - 
fcllor ; and  afterwards  made  knight  of  the  Bath,  at 
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hook  the  revival  of  that  order.  During  thefe  occurrences 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  ad- 
vanced with  the  French  army  to  the  frontiers  of 
Spain,  where  he  took  Fort-Pafiage  and  deftroyed 
fix  fhips  of  war  that  were  on  the  Rocks:  then  he 
reduced  Fontarabia  and  St.  Sebaftian’s,  together 
with  Port  Antonio  in  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of 
Biicay.  In  this  laft  exploit  the  French  were  affifted 
by  a detachment  of  Englifh  feamen,  who  burned 
two  large  drips  unfinifhed,  and  a great  quantity  of 
naval  ftores.  The  King  of  England,  with  a view 
to  indemnify  himfelf  for  the  expenfe  of  the  war, 
projected  the  conqueft  of  Corunna  in  Bifcay,  and 
of  Peru  in  South  America.  Four  thoufand  men, 
commanded  by  Lord  Cobham,  were  embarked  at 
the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  failed  on  the  twenty-firft  day 
of  September,  under  convoy  of  five  fhips  of  war, 
condudted  by  Admiral  Mighels.  Inftead  of  making 
an  attempt  upon  Corunna,  they  reduced  Vigo  with 
very  little  difficulty;  and  Pont-a-Vedra  fubmitted 
without  refinance : here  they  found  fome  brafs  ar- 
tillery, fmail  arms,  and  military  ftores,  with  which 
they  returned  to  England.  In  the  mean  time  Cap- 
tain Johnfon,  with  two  Englifh  fhips  of  war,  de- 
ftroyed the  fame  number  of  Spanifh  fhips  in  the 
port  of  Ribadeo,  to  the  eaftward  of  Cape  Ortegas; 
fo  that  the  naval  power  of  Spain  was  totally  ruined. 
The  expedition  to  the  Weft-Indies  v/as  prevented 
by  the  peace.  Spain  being  opprefled  on  all  fides, 
and  utterly  exhaufted,  Philip  faw  the  neceffity  of  a 
ipeedy  pacification.  He  now  perceived  the  mad- 
nefs  of  Alberoni’s  ambitious  projedts.  That  mini- 
fter  was  perfonally  difagreeable  to  the  Emperor,  the 
King  of  England,  and  the  Regent  of  France,  who 
had  declared  thef  would  hearken  to  no  propofals 
while  he  fhould  continue  in  office : the  Spanifh 
monarch,  therefore,  divefted  him  of  his  employ- 
ment ; and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  kingdom  in 
three  weeks.  The  Marquis  de  Beretti  Landi,  mi- 
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nilter  from  the  court  of  Madrid  at  the  Hague,  deli-  c H A ?• 
vered  a plan  of  pacification  to  the  States  : but  it  was  1- 
rejected  by  the  allies;  and  Philip  was  obliged  at  lad  J7Jg. 
to  accede  to  the  quadruple  alliance. 

§ XXL  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  November  King 
George  returned  to  England,  and  on  the  twenty- 
third  opened  the  fefiion  of  Parliament  with  a fpeech, 
in  which  he  told  them,  that  all  Europe,  as  well  as 
Great-Britain,  was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered 
from  the  calamities  of  war,  by  the  influence  of  Bri- 
tifh  arms  and  councils.  He  exhorted  the  Commons 
to  concert  proper  means  for  leflening  the  debts  of  the 
nation ; and  concluded  with  a panegyrick  upon  his 
own  government.  It  mud  be  owned  he  had  adted 
with  equal  vigour  and  deliberation  in  all  the  troubles 
he  had  encountered  fince  his  acceflion  to  the  throne. 

The  addrefies  of  both  Houles  were  as  warm  as  he 
could  defire.  They  in  particular  extolled  him  for- 
having  interpofed  in  behalf  of  the  Protedants  of 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  Germany,  who  had  been 
oppreflfed  by  the  practices  of  the  Popifh  Clergy,  and 
prefented  to  him  memorials,  containing  a detail  of 
their  grievances.  He  and  all  the  other  Proteftant 
powers  warmly  interceded  in  their  favour;  but  the 
grievances  were  not  redreffed.  The  Peerage-bill 
was  not  revived  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ; and, 
in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  palled  through  the  Houfe 
of  Lords.  It  had  been  projected  by  Earl  Stanhope, 
and  eagerly  fupported  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland; 
therefore,  Mr.  Robert  VValpole  attacked  it  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  with  extraordinary  vehemence. 

Here  too  it  was  oppofed  by  a con fider able  number  of 
Whig  members;  and,  after  warm  debates,  rejected 
by  a large  majority.  The  next  objedt  that  engroffed 
the  attention  of  the  Parliament  was  a bill  for  better 
iecuring  the  dependency  of  Ireland  upon  the  crown 
of  Great-Britain.  Maurice  Anneflev  had  appealed 
to  the  Houfe  of  Peers  in  England,  from  a decree  of 
the  Houle  of  Peers  in  Ireland,  which  was  reverfed. 
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book  The  Britifh  Peers  ordered  the  Barons  of  the  Exche- 
!I;  quer  in  Ireland  to  put  Mr.  Annefley  in  pofleflion  of 
x7i9.  the  lands  he  had  loft  by  the  decree  in  that  kingdom. 
The  Barons  obeyed  this  order  j and  the  Jrifh  Houfc 
of  Peers  palled  a vote  againft  them,  as  having  afted 
in  derogation  to  the  King’s  prerogative  in  his  high 
court  of  Parliament  in  Ireland,  as  alfo  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  Parlia- 
ment thereof : they,  likewife,  ordered  them  to  be 
taken  into  cuftody  of  the  Ufher  of  the  Black  Rod: 
they  tranfmitted  a long  reprefen tation  to  the  King, 
demon  ftrating  their  light  to  the  final  judicature  of 
caules ; and  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  in  the  Upper 
Iloufe,  urged,  fifteen  reafons  to  fupport  the  claim 
of  the  Irifli  Peers.  Notwithftanding  thefe  argu- 
ments, the  BJ.oufe  of  Lords  in  England  refolved 
that  die  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland  had 
adled  with  courage,  according  to  law,  in  fupport  of 
his  Majefty’s  prerogative,  and  with  fidelity  to  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain.  They  addrefted  the  King 
to  confer  on  them  fqme  marks  of  his  royal  favour, 
as  a recompenfe  for  the  ill  ufage  they  had  undergone. 
Finally,  they  prepared  the  bill,  by  which  thelrilh 
Houle  of  Lords  was  deprived  of  all  rights  to  pafs 
fentence,  affirm,  or  reverie  any  judgement  or  de- 
cree, given  or  made  in  any  court  within  that  king- 
dom. In  the  Houfe  of  Commons  it  was  oppofed 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Hungerford,  Lords  Molefworth 
and  Tyrconnel:  but  was  carried  by  the  majority, 
and  received  the  royal  afient. 

§ XXII.  The  King  having  recommended  to 
the  Commons  the  conlideration  of  proper  means  for 
leftening  the  national  debt,  was  a prelude  to  the 
famous  South-Sea  a<ft,  which  became  productive  of 
k>  much  mifchief  and  infatuation.  The  fcheme  was 
projected  by  Sir  John  Blunt,  who  had  been  bred  a 
fcrivener,  and  was  poflefied  of  all  the  cunning,  plau- 
libility,  and  boldnefs  requifite  for  fiuch  an  under- 
taking. 1 le  communicated  his  plan  to  Mr.  Aiflabie^ 
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the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  well  as  to  one  chap. 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  He  anfwered  all  their  IL  f 
objections;  and  the  projedt  was  adopted.  They  ,7I3. 
forelaw  their  own  private  advantage  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  defign,  which  was  imparted  in  the  name 
of  the  South-Sea  Company,  of  which  Blunt  was  a 
director,  who  influenced  all  their  proceedings.  The 
pretence  for  the  fcheme  was  to  difcnarge  the  n ational 
debt,  by  reducing  all  the  funds  into  one.  The  Bank 
and  South-Sea  Company  outbid  each  other.  The 
South-Sea  Company  altered  their  original  plan,  and 
offered  fuch  high  terms  to  Government,  that  the 
propofals  of  the  Bank  were  rejedled ; and  a bill  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
formed  on  the  plan  prelented  by  the  South- Sea  Com- 
pany. While  this  affair  was  in  agitation,  the  Rock  Annals, 
of  that  Company  rofe  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  hhrrW 
to  near  four  hundred,  in  confequence  of  the  conduct  Tindai. 
of  the  Commons,  who  had  reje&ed  a motion  for  a Jrjev“ 
claufe  in  the  bill,  to  fix  what  fhare  in  the  capital  rals. 
flock  of  the  Company  fhould  be  veiled  in  thofe  pro- 
prietors of  the  annuities  who  might  voluntarily  fub- 
fcribe ; or  how  many  years  purchafe  in  money  they 
fhould  receive  in  fubfcribing,  at  the  choice  of  the 
proprietors.  In  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  bill  was  An.  1720. 
oppofed  by  Lord  North  and  Grey,  Earl  Cowper, 
the  Dukes  of  Wharton,  Buckingham,  and  other 
Peers.  They  affirmed  it  was  calculated  for  enrich- 
ing a few  and  impoverifhing  a great  number : that  it 
countenanced  the  fraudulent  and  pernicious  practice 
of  flock-jobbing,  which  diverted  the  genius  of  the 
people  from  trade  and  induftry  : that  it  would  give 
foreigners  the  opportunity  to  double  and  treble  the 
vaft  fums  they  had  in  the  publick  funds;  and  they 
would  be  tempted  to  realife  and  withdraw  their  ca- 
pital and  immenfe  gains  to  other  countries;  fo  that 
Great-Britain  would  be  drained  of  its  gold  and  fil- 
vcr : that  the  artificial  and  prodigious  rife  of  the 
Sputh-Sea  flock  was  a clangcrous  bait,  which  might 
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decoy  many  unwary  people  to  their  ruin,  alluring; 
them  by  a faife  profpect  of  gain  to  part  with  the 
fruits  of  their  induftry,  to  purchafe  imaginary  riches: 
that  the  addition  of  above  thirty  millions  capital 
would  give  fuch  power  to  the  South-Sea  Company, 
as  might  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  nation ; for 
by  their  extenfive  interefl  they  would  be  able  to  in- 
fluence moil,  if  not  all  the  elections  of  the  members; 
and  confequently  over-rule  the  refolutions  of  the 
Houfe  ot  Commons.  Earl  Cowper  urged,  that  in 
ail  publick  bargains  the  individuals  in  the  admi- 
niflration  ought  to  take  care,  that  they  fhail  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  State  than  to  private  perfons ; 
but  that  a contrary  method  had  been  followed  in  the 
contract  made  with  the  South- Sea  Company;  for, 
fhould  the  flocks  be  kept  at  the  advanced  price  to 
which  they  had  been  railed  by  the  oblique  arts  of 
flock-jobbing,  either  that  Company  or  its  principal 
members  would  gain  above  thirty  millions,  of  which 
no  more  than  one  fourth  part  would  be  given 
towards  the  difcharge  of  the  national  debts.  He 
apprehended  that  the  re-purchafe  of  annuities  would 
meet  with  infuperable  difficulties  ; and,  in  fuch  cafe, 
none  but  a few  perfons  who  were  in  the  fecret,  who 
had  bought  flocks  at  a low  rate,  and  afterwards  fold 
them  at  a high  price,  would  in  the  end  be  gainers 
by  the  projeCt.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  anfwered 
their  objections.  He  declared  that  thofe  who  coun- 
tenanced the  fcheme  of  the  South-Sea  Company, 
had  nothing  in  view  but  the  advantage  of  the  nation. 
Lie  owned  that  the  managers  for  that  Company  had 
undoubtedly  a profped  of  private  gain,  either  to 
themfelves  or  to  their  corporation ; but,  he  faid, 
when  the  fcheme  was  accepted,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  could  forefee  that  the  flocks  would  hSve 
rifen  to  fuch  a height : that  if  they  had  continued  as 
they  were,  the  Publick  would  have  had  the  far  greater 
fli are  of  the  advantage  accruing  from  the  fcheme ; 
and  fhould  they  be  kept  up  to  the  prefent  high  price 
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it  was  but  reafonable  that  the  South-Sea  Company  c h ap. 
fhould  enjoy  the  profits  procured  to  it  by  the  wife  , _ 11  •_  ^ 
management  and  induftxy  of  the  Direftors,  which  J7IOj 
would  enable  it  to  make  large  dividends,  and  there- 
by accomplifh  the  purpofe  of  the  fcheme.  The  bill 
palTed  without  amendment  or  divifion  ; and,  on  the 
feventh  day  of  April,  received  the  Royal  affent.  By 
this  aft  the  South- Sea  Company  was  authorifed  to 
take  in,  by  purchafe  or  fubfcription,  the  irredeemable 
debts  of  the  nation,  Bated  at  fixteen  millions  five 
hundred  forty-fix  thoufand  four  hundred  eighty-two 
pounds,  feven  {hillings,  one  penny  farthing,  at  fuch 
times  as  they  fhould  find  convenient  before  the  firft 
day  of  March  of  the  enfuing  year,  and  without  any 
compulfion  on  any  of  the  proprietors,  at  fuch  rates 
and  prices  as  fhould  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
company  and  the  refpeftive  proprietors.  They  were 
likewife  authorized  to  take  in  all  the  redeemable 
debts,  amounting  to  the  fame  fum  as  that  of  the  ir- 
redeemables, either  by  purchafe,  by  taking  fubfcrip- 
tions,  or  by  paying  off  the  creditors.  For  the  liberty 
of  taking  in  the  national  debts,  and  increafing  their 
capital  ftock  accordingly,  the  company  contented 
that  their  prelent,  and  to  be  increafed  annuity, 
fhould  be  continued  at  five  per  cent,  till  Mid  fum- 
mer,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
twenty-feven  from  thence  to  be  reduced  to  four 
per  cent,  and  be  redeemable  by  Parliament.  In  con- 
federation of  this  and  other  advantages  expreffed  in 
the  aft,  the  Company  declared  themfeives  willing 
to  make  fuch  payments  into  the  receipt  of  the  Ex- 
chequer as  were  Specified  for  the  ufe  of  the  publick, 
to  be  applied  to  the  difcharge  of  the  publick  debts 
incurred  before  Chriltmas,  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  fixteen.  The  fums  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  liberty  of  taking  in  the  re- 
deemable debts,  four  years  and  a half ’s  purchafe  for 
all  the  long  and  fhort  annuities  that  fhould  be  fub- 
feribed,  and  one  year’s  purchafe  for  fuch  long  an- 
nuities , 
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look  nuities  as  fhould  not  be  fubfcribed,  amounted  on 
the  execution  of  the  aft  to  about  feven  millions. 
r'fto.  For  enabling  the  company  to  raife  this  fum,  they 
were  empowered  to  make  calls  for  money  from  their 
members ; to  open  books  of  fubfeription ; to  grant 
annuities  redeemable  by  the  company ; to  borrow 
money  upon  any  contraft  or  bill  under  their  com- 
mon feal,  or  on  the  credit  of  their  capital  flock ; 
to  convert  the  money  demanded  of  their  members 
into  additional  {lock,  without,  however,  making  any 
addition  to  the  company’s  annuities,  payable  out  of 
the  publick  duties.  It  was  enafted,  That  out  of  the 
firft  monies  arifing  from  the  fums  paid  by  the  com- 
pany into  the  Exchequer,  fuch  publick  debts,  carry- 
ing intereft  at  five  per  cent,  incurred  before  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  fixteen,  founded  upon  any 
former  aft  of  Parliament,  as  were  now  redeemable, 
or  might  be  redeemed  before  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  twenty-two,  fhould  be  difeharged  in  the  firft 
place : that  then  all  the  remainder  fhould  be  applied 
towards  paying  oft*  fo  much  of  the  capital  Itock  of 
the  company  as  fhould  then  carry  an  intereft  of 
five  per  cent.  It  was  likewife  provided,  that  after 
Midfummer,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  leven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-feven,  the  company  fhould  not  be 
paid  oft  in  any  fums  being  lefs  than  one  million  at 
a time. 

§ XXIII.  The  heads  of  the  Royal  Afilirance  and 
London-Afifurance  companies,  underftanding  that 
the  civil-lift:  was  confiderably  in  arrears,  offered  to 
the  miniftry  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  towards 
the  difeharge  of  that  debt,  on  condition  of  their 
obtaining  the  King’s  charter,  with  a parliamentary 
fanftion  for  the  eftablifhment  of  their  relpeftive 
companies.  The  propofal  was  embraced ; and  the 
Kins;  communicated  it  in  a meflage  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  defiring  their  concurrence.  A bill  was 
< inline* 
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immediately  pafled,  enabling  his  Majefty  to  grant  chap. 
letters  of  incorporation  to  the  two  companies.  It  ^ ^ 

foon  obtained  the  Royal  aflfent ; and,  on  the  eleventh  1720. 
day  of  June,  an  end  was  put  to  the  feifion.  This 
was  the  age  of  interefted  projedls,  infpired  by  a 
venal  fpirit  of  adventure,  the  natural  conlequence  of 
that  avarice,  fraud,  and  profligacy,  which  the  mo- 
nied corporations  had  introduced.  This  of  all  others 
is  the  moil  unfavourable  ter  a for  an  hi  fieri  an.  A 

reader  of  lentiment  and  imagination  cannot  be  en- 
tertained or  interefted  by  a dry  detail  of  fuch  tranf- 
a&ions  as  admit  of  no  warmth,  no  colouring,  no 
embellifhment,  a detail  which  ferves  only  to  exhibit 
an  inanimate  picture  of  taftelefs  vice  and  mean  de- 
generacy. 

• $ XXIV.  By  this  time  an  alliance  oftenflve  and 

defenlive  was  concluded  at  Stockholm  between  King 
George  and  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  by  which  his  Ma- 
jefty engaged  to  lend  a fleet  into  the  Baltick,  to  a<ft 
againft  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  in  cafe  that  Monarch 
fliould  rejehl  reafonable  propofals  of  peace.  Peter 
loudly  complained  of  the  infolent  interpofition  of 
King  George,  alledging  that  he  had  failed  in  his 
engagements,  both  as  Elector  of  Hanover  and  King 
of  Great-Britain.  His  Refldent  at  London  pre- 
fented  a long  memorial  on  this  iubjedt,  which  was 
anfwered  by  the  Britifh  and  Hanoverian  Miniftry. 
fhele  recriminations  ferved  only  to  inflame  the  dif- 
ference. The  Czar  continued  to  profecute  the  war  ; 

i * 

and  at  length  concluded  a peace  without  a mediator. 

At  the  inftances,  however,  of  King  George,  and  the 
Regent  of  France,  a treaty  of  peace  was  ligned  be- 
tween the  Queen  of  Sweden  and  the  King  of  PrufTia, 
to  whom  that  Princefs  ceded  the  city  of  Stetin,  the 
diftrift  between  the  rivers  Oder  and  Pehnne,  with 
the  illes  of  Wollin  and  Ufedom.  On  the  other  hand, 
he.engaged  to  join  the  King  of  Great-Britain  in  his 
.endeavours  to  effect:  a peace  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  on  condition  that  the  Danifh  King  fhould 

reftore 
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B o o Kreflore  to  Queen  Ulrica  that  part  of  Pomerania  which 
IL  he  had  feized : he  like  wife  promised  to  pay  to  that 
U Queen  tvv0  millions  of  rixdollars,  in  consideration  of 

the  cell  ions  fhe  had  made.  The  treaty  between 
* Sweden  and  Denmark  was  figned  at  Frederickftadt 
in  the  month  of  June,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
King  of  Great-Britain,  who  became  guarantee  for 
the  Dane’s  keeping  poflfeflion  of  Slelwick.  FIs  con- 
tented, however,  to  reftore  the  Upper  Pomerania, 
the  ifle  of  Rugen,  the  city  of  Wifmar,  and  whatever 
he  had  taken  from  Sweden  during  the  war,  in  con- 
fideration of  Sweden’s  renouncing  the  exemption 
from  toll  in  the  Sound,  and  the  two  Belts;  and  pay- 
ing to  Denmark  fix  hundred  thoufand  rixdollars. 

§ XXV.  Sir  John  Norris  had  again  failed  to  the 
Baltick  with  a ftrongfquadron,  to  give  weight  to  the 
King’s  mediation.  When  he  arrived  at  Copenhagen 
he  wrote  a letter  to  Prince  Dolgorouki,  the  Czar’s 
Ambafiador  at  the  Court  of  Denmark,  dignifying 
that  he  and  the  King’s  Envoy  at  Stockholm  were 
vefted  with  full  powers  to  aft  jointly  or  feparately  in 
quality  of  Plenipotentiaries,  in  order  to  effect  a peace 
between  Sweden  and  Mufcovy,  in  the  way  of  me- 
diation. The  Prince  anfwered  that  the  Czar  had 
nothing  more  at  heart  than  peace  and  tranquillity ; 
and  in  cafe  his  Britannick  Majefty  had  any  propofals 
to  make  to  that  Prince,  he  hoped  the  Admiral  would 
excufe  him  from  receiving  them,  as  they  might  be 
delivered  in  a much  more  compendious  way.  The 
Englifh  fleet  immediately  joined  that  of  Sweden  as 
auxiliaries ; but  they  had  no  opportunity  of  afting 
againil  the  Ruffian  fquadron,  which  fecured  itfelf  in 
Revel.  Ulrica,  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  fitter  to 
Charles  XII.  had  married  the  Prince  ofHefie,  and 
was  extremely  defirous  that  he  fhould  be  joined 
with  her  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  regal  power. 
She  wrote  a feparate  letter  to  each  of  the  Four  States, 
defiring  they  would  confer  on  him  the  fovereignty ; 
and,  after  fome  opposition  from  the  nobles,  he  was 
6 actually 
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actually  elected  King  of  Sweden.  He  fent  one  ofciiAP. 
his  General  Officers  to  notify  his  elevation  to  the  1L 
Czar,  who  congratulated  him  upon  his  acceffion  to  ,77i0. 
the  throne:  this  was  the  beginning  of  a negociation 
which  ended  in  peace,  and  eftabiiffied  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  North.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  tranf- 
aftions,  King  George  let*  out  from  England  for  his 
Hanoverian  dominions ; but,  before  he  departed 
from  Great-Eritain,  he  was  reconciled  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  through  the  endeavours  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonfhire  and  Mr.  Walpole,  who,  with  Earl  Cow- 
per,  Lord  Townfhend,  Mr.  Methuen,  and  Mr. 
Pulteney,  were  received  into  favour,  and  re-united 
with  the  miniltry.  The  Earls  of  Dorfet  and  Bridge- 
water  were  promoted  to  the  title  of  Dukes : Lord 
Vifcount  Caftleton  was  made  an  Earl;  Hugh  Bof- 
cawen  was  created  a Baron,  and  Vifcount  Falmouth; 
and  John  Wallop,  Baron  and  Vifcount  Lymington. 

§ XXVI.  While  the  King  was  involved  at  Ha- 
nover in  a labyrinth  of  negociations,  the  South-Sea 
fcheme  produced  a kind  of  national  dilirium  in  his 
Englifh  dominions.  Blunt,  the  projeftor,  had  taken 
the  hint  of  his  plan  from  the  famous  Miffiffippi 
fcheme  formed  by  Law,  which  in  the  preceding 
year  had  raifed  fuch  a ferment  in  France,  and  en- 
tailed ruin  upon  many  thoufand  families  of  that 
kingdom.  In  the  fcheme  of  Law,  there  was  fome- 
thing  fubftantial.  An  exclufive  trade  to  Louifiana 
promifed  fome  advantage ; though  the  defign  was 
defeated  by  the  frantic  eagernels  of  the  people. 

Law  himfelf  became  the  dupe  of  the  Regent,  who 
transferred  the  burthen  of  fifteen  hundred  millions 

• 

of  the  King’s  debts  to  the  ffioulders  of  the  fubjects ; 
while  the  projector  was  facrificed  as  the  fcape-goat  of 
the  political  iniquity.  The  South-Sea  fcheme  pro- 
mifed  no  commercial  advantage  of  any  confequence. 

It  was  buoyed  up  by  nothing  bur  the  folly  and  rapa- 
cioufnefs  of  individuals  which  became  fo  blind  and 
extravagant,  that  Blunt,  with  moderate  talents,  was 

able 
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book  able  to  impose  upon  the  whole  nation,  and  make 
II#  tools  of  the  other  directors,  to  ferve  his  own  pur- 
P°l'es>  a^d  thole  of  a few  aflociates.  When  this 
projector  found  that  the  South-Sea  (lock  did  not  rife 
according  to  his  expectation  upon  the  bill’s  being 
pafied,  he  circulated  a report,  that  Gibraltar  and 
Port-Mahon  would  be  exchanged  for  fome  places  in 
Peru ; by  which  means  the  Englifh  trade  to  the 
South- Sea  would  be  protected  and  enlarged.  This 
rumour,  diftufed  by  his  emiiTaries,  a6ted  like  a con- 
tagion. In  five  days  the  dire£tors  opened  their 
books  for  a fubfcription  of  one  million,  at  the  rate 
of  three  hundred  pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds 
capital.  Perfons  of  all  ranks  crouded  to  the  houfe 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  firft  fubfcription  exceeded 
two  millions  of  original  ftock.  In  a few  days  this 
flock  advanced  to  three  hundred  and  forty  pounds  j 
and  the  fubfcriptions  were  fold  for  double  the  price 
of  the  firft  payment.  Without  entering  into  a detail 
of  the  proceedings,  or  explaining  the  fcandalous  arts 
that  were  praftifed  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  ftock, 
and  decoy  the  unwary,  we  fhall  only  ob ferve,  that 
by  the  promife  of  prodigious  dividends,  and  other 
infamous  arts,  the  ftock  was  raifed  to  one  thouland ; 
and  the  whole  nation  infefted  with  the  ipirit  of 
ftock-jobbing  to  an  aftonifhing  degree.  All  dil-  * 
tindtions  of  party,  religion,  lex,  character,  and  cir- 
cumftance,  were  lwallowed  up  in  this  univerfal  con- 
cern, or  in  fome  fuch  pecuniary  project.  Exchange- 
Alley  was  filled  with  a ftrange  concourfe  of  Statei- 
men  and  Clergymen,  Churchmen  and  Diffenters, 
Whigs  and  Tories,  phyficians,  lawyers,  tradefmen, 
and  even  with  multitudes  of  females.  Ail  other 
profeflions  and  employments  were  utterly  neglected  ; 
and  the  people’s  attention  wholly  engrofied  by  this 
and  other  chimerical  fchemes,  which  were  known 
by  the  denomination  of  bubbles.  New  companies 
ftarted  up  every  day,  under  the  countenance  of  the 
prime  nobility.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  confti- 
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Hited  Governor  of  the  W elch  copper  company  : the 
Duke  of  Chandos  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
York-buildings  company:  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water  formed  a third,  for  building  houfes  in  London 
and  Weftminfter.  About  an  hundred  fuch  fchemes 
were  proje6ted  and  put  in  execution,  to  the  ruin  of 
many  thoufands.  The  fums  propofed  to  be  raifcd 
by  thefe  expedients  amounted  to  three  hundred 
millions  fterling,  which  exceeded  the  value  of  all 
the  lands  in  England.  The  nation  was  fo  intoxi- 
cated with  the  fpirit  of  adventure;  that  people  be- 
came a prey  to  the  groffeft  delufion.  An  obfcure 
projector,  pretending  to  have  formed  a very  advan- 
tageous fcheme,  which,  however,  he  did  not  ex- 
plain, publifhed  propofals  for  a fubfcription,  in 
which  he  promifed,  that  in  one  month  the  particu- 
lars of  his  project  fhould  be  difclofed.  In  the  mean 
time;  he  declared  that  every  perfon  spaying  - two 
guineas  fhould  be  entitled  to  a fubfcription  for  one 
hundred  pounds,  which  would  produce  that  fum 
yearly.  In  one  forenoon  this  adventurer  received 
a thoufand  of  thefe  fubferiptions  ; and  in  the  even- 
ing fet  out  for  another  kingdom.  The  King,  be- 
fore his  departure,  had  iffued  a proclamation  againfl 
thefe  unlawful  projedts ; the  Lords- Juftices  after- 
wards difmified  all  the  petitions  that  had  been  pre- 
fented  for  charters  and  patents  ; and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  renounced  the  company  of  which  he  had  been 
elected  governor.  The  South-Sea  fcheme  raifed 
fuch  a flood  of  eager  avidity  and  extravagant  hope* 
that  the  majority  of  the  directors  were  lwept  along 
with  it,  even  contrary  to  their  own  fenfe  and  incli- 
nation ; but  Blunt  and  his  accomplices  ftill  directed 
the  ftream. 

§ XXVII.  The  infatuation  prevailed  till  the 
eighth  day  of  September,  when  the  flock  began  to 
fall.  Then  didfome  of  the  adventurers  awake  from 
their  delirium.  The  number  of  the  fellers  daily  in- 
creafed.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  month, 
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the  (lock  had  funk  to  one  hundred  and  fifty : fevctal 
eminent  goldfmiths  and  bankers,  who  had  lent  great 
fums  upon  it,  were  obliged  to  flop  payment,  and 
abfcond.  The  ebb  of  this  portentous  tide  was  fo 
violent,  that  it  bore  down  every  thing  in  its  way ; 
and  an  infinite  number  of  families  was  overwhelmed 
with  ruin.  Publick  credit  fuftained  a terrible  fhock  : 
the  nation  was  thrown  into  a dangerous  ferment ; 
and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  ravings  of  grief, 
difappointment,  and  defpair.  Some  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  miniftry  were  deeply  concerned  in  thefe 
fraudulent  tranfa&ions : when  they  faw  the  price  of 
flock  finking  daily,  they  employed  all  their  influence 
with  the  Bank  to  fupport  the  credit  of  the  South- 
Sea  company.  That  corporation  agreed,  though 
with  reluctance,  to  fubfcribe  into  the  flock  of  the 
South-Sea  company,  valued  at  four  hundred  per 
cent,  three  millions  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
which  the  company  was  to  repay  to  the  Bank  on 
Lady-day  and  Michaelmas  of  the  enfuing  year. 
This  tranfadlion  was  managed  by  Mr.  Robert  Wal 
pole,  who,  with  his  own  hand,  wrote  the  minute  of 
the  agreement,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Bank  Contract.  Books  were  opened  at  the  Bank, 
to  take  in  a fubfeription  for  the  fupport  of  public:*: 
credit : and  confidcrable  fums  of  money  were  brought 
in.  By  this  expedient  the  flock  was  raifed  at  fir/1, 
and  thofe  who  contrived  it  feized  the  opportunity 
to  realize.  But  the  bankruptcy  of  goldfmiths  and 
the  Sword-blade  company,  from  the  fall  of  South- 
Sea  flock,  occafioned  l'uch  a run  upon  the  Bank, 
that  the  money  was  paid  away  fafler  than  it  could 
be  received  from  the  fubfeription.  1 hen  the  South- 
Sea  flock  funk  again ; and  the  directors  of  the  Bank, 
finding  themfelves  in  danger  of  being  involved  in 
the  company’s  ruin,  renounced  the  agteemem, 
which,  indeed,  they  were  under  no  obligation  to 
perform,  for  it  was  drawn  up  in  luch  a manner,  as 

to  be  no  more  than  the  rough  draft  of  a fuhfequem 
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agreement,  without  due  form,  penalty,  or  claufe 
of  obligation.  All  expedients  having  failed,  and 
the  clamours  of  the  people  daily  increafing,  expreffes 
were  difpatched  to  Hanover,  reprefenting  the  Rate 
of  the  nation,  and  preffmg  the  King  to  return.  He 
accordingly  fhortened  his  intended  Ray  in  Germany, 
and  arrived  in  England  on  the  eleventh  day  of  No- 
vember. 

§ XXVIII.  The  Parliament  being  affembled  on 
the  eighth  day  of  December,  his  MajeRy  expreffed 
his  concern  for  the  unhappy  turn  of  affairs,  which 
had  fo  deeply  affedted  the  publick  credit  at  home : 
he  earneRly  defired  the  Commons  to  confider  of  the 
moR  effectual  and  lpeedy  methods  to  reffore  the 
national  credit,  and  fix  it  upon  a lafiing  efiablifii- 
ment.  The  Lower  Houfe  was  too  much  interefied 
in  the  calamity,  to  poRpone  the  confideration  of  that 
fubject.  The  members  feemed  to  lay  afide  all  party 
difiindtions,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  promoting 
an  enquiry,  by  which  juftice  might  be  done  to  the 
injured  nation.  They  ordered  the  diredtors  to  pro- 
duce an  account  of  all  their  proceedings.  Sir  Jofeph 
j ekyll  moved,  that  a feledt  committee  might  be  ap- 
pointed, to  examine  the  particulars  of  this  trans- 
action. Mr.  Walpole,  now  Paymafier  of  the  forces, 
obferved,  that  fuch  a method  would  protradt  the 
enquiry,  while  the  publick  credit  lay  in  a bleeding 
condition.  He  told  the  Houfe  he  had  formed  a 
fcheme  for  refioring  publick  credit ; but,  before  he 
Would  communicate  this  plan,  defired  to  know 
whether  the  fubfcriptions  of  publick  debts  and  incum- 
berances,  money-fubfcriptions,  and  other  contracts 
made  with  the  South-Sea  company,  fliould  remain 
in  the  prefent  Rate.  After  a warm  debate,  the 
queRion  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  with  this 
addition,  cc  Uniefs  altered  for  the  eafe  and  relief  of 
the  proprietors,  by  a general  court  of  the  South- 
Sea  company,  or  fet  afide  in  due  courle  of  law.” 
Next  day  Walpole  produced  his  fcheme  to  engraft 
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Book  nine  millions  of  South-Sea  (lock  into  the  Bank  of 

t -England,  and  the  like  fum  into  the  Eaft-India  com- 

1720.  pany,  on  certain  conditions.  The  Houfe  voted, 
that  propofals  lhould  be  received  from  the  Bank, 
and  thole  two  companies,  on  this  fubjeCt.  Thefe 
being  delivered,  the  Commons  refolved,  that  an 
engrolTment  of  nine  millions  of  the  capital  flock  of 
the  South-Sea  company,  into  the  capital  flock  of 
the  Bank  and  Eaft-India  company,  as  propoled  by 
thefe  companies?  would  contribute  very  much  to 
the  refloring  publick  credit.  A bill  upon  this  refo- 
lution  was  brought  in,  paflfed  through  both  Houfes, 
and  received  the  royal  affent.  Another  bill  was 
enabled  into  a law,  for  reflraining  the  Sub-governor, 
Deputy-governor,  Directors,  Treafurer,  Under- 
treafurer,  Cafhier,  Secretary,  and  Accountants,  of 
the  South-Sea  company,  from  quitting  the  king- 
dom, till  the  end  of  the  next  feffion  of  Parliament ; 
and  for  difcovering  their  eflates  and  effeCts,  fo  as  to 
prevent  them  from  being  tranfported  or  alienated. 
A commitee  of  fecrecy  was  chofen  by  ballot,  to  exa- 
mine all  the  books,  papers,  and  proceedings,  re- 
lating to  the  execution  of  the  South-Sea  aCt. 

§ XXIX.  The  Lords  were  not  lefs  eager  than  the 
Commons  to  profecute  this  enquiry,  though  divers 
members  in  both  Houfes  were  deeply  involved  in 
the  guilt  and  infamy  of  the  tranfa&ion.  Earl  Stan- 
hope laid  the  eflates  of  the  criminals,  whether  Di- 
rectors or  not  Direblors,  ought  to  be  confifcated,  to 
repair  the  publick  Ioffes.  He  was  feconded  by  Lord 
Carteret,  and  even  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  1 he 
Duke  of  Wharton  declared  he  would  give  up  the 
bell  friend  he  had,  fliould  he  be  found  guilty.  He 
obfcrved,  that  the  nation  had  been  plundered  in  a 
mofi  flagrant  and  notorious  manner  ; therefore,  they 
ought  to  find  out  and  punifh  the  offenders  fevereiy, 
without  refpeCt  of  perfons.  The  fub  and  deputy- 
governors,  the  directors  anti  officers  of  the  South- 
Sea  company,  were  examined  at  the  bar  of  the 
I'loufe,  Then  a bill  was  brought  in,  dilabling 
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them  to  enjoy  any  office  in  that  company,  or  in  thee  11  a p. 
Eafl-India  company,  or  in  the  Bank  of  England.  1]* 
Three  brokers  were  likewife  examined,  and  made 
great  difeoveries.  Knight,  the  treafurer  of  the  South- 
Sea  company,  who  had  been  entrufled  with  the  fe- 
crets  of  the  w'hole  affair,  thought  proper  to  with- 
draw himfelf  from  the  kingdom.  A proclamation 
w?as  iffued  to  apprehend  him  ; and  another  for  pre- 
venting any  of  die  directors  from  efcaping  out  of 
the  kingdom.  At  this  period,  the  fecret  commit- 
tee informed  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  they  had 
already  difeovered  a train  of  the  deeped:  villainy  and 
raud  that  hell  ever  contrived  to  ruin  a nation, 
which  in  due  time  they  would  lay  before  the  Houfe : 
in  the  mean  while,  they  thought  it  highly  neceffarv 
to  fecure  the  perfons  of  fome  of  the  diredlors  and 
principal  officers  of  the  South-Sea  company,  as  well 
as  to  feize  their  papers.  An  order  was  made  to  fe- 
cure  the  books  and  papers  of  Knight,  Surman,  and 
Turner.  The  perfons  of  Sir  George  Cafwell,  Sir 
John  Blunt,  Sir  John  Lambert,  Sir  John  Fellows, 
and  Mr.  Grigfby,  were  taken  into  cuflody.  Sir 
Theodore  Janfen,  Mr.  Sawbridge,  Sir  Robert 
Chaplain,  and  Mr.  Eyles,  were  expelled  the  Houfe, 
and  apprehended.  Mr.  Aillabie  refigned  his  em- 
ployments of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Lord  of  the  T reafury ; and  orders  were  given  to 
remove  all  diredlors  of  the  South-Sea  company  from 
the  places  they  poffefled  under  the  government.. 

§ XXX.  The  Lords,  in  the  courle  of  their  exa- 
mination, difeovered  that  large  portions  of  South- 
Sea  flock  had  been  given  to  feveral  perfons  in  the 
adminiflration  and  Houle  of  Commons,  for  pro- 
moting the  paffing  of  the  South-Sea  a£l,  The 
Houfe  immediately  refolved,  that  this  practice  was 
a notorious  and  mofl  dangerous  fpecies  of  corrup- 
tion : that  the  diredlors  of  the  South-Sea  company 
having  ordered  great  quantities  of  their  flock  to  be 
bought  for  the  fervice  of  the  company,  when  it  was 
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at  a very  high  price,  and  on  pretence  of  keeping 
up  the  price  of  (lock  ; and  at  the  fame  time  feveral 
of  the  directors,  and  other  officers  belonging  to 
the  company,  having,  in  a clandeftine  manner,  fold 
their  own  flock  to  the  company,  luch  directors  and 
officers  were  guilty  of  a notorious  fraud  and  breach 
of  trull,  and  their  fo  doing  was  one  great  caule  of 
the  unhappy  turn  of  affairs,  that  had  fo  much  af- 
fefted  publick  credit.  Many  other  refolutions  were 
taken  againfl  that  infamous  confederacy,  in  which, 
}iowrever,  the  innocent  were  confounded  with  the 
guilty.  Sir  John  Blunt  refufing  to  anfwer  certain 
interrogations,  a violent  debate  arofe  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  fhould  be  treated.  The  Duke 
of  Wharton  obferved,  that  the  government  of  the 
bed  Princes  was  fometimes  rendered  intolerable  to 
their  fubje&s  by  bad  miniflers : he  mentioned  the 
example  of  Sejanus,  who  had  made  a divifion  in 
the  Imperial  family,  and  rendered  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius hateful  to  the  Romans.  Earl  Stanhope  con- 
ceiving this  reflection  was  aimed  at  him,  was  feized 
with  a tranfport  of  anger.  He  undertook  to  vindi- 
cate the  miniflry ; and  fpoke  with  fuch  vehemence 
as  produced  a violent  head-ach,  which  obliged  him 
to  retire.  He  underwent  proper  evacuations,  and 
ieemed  to  recover  : but  next  day,  in  the  evening, 
became  lethargick,  and  being  feized  with  a fuffoca- 
tion,  inflantly  expired.  The  King  deeply  regretted 
the  death  of  this  favourite  minifter,  which  was  the 
more  unfortunate,  as  it  happened  at  fuch  a critical 
.conjuncture  ; and  he  appointed  Lord  Townfhend  to 
fill  his  place  of  Secretary.  Earl  Stanhope  was  fur- 
vived  but  a few  days  by  the  other  Secretary,  Mr. 
Craggs,  who  died  of  the  fmall-pox  on  the  lixteenth 
day  of  February.  Knight,  the  cafhier  of  the  South- 
Sea  company,  being  feized  at  1 irlemont,  by  the 
vigilance  of  Mr.  Gandot,  Secretary  to  Mr.  Leathes, 
the  Britifh  Refident  at  Bruffels,  was  confined  in  th( 
citadel  of  Antwerp.  Application  was  made  to  the 
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court  of  Vienna,  that  he  fhould  be  delivered  up  toe  H A P. 

fuch  perfons  as  might  be  appointed  to  receive  him  : , ^ / 

but  he  had  found  means  to  intereft  the  States  of  X]^Z~ 
Brabant  in  his  behalf.  They  infilled  upon  their  pri- 
vilege granted  by  charter,  that  no  perfon  appre- 
hended for  any  crime  in  Brabant  fhould  be  tried  in 
any  other  country.  The  Houfe  ol  Commons  ex- 
preffed  their  indignation  at  this  frivolous  pretence: 
inftances  were  renewed  to  the  Emperor  : and  in  the 
mean  time  Knight  efcaped  from  the  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp. 

§ XXXI.  The  committee  of  fecrecy  found,  that, 
before  any  fublcription  could  be  made,  a fidlitious 
flock  of  five  hundred  and  feventy-four  thoufand 
pounds  had  been  difpofed  of  by  the  directors,  to 
facilitate  the  paffing  the  bill.  Great  part  of  this  was 
diftributed  among  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  Mr. 

Craoro-s  fenior,  the  Duchels  of  Kendal,  the  Coun- 
tefs  of  Platen  and  her  two  nieces,  Mr.  Secretary 
Craggs,  and  Mr.  Aiflabie,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. In  confequence  of  the  committee’s  report; 
the  Houfe  came  to  feveral  fevere  though  juft  refo- 
lutions  againfl  the  directors  and  officers  or  the  South- 
Sea  company;  and  a bill  was  prepared  for  the  relief 
of  the  unhappy  lufferers.  Mr.  Stanhope,  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Treafury,  charged  in  the  re- 
port with  having  large  quantities  of  flock  and  fub- 
fcriptions,  defired  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  clear  himfelf.  His  requeft  was  granted  j and  the 
affair  being  difcuffed,  he  was  cleared  by  a majority 
of  three  voices.  Fifty  thoufand  pounds  in  flock 
had  been  taken  by  Knight  for  the  ufe  of  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland.  Great  part  of  the  Houfe  entered 
eagerly  into  this  enquiry ; and  a violent  difpute 
enfued.  The  whole  ftrength  of  the  miniflry  was 
muflered  in  his  defence.  The  majority  declared 
him  innocent : the  nation  in  general  was  of  another 
opinion.  He  refigned  his  place  of  Firfl  CommiiTioner 
in  the  Treafury,  which  was  bellowed  upon  Mr. 
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;pooK  Robert  Walpole ; but  he  dill  retained  the  confidence 

, of  his  mailer.  With  refpeft  to  Mr.  Aifiabie,  the 

j; 20.  evidence  appeared  fo  ftrong  againft  him,  that  the 
Commons  refolved,  he  had  promoted  the  defini- 
tive execution  of  the  South-Sea  fcheme,  with  a 
view  to  his  own  exorbitant  profit,  and  combined 
with  the  directors  in  their  pernicious  pra6lices,  to 
the  ruin  of  publick  credit,  l ie  was  expelled  the 
Home,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  Craggs 
leniordied  of  the  fmall-pox,  before  he  underwent  the 
cenfure  of  the  Houfe.  N everthelefs,  they  relbived 
that  he-  was  a notorious  accomplice  with  Robert 
Knight,  and  fome  of  the  diredlors,  in  carrying  on 
their  fcandalous  practices  j and,  therefore,  that  all 
the  eflate  of  which  he  was  pofleffed,  from  the  firfl 
day  of  December,  in  the  preceding  year,  fhould  be 
applied  towards  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  iufferers 
Oldmlxon.  in  the  South-Sea  company.  The  diredlors,  in  obe- 
Hii^Reg  lienee  to  t^ie  t>rder  of  the  Houfe,  delivered  inven- 
Polit.state.  tones  of  their  eflates,  which  were  confifcated  by  a<5l 
bJnFar. '°f  Parliament,  towards  making  good  the  damages 
fuflained  by  the  company,  after  a certain  allowance 
was  deducted  for  each,  according  to  his  condu6t 
and  circumftances. 

An.  jyzi.  § XXXII.  The  delinquents  being  thus  punifhed 
by  the  forfeiture  of  their  fortunes,  the  Houfe  con- 
verted their  attention  to  means  for  repairing  the 
mifchiefs  which  the  fcheme  had  produced.  This 
was  a very  difficult  talk.,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tending interdls  of  thofe  engaged  in  the  South-Sea 
company,  which  rendered  it  impofiible  to  relieve 
fome  but  at  the  expence  of  others.  Several  whole- 
fome  refolutions  were  taken,  and  prefented  with  an 
addrels  to  the  King,  explaining  the  motives  of  their 
proceedings.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July, 
the  Parliament  was  prorogued  for  two  days  only. 
Then  his  Majefly,  going  to  the  Houle  of  Peers, 
declared  that  he  had  called  them  together  again  fo 
fpddenly,  that  they  might  refume  the  confideration 
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of  the  Rate  of  publick  credit.  The  Commons  im-  C 
mediately  prepared  a bill  upon  the  refolutions  they 
had  taken.  The  whole  capital  flock,  at  the  end 
of  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty, 
amounted  to  about  thirty-feven  millions  eight  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds.  The  flock  allotted  to  all 
the  proprietors  did  not  exceed  twenty-four  millions 
five  hundred  thoufand  pounds : the  remaining  capi- 
tal flock  belonged  to  the  company  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity.  It  was  the  profit  arifing  from  the 
execution  of  the  South-Sea  fcheme  ; and  out  of  this 
the  bill  enadled,  that  feven  millions  fhould  be  paid 
to  the  publick.  The  prefent  a£t  likewife  directed 
feveral  additions  to  be  made  to  the  flock  of  the  pro- 
prietors, out  of  that  poffefled  by  the  company  in 
their  own  right : it  made  a particular  diflribution  of 
flock,  amounting  to  two  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds ; and,  upon  remitting  five  millions  of 
the  feven  to  be  paid  to  the  publick,  annihilated  two 
millions  of  their  capital.  It  was  enabled,  that  after 
thefe  diflributions,  the  remaining  capital  flock 
fhould  be  divided  among  all  the  proprietors.  This 
dividend  amounted  to  thirty-three  pounds  fix  flail- 
lings  and  eight-pence  per  cent,  and  deprived  the 
company  of  eight  millions  nine  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.  They  had  lent  above  eleven  millions  on 
flock  unredeemed ; of  which  the  Parliament  dif- 
charged  all  the  debtors,  upon  their  paying  ten  per 
cent.  Upon  this  article  the  company’s  lofs  exceeded 
fix  millions  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds ; for 
many  debtors  refufed  to  make  any  payment.  The 
proprietors  of  the  flock  loudly  complained  of  their 
being  deprived  of  two  millions ; and  the  Parliament, 
in  the  fequel,  revived  that  fum  which  had  been  an- 
nihilated. While  this  affair  was  in  agitation  peti- 
tions from  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  prefented  to  the  Houfe, 
crying  for  juftice  againfl  the  villainy  of  the  direc- 
tors. Pamphlets  and  papers  were  daily  publifhed 
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E o o K on  the  fame  fubjedl ; fo  that  the  whole  nation  was 
n.  exafperated  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  refentment. 
J Meverthelefs,  by  the  wile  and  vigorous  refolutions 
of  the  Parliament,  the  South-Sea  company  was 
foon  in  a condition  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with 
the  publick : the  ferment  of  the  people  fubfided 
and  the  credit  of  the  nation  was  reftored. 
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CHAP  III. 

§ I.  Bill  againft  atheifm  and  immorality  poftponed . 
§11.  SeJJion  clojed.  § III.  Alliance  between  Great - 
Britain , France , Spain.  § IV.  Plague  at 
Marfeilles.  § V.  Debates  in  the  Houfe  cf  Fords 
about  Mr.  Law  the  projector.  § VI.  Sentiments  of 
Jome  Lords  touching  the  war  with  Spain.  § VII. 
Petition  of  the  Quakers . Floe  Parliament  diffolved. 
§ VIII.  Rumours  of  a conspiracy.  The  Bijhop  of 
Rochefter  is  committed  to  the  Tower.  § IX.  New 
Parliament.  § X.  Declaration  of  the  Pretender. 
% XI.  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee.  § XII.  Bill 
cf  pains  and  penalties  againft  the  Bijhop  of  Rochefter. 
§ XIII.  Who  is  deprived,  and  driven  into  perpetual 
exile.  § XIV.  Proceedings  againft  thofe  concerned 
in  the  lottery  at  Har burgh.  § XV.  Affairs  of  the 
Continent.  § XVI.  Cla?nour  in  Ireland  on  account 
cf  Wood's  coinage.  § XVII.  Death  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  § XVIII.  An  all  for  lejfening  the  pub  - 
lick  debts.  § XIX.  Philip , King  of  Spain , abdi- 
cates the  throne.  § XX.  Abufes  in  chancery . 

§ XXI.  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield.  § XXII. 
Debates  about  the  debts  of  the  civil  lift.  § XXII  I. 
A bill  in  favour  of  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke . 
§ XXIV.  Treaty  of  alliance  between  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Madrid.  § XXV.  Treaty  of  Hanover. 
§ XXVI.  Approved  in  Parliament.  § XXVI L 
Riots  in  Scotland  on  account  of  the  malt-tax. 
§ XXVIII.  A Jmall  Jquadron  fent  to  the  Baltick. 
§ XXIX.  Admiral  Hofier's  expedition  to  the  Weft- 
Indies.  § XXX.  Dif grace  of  the  Duke  de  Ripper  da. 
§.  XXXI.  Subftance  of  the  Kings  fpeech  to  Parlia- 
ment. § XXXII.  Debate  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
upon  the  approaching  rupture  with  the  Emperor  and 
Spain.  § XXXIII.  Memorial  of  Mr.  Palms,  the 
Imperial  Refident  at  London . § XXXIV.  Con- 

ventions 
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•vent ions  with  Sweden  and  HeJJe-CaJfel.  § XXXV. 
Vote  of  credit . § XXXVI.  Siege  of  Gibraltar  by 
the  Spaniards.  § XXXVII.  Preliminaries  of  peace. 
§ XXXVIII.  heath  and  char  abler  of  George  I. 
King  of  Great-Britain. 


Book  § I.  TP\U  RI N G the  infatuation  produced  by  this 
n-  JLJ  infamous  fcheme,  luxury,  vice,  and  pro- 

~ fligacy,  increafed  to  a {hocking  degree  of  extrava- 
gance. The  adventurers,  intoxicated  by  their 
imaginary  wealth,  pampered  themfelves  with  the 
rare  ft  dainties,  and  the  moft  expenfive  wines  that 
could  be  imported  : they  purchafed  the  moft  fump- 
tuous  furniture,  equipage,  and  apparel,  though 
without  tafte  or  difeernment:  they  indulged  their 
criminal  pafftons  to  the  moft  fcandalous  excefs : their 
dilcourfe  was  the  language  of  pride,  infolence,  and 
the  moft  ridiculous  oftentation : they  affected  to 
feoff  at  religion  and  morality;  and  even  to  fet 
heaven  at  defiance.  The  Earl  of  Nottingham  com 
plained  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  of  the  growth  of 
atheifm,  profanenefs,  and  immorality ; and  a bill  was 
brought  in  for  fuppreffing  blafphemy  and  profane- 
nefs. It  contained  feveral  articles  feeming  calculated 
r to  reftrain  the  liberty  granted  to  nonconformifts  by 
the  laws  of  the  laft  fellions : for  that  realon  it  met 
with  violent  oppofition.  It  was  fupported  by  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
Lords  Bathurft  and  Trevor,  the  Bifhops  of  London, 
Winchefter,  and  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  One  of 
rhefe  faid,  he  verily  believed  the  prefent  calamity 
uccafioned  by  the  South-Sea  projeff  was  a judgement 
of  God  on  the  blafphemy  and  profanenefs  of  the 
nation.  Lord  Onflow  replied,  fC  That  noble  Peer 
£C  mu  ft  then  be  a great  fmner,  for  he  has  loft  confi- 
cc  derably  by  the  South-Sea  fcheme.”  The  Duke 
of  Wharton,  who  had  rendered  himfelf  famous  by 
his  wit  and  profligacy,  faid  he  was  not  inlenfible  of 
the  compnon  opinion  of  the  town  concerning  himlelf, 
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and  gladly  feized  this  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  chap. 

character,  by  declaring  he  was  far  from  being  a m; t 

patron  of  blafphemy,  or  an  enemy  to  religion.  On  *7 u. 
the  other  hand,  he  could  not  but  oppofe  the  bill, 
becaufe  he  conceived  it  to  be  repugnant  to  the  holy 
fcripture.  Then  pulling  an  old  family  bible  from 
his  pocket,  he  quoted  feveral  paffages  from  the 
epiftles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  concluding  with 
a defire  that  the  bill  might  be  thrown  out.  The 
Earl  of  Peterborough  declared,  that  though  he  was 
for  a parliamentary  King,  yet  he  did  not  defire  to 
have  a parliamentary  God,  or  a parliamentary  Re- 
ligion; and,  fhould  the  Houfe  declare  for  one  of 
this  kind,  he  would  go  to  Rome,  and  endeavour  to 
be  chofen  a cardinal;  for  he  had  rather  fit  in  the 
conclave  than  with  their  lordfhips  upon  thofe  terms. 

After  a vehement  debate,  the  bill  was  poflponed  to 
a long  day,  bv  a confiderable  majority. 

§ II.  The  ieafon  was  far  advanced  before  the  fup~ 
plies  were  granted  : and  at  length  they  were  not 
voted  with  that  chearfulnefs  and  good  humour  which 
the  majority  had  hitherto  manifefted  on  fuch  occa- 
fions.  On  the  fixteenth  day  of  June,  the  King  fent 
a meffiage  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  importing, 
that  he  had  agreed  to  pay  a fubfidy  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden,  and  he  hoped  they  would  enable  him  to 
make  good  his  engagements.  The  leaders  of  the 
oppofition  took  fire  at  this  intimation.  They  defired 
to  know  whether  this  fubfidy,  amounting  to  feventy- 
two  thoufand  pounds,  was  to  be  paid  to  Sweden 
over  and  above  the  expence  of  maintaining  a ftrong 
1'quadron  in  the  Baltick  ? Lord  Molefworth  obferved, 
that,  by  our  late  conduct,  we  were  become  the 
allies  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  bubbles  of  all  our 
allies ; for  we  were  obliged  to  pay  them  well  for  their 
afiiftance.  He  affirmed  that  the  treaties  which  had 
been  made  with  Sweden,  at  different  times,  were 
inconfiftent  and  contradidtory  : that  our  late  engage- 
ments with  that  crown  were  contrary  to  the  treaties 

fubfifting 
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B o o Kfubfifting  with  Denmark,  and  direftly  oppofite  to' 
^ the  meafures  formerly  concerted  with  the  Czar  of 
j j2 1,  Mufcovy.  He  faid,  that,  in  order  to  engage  the 
Czar  to  yield  what  he  had  gained  in  the  courfe  of 
the  war,  the  King  of  Pruffia  ought  to  give  up  Stetin, 
and  the  Eleftor  of  Elanover  reftore  Bremen  and 
Yerden:  that,  after  all,  England  had  no  bufinefs 
to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  empire : that 
we  reaped  little  or  no  advantage  by  our  trade  to  the 
Baltick,  but  that  of  procuring  naval  ftores : he 
owned  that  hemp  was  a very  neceffary  commodity, 
particularly  at  this  juncture  ; but  he  infilled,  that  if 
due  encouragement  were  given  to  fome  of  our  plan- 
tations in  America,  we  might  be  fupplied  from 
thence  at  a much  cheaper  rate  than  from  Sweden 
and  Norway.  Notwithstanding  thefe  arguments, 
the  Swedifh  fupply  was  granted;  and,  in  about 
three  weeks,  their  complaifance  was  put  to  another 
proof.  They  were  given  to  underftand,  by  a lecond 
meffage,  that  the  debts  of  the  civil-lift  amounted  to 
five  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds ; and  his 
Majefty  hoped  they  would  empower  him  to  raife  that 
fum  upon  the  revenue,  as  he  propofed  it  fhould  be 
replaced  to  the  civil-lift,  and  re-emburfed  by  a 
deduftion  from  the  falaries  and  wages  of  all  officers, 
as  well  as  from  the  penfions  and  other  payments 
from  the  crown.  A bill  was  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  though  not  without  warm  oppofition ; and,  at 
the  fame  time,  an  aft  pafied  for  a general  pardon. 
On  the  tenth  day  of  Auguft,  the  King  clofed  the 
felfion  with  a fpeech,  in  which  he  expreffed  his 
concern  for  the  fufferings  of  the  innocent,  and  a 
juft  indignation  againfl  the  guilty,  with  refpect  to 
the  South-Sea  fcheme.  Thefe  profeffions  were 
judged  neceffary  to  clear  his  own  character,  which 
had  incurred  the  fufpicion  of  fome  people,  who 
whifpered  that  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  con- 
nexions with  the  projeftors  of  that  defign ; that  the 

Emperor  had,  at  his  defire,  refufed  to  deliver  up 
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Knight ; and  that  he  favoured  the  directors  and  c h a p. 
their  accomplices.  n** 


§ III.  Lords  Townfhend  and  Carteret  were  now  l?C^ 
appointed  Secretaries  of  State:  and  the  Earl  of  Iiay 
was  veiled  with  the  office  of  Lord  privy-leal  of 
Scotland.  In  June  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Great-Britain  and  Spain  was  figned  at  Madrid. 

The  contracting  parties  engaged  to  rellore  mutually 
all  the  effe&s  Seized  and  confiscated  on  both  fides. 

In  particular,  the  King  of  England  promifed  to 
rellore  all  the  ffiips  of  the  Spaniffi  fleet  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  value  of 
them,  if  they  were  fold.  He  iikewife  promifed,  in 
a Secret  article,  that  he  would  no  longer  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  Italy ; and  the  King  of  Spain  made  an 
abfolute  ceffion  of  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon.  At 
the  fame  time,  a defenfive  alliance  was  concluded 
between  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Spain.  All 
remaining  difficulties  were  referred  to  a congrefs  at 
Cambray,  where  they  hoped  to  confoiidate  a general 
peace,  by  determining  all  differences  between  the 
Emperor  and  his  Catholick  Majelly.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  powers  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and 
Spain,  engaged,  by  virtue  of  the  prefent  treaty,  to 
grant  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  a particular  prote&ion 
for  the  prefervation  of  his  territories  and  rights,  and 
for  the  Support  of  his  dignity.  It  was  alfo  Stipulated, 
that  the  States-General  fhouid  be  invited  to  accede 
to  this  alliance.  The  congrefs  at  Cambray  was 
opened  : but  the  demands  on  both  Sides  where  fo 
high,  that  it  proved  ineffectual.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  peace  between  Rulffa  and  Sweden  was  concluded, 
on  condition  that  the  Czar  Should  retain  Livonia, 

Ingria,  Eltonia,  part  of  Carelia,  and  of  the  territory 
ofWyburg,  Riga,  Revel,  and  Nerva,  in  conside- 
ration of  his  reftoring  part  of  Finland,  and  paying 
two  millions  of  rix-dollars  to  the  King  of  Sweden. 

The  perlonal  animofity  fubfiSting  between  King 
George  and  the  Czar  Seemed  to  increafe.  Baftagif, 
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book  the  Ruffian  refident  at  London,  having  prefented  a 

^ _TL  , memorial  that  contained  fome  unguarded  expreflions, 
i72x.  was  order  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  a fortnight.  The 
Czar  publifhed  a declaration  at  Peterfburgh,  com- 
plaining of  this  outrage,  which,  he  faid,  ought  na- 
turally to  have  engaged  him  to  ufe  reprifals ; but,  as 
he  perceived  it  was  done  without  any  regard  to  the 
concerns  of  England,  and  only  in  favour  of  the 
Hanoverian  intereft,  he  was  unwilling  that  the 
Englifh  nation  fhould  fuffer  for  a piece  of  injuftice 
in  which  they  had  no  fhare.  lie*  therefore,  granted 
to  them  all  manner  of  fecurity,  and  free  liberty  to 
trade  in  all  his  dominions.  To  finifh  this  ftrange 
tififue  of  negociations,  King  George  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Moors  of  Afrkk,  againlt  which  the 
Spaniards  loudly  exclaimed. 

§ IV.  In  the  courle  of  this  year.  Pope  Clement 
XI.  died;  and  the  Princefs  of  Wales  was  delivered 
of  a Prince,  baptized  by  the  name  of  William-Au- 
guftus,  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland.  A dreadful 
plague  raging  at  Marfeilles,  a proclamation  was 
publifhed,  forbidding  any  perl'on  to  come  into 
England,  from  any  part  of  France  between  the  bay 
of  Bifcay  and  Dunkirk,  without  certificates  of  health. 
Other  precautions  were  taken  to  guard  againll  con 
tagion.  An  act  of  Parliament  had  pafled  in  the 
preceding  feffion,  for  the  prevention  of  infection,  bv 
building  peft-houfes,  to  which  all  infected  perlons, 
and  all  perfons  of  an  infeCted  family,  fhould  be  con 
veyed ; and,  by  drawing  trenches  and  lines  round 
any  city,  town,  or  place  infected.  The  King,  in 
his  Ipeech  at  opening  the  feflion  of  Parliament,  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  intimated  the  pa- 
cification of  the  North,  by  the  conclufion  ot  the 
treaty  between  Mufcovy  and  Sweden.  Ele  de- 
fired  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  confider  oi  means 
for  eafing  the  duties  upon  the  imported  commodities 
ufed  in  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom.  He  ob- 

fervedj  that  the  nation  might  be  lupplied  with  naval 
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{lores  from  our  own  colonies  in  North  America  ; c H a.  p. 
and  that  their  being  employed  in  this  ufeful  and  ad-  1 :i‘  f 
vantageous  branch  of  commerce  would  divert  them  iy2I. 
from  fetting  up  manufadtures  which  diredtly  inter- 
fered with  thofe  of  Great-Britain.  He  expreffed  a 
defire  that,  with  refpedt  to  the  fupplies,  his  people 
might  reap  fome  immediate  benefit  from  the  prefent 
circumflances  of  affairs  abroad ; and  he  earneftiy 
recommended  to  their  confideration,  means  for  pre- 
venting the  plague,  particularly  by  providing  againfl 
the  pradtice  of  fmuggling. 

§ V.  One  of  the  firfl  objedts  that  attradled  the 
attention  of  the  Upper  Houfe  was  the  cafe  of  John 
Law,  the  famous  projector.  The  refen t men t of  the 
people  on  account  of  his  MifTifTippi  fcheme  had  ob- 
liged him  to  leave  France.  He  retired  to  Italy;  and 
was  laid  to  have  vifited  the  Pretender  at  Rome. 

From  thence  he  repaired  to  Planover;  and  returned 
to  England  from  the  Baltick,  in  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Norris.  The  King  favoured 
him  with  a private  audience : he  kept  open  houfe, 
and  was  vifited  by  great  numbers  of  perfons  of  the 
firfl  quality.  Earl  Coningfby  reprefented,  in  the 
Floufe  of  Lords,  that  he  could  not  but  entertain 
forne  jealoufy  of  a perfon  who  had  done  fo  much 
mifchief  in  a neighbouring  kingdom;  who,  being 
immenfely  rich,  might  do  a great  deal  more  hurt 
here,  by  tampering  with  thofe  who  were  grown  de- 
fperate,  in  confequence  of  being  involved  in  the 
calamity  occafioned  by  the  fatal  imitation  of  his 
pernicious  projects.  He  obferved,  that  this  perfon 
was  the  more  dangerous,  as  he  had  renounced  his 
natural  affedtion  to  his  country,  his  allegiance  to 
his  lawful  fovereign,  and  his  religion,  by  turning 
Roman  Catholick.  Lord  Carteret  replied,  that 
Mr.  I .aw  had,  many  years  ago,  the  misfortune  to 
kill  a gentleman  in  a duel ; but  having  at  laft 
received  the  benefit  of  the  King’s  clemency,  and 
the  appeal  lodged  by  the  relations  of  the  deceafed 
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being  taken  off,  he  was  come  over  to  plead  his 
Majefty’s  pardon.  He  faid  there  was  no  law  to 
i>zi.  keep  any  Englifhman  out  of  his  country;  and,  as 
Mr.  Law  was  a fubject  of  Great-Britain,  it  was  not 
even  in  the  King’s  power  to  hinder  him  from  coming 
over.  After  fome  difpute,  the  fubject  was  dropped, 
and  this  great  projector  pleaded  his  pardon  in  the 
KingVBench,  according  to  the  ufual  form. 

§ VI.  The  miniftry  had  by  this  time  fecured  fuch 
a majority  in  both  Houles,  as  enabled  them  to  carry 
any  point  without  the  leall  difficulty.  Some  chiefs 
of  the  oppofition  they  had  brought  over  to  their 
meafures,  and  among  the  reft  Lord  Harcourt,  who 
was  created  a Vifcount,  and  gratified  with  a penfion 
of  four  thoufand  pounds.  Neverthelefs,  they  could 
not  Unit  the  mouths  of  the  minority,  who  Hill  pre- 
fei  vcd  the  privilege  of  complaining.  Great  debates 
were  occafioned  by  the  navy-debt,  which  was  in- 
creafed  to  one  million  feven  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.  Some  members  in  both  Houles  affirmed 
that  fuch  extraordinary  expenfe  could  not  be  for  the 
immediate  fervice  of  Great-Britain;  but,  in  all 
probability,  for  the  prefervation  of  foreign  acqui- 
sitions. The  mini  Hers  anfwered,  that  near  two- 
thirds  of  the  navy-debts  were  contracted  in  the  late 
reign ; and  the  Parliament  acquiefced  in  this  decla- 
ration; but,  in  reality,  the  navy-debt  had  been 
unneceffarily  increafed,  by  keeping  fcamen  in  pay 
during  the  winter,  and  lending  fleets  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Baltick,  in  order  to  fupport  the  inte- 
refts  of  Germany.  The  Duke  of  Wharton  moved 
that  the  treaty  with  Spain  might  be  laid  before  the 
Houle.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  laid  it  contained 
a fecret  article,  which  the  King  of  Spain  defired 
might  not  be  made  publick,  until  after  the  treaty 
of  Cambray  ffiould  be  difculfed.  The  queftion  was 
put,  and  the  Duke’s  motion  rejected.  The  Earl 
of  Strafford  alferted,  that  as  the  war  with  Spain  had 
been  undertaken  without  necellity  or  juft  provoca- 
tion, 
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lion,  fo  the  peace  was  concluded  without  any  benefit  chap* 
or  advantage:  that,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  u t 
the  Spanifh  fleet  had  been  attacked  without  any  17il. 
declaration  of  war;  even  while  a Britifh  minifter 
and  a Secretary  of  State  were  treating  amicably  at 
Madrid  : that  the  war  was  neither  juft  nor  politick, 
fmce  it  interrupted  one  of  the  moft  valuable  branches 
of  the  Englifh  commerce,  at  a time  when  the  na- 
tion groaned  under  the  preffure  of  heavy  debts,  in- 
curred by  the  former  long,  expen  five  war.  He, 
therefore,  moved  for  an  addrefs  to  his  Majefty,  de- 
firing that  the  inftrubtions  given  to  Sir  George 
Byng,  now  Lord  Torrington,  fhould  be  laid  before 
the  Houle.  This  motion  being  likewife,  upon  the 
queftion,  rejected,  a proteft  was  entered.  They 
voted  an  addrefs,  however,  to  know  in  what  manner 
the  King  had  dilpofed  of  the  fliips  taken  from  the 
Spaniards.  Difputes  arofe  alfo  from  the  bill  to  pre- 
vent infection.  Earl  Cowper  reprefented,  that  the 
removal  of  perfons  to  a Lazaret,  or  peft-houfe,  by 
order  of  the  government,  and  the  drawing  lines  and 
trenches  round  places  infebted,  were  powers  un- 
known to  the  Britifh  conftitution;  inconfiftent  with 
the  lenity  of  a free  government,  fuch  as  could  never 
be  wifely  or  ufefully  put  in  prabtice;  the  more 
odious,  becaule  copied  from  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ment of  France ; and  impracticable,  except  by  mi- 
litary compulfion.  Thefe  obnoxious  claufes  were 
accordingly  repealed,  though  not  without  great 
oppoiition.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd 
than  a conftitution  that  will  not  admit  of  juft  and 
neceftary  laws  and  regulations  to  prevent  the  dire 
conlequences  of  the  world  of  all  calamities.  Such 
reftrictions,  inftead  of  favouring  the  lenity  of  a free 
government,  would  be  the  moft  cruel  impofition 
that  could  be  laid  on  a free  people,  as  it  would  abb 
in  diametrical  oppofition  to  the  great  principle 
of  fociety,  which  is  the  prefervation  of  the  indivi- 
dual. 
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§ VII.  The  Quakers  having  prefented  a petition 
to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  praying  that  a bill  might 
be  brought  in  for  omitting  in  their  folemn  affirma- 
tion the  words  c<  In  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God,” 
the  Houfe  complied  with  their  requeft : but  tjie  bill 
gave  rife  to  a warm  debate  among  the  Peers.  Dr. 
Attcrbury,  Eilhop  of  Rochefter,  faid  he  did  not 
know  why  fuch  a diftinguifhing  mark  of  indulgence 
fhould  be  allowed  to  a let  of  people  who  were  hardly 
Chriftians.  He  was  fupported  by  the  Archbiffiop  or 
York,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  L.ord  North  and 
Grey.  A petition  was  prefented  againft  the  bill  by 
the  London  Clergy,  who  expreffed  a ferious  concern 
left  the  minds  of  good  men  fhould  be  grieved  and 
wounded,  and  the  enemies  of  Chriftianity  triumph, 
when  they  fhould  fee  fuch  condefcenfion  made  by  a 
Chriftian  legiflature  to  a fet  of  men  who  renounce 
the  divine  inftitutions  of  Chrift ; particularly  that  by 
which  the  faithful  are  initiated  into  his  Religion, 
and  denominated  Chriftians.  The  petition,  though 
prefented  by  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  was  branded 
by  the  miniftry  as  a leditious  libel,  and  rejected  by 
the  majority.  Then,  upon  a motion  by  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  the  Houfe  refolved,  that  fuch  Lords 
as  might  enter  proteftations  with  reafons  fhould  do 
it  before  two  o’clock  on  the  next  fitting  day,  and 
fign  them  before  the  Houfe  rifes.  1 he  fupplics 
being  granted,  and  the  bu finds  of  the  feffion  dil- 
patched  as  the  court  was  pleafed  to  diblate,  on  the 
feventh  day  of  March  the  Parliament  was  prorogued. 
In  a few  days  it  was  diflolved,  and  another  convoked 
by  proclamation.  In  the  ele&ion  of  members  for 
the  new  Parliament  die  miniftry  exerted  itfelf  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  as  returned  a great  majority  in  the 
I loufe  of  Commons,  extremely  well  adapted  for 
(or  aft  the  purpofes  of  their  adminiftration  *. 

§ VIII. 


* The  Earl  of  Sunderland  died  in  April,  after  having  incurred  a 
great  load  of  popular  odium,  from  his  fuppofed  connexions  with  the 
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§ VIII.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  King  is 
faid  to  have  received  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  full 
and  certain  information  of  a frefh  confpiracv  formed 
againft  his  perfon  and  government.  A camp  was 
immediately  formed  in  Hyde-park.  All  military 
officers  were  ordered  to  repair  to  their  refpedtive 
commands.  Lieutenant-General  Maccartney  was 
difpatched  to  Ireland,  to  bring  over  lbme  troops 
from  that  kingdom.  Some  fufpeCted  perfons  were 
apprehended  in  Scotland:  the  States  of  Holland 
were  defired  to  have  their  auxiliary  or  guarantee 
troops  in  readinefs  to  be  embarked ; and  Colonel 
Churchill  was  fent  to  the  court  of  France  with  a 
private  Commiffion.  The  apprehenfion  railed  by 
• this  fuppofed  plot  affected  the  publick  credit. 
South-Sea  ftock  began  to  fall ; and  crouds  of  peo- 
ple called  in  their  money  from  the  Bank.  Lord 
Townfhend  wrote  a letter  to  the  Mayor  of  London, 
by  the  King’s  command,  fignifying  his  Majelty’s 
having  received  unqueftionable  advices,  that  feveral 
of  his  lubjefts  had  entered  into  a wicked  confpiracy 
in  concert  with  traitors  abroad,  for  raifing  a rebellion 
in  favour  of  a Popifh  Pretender ; but  that  he  was 
firmly  affured  the  authors  of  it  neither  were  nor 
would  be  fupported  by  any  foreign  power.  This 
letter  was  immediately  anfwered  by  an  affectionate 
addrefs  from  the  court  of  Aldermen  ; and  the  exam- 
ple of  London  was  followed  by  many  other  cities  and 
boroughs.  The  King  had  determined  to  vifit  Ha- 
nover, and  actually  fettled  a Regency,  in  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  not  included:  but  now  this 
intended  journey  was  laid  afide : the  court  was  re- 
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dire£tors  of  the  South- Sea  company.  He  was  a rmnifter  of  abilities, 
hut  violent,  impetuous,  and  head-ftrong.  His  death  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  that  ot  his  fathei - n-law,  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
whofe  faculties  had  been  tor  fome  time  greatly  impaired.  He  was 
interred  in  Weltminfter-abbev,  with  Inch  protufion  of  funeral  pomp, 
as  evinced  the  pride  and  oftentation,  much  more  than  the  talte  and 
concern  of  thole  who  dire£ted  his  obiequies.  He  was  fucceeded  as 
Milter  of  tli e Ordnance,  and  Colonel  of  the  hilt  regiment  ot  toot 
guards,  by  Earl  Cadogan. 
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book  to  Kenfington,  and  the  Prince  retired  to  Richmond. 
n*  The  Bifhop  of  Rochefter  having  been  feized,  with 
J7,2>  his  papers,  was  examined  before  a committee  of  the 
council,  who  committed  him  to  the  Tower  for  high - 
treafon.  The  Earl  of  Orrery,  Lord  North  and 
Grey,  Mr.  Cochran,  and  Mr.  Smith,  from  Scot- 
land, and  Mr.  Chriftopher  Layer,  a young  gentle- 
man of  the  Temple,  were  confined  in  the  fame 
place.  Mr.  George  Kelly,  an  Irifh  Clergyman, 
Mr.  Robert  Cotton  of  Huntingdonfhire,  Mr.  Bing- 
ley,  Mr.  Fleetwood,  Neynoe  an  Irifh  Prieft,  and 
feveral  perfons,  were  taken  into  cuftody  ; and  Mr. 
Shippen’s  houfe  was  fearched.  After  Bifhop  Atter- 
bury  had  remained  a fortnight  in  the  Tower,  Sir 
Conftantine  Phipps  prefented  a petition  to  the  court 
at  the  Old-Bailey,  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Morris, 
that  prelate’s  daughter,  praying,  that,  in  confide 
ration  of  the  Bifhop’s  ill  ftate  of  health,  he  might 
be  either  brought  to  a fpeedy  trial,  bailed,  or  dif- 
charged  : but  this  was  over-ruled.  The  Church- 
men through  the  whole  kingdom  were  filled  with 
indignation  at  the  confinement  of  a Bifhop,  which 
they  faid  was  an  outrage  upon  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  and  the  epifcopal  order.  Far  from  concealing 
their  fentiments  on  this  fubjedt,  the  Clergy  ventured 
to  offer  up  publick  prayers  for  his  health,  in  almofl 
all  the  Churches  and  Chapels  of  London  and  Weft- 
minfter.  In  the  mean  time,  the  King,  attended  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  made  a lummer  progref$ 
through  the  weftern  counties. 

$ IX.  The  new  Parliament  being  aflembled  on 
the  ninth  day  of  October,  his  Majelly  made  them 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  confpiracy.  He 
faid  the  conlpirators  had,  by  their  emiflaries,  made 
the  ftrongeft  inftances  for  fuccours  from  foreign 
powers ; but  were  difappointed  in  their  expectations. 
That,  neverthelefs,  confiding  in  their  numbers,  they 
had  refolved  once  more,  upon  their  own  ftrength, 
to  attempt  the  fubverfion  of  his  government.  He 
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they  had  provided  confiderable  fums  of  money,  en-  c h a p. 
gaged  great  numbers  of  officers  from  abroad,  fe- . 1 1 L 
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cured  large  quantities  or  arms  and  ammunition; 
and,  had  not  the  plot  been  timely  difcovered,  the 
whole  nation,  and  particularly  the  city  of  London, 
would  have  been  involved  in  blood  and  confufion. 

He  expatiated  upon  the  mildnefs  and  integrity  of 
his  own  government ; and  inveighed  again 0:  the  in- 
gratitude, the  implacability,  and  madnefs  of  the 
difaffedled,  concluding  with  an  affurance,  that  he 
would  Readily  adhere  to  the  conftitution  in  Church 
and  State,  and  continue  to  make  the  laws  of  the 
realm  the  rule  and  meafure  of  all  his  actions.  Such 
addreffes  were  prefented  by  both  Houles  as  the  fears 
and  attachment  of  the  majority  may  be  fuppoled  to 
have  dictated  on  Rich  an  occafion.  A bill  was 
brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  for  fulpending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  for  a whole  year : but  they  were 
fir  from  being  unanimous  in  agreeing  to  Rich  an 
unufual  length  of  time.  By  this  lufpenfion,  they  in 
efieft  veRed  the  miniRry  with  a dictatorial  power 
over  the  liberties  of  the  People. 

§ X.  The  oppofition  in  the  Houle  of  Commons  was 
fo  violent,  that  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  alarm  their  apprehenfions  by  a dreadful  Rory 
of  a defign  to  feize  the  Bank  and  Exchequer,  and 
to  proclaim  the  Pretender  on  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Their  paRions  being  inflamed  by  this  ridiculous  arti- 
fice, they  palled  the  bill,  which  immediately  re- 
ceived the  Royal  aflent.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
being  brought  from  Bath,  was  examined  before  the 
Council,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  fufpicion 
of  high-trealon.  On  the  fixtcenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, the  King  lent  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers  the  ori- 
ginal and  printed  copy  of  a declaration  figned  by 
the  Pretender.  It  was  dated  at  Lucca,  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  September,  in  the  prefent  year, 
and  appeared  to  be  a propolal  addreRed  to  the  lub- 
je£h  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  aR 
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book  foreign  Princes  and  States.  In  this  paper,  the  Che- 

u n; valier  de  St.  George,  having  mentioned  the  late  vio- 

,7,2.  lations  of  the  freedom  of  elections,  confpiracies  in- 
vented to  give  a colour  to  new  oppreilions,  infamous 
informers,  and  the  Rate  of  profcription  in  which  he 
fuppofed  every  honeft  man  to  be,  very  gravely  pro- 
pofed,  that  if  King  George  would  relinquifh  to  him 
the  throne  of  Great-Britain,  he  would,  in  return, 
beftow  upon  him  the  title  of  King  in  his  native  do- 
minions, and  invite  all  other  States  to  confirm  it : 
he  likewife  promifed  to  leave  to  King  George  his 
fucceflion  to  the  Britifh  dominions  fecure,  whenever, 
in  due  courfe,  his  natural  right  fhould  take  place. 
The  Lords  unanimoufly  refolved,  that  this  declara- 
tion was  a Life,  infolent,  and  traiterous  libel ; and 
ordered  it  to  be  burned  at  the  Royal- Exchange. 
The  Commons  concurred  in  thele  refolutions.  Both 
Houfes  joined  in  an  addrefs,  exprefling  their  utmoft 
aftonifhment  and  indignation  at  the  furprizing  info- 
lence  of  the  Pretender  ; and  aflliring  his  Majefty, 
they  were  determined  to  fupport  his  title  to  the 
Crown  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  The  Com- 
mons prepared  a bill  for  raifing  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  upon  the  real  and  perfonal  eftates  of  all 
Papifts,  or  perfons  educated  in  the  popiih  religion, 
towards  defraying  the  expences  occafioned  by  the 
late  rebellion  and  diforders.  This  bill,  though 
ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  fome  moderate  members,  as 
a fpecies  of  perfecution,  was  fent  up  to  the  Houle 
of  Lords,  together  with  another,  obliging  all  per- 
fons, being  Papifts,  in  Scotland,  and  all  perfons  in 
Great-Britain  refilling  and  negledting  to  take  the 
oaths  appointed  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Kings  pei- 
ion  and  government,  to  regifter  their  names  and  real 
eftates.  ^Both  thefe  bills  pafled  through  the  Upper 
Houfe  without  amendments,  and  received  tne  Loyal 
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^ XI.  Mr.  Layer  being  brought  to  his  trial  at 

thv‘ King's  Bench,  on  the  twenty-nrft  day  q{  Novem- 
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ber,  was  convicted  of  having  inlifted  men  for  the ciup. 
Pretender’s  fervice,  in  order  to  ftir  up  a rebellion,  m* 
and  received  fentence  of  death.  He  was  reprieved  iizx% 
for  fome  time,  and  examined  by  a Committee  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons : but  he  either  could  not, 
or  would  not,  difcover  the  particulars  of  the  confpi- 
racy,  fo  that  he  buffered  death  at  Tyburn,  and  his 
head  was  fixed  up  at  Temple-Bar.  Mr.  Pulteney, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  reported  to  the  Houfe, 
that,  from  the  examination  of  Layer  and  others,  a de- 
fign  appeared  to  have  been  formed  by  perfons  of  figure 
and  diftinCfion  at  home,  in  conjunction  with  traitors 
abroad,  for  placing  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of 
thefe  realms  : that  their  firft  intention  was  to  pro- 
cure a body  of  foreign  troops  to  invade  the  kingdom 
at  the  time  of  the  late  elections ; but  that  the  con- 
fpirators  being  difappointed  in  this  expectation,  re- 
folved  to  make  an  attempt  at  the  time  that  it  was 
generally  believed  the  King  intended  to  go  to  Ha- 
nover, by  the  help  of  fuch  officers  and  foldiers  as 
could  pais  into  England  unobferved,  from  abroad, 
under  the  command  of  the  late  Duke  of  Ormond, 
who  was  to  have  landed  in  the  river  with  a great 
quantity  of  arms,  provided  in  Spain  for  that  pur- 
pofe ; at  which  time  the  Tower  was  to  have  been 
feized.  That  this  fcheme  being  alfo  defeated  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  government,  they  deferred  their 
enterprize  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp ; and,  in 
the  mean  time,  employed  their  agents  to  corrupt 
and  feduce  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  army : 
that  it  appeared  from  fevcral  letters  and  circum- 
ftances,  that  the  late  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  Lord  North  and  Grey, 
and  the  Bifhop  of  Rochefter,  were  concerned  in  this 
confpiracy ; that  their  aCting  agents  were  Chriftopher 
Layer  and  John  Plunket,  who  travelled  together  to 
Rome  ; Dennis  Kelly,  George  Kelly,  and  Thomas 
Carte,  Nonjuring  clergymen,  Neynoe  the  Irifh  priefi, 
who  by  this  time  was  drowned  in  the  river  Thames, 
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book  in  attempting  to  make  his  efcape  from  the  meiTen- 
IL  ger’s  houfe,  Mrs.  Spilman,  alias  Y allop,  and  John 

^7^  Sample.  . _ 

§ XII.  This  pretended  confpiracy,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, extended  no  farther  than  the  firft  rudiments 
vf  a defign  that  was  never  digefted  into  any  regular 
form  ; otherwife  the  perfons  laid  to  be  concerned  in 
it  mull  have  been  infatuated  to  a degree  of  frenzy : 
for  they  were  charged  with  having  made  application 
to  the  Regent  of  France,  who  was  well  known  to  be 
intimately  connedtcd  with  the  King  of  Great-Britain. 
The  Houfe  of  Commons,  however,  refolved,  that  it 
was  a deteftable  and  horrid  confpiracy  for  railing  a 
rebellion,  feizing  the  Tower  and  the  City  of  London, 
laying  violent  hands  upon  the  perfons  of  his  moll: 
facred  Majefty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  order  to 
fubvert  our  prefent  happy  eftabli fitment  in  church 
and  date,  by  placing  a Popifh  Pretender  upon  the 
throne : that  it  was  formed  and  carried  on  by  per- 
sons of  figure  and  diftindtion,  and  their  agents  and 
inflruments,  in  conjundtion  with  traitors  abroad. 
Bills  were  brought  in,  and  palled,  for  inflidting  pains 
and  penalties  againft  John  Plunket  and  George 
Kelly,  who  were  by  thefe  adts  to  be  kept  in  dole 
cuflody,  during  his  Majefty’s  pleafure,  in  any  prifon 
m Great-Britain;  and  that  they  fhould  not  attempt 
to  efcape  on  pain  of  death,  to  be  inffidted  upon  them 
and  their  affiftants.  Mr.  Yonge  made  a motion  for 
a bill  of  the  fame  nature  againft  the  Bifhop  of  Ro 
ehefter.  This  was  immediately  brought  into  the 
Houfe,  though  Sir  William  Wyndham  affirmed 
there  was  no  evidence  againft  him  but  conjectures 
Annals,  and  hearfay.  The  Bifhop  wrote  a letter  to  the 
} lpIat-  . Speaker,  importing,  that,  though  confcious  ot  his 
Parliament  own  innocence,  he  ffiould  decline  giving  the  Houle 
Pol.  State.  any  trouble  that  day,  contenting  himfelf  with  the 
opportunity  of  making  his  defence  before  another, 
of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  a member, 
Counfel  being  heard  for  the  bill,  it  was  committed 
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to  a grand  committee  on  the  fixth  day  of  April,  c H A p. 

when  the  majority  of  the  Tory  members  quitted  the  ( ^ f 

Houle.  It  was  then  moved,  that  the  Biffiop  ffiould  J?Zim 
be  deprived  of  his  office  and  benefice,  and  baniffied 
the  kingdom  for  ever : Mr.  Lawfon  and  Mr.  Ogle- 
thorpe fpoke  in  his  favour. 

§ XIII.  The  bill  being  palled,  and  fent  up  to  the  An* 
Lords,  the  Biffiop  was  brought  to  his  trial  before 
them  on  the  ninth  of  May.  Himfelf  and  his  Coun- 
lel  having  been  heard,  the  Lords  proceded  to  con- 
fider  the  articles  of  the  bill:  when  they  read  it  a 
third  time,  a motion  was  made  to  pals  it,  and  then 
a lon«r  and  warm  debate  enfued.  Earl  Paulet  de- 

O 

monftrated  the  danger  and  injustice  of  fwerving  in 
fuch  an  extraordinary  manner  from  the  fixed  rules 
of  evidence.  The  Duke  of  Wharton,  having 
fummed  up  the  depofitions,  and  proved  the  infuffi- 
ciency  of  them,  concluded  with  laying,  that,  let 
the  confequences  be  what  they  would,  he  hoped 
fuch  a hellifh  Lain  would  never  fully  the  luftre  and 
glory  of  that  illultrious  Houfe,  as  to  condemn  a man 
without  the  leaft  evidence.  Lord  Bathurft  fpoke 
againft  the  bill  with  equal  llrength  and  eloquence. 

He  faid,  if  fuch  extraordinary  proceedings  were 
countenanced,  he  faw  nothing  remaining  for  him 
and  others  to  do,  but  to  retire  to  their  country- 
houfes,  and  there,  if  poffible,  quietly  enjoy  their 
eftates  within  their  own  families,  lince  the  leaft  cor- 
relpondence,  the  lead:  intercepted  letter,  might  be 
made  criminal.  He  obferved,  that  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin  boafted,  that  if  he  had  but  two  lines  of  any 
man’s  writing,  he  could,  by  means  of  a few  circum- 
ftances,  attefted  by  witnelTes,  deprive  him  of  his  life 
at  hispleafure.  Turning  to  the  bench  of  Biffiops,  who 
had  been  generally  unfavourable  to  Dr.  Atterbury, 
he  faid  he  could  hardly  account  for  the  inveterate 
hatred  and  malice  fome  perfons  bore  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Biffiop  of  Rochefter,  unlefs  they  were  in- 
toxicated with  the  infatuation  of  fome  favage  Indians, 

who 
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book  who  believed  they  inherited  not  only  the  fpoils,  but 
IL  even  the  abilities  of  any  great  enemy  whom  they 
^ had  killed  in  battle.  The  b'ill  was  fupported  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Seafield,  and  Lord 
Lechmere,  which  lad  was  anfwered  by  Earl  Cowper. 
This  nobleman  obferved  that  the  ftrongeft  argument 
urged  in  behalf  of  the  bill  was  neceffity : but  that, 
for  his  part,  he  faw  no  neceffity  that  could  juftify 
fuch  unprecedented  and  fuch  dangerous  proceedings, 
as  the  confpiracy  had  above  twelve  months  before 
been  happily  difcovered,  and  the  effects  of  it  pre- 
vented : that,  beftdes  the  intrinfick  weight  and 
lirength  of  the  government,  the  hands  of  thole  at 
the  helm  had  been  Hill  further  fortified,  by  the 
fufpenlion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Aft,  and  the  addi- 
tional troops  which  had  been  railed.  He  laid  the 
known  rules  of  evidence,  as  laid  down  at  firlt,  and 
eftablifhed  by  the  law  of  the  land,  were  the  birth- 
right of  every  fubjedt  in  the  nation,  and  ought  to  be 
conllantly  obferved,  not  only  in  the  inferior  Courts 
of  Judicature,  but  alfo  in  both  Houles  of  Parlia- 
ment, till  altered  by  the  LegiQature : that  the  ad- 
mitting of  the  precarious  and  uncertain  evidence  of 
the  clerks  of  the  Poll-ofHce  was  a very  dangerous 
precedent.  In  former  times  (faid  he)  it  was  thought 
very  grievous  that  in  capital  cafes  a man  fhould  be 
affected  by  fimilitude  of  hands ; but  here  the  cafe 
is  much  worfe,  fince  it  is  allowed  that  the  clerks  of 
the  Pod-office  fhould  carry  the  fimilitude  of  hands 
four  months  in  their  minds.  He  applauded  the 
Bifhop’s  noble  deportment,  in  declining  to  an  fiver 
before  the  Houle  of  Commons,  whofe  proceedings 
in  this  unprecedented  manner,  againft  a Lord  of 
Parliament,  was  fuch  an  encroachment  on  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Peerage,  that  if  they  fubmitted  to 
it,  by  palling  the  bill,  they  might  be  termed  the 
laft  of  Britifh  Peers,  for  giving  up  their  ancient  pri- 
vileges. The  other  party  were  not  fo  folicitous 
about  aniwering  reafons,  as  eager  to  put  the  quel- 
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tion,  when  the  bill  patted,  and  a proteft  was  entered,  c H A P. 
B y this  adt  the  Bifhop  was  deprived  of  all  offices,  f 

benefices,  and  dignities,  and  rendered  incapable  of  x?zl% 
enjoying  any  for  the  future:  he  was  banifhed  the 
realm,  and  fubjedted  to  the  pains  of  death  in  cafe  he 
fhould  return,  as  were  all  perfons  who  fhould  cor- 
refpond  with  him  during  his  exile.  Dr.  Friend,  the 
celebrated  phyttcian,  who  was  a member  of  the  Houfe, 
and  had  exerted  himfelf  ftrenuoufly  in  behalf  of  the 
Bilhop,  was  now  taken  into  cuftody,  on  fufpicion  of 
treafonable  practices. 

§ XIV,  The  next  objedt  that  excited  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  Commons  was  the  fcheme  of  a lottery, 
to  be  drawn  at  Harburgh,  in  the  King’s  German  do- 
minions. The  Houfe  appointed  a committee  to 
enquire  into  this  and  other  lotteries  at  that  time 
on  foot  in  London.  The  fcheme  was  publifhed,  on 
pretence  of  raittng  a fubfcription  for  maintaining  a 
trade  between  Great-Britain  and  the  King’s  territo- 
ries on  the  Elbe : but  it  was  a myfterious  fcene  of 
iniquity,  which  the  committee,  with  all  their  pene- 
tration, could  not  fully  difcover.  They  reported, 
however,  that  it  was  an  infamous,  fraudulent  under- 
taking, whereby  many  unwary  perfons  had  been  drawn 
in,  to  their  great  lofs : that  the  manner  of  carrying 
it  on  had  been  a manifeft  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom : that  the  managers  and  agents  of  this 
lottery  had,  without  any  authority  for  fo  doing,  made 
ufe  of  his  Majefty’s  royal  name,  thereby  to  give 
countenance  to  the  infamous  projedt,  and  induce  his 
Majefty’s  fubjedts  to  engage  or  be  concerned  there- 
in. A bill  was  brought  in  to  fupprefs  this  lottery ; 
and  to  oblige  the  managers  of  it  to  make  reftitution 
of  the  money  they  had  received  from  the  contri- 
butors. At  the  fame  time  the  Houfe  refolved,  That 
John  Lord  Vifcount  Barrington  had  been  notorioutty 
guilty  of  promoting,  abetting,  and  carrying  on  that 
fraudulent  undertaking : for  which  offence  he  fhould 
be  expelled  the  Houfe.  The  Court  of  Vienna  having 

eredted 
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eredled  an  Eaft-India  company  at  Offend,  upon  a 
icheme  formed  by  one  Colebrook,  an  Englifh  mer- 
chant, Sir  Nathaniel  Gould  reprefented  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  the  great  detriment  which  the  Englifh 
Eaft-India  company  had  already  received,  and  were 
likely  further  to  fuftain,  by  this  Oftend  company. 
The  Houle  immediately  refolved,  That  for  the  fub- 
jccts  of  this  kingdom  to  fublcribe,  or  be  concerned 
in  encouraging  any  fubfcription,  to  promote  an  Ealt- 
India  company  now  eredling  in  the  Auflrian  Nether- 
lands, was  a high  crime  and  mifdemeanour ; and  a 
law  was  enacted  for  preventing  Britifh  lubjedts  from 
engaging  in  that  enterprize.  By  another  adt,  re- 
lating to  the  South-Sea  company,  the  two  millions 
of  ftock  which  had  been  annihilated  were  revived, 
added  to  the  capital,  and  divided  among  the  pro- 
prietors. A third  law  palled,  for  the  more  effectual 
execution  of  juftice  in  a part  of  Southwark,  called 
the  Mint,  where  a great  number  of  debtors  had 
taken  fandtuary,  on  the  fuppofition  that  it  was  a 
privileged  place.  On  the  twenty-feventh  day  of 
May  the  feffion  was  doled,  with  a fpeech  that 
breathed  nothing  but  pancgyrick,  acknowledgement, 
and  affection  to  a Parliament  which  had  complied 
with  all  his  Majefty’s  wifhes. 

§ XV.  His  Majefty,  having  ennobled  the  fon  of 
Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  in  confideration  of  the  father’s 
fervices,  made  a good  number  of  church  promo- 
tions. Pie  admitted  the  imprifoned  Lords  and  Gen- 
tlemen to  bail ; granted  a pardon  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke;  and  ordered  the  Bilhop  of  Rochefler  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  continent.  Then  he  himfelf  let 
out  for  Hanover,  leaving  the  adminiflration  of  his 
kingdoms  in  the  hands  of  a Regency,  Lord  Har- 
court  being  one  of  the  Juflices.  The  King  was  at- 
tended by  the  tw’o  Secretaries,  Lords  1 ownfhend 
and  Carteret,  who  w'ere  counted  able  negociators. 
The  affairs  of  the  continent  had  begun  to  take  a 

new  turn.  The  interefts  and  connexions  of  the  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  Princes  were  become  perplexed  and  embar-  chap. 
raffed;  and  King  George  refolved  to  unravel  them  nr* 
by  dint  of  negociation.  Underftanding  that  a treaty 
was  on  the  carpet  between  the  Czar  and  the  King  of 
Sweden,  favourable  to  the  Duke  ol  Holftein’s  pre- 
tenfions  to  Slefwick,  the  poffeffion  of  which  the 
Eledlor  of  Hanover  had  guaranteed  to  Denmark, 
his  Majefly  began  to  be  in  pain  for  Bremen  and 
Verden.  The  Regent  of  France  and  the  King  of 
Spain  had  now  compromifed  all  differences;  and 
their  reconciliation  was  cemented  by  a double  mar- 
riage between  Philip’s  fons  and  the  Regent’s  daugh- 
ters. The  former  propofed  new  treaties  to  Eng- 
land ; but  infilled  upon  the  reftitution  of  Gibraltar 
and  Port-Mahon,  as  well  as  upon  the  King’s  openly 
declaring  againll  the  Offend  company.  Elis  Britan - 
nick  Majefty  was  apprehenfive,  that  fhould  the  Em- 
peror be  hard  preffed  on  that  fubject,  he  might  join 
the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  promote  their 
defigns  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Elolftein.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  Italian  Powers  exclaimed  againll 
the  treaty  of  London.  The  Pope  had  protefted 
againll  any  thing  that  might  have  been  decided  at 
Cambray  to  the  prejudice  of  his  right.  Memorials 
to  the  fame  effect  had  been  prefented  by  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  the  Dukes  of  Tufcany,  Parma,  and 
Modena.  France  and  Spain  were  inclined  to  fup- 
port  thele  Potentates  againll  the  Houfe  of  Auffria. 

Europe  feemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a new  war. 

King  George  was  entangled  in  fuch  a variety  of  trea- 
ties and  intereffs,  that  he  knew  not  well  how  to  ex- 
tricate himfelf  from  the  troublefome  engagements 
he  had  contradled.  By  declaring  for  the  Emperor, 
he  muff  have  countenanced  the  new  eftablifhment 
at  Offend,  which  was  fo  prejudicial  to  his  Britifh 
fubjedls,  and  incurred  the  refentment  of  France, 

Spain,  and  their  allies  of  Italy.  In  renouncing  the 
intereff  of  the  Emperor,  he  would  have  expofed  his 
German  dominions.  In  vain  he  exhorted  the  Em- 
peror 
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peror  to  relax  in  his  diiputes  with  Spain,  and  give 
up  the  Oftend  company,  which  was  fo  detrimental 
and  difagreeable  to  his  faithful  allies : the  Court  of 
Vienna  promifed  in  general  to  obferve  the  treaties 
which  it  had  concluded,  but  declined  entering  into 
any  particular  difcuffion ; fo  that  all  his  Majefty’s 
endeavours  iffued  in  contracting  clofer  connexions 
with  Pruffia  and  Denmark.  All  thofe  negociations 
carried  on,  all  thofe  treaties  concluded  by  King 
George,  with  almoft  every  Prince  and  State  in 
Chriftendom,  which  fucceeded  one  another  fo  faft, 
and  appear,  at  firft  view,  fo  intricate  and  unac- 
countable, were  founded  upon  two  fimple  and  na- 
tural principles,  namely,  the  defire  of  afeertaining 
his  acquifitions  as  Eledtor  of  Hanover,  and  his  re- 
folution  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  the  difaffedtion  of 
his  Britiili  fubjedls,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  the 
Pretender. 

§ XVI.  Great-Britain  at  this  period  enjoyed  pro- 
found tranquillity.  Ireland  was  a little  ruffled  by  an 
incident  which  feemed  to  have  been  milreprefented 
to  the  people  of  that  kingdom.  William  Wood 
had  obtained  a patent  for  furnifhing  Ireland  with 
copper  currency,  in  which  it  was  deficient.  A great 
clamour  was  railed  againft  this  coin.  The  Parlia- 


ment of  that  kingdom,  which  met  in  September, 
refolved,  That  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  revenue, 
deftrudfive  of  trade,  and  of  dangerous  conlequence 
to  the  rights  of  the  fubjedt : that  the  patent  had 
been  obtained  by  mifrepiefentation : that  the  half- 
pence wanted  weight : that,  even  if  the  terms  of  the 
patent  had  been  complied  with,  there  would  have 
been  a great  lofs  to  ihe  nation  : that  granting  the 
power  or  coinage  to  a private  pcrlbn  had  ever  been 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom,  and  would  at  all 
times  be  of  dangerous  confequence.  Addreftes  from 
both  Houles  were  prefented  to  the  King  on  this  fub- 
jedf.  The  affair  was  referred  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy-coup's]  of  England.  They  juftified  the  con- 
duct 
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du£t  of  the  patentee,  upon  the  report  of  Sir  Ifaac  chap. 
Newton  and  other  officers  of  the  Mint,  who  had  ITr- 
made  the  affay  and  trial  of  Wood’s  half-pence,  and 
found  he  had  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  patent. 

They  declared  that  this  currency  exceeded  in  good- 
nefs,  finenefs,  and  value  of  metal,  all  the  copper 
money  which  had  been  coined  for  Ireland,  in  the 
reigns  of  King  Charles  II.  King  James  II.  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  The  Privy- council 
likewife  demonftrated,  that  his  Majefty’s  Predecef- 
fors  had  always  exercifed  the  undoubted  prerogative 
of  granting  patents  for  copper  coinage  in  Ireland  to 
private  perlons  : that  none  of  thefe  patents  had  been 
fo  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  as  this  granted  to  Wil- 
liam Wood,  who  had  not  obtained  it  in  an  unpre- 
cedented manner,  but  after  a reference  to  the  At- 
torney and  Sollicitor  General,  and  after  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  had  been  confulted  in  every  particular ; 
finally,  they  proved,  by  a great  number  of  witnefies, 
that  there  was  a real  want  of  fuch  money  in  Ireland. 
Notwithstanding  this  decifion,  the  ferment  of  the 
Irifh  nation  was  induftrioufly  kept  up  by  clamour, 
pamphlets,  papers,  and  lampoons,  written  by  Dean 
Swift,  and  other  authors;  fo  that  Wood  voluntarily 
reduced  his  coinage  from  the  value  of  one  hundred 
thoufand  to  that  of  forty  thoufand  pounds.  Thus 
the  noife  was  filenced.  The  Commons  of  Ireland 
pafied  an  a6t  for  accepting  the  affirmation  of  the 
Quakers  inftead  of  an  oath ; and  voted  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  thoufand  pounds  towards  difcharging 
the  debt  of  the  nation,  which  amounted  to  about 
double  that  fum. 

§ XVII.  In  the  month  of  Oflober,  England  loll 
a worthy  nobleman  in  the  death  of  Earl  Cowper, 
who  had  twice  dilcharged  the  office  of  Lord-chan- 
cellor, with  equal  difcernment  and  integrity.  He 
was  profoundly  (killed  in  the  laws  of  his  country ; in 
his  apprehenfion  quick  and  penetrating;  in  his 
judgement  clear  and  determinate.  He  po He fled  a 

Vol.  II.  F f - manly 
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manly  eloquence : his  manner  was  agreeable,  and 
his  deportment  graceful.  This  year  was  likewife  re- 
markable for  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Regent  of  France,  who,  fince  the  deceafe  of  Lewis 
XIV.  had  ruled  that  nation  with  the  molt  abfolute 
authority.  He  was  a Prince  of  tafte  and  fpirit,  en- 
dowed with  fhining  talents  for  empire,  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  difplay,  even  in  the  midft  of  effeminate 
purfuits  and  idle  debauchery.  From  the  infirm  con- 
ftitution  of  the  infant  King,  he  had  conceived  hopes 
of  afcending  the  throne,  and  taken  his  meafures  ac- 
cordingly : but  the  young  Monarch’s  health  began 
to  be  eftablifhed,  and  all  the  Duke’s  fchemes  were 
defeated  by  an  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  after  having  nominated  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  as  prime-minifler.  King  George 
immediately  received  afffurances  of  the  good  dilpofi- 
tion  of  the  French  Court,  to  cultivate  and  even  im- 
prove the  good  underhand ing  lb  happily  eftablifhed 
between  France  and  Great-Britain.  The  King  ar- 
rived in  England  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  Decem- 
ber; and  on  the  ninth  day  of  January  the  Parlia- 
ment was  affembled.  His  Majefty,  in  his  fpeech, 
recommended  to  the  Commons  the  care  of  the  pub- 
lick  debts ; and  he  exprefled  his  fatisfaftion  at  feeing 
the  finking  fund  improved  and  augmented,  lb  as  to 
put  the  debt  of  the  nation  into  a method  of  being 
Ipeedily  and  gradually  difcharged. 

§ XVIII.  This  was  the  repeated  theory  of  Pa- 
triotifm,  which  unhappily  for  the  fubjefts  was  never 
reduced  to  praftice : not  but  that  a beginning  of  luch 
a laudable  work  was  made  in  this  very  feflion,  by  an 
aft  for  leflening  the  publick  debts.  This  law  pro- 
vided, that  the  annuities  at  five  per  cent,  charged 
on  the  general  fund  by  a former  aft,  except  luch  as 
had  been  fubfcribed  into  the  South-Sea,  together 
with  the  unfubfcribed  blanks  of  the  lottery  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fourteen,  Ihould 

be  paid  off  at  Lady-day  of  the  year  next  enfuing, 

with 
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with  the  money  arifing  from  the  finking  fund.  The  c H a p.  • 
miniftry,  however,  did  not  perfevere  in  this  path  of  m* 
prudent  ceconomy.  The  Commons  granted  all  the 
Supplies  that  were  demanded.  They  voted  ten 
thoufond  feamen ; and  the  majority,  though  not 
without  violent  oppofition,  agreed  to  maintain  four 
thoufand  additional  troops,  w'hich  had  been  raifed 
in  the  preceding  year : lo  that  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  land  forces  amounted  to  eighteen  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  fixty-fuiir.  The  expence  of  the  year  oidmixon. 
was  defrayed  by  a land  tax  and  malt -tax.  The  jj°|'t*^taU 
Commons,  having  difpatched  the  fupply,  took  into  Annais^f 
confideration  a grievance  arifing  from  protections  K.George. 
granted  by  foreign  minifters,  peers,  and  members  Tn'!uf * 
of  Parliament,  under  which  profligate  perfons  ufed 
to  lcreen  themfelves  from  the  profecution  of  their 
juft  creditors.  The  Commons  relolved,  That  all 
protections  granted  by  members  of  that  Houfe 
fhould  be  declared  void,  and  immediatelv  with- 
drawn.  The  Lords  made  a declaration  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  with  an  exception  of  menial  fervants,  and 
thofe  neceffarily  employed  about  the  eftates  of  Peers*. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  April,  his  Majefty  An.  1714, 
clofed  the  feffion  in  the  ufual  manner ; made  fome 
alterations  in  the  difpofition  of  the  great  offices  of 
ftate,  and  fent  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole  as  Ambaffia- 
dor-Extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France. 

F f 2 § XIX . 


* The  Duke  of  Newcaftle  was  now  appointed  Secretary  of  State; 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord-Chamberlain  ; and  Lord  Carteret,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

The  King  inftituted  a Profeflorlhip  for  the  modern  languages  in 
each  univerfity 

In  the  month  of  May  died  Robert  Harley,  Ear]  of  Oxford  and 
Earl  Mortimer,  who  had  been  a munificent  patron  ol  genius  and 
literature;  and  completed  a very  valuable  cclledlion  of  manufcripts. 

The  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  lmall-pox  was  by  this  timfi 
introduced  into  England  from  Turkey.  Prince  Frederick,  the  two 
Princefies  Amelia  and  Carolina,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  filler, 
with  many  other  perfons  of  diftinftion,  underwent  this  operation 
with  fuccefs. 

Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel  died  in  June,  alter  having  bequeathed,  five: 
hundred  pounds  to  the  late  Bilhop  of  Rochelter. 
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hook  § XIX.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Philip 
IL  King  of  Spain,  retiring  with  his  Queen  to  the  mo-  * 
nailery  of  St.  Ildefonfo,  lent  the  Marquis  of  Gri- 
maldi, his  principal  Secretary  of  State,  to  his  ion 
Louis,  Prince  of  Afturias,  with  a folemn  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Crown,  and  a letter  of  advice,  in  which 
he  exhorted  him  to  cultivate  the  Bleffed  Virgin 
with  the  warmed  devotion  ; and  put  himfelf  and 
his  kingdoms  under  her  protection.  The  renuncia- 
tion was  publifhed  through  the  whole  monarchy  of 
Spain  ; and  the  council  of  Caitile  refolved,  That 
Louis  might  afliime  the  reins  of  government  without 
aflfembling  the  cortez.  The  Englifh  minifter  at 
Paris  was  inftrudted  to  interpofe  in  behalf  of  the  a 
French  Proteftants,  againft  whom  a fevere  edidl  had 
been  lately  publifhed : but  his  remonflrances  pro- 
duced no  effedt.  England,  in  the  mean  time,  was  ri 
quite  barren  of  fuch  events  as  deferve  a place  in 
hiftory.  The  government  was  now  firmly  eftablilhed  • p 
on  the  neck  of  oppofition  ; and  commerce  flourifhed' 
even  under  the  load  of  grievous  impofitions. 

§ XX.  The  next  Parliament,  which  met  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  November,  feemed  to  be  affembled 
for  no  other  purpofe  than  that  of  eftablifhing  funds 
for  the  expence  of  the  enfuing  year  : yet  the  feflion 
was  diftinguifhed  by  a remarkable  incident:  namely, 
the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  Lord-Chancel- 
lor of  England.  This  nobleman  had  connived  at 
certain  venal  practices  touching  the  fale  of  places, 
and  the  money  of  fuitors  depofited  with  the  Mailers 
of  Chancery,  fo  as  to  incur  the  general  reproach  of 
the  nation.  He  found  it  necelfary  to  relign  the 
great  leal  in  the  beginning  of  January.  On  the 
ninth  day  of  the  enluing  month,  the  King  lent  a ; 
meffage  to  the  Commons,  importing,  that  his  Ma- 
jefty,  having  realon  to  apprehend  that  the  luitors  in 
the  court  of  Chancery  were  in  danger  of  lofing  a con- 
fiderable  fum  of  money,  from  the  infufficiency  of 
fome  of  the  Mailers,  thought  himfelf  obliged  in 
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juftice  and  companion  to  the  faid  fufferers,  to  take  chap. 
the  moft  fpeedy  and  proper  method  the  law  would  IIL 
allow,  for  enquiring  into  the  ftate  of  the  Mailers’  17H, 
accounts,  and  fecuring  their  effects  for  the  benefit  of 
the  lui tors;  and  his  Majefty  having  had  feveral  re- 
ports laid  before  him,  in  purfuance  of  the  directions 
he  had  given,  had  ordered  the  reports  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  Houfe,  that  they  might  have  as 
full  and  as  perfect  a view  of  this  important  affair  as 
the  fhortnefs  of  the  time,  and  the  circumftances  and 
nature  of  the  proceedings,  would  admit. 

§ XXI.  Thefe  papers  being  taken  into  confider- 
ation,  Sir  George  Oxenden  obferved,  that  enormous 
abufes  had  crept  into  the  high  court  of  Chancery  : 
that  the  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  of  the  late  Lord- 
Chancellor  were  many  and  various,  but  might  be 
reduced  to  the  following  heads:  that  he  had  em- 

O 

bezzled  the  eftates  and  effects  of  many  widows,  or- 
phans, and  lunaticks : that  he  had  railed  the  offices 
of  Mailers  in  Chancery  to  an  exorbitant  price  ; mill- 
ing in  their  hands  large  fums  of  money  belonging  to 
fuitors,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  comply  with 
his  exorbitant  demands ; and  that  in  feveral  cafes 
lie  had  made  divers  irregular  orders.  Tie  therefore 
moved,  That  Thomas  Earl  of  Macclesfield  fhould 
be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors. 

Mr.  Pulteney  moved,  That  this  affair  might  be  left 
to  the  confideration  of  a feledt  committee.  Sir  Wil-  Annals, 
liam  Wyndham  alferted,  that  in  proceeding  by  way 
of  impeachment  upon  reports  from  above,  they  Pad. 
would  make  a dangerous  precedent ; and  feem  to  rindal* 
give  up  the  moft  valuable  of  their  privileges,  the 
inqueft  after  ftate  criminals.  The  quellion  being 
put,  it  was  carried  for  the  impeachment.  The  Earl 
was  accordingly  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  Upper 
Houfe  : a committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  ar- 
ticles ; and  a bill  was  brought  in,  to  indemnify  the 
Mailers  in  Chancery  from  the  penalties  of  the  law, 
upon  difcovering  what  confiderations  they  had  paid 
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book  for  their  admiffion  to  their  refpedtive  offices.  The 
, trial  lafted  twenty  days  : the  Earl  was  convidted  of 

An.  1725.  fraudulent  pradtices ; and  condemned  in  a fine  of 
thirty  thoufand  pounds,  with  imprifonment  until 
that  fum  fhould  be  paid.  He  was  immediately 
committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  continued  about 
fix  weeks ; but  upon  producing  the  money  he  was 
difcharged  and  Sir  Peter  King,  now  created  Baron 
of  Oakham,  fucceeded  him  in  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor. 

§ XXII.  His  Majefly,  on  the  eighth  day  of  April, 
'gave  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  underftand,  that 
having  been  engaged  in  fome  extraordinary  expences, 
he  hoped  he  fhould  be  enabled  to  raife  a fum  of 
money,  by  making  ufe  of  the  funds  lately  eftabliffied 
for  the  payment  of  the  civil  lift  annuities,  in  order 
to  difcharge  the  debts  contradted  in  his  civil  go- 
vernment. Mr.  Pulteney,  cofferer  of  the  houfe  - 
hold,  moved  for  an  addrefs,  That  an  account  fhould 
be  laid  before  the  Houle  of  ail  monies  paid  for  lecret 
fervice,  penfions,  and  bounties,  from  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fcven 
hundred  and  one,  to  the  twenty- fifth  of  the  fame 
month  in  the  prefent  year.  This  addrefs  being 
voted,  a motion  was  made  to  confider  the  King’s 
meftage,  Mr.  Pulteney  urged,  that  this  confider- 
ation  fhould  be  poftponed  until  the  Houfe  fhould 
have  examined  the  papers  that  were  the  fubjedt  of 
the  addrefs.  He  exprefled  his  furprize,  that  a debt 
amounting  to  above  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fhould  be  contradted  in  three  years : he  faid,  he  did 
not  wonder  that  fome  perfons  fhould  be  fo  eager  to 
make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  civil  lift,  fince 
they  and  their  friends  enjoyed  fuch  a fhare  of  that 
revenue  ; and  he  defired  to  know,  whether  this  was 
all  that  was  due,  or  whether  they  fhould  expedl  ano- 
ther reckoning  ? This  gentleman  began  to  be  dii- 
fatisfied  with  the  meafures  of  the  miniftry  ; and  his 
farcafms  were  aimed  at  Mr,  Walpole,  who  under- 
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took  to  anfwer  his  objections.  The  CommonsCHAP. 
took  the  meffage  into  confideration,  and  paffed  a 111  * f 
bill,  enabling  his  Majefty  to  raife  any  fum,  not  ex-  I72S, 
ceeding  one  million,  by  Exchequer  bills,  loans,  or 
otherwife,  on  the  credit  of  the  deductions  of  fix- 
pence  per  pound,  directed  by  an  aCt  of  Parliament 
of  the  feventh  year  of  his  Majefty,  and  of  the  civil 
lift  revenues,  at  an  intereft  not  exceeding  three 
pounds  per  cent,  till  repayment  cf  the  principal. 

§ XXIII.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  April,  a peti- 
tion was  prefented  to  the  Houfe  by  Lord  Finch,  in 
behalf  of  Henry  St.  John,  late  Vifcount  Boling- 
broke,  praying  that  the  execution  of  the  law  with 
refpeCt  to  his  forfeitures  might  be  fufpended,  as  a 
pardon  had  fufpended  it  with  refpeCt  to  his  life.  Mr. 

Walpole  fignined  to  the  Houfe,  by  his  Majefty’s 
command,  that,  feven  years  before,  the  petitioner 
had  made  his  humble  application  and  fubmifliori  to 
the  King,  with  afturances  of  duty,  allegiance,  and 
fidelity  : that,  from  his  behaviour  fince  that  time, 
his  Majefty  was  convinced  of  his  being  a fit  objeCt 
of  his  mercy ; and  confented  to  his  petitioning  the 
Houfe.  The  petition  being  read,  Mr.  Walpole 
declared  himfelf  fully  fatisfied,  that  the  petitioner 
had  fufficiently  atoned  for  his  paft  offences ; and 
therefore  defer ved  the  favour  of  that  Houfe,  fo  far 
as  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  family  inheritance 
that  was  fettled  upon  him,  which  he  could  not  do 
by  virtue  of  his  Majefty’s  pardon,  without  an  aCt  of 
Parliament.  Lord  Finch  moved,  that  a bill  migfu 
be  brought  in  for  this  purpofe,  and  was  warmly  op- 
pofed  by  Mr.  Methuen,  Comptroller  of  the  Houfe - 
hold,  who  reprefented  Bolingbroke  as  a monfter  of 
iniquity.  His  remonftrance  was  fupported  by  Lord 
William  Paulet  and  Mr.  Onflow : neverthelefs,  the 
bill  was  prepared,  paffed  through  both  Houles,  and 
received  the  royal  affent.  An  aCt  being  paffed  for 
difarming  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  ; another  for 
regulating  elections  within  the  city  of  London ; a 
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K third  for  reducing  the  intereft  of  feveral  Bank  annu- 
^ ities,  together  with  iome  bills  of  a private  nature, 
the  Parliament  was  prorogued  in  Mav,  after  the 
King  had,  in  the  warmefl  terms  of  acknowledge- 
ment, expreffed  his  approbation  of  their  conduct. 
Then  he  appointed  Lords- Juftices  to  govern  the 
nation  in  his  abfence  ; and  fet  cut  in  June  for  his 
German  dominions  *. 

§ XXIV.  The  tide  of  political  interefts  on  the 
Continent  had  begun  to  flow  in  a new  channel,  fo 
as  to  render  ineffedtual  the  mounds  which  his  Bri- 
tannick  Majefty  had  railed  by  his  multiplicity  of 
negociations.  Louis,  the  Spanifh  Monarch,  dying 
foon  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  his  father  Phi- 
iip  refumed  the  Crown  which  he  had  refigned  and 
gave  himfelf  up  implicitly  to  the  conduct  of  his 
Queen,  who  was  a Princefs  of  indefatigable  intrigue 
and  infatiate  ambition.  The  Infanta,  who  had 
been  married  to  Louis  XV.  of  France,  was  fo  dif- 
agreeabie  to  her  hufband,  that  the  whole  French 
nation  began  to  be  apprehenfive  of  a civil  war,  in 
confequence  of  his  dying  without  male  iffue : he 
therefore  determined,  with  the  advice  of  his  council, 
to  fend  back  the  Infanta,  as  the  nuptials  had  not 
been  confummated ; and  lhe  was  attended  to  Madrid 
by  the  Marquis  de  Monteleone.  The  Queen  of 
Spain  refented  this  infult  offered  to  her  daughter ; 
and,  in ‘revenge,  difmiffed  Mademoifelle  de  Beau  jo- 
lois,  one  of  the  Regent’s  daughters,  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  her  fon  l)on  Carlos.  As  the  congrels 
at  Cambray  had  proved  ineffectual,  die  offered  to 

adjuft 

’ * On  the  fifth  day  of  December  the  Princefs  of  Wales  was  deli- 
vered of  a Princefs:  chriftcned  by  the  name  ot  Lott :1a,  and  ahetwau  s 
married  to  the  King  of  Denmark-  She  died  December  the  nmeteent  1, 

one  thoufand  /even  hundred  and  fifty  one- 

Immediately  after  the  felfion  of  Parliament  the  King  revived  the 
order  of  the  Bath,  thirty  eight  in  number,  including  the  Sovereign. 

William  Bateman  was  created  Baron  ot  Calmore  in  Ireland,  anc 
Yifcount  Bateman  j and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  been  one  0 
the  revived  Knights  of  the  Bath,  was  now  honoured  with  the  01c  a 
of  the  Garter. 
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adjuft  her  differences  with  the  Emperor,  under  the  c h a p. 
foie  mediation  of  Great-Britain.  This  was  an  ho-  in* 
nour  which  King  George  declined.  He  was  averfe 
to  any  undertaking  that  might  interrupt  the  har- 
mony fubfifting  between  him  and  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles  ; and  he  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  Empe- 
ror’s refufing  to  grant  the  inveftiture  of  Bremen  and 
Verden,  except  upon  terms  which  he  did  not  choofe 
to  embrace.  The  peace  between  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Madrid,  which  he  refufed  to  mediate,  was  effec- 
ted by  a private  negociation,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Duke  de  Ripperda,  a native  of  the 
States-General,  who  had  renounced  the  Proteftant 
religion,  and  entered  into  the  fervice  of  his  Catho- 
lick  Majefty.  By  tw’o  treaties,  figned  at  Vienna  in 
the  month  of  April,  the  Emperor  acknowledged 
Philip  as  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  promifing 
that  he  would  not  moleft  him  in  the  poffeffion  of 
thofe  dominions  that  were  fecured  to  him  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  Philip  renounced  all  pretenfions 
to  the  dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  ad- 
judged to  the  Emperor  by  the  treaty  of  London  : 

Charles  granted  the  inveftiture  of  the  dukedoms  of 
Tufcany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  to  the  eldeft  fon  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  in  default  of  heirs  in  the  pre- 
lent  poffeffors,  as  mafculine  fiefs  of  the  empire. 

Spain  became  guarantee  of  the  Auftrian  fucceftion, 
according  to  the  pragmatick  iandtion,  by  which  the 
dominions  of  that  Houfe  were  fettled  on  the  Empe- 
ror’s heirs  general,  and  declared  to  be  a perpetual, 
indivifible,  and  infeparable  feoffment  to  the  primo- 
geniture. By  the  commercial  treaty  of  Vienna,  the 
Auftrian  fubjecls  were  entitled  to  advantages  in  trade 
with  Spain,  which  no  other  nation  enjoyed.  His 
Catholick  Majefty  guaranteed  the  Oftend  Eaft-India 
company  ; and  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  fubftdy  of 
four  millions  of  piaftres  to  the  Emperor.  Great 
fums  were  remitted  to  Vienna  : the  Imperial  forces 
were  augmented  to  a formidable  number  and  other 
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powers  were  follicited  to  engage  in  this  alliance,  to 
which  the  court  of  Peterfburgh  actually  acceded. 

§ XXV.  The  King  of  Great-Britain  took  the 
alarm.  The  Emperor  and  he  had  for  fome  time 
treated  each  other  with  manifeft  coldnefs.  He  had 
reafon  to  fear  fome  attempt  upon  his  German  domi- 
nions ; and  projected  a defensive  treaty  with  France 
and  Pruflia.  This  alliance,  limited  to  the  term  of 
fifteen  years,  was  ncgociated  and  concluded  at  Ha- 
nover, in  the  month  of  September.  It  implied  a 
mutual  guarantee  of  the  dominions  poffefied  by  the 
Contracting  parties,  their  rights  and  privileges,  thole 
of  commerce  in  particular,  and  an  engagement  to 
procure  fatisfaction  to  the  Proteflants  of  Thorn,  who 
had  lately  been  opprefted  by  the  Catholicks,  con- 
trary to  the  treaty  of  Oliva.  The  King  having  taken 
thefe  precautions  at  Hanover,  fet  out  on  his  return 
for  England  ; embarked  at  Helvoetfluys  in  the  mid- 
dle of  December  ; and  after  having  been  expofed  to 
the  fury  of  a dreadful  dorm,  was  landed  with  great 
difficulty  at  Rye,  from  whence  he  proceeded  by  land 
to  London.  The  Parliament  meeting  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  the  next  month,  he  gave  them  to  un- 
derftand,  that  the  diftrefled  condition  of  fome  of 
their  Proteftant  brethren  abroad,  and  the  negotia- 
tions and  engagements  contra&ed  by  fome  foreign 
powers,  which  feemed  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  new  troubles  and  difturbances  in  Europe,  and  to 
threaten  his  fubjects  with  the  lofs  of  feveral  of  the 
moft  advantageous  branches  of  their  trade,  had 
obliged  him  to  concert  with  other  powers  fuch  mea- 
fures  as  might  give  a check  to  the  ambitious  views 
of  thofe  who  were  endeavouring  to  render  themfelves 
formidable  j and  put  a flop  to  the  further  progrefs 
of  fuch  dangerous  defigns.  He  told  them,  that  the 
enemies  of  his  government  were  already  very  buly, 
by  their  inftruments  and  emiffaries  in  thofe  courts 
whole  meafures  feemed  moft  to  favour  their  purpofes, 

in  folliciting  and  promoting  the  caufe  of  the  Pre- 
a tender. 
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tender.  One  fees,  at  firfh  fight,  that  the  interefls  of  c H ap. 

Germany  dictated  the  treaty  of  Hanover ; but,  in  , 

order  to  fecure  the  approbation  of  Great-Britain,  J?z 
upon  which  the  fupport  of  this  alliance  chiefly  de- 
pended, it  was  judged  neceffary  to  infert  the  articles 
relating  to  commerce  and  the  Proteflant  religion,  as 
if  the  engagement  had  been  contracted  purely  for 
the  advantage  and  glory  of  England,  in  a word, 
the  miniftry  began  now  to  ring  the  changes  upon  a 
few  words  that  have  been  repeated  ever  fince,  like 
cabaliftical  founds,  by  which  the  nation  has  been 
enchanted  into  a very  dangerous  connection  with 
the  concerns  of  the  Continent.  They  harangued, 
they  infilled  upon  the  machinations  of  the  difaffec- 
ted,  the  defigns  of  a Popifh  Pretender,  the  Protef- 
tant intereft,  and  the  balance  of  power,  until  thefe 
expreffions  became  abfolutely  terms  of  ridicule  with 
every  perfon  of  common  fenfe  and  reflection.  The 
people  were  told,  that  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
Spain,  exclufive  of  the  publick  treaties  concluded  at 
Vienna,  had  entered  into  private  engagements,  im- 
porting, that  the  Imperialifts  fhould  join  the  Spa- 
niards in  recovering  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon  by 
force  of  arms,  in  cafe  the  King  of  England  fhould 
refufe  to  reftore  them  amicably,  according  to  a fo- 
lemn  promife  he  had  made  : that  a double  marriage 
fhould  take  place  between  the  two  Infants  of  Spain, 
and  the  two  Archducheffes  of  Auftria ; and  that 
means  fhould  be  taken  to  place  the  Pretender  on 
the  throne  of  Great-Britain. 

§ XXVI.  When  the  treaties  of  Vienna  and  Ha- 
nover fell  under  confideration  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, Horatio  W alpole,  afterwards  termed,  in  de- 
rifion,  “ the  balance- matter,”  opened  the  debate 
with  a long,  unanimated  oration,  giving  a detail  of 
the  affairs  of  Europe  fince  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

He  enumerated  the  barrier- treaty,  the  convention 
for  executing  that  treaty,  the  defenfive  alliance  with 
the  Emperor,  the  other  with  the  Moll  Chriflian 

King 
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King  and  the  States-General,  another  convention, 
the  quadruple  alliance,  the  congrefs  at  Cambray, 
the  treaty  of  Hanover,  and  that  of  Vienna.  He 
explained  the  nature  of  each  engagement.  He  faid, 
the  main  ddign  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded 
between  the  Emperor  and  Spain,  was  to  counte- 
nance and  fupport  the  Eaft-  India  company  efta- 
blifhed  at  Qftend,  which  interfered  fo  eftentially 
with  the  Eafl-India  companies  of  England  and  Hol- 
land, and  was  diredly  contrary  to  leveral  folemn 
treaties  ft  ill  in  force.  He  enlarged  upon  the  danger 
to  which  the  balance  of  power  would  be  expofed, 
fhould  the  iftue-male  of  this  projeded  marriage  be- 
tween the  Houfes  of  Auftria  and  Spain  everpoflefs 
the  Imperial  dignity  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  to- 
gether. The  reader  will  take  notice,  that  this  very 
man  was  one  of  thofe  who  exclaimed  againft  that 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  prevented  the 
power  of  thofe  two  houfes  from  being  immediately 
united  in  the  perfon  of  the  Emperor.  He  did  not 
forget  to  expatiate  upon  the  pretended  fecret  engage- 
ment concerning  Gibraltar  and  Minorca ; and  the 
King’s  pious  concern  for  the  diftrefled  Proteftants 
of  Thorn  in  Poland.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Shippen 
urge,  that  the  treaty  of  Hanover  would  engage  the 
Britifh  nation  in  a war  for  the  defence  of  the  King’s 
German  dominions,  contrary  to  an  exprefs  provi- 
fion  made  in  the  ad  of  limitation.  Thefe  arguments 
had  loft  all  weight.  The  oppofition  was  fo  incon- 
fiderable,  that  the  miniftry  had  no  reafon  to  be  in 
pain  about  any  meafure  they  fhould  propofe.  An 
addrefs  was  voted  and  delivered  to  his  Majefty,  ap- 
proving the  alliance  he  had  concluded  at  Hanover, 
in  order  to  -obviate  and  difappoint  the  dangerous 
views  and  confequences  of  the  treaty  or  peace  betwixt 
the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain;  and  promifing 
to  fupport  his  Majefty  againft  all  infults  and  attacks 
that  fhould  be  made  upon  any  of  his  territories, 

though  not  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Great-Bri- 

tain. 
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tain.  An  add  refs  of  the  fame  kind  was  prefented  chap. 
by  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  a body.  A bill  was  ^ 

brought  in,  empowering  the  Commiffioners  of  the  I725. 
Treafury  to  compound  with  Mr.  Richard  Hamp- 
den, late  Treafurer  of  the  Navy,  for  a debt  he  owed 
to  the  Crown,  amounting  to  eight  and  forty  thou- 
fand  pounds.  This  deficiency  was  occafioned  by  his 
embarking  in  the  South-Sea  fcheme.  The  King 
recommended  his  petition  ; and  the  Houfe  com- 
plied with  his  requell,  in  confideration  of  his  great 
grandfather,  the  famous  John  Hampden,  who  made 
fuch  a noble  Hand  againft  the  arbitrary  meafures  of 
the  firft  Charles. 

§ XXVII.  The  malt- tax  was  found  fo  grievous 
to  Scotland,  that  the  people  refufed  to  pay  it,  and 
riots  were  excited  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
at  Glafgow,  the  populace,  armed  with  clubs  and 
Haves,  rifled  the  houfe  of  Daniel  Campbell,  their 
reprefentative  in  Parliament,  who  had  voted  for  the 
bill;  and  maltreated  lome  excifemen,  who,  at- 
tempted to  take  an  account  of  the  malt.  General 
Wade,  who  commanded  the  forces  in  Scotland,  had 
fent  two  companies  of  foldiers,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Bulhel,  to  prevent  or  appeafe  any  diftur- 
bance  of  this  nature.  That  officer  drew  up  his  men 
in  the  ftreet,  where  they  were  pelted  with  Hones  by 
the  multitude,  which  he  endeavoured  to  difperfe, 
by  firing  among  them  without  ffiot.  This  expedient 
failing,  he  ordered  his  men  to  load  their  pieces  with 
ball,  and  at  a time  when  the  magillrates  were  ad- 
vancing towards  him  in  a body,  to  affill  him  with 
their  advice  and  influence,  he  commanded  the  fol- 
diers to  fire  four  different  ways,  without  the  fanction 
of  the  civil  authority.  Above  twenty  perfons  were 
killed  or  wounded  on  this  occafion.  The  people 
feeing  1b  many  vi£lims  fall,  were  exafperated  beyond 
all  lenfe  of  danger.  They  began  to  procure  arms, 
and  breathed  nothing  but  defiance  and  revenge. 

Bufhel  thought  proper  to  retreat  to  the  caftle  of 

Dumbarton; 
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book  Dumbarton ; and  was  purfued  above  five  miles  by 
II.  1 ' . • . — - — - - - ' 


1725. 


Pari. 

Mem. 

Hift. 

Tindal. 


the  enraged  multitude.  General  Wade  being  in- 
formed of  this  tranfa&ion,  aflembled  a body  of 
forces ; and  being  accompanied  by  Duncan  Forbes, 
Ann?011’  Lord-advocate,  took  polfdfion  of  Glafgow.  The 
Deb;  in  magiftrates  were  apprehended,  and  conveyed  prifo- 
ners  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  Lords  jufticiary, 
having  taken  cognizance  of  the  affair,  declared  them 
innocent ; fo  that  they  were  immediately  difcharged. 
Bufliel  was  tried  for  murther,  convidted,  and  con- 
demned : but,  inftead  of  undergoing  the  penalties 
of  the  law,  he  was  indulged  with  a pardon,  and 
promoted  in  the  fervice.  Daniel  Campbell  having 
petitioned  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  he 
might  be  indemnified  for  the  damage  he  had  fuf- 
tained  from  the  rioters,  a bill  paffed  in  his  favour, 
granting  him  a certain  fum,  to  be  raifed  from  an 
impofition  laid  upon  all  the  beer  and  ale  brewed  in 
the  city  of  Glafgow.  The  malt  tax  was  fo  lenfibly 
felt  in  Scotland,  that  the  convention  of  the  royal 
burghs  prefented  a remonftrance  againft  it,  as  a 
grievous  burthen,  which  their  country  could  not 
bear  : petitions  to  the  fame  purpofe  were  delivered 
to  the  Commons  from  different  {hires  of  that  king- 
An.  1726.  dom  *.  On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  the 
King  fent  a meffage  to  the  Houfe  by  Sir  Paul  Me- 
thuen, defiring  an  extraordinary  lupply,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  augment  his  maritime  force,  and 
concert  fuch  other  meafures  as  fhould  be  necefiary 
in  the  prefent  conjuncture.  A debate  enfued ; but 
the  majority  complied  with  the  demand.  Some 
members  in  the  Upper  Houfe  complained  that  the 

meffage 

* The  Duke  of  Wharton,  having  confumed  his  fortune  in  riot 
and  extravagance,  repaired  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  from  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Rome,  and  offered  his  fervice  to  the  Pretender,  Phere 
he  received  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  the  title  of  Duke  of  Noi- 
thumberland.  He  was  fent  by  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  with  cie- 
duttials  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  where  he  abjured  the  Proteftant 
Religion,  married  a lady  of  the  Queen  of  Spain’s  bed-chamber,  and 
obtained  the  rank,  and  appointment  ot  a Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the 
Spaniih  fend ce. 
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mefiage  was  not  fent  to  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  ;C  H ap. 
and  this  fuggeft ion  gave  rife  to  another  debate,  in  I1L 
which  Lord  Bathurft  and  others  made  fome  melan-  l?z6t 
choly  reflexions  upon  the  State  of  infigniticance  to 
which  the  Peers  of  England  were  reduced.  Such 
remarks,  however,  were  very  little  minded  by  the 
miniftry,  who  had  obtained  a complete  vidtory  over 
all  oppofition.  The  fupplies,  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, being  granted,  with  every  thing  elfe 
which  the  court  thought  proper  to  afk,  and  feveral 
bills  paffed  for  the  regulation  of  civil  oeconomy, 
the  King  difmified  the  Parliament  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  May. 

§ XXVIII.  By  this  time  Peter  the  Czar  of  Muf. 
covy  was  dead,  and  his  emprels  Catharine  had  fuc- 
ceeded  him  on  the  Ruffian  throne.  This  Princels 
had  begun  to  affemble  forces  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Peterfburgh ; and  to  prepare  a formidable  arma- 
ment for  a naval  expedition.  King  George,  con- 
cluding that  her  defign  was  againft  Sweden,  fent  a 
ftrong  fquadron  into  the  Baltick,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Charles  Wager,  in  order  to  anticipate 
her  view's  upon  his  allies.  The  Engliffi  fleet  being 
joined  at  Copenhagen  by  a Danifh  fquadron, 
alarmed  the  court  of  Ruffia,  which  immediately 
iflfued  orders  for  reinforcing  the  garrifons  ofWi- 
bourg,  Cronflot,  Revel,  and  Riga.  The  Englifh 
Admiral,  having  had  an  audience  of  his  Swedilh 
Majefty,  fleered  towards  Revel,  and  fent  thither  a 
Lieutenant,  with  a letter  from  the  King  of  Great- 
Britain  to  the  Czarina.  This  was  an  expoftulation, 
in  which  his  Majefty  obferved,  that  he  and  his  allies 
could  not  fail  of  being  alarmed  at  her  great  pre- 
parations by  fea  and  land.  He  complained  that 
meafures  had  been  taken  at  her  court  in  favour  of 
the  Pretender : that  his  repeated  inftances  for  efta- 
blilhing  a lading  friendfhip  with  the  crown  of  Ruffia 
had  been  treated  with  negledt ; and  he  gave  her  to 
underftand,  that  he  had  ordered  his  Admiral  to 

prevent 
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BOOK  prevent  her  fhips  from  coming  out  of  her  harbours* 
IL  ( fhould  Ilie  perfift  in  her  refolution  to  execute  the 
defigns  flie  had  projected.  The  Czarina,  in  her 
anfvver  to  the  King,  expreffed  her  furprife,  that  fhe 
had  not  received  his  Majefty’s  letter  until  his  fleet 
was  at  anchor  before  Revel,  fince  it  would  have 
been  more  agreeable  to  the  cuftom  eftabliflied 
among  fovereigns,  and  to  the  amity  which  had  fo 
long  fubfifted  between  her  kingdoms  and  the  crown 
of  Great-Britain,  to  expoftulate  with  her  on  her  ar- 
mament, and  expect  her  anfwer,  before  he  had 
proceeded  to  fuch  an  often  five  meafure.  She 
aflfured  him  that  nothing  was  farther  from  her 
thoughts  than  any  defigns  to  difturb  the  peace  of 
the  North ; and  with  regard  to  the  Pretender,  it 
was  a frivolous  and  ftale  acculation,  which  had  been 
frequently  ufed  as  a pretext  to  cover  all  the  unkind 
Heps  lately  taken  againft  the  Ruffian  empire.  Sir 
Charles  Wager  continued  in  his  Ration  until  he  re- 
ceived certain  intelligence  that  the  Ruffian  gailies 
were  laid  up  in  their  winter  harbour : then  he  fet 
fail  for  the  coafl  of  Denmark,  from  whence  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  month  of  November. 

§ XXIX.  King  George,  that  he  might  not  feem 
to  convert  all  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  North, 
bad  equipped  two  other  fquadrons ; one  of  which  was 
deftined  for  the  Weft-Indies,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Hofier  : the  other,  conducted  by  Sir 
John  Jennings,  having  onboard  a body  of  land- 
forces,  failed  from  St.  Helen’s  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  July,  entered  the  bay  of  St.  Antonio,  then  vi- 
ficed  Lifbon,  from  whence  he  dire&ed  his  courfe  to 
the  bay  of  Bulls,  near  Cadiz,  and  cruifed  off  Cape 
St.  Mary’s,  fo  as  to  alarm  the  coaft  of  Spain,  and 
fill  Madrid  with  confternation.  Yet  he  committed 
no  aft  of  hoftility  ; but  was  treated  with  great  civility 
by  the  Spanifh  governor  of  Cadiz,  who  fupplied 
him  with  refrefhments.  Rear-Admiral  Hofier,  with 
feven  fhips  of  war,  had  failed  in  April  for  thr  Spanifh 
r Weft- 
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Weft-Indies,  with  inftru&ions  to  block  up  the  c 
galleons  in  the  ports  of  that  country;  or,  fhould 
they  prefume  to  come  out,  to  feize  and  bring  them 
to  England.  Before  his  arrival  at  the  Baftimentos, 
near  Porto-Beftb,  the  tredfure,  confifting  of  above 
fix  millions  fterling,  had  been  unloaded,  and  carried 
back  to  Panama,  in  pnrfuance  of  an  order  fent  by 
an  advice-boat,  which  had  the  ftart  of  Hofier.  This 
Admiral  lay  inactive  on  that  Ration,  until  he  became 
the  jeft  of  the  Spaniards.  He  returned  to  Jamaica, 
where  he  found  means  to  reinforce  his  crews : then 
he  ftood  over  to  Carthagena.  The  Spaniards  had 
by  this  time  feized  the  Englifh  South  Sea  fhip  at  la 
Vera-Cruz,  together  with  ail  the  veffels  and  effecfts 
belonging  to  that  company.  Hofier  in  vain  de- 
manded reftitution  : he  took  feme  Spanifh  fhips  by 
way  of  reprifal,  and  continued  cruifing  in  thofe  feas 
until  the  greater  part  of  his  men  perifhed  deplorably 
by  the  difeafes  of  that  unhealthy  climate;  and  his 
fhips  were  totally  ruined  by  the  worms.  This  brave 
officer  being  reftricled  by  his  orders  from  obeying 
the  dictates  of  his  courage,  feeing  his  beft  officers 
and  men  daily  fwep't  off  by  an  outrageous  diftemper, 
and  his  fhips  expofed  to  inevitable  definition,  is  faid 
to  have  died  of  a broken  heart;  while  the  people  of 
of  England  loudly  clamoured  againft  this  unfortunate 
expedition,  in  which  fo  many  lives  were  thrown 
away,  and  fo  much  money  expended,  without  the 
leaft  advantage  to  the  nation.  It  feems  to  have 
been  a mean,  piratical  fcheme  to  rob  the  court  of 
Spain  of  its  expeted  treafuee,  even  while  a peace 
fubfifted  between  the  two  nations.  The  miniftry  of 
Great-Britain  indeed  alledged,  that  the  Spanifh 
King  had  entered  into  engagements  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender. 

§ XXX.  The  Dukes  of  Ormond  and  Wharton, 
and  the  Earl  Marifchal,  were  certainly  at  Madrid ; 
and  the  Duke  de  Ripperda,  now  prime- minifter  of 
Spain,  dropped  fome  expreffions  to  the  Englifh  en- 
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book  voy,  that  implied  fome  fuch  defign,  which,  how- 
II*  ever,  the  court  of  Madrid  pofitively  denied.  Rip- 
perda,  as  a foreigner,  fell  a facrifice  to  thejealouly 
of  the  Spanifh  minifters.  Ide  was  fuddenly  difmilfed 
from  his  employments,  with  a penfion  of  three 
thoufand  piftcles.  He  forthwith  took  refuge  in  the 
houfe  ofVandermeer  the  Dutch  ambaflador,  who 
was  unwilling  to  be  troubled  with  fuch  a gueft.  He 
therefore,  conveyed  the  Duke  in  his  coach  to  the 
houfe  of  Colonel  Stanhope,  the  Britifh  minifter, 
whole  protection  he  craved  and  obtained.  Never- 
thelefs,  he  was  dragged  from  thence  by  force,  and 
committed  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  Segovia.  He 
afterwards  made  his  efcape,  and  fheltered  himfelf  in 
England,  from  the  refentment  of  his  Catholick 
Majefty.  Colonel  Stanhope  complained  of  this 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  the  Spanifh 
minifters  endeavoured  to  excufe.  Memorials  and 
letters  pafted  between  the  two  courts ; and  every 
thing  tended  to  a rupture.  The  King  of  Spain 
purchafed  fhips  of  war  : began  to  make  preparations 
for  fome  important  undertaking;  and  aflembled  an 
army  of  twenty  thoufand  men  at  St.  Roch,  on  pre- 
tence of  rebuilding  the  old  caftle  of  Gibraltar.  Mean 
while  the  States-General  and  the  King  of  Sweden  ac- 
ceded to  the  treaty  of  Hanover:  but  the  Kino;  of 
Pruftia,  though  his  Majefty’s  fon-in-law,  was  de- 
tached from  the  alliance  by  the  Emperor,  with 
whom  he  contracted  new  engagements. 

§ XXXI.  On  the  feventeenth  day  of  January, 
the  Britifh  Parliament  was  opened  with  a long,  ela- 
borate lpeech,  importing  that  the  proceedings  and 
tranfaeftions  of  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Spain,  and 
the  lecret  offenfive  alliances  concluded  between  them, 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  a moft  exorbitant  and 
formidable  power : that  they  were  diredtly  levelled 
againft  the  moft  valuable  and  darling  interefts  and 
privileges  of  the  Englifh  nation,  which  muft  either 
give  up  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and  acquiefce  in  the 

Emperor’s 
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Emperor’s  ufurped  exercife  of  commerce,  or  refolve  chap, 
vigoroufly  to  defend  their  undoubted  rights  againft  s Iri‘ 
thofe  reciprocal  engagements,  contracted  in  defiance 
and  violation  of  all  national  faith,  and  the  moft 
folemn  treaties.  He  allured  them,  that  one  of 
thole  fecret  articles  was,  the  placing  the  Pretender 
on  the  throne  of  Great-Britain ; and  another  the 
conqueft  of  Gibraltar  and  Port-IVlahon.  I~Ie  affir- 
med that  thofe  combinations  extended  themfelves 
into  Riiffia;  and  that  the  Engl iili  fleet  fcafonably 
prevented  fuch  defigns  as  would  have  opened  a way 
to  the  invafion  of  thefe  kingdoms.  He  exhorted 
the  Commons  to  grant  fuch  fupplies  as  fhould  be 
neceflarv  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  for 
making  good  his  engagements  with  the  allies  of 
Great-Britain.  He  told  them,  that  the  King  of 
Spain  had  ordered  his  miniiler  refiding  in  England 
to  quit  the  kingdom  ; and  that  he  had  left  a memo- 
rial, little  fhort  of  a declaration,  in  which  he  infilled 
upon  the  reilitution  of  Gibraltar.  Ele  did  not  fail 
to  touch  the  energick  firings  which  always  moved 
their  paflions  ; the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  the 
fecurity  of  the  Britilli  commerce,  the  defigns  of  a 
Popifli  pretender,  the  present  happy  eftablifliment, 
the  Religion,  liberties,  and  properties  of  a Pro- 
tellant  people.  Such  addrefles  of  thanks  were  pen- 
ned in  both  Houfes  as  the  miniilers  were  pleafed  to 
diClate;  yet  not  without  oppofition  from  a minority, 
which  was  far  from  being  formidable,  though 
headed  by  chiefs  oi  uncommon  talents  and  refolu- 
tion.  The  Commons  voted  twenty  thoufand  feamen, 
befides  fix-and-twenty  thoufand  three  hundred  eigh- 
ty-three  men  for  the  land-fervice  ; and,  to  defray 
the  extraordinary  expence,  a land-tax  of  four  Hillings 
in  the  pound  was  granted. 

§ XXXII.  The  Houfe  of  Lords  having  taken 
into  confideration  the  letters  and  memorials  between 
the  miniilers  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 
and  the  papers  relating  to  the  acceflion  of  the  States- 
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^ General  to  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  a warm  debate 
enfued.  Lord  Bathurft  took  notice,  that  the  ac- 
J726.  ceffion  of  the  States-General  to  the  treaty  was  upon 
condition  that  this  their  aft  fhould  be  approved  and 
ratified  by  the  King  of  Great-Britain,  the  Molt 
Chriftlan  King,  and  the  King  of  Pruflia ; but  that 
the  Minifter  of  his  Pruffian  Majefty  had  refilled  to 
fign  the  aft  of  accefiion,  which  was  therefore  of  no 
effeft : that  if  the  court  of  France  fhould,  for  the 
fame  realon,  think  itfelf  difengaged  from  the  Ha- 
nover alliance,  Britain  alone  would  be  obliged  to 
bear  the  burthen  of  an  expenfive  war  again  It  two 
of  the  greateft  potentates  of  Europe.  He  Laid  he  could 
not  fee  any  juft  reafon  for  a rupture  with  Spain  : that 
indeed  the  Duke  de  Ripperda  might  have  dropped 
fome  indifcreet  exprefiions ; he  was  known  to  be  a 
man  of  a violent  temper;  and  he  had  been  folemnly 
difavowed  by  his  Catholick  Majefty:  that,  in  the 
memorial  left  by  the  Spanifh  ambaftador,  he  imputed 
the  violent  ftate  of  affairs  between  the  two  crowns 
to  the  minifters  of  England;  and  mentioned  apofitive 
promife  made  by  the  King  of  Great-Britain  for  the 
reftitution  of  Gibraltar : that  methods  of  accommo- 
dation might  be  tried,  before  the  kingdom  engaged 
in  a war  which  mull  be  attended  with  dangerous 
confequences : that  the  nation  was  loaded  with  a 
debt  of  fifty  millions  ; and,  in  order  to  maintain  Inch 
a war,  would  be  obliged  to  raife  feven  millions 
yearly;  an  annual  fum  by  which  the  people  would 
foon  be  exhaufted.  He  obferved,  that  in  fome 
papers’  laid  before  the  Houfe,  mention  was  made 
of  great  fums  diftributed  in  divers  places,  to  bring 
certain  meafures  to  bear.  He  declared,  that,  for 
his  own  part,  he  had  touched  neither  Spanifh  nor 
Lnglifh  gold ; he  was  neither  a Spaniard  ^ nor  a 
Frenchman,  but  a true  Engliftiman,  and  fo  long 
as  he  had  the  honour  to  fit  in  the  Houfe,  he  would 
fp'eak  and  aft  for  the  good  of  his  country.  He 
therefore,  defired  their  Lordfhips  lerioufly  to  con- 
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fider  the  matter  before  them,  which  was  of  the  laft  chap. 
confequence  and  importance  to  the  whole  nation.  11  !* 
He  laid  nothing  could  be  gained  by  the  war,  fhould 
it  prove  fuccefsful : and  every  thing  would  be  loll 
fhould  it  be  unprofperous.  He  was  anfwered  by 
Lord  Townfhend,  who  affirmed  that  his  Majefty 
had  received  pofitive  and  certain  information  with 
refpedl  to  the  lecret  article  of  alliance  between  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender, though  the  fafety  of  the  State  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  lay  thefe  advices  before  the  Parliament. 

After  much  altercation,  the  majority  reloived,  that 
the  meafures  his  Majefty  had  thought  fit  to  take 
were  honourable,  juft,  and  neceffary,  for  preventing 
the  execution  of  the  dangerous  engagements  entered 
into  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  j for  preferving  the 
dominions  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great- 
Britain  by  folemn  treaties,  and  particularly  thole 
of  Gibraltar  and  the  illand  of  Minorca ; and  for 
maintaining  to  his  people  their  molt  valuable 
rights  and  privileges  of  commerce,  and  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Europe.  Seventeen  lords  en- 
tered a protell  againft  this  refolution.  Difputes  of 
the  fame  nature  arofe  from  the  fame  fubjedt  in  the 
Lower  Houfe.  Lord  Townfhend  had  affirmed  in 
the  Houfe  of  Peers,  that  no  promife  of  refloring 
Gibraltar  had  been  made : Sir  Robert  Walpole 
owned  fuch  a promife  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons : 
a morion  was  made  for  an  addrefs,  defiring  thefe 
engagements  might  be  laid  before  the  Houfe : ano- 
ther member  moved  for  a copy  of  the  memorial 
prefented  by  Mr.  Pointz  to  the  King  of  Sweden, 
and  for  the  fecret  ofrenfive  article  between  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  : a third  motion  was 
made,  to  addrefs  the  King  for  fuch  memorials  and 
representations  from  the  courts  cf  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, as  induced  him,  in  the  courfe  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  to  fend  a fquadron  to  the  Baltick.  In 
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book  the  account  of  the  money  granted  for  the  fervice  of 
II-  the  laft  year,  there  was  an  article  of  one  hundred 


and  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  charged  in  general 
terms,  as  iffued  out  for  other  engagements  and  ex- 
pences,  over  and  above  l'uch  as  were  fpecified.  Mr. 
Pulteney  moved  for  an  addrefs  on  this  fubjedt ; but 
each  of  thefe  motions  was  rejected  on  a divifionj  and 
the  majority  concurred  in  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to 
his  Majefty,  for  the  great  wifdom  of  his  conduct. 
They  expreffed  the  mod  implicit  confidence  in  his 
goodnefs  and  difcretion:  they  promifed  to  fupport 
him  in  all  fuch  further  meafures  as  he  fhould  find 
necefTary  and  expedient,  for  preventing  a rupture, 
as  well  as  for  confulting  the  honour  and  advantage 
of  thefe  kingdoms. 

§ XXXIII.  His  Majefty’s  fpeech  gave  fuch  um- 
brage to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  that  Mr.  Palms,  the 
Imperial  refident  at  London,  was  ordered  to  prelent 
a warm  memorial  to  the  King,  and  afterwards  to  pub- 
lifh  it  to  the  whole  nation.  In  this  bold  rernon- 
ftrance,  the  King  was  charged  with  having  declared 
from  the  throne,  as  certain  and  undoubted  fadts, 
leveral  things  that  were  either  wrefted,  mifrepre- 
iented,  or  void  of  all  foundation.  The  memorialift 
affirmed,  that  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  built  on  the 
quadruple  alliance  : that  the  treaty  of  commerce  was 
calculated  to  promote  the  mutual  and  lawful  advan- 
tages of  the  fubjects  of  both  parties,  agreeably  to 
the  law  of  nations ; and  in  no  refpedt  prejudicial  to 
ithe  Britifh  nation.  He  declared,  that  there  v/as  no 
offenfive  alliance  concluded  between  the  two  crowns: 
that  the  fuppofed  article  relating  to  the  Pretender 
was  an  abfolute  falfehood  : that  the  infinuation  with 
refpedt  to  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar  was  equally  untrue  j 
his  matter  haying  made  no  engagements  with  the 
King  of  Spain  but  fuch  as  were  fpecified  in  the  treaty 
communicated  to  his  Rritannick  Majefty.  He  laid, 
however,  the  hoftilities  notorioufly  committed  in 
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Spain,  in  violation  of  treaties,  leemed  to  juftify  c H A P* 
that  Prince’s  undertaking  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar.  IIL  f 
Finally,  he  demanded,  in  the  name  of  his  Imperial  i7?,6. 
Majefty,  fuitable  reparation  for  the  injury  his  honour 
had  fuftained  from  fuch  calumnious  imputations. 

Both  Houfes  of  Parliament  exprelTed  their  indigna- 
tion at  the  infolence  of  this  memorial,  in  an  addrefs 
to  his  Majefty ; and  Mr.  Palms  was  ordered  to  de- 
part the  kingdom.  Virulent  declarations  were  pre- 
sented by  the  minifters  of  the  Emperor  and. the  King 
of  Great-Britain  to  the  diet  of  the  Empire  at  Ra- 
tifbon  i and  fuch  perfonal  reflexions  retorted  between 
thefe  two  potentates,  that  all  hope  of  reconciliation 
vanifhed. 

§ XXXIV.  King  George,  in  order  to  fecure  him- 
felf  againft  the  impending  ftorm,  entered  into  more 
ftridt  engagements  with  the  French  King;  and  agreed 
to  pay  fifty  thoufand  pounds  for  three  years  to  the 
King  of  Sweden,  in  confideration  of  that  Prince’s 
holding  in  readinefs  a body  of  ten  thoufand  troops 
for  the  occafions  of  the  alliance.  Fie  concluded  a 
frefh  treaty  with  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  pro- 
mifed  to  furnifh  a certain  number  of  auxiliaries,  on 
account  of  a large  fubfidy  granted  by  the  King  of 
France.  The  proportions  of  troops  to  be  lent  into 
the  field,  in  cafe  of  a rupture,  were  afeertained. 

H is  Britannick  Majefty  engaged  for  four-and-twenty 
thoufand  men,  and  a ftrong  fquadron  to  be  fent 
into  the  Baltick.  Fie  made  a convention  with  the 
Prince  of  Hefle-Caflel,  who  undertook  to  provide 
eight  thoufand  infantry,  and  four  thoufand  horfe,  in 
confideration  of  leventy-four  thoufand  pounds,  to 
be  paid  by  Great-Britain  immediately,  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  more  in  cafe  the  troops  Ihould  be 
required,  befides  their  pay  and  fubfiftence.  Such  Annals, 
was  the  fruit  of  all  the  alliances  fo  induftrioufly  m 
planted  fince  the  acceffion  of  King  George  to  the  Tindal. 
throne  of  Great-Britain.  In  the  day  of  his  trouble,  Lives  of  the 
the  King  of  Pruftia,  v/ho  had  efpoufed  his  daughter,  Admnals* 
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deferted  his  intereft ; and  the  States-General  flood 
aloof.  For  the  fecurity  of  his  German  dominions, 
lie  had  recourfe  to  the  King  of  France,  who  was  a 
precarious  ally ; to  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, and  the  principality  of  Hefie  Caffel : but 
none  of  thefe  powers  would  contribute  their  afiiftance 
without  being  gratified  with  exorbitant  fubfidies, 
though  the  danger  was  common,  and  the  efforts 
ought  to  have  been  equal.  Inftead  of  allies,  they 
profeffed  themfelves  mercenaries.  Great-Britain 
paid  them  for  the  defence  of  their  own  dominions : 
fhe,  moreover,  undertook  to  maintain  a powerful 
fleet  for  their  fafety.  Is  there  any  Briton  fo  weak 
as  to  think,  or  fo  fool-hardy  as  to  affirm,  that  this 
was  a Britifh  quarrel  ? 

§ XXXV.  For  the  fupport  of  thofe  expen  five 
treaties,  Mr.  Scroope,  fecretary  of  the  Treafury, 
moved  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  in  the  malt- 
tax  bill  they  fhould  infert  a claufe  of  appropriation, 
empowering  the  King  to  apply  fuch  fums  as  fhould 
be  neceffary  for  defraying  the  expences  and  engage- 
ments which  had  been,  or  fhould  be  made  before 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  September,  in  concerting 
fuch  meafures  as  he  fhould  think  moft  conducive  to 
the  fecurity  of  trade,  and  reftoring  the  peace  of 
Europe.  To  little  purpofe  did  the  members  in  the 
oppofition  urge,  that  this  method  of  afking  and 
granting  fupplies  was  unparliamentary : that  lech  a 
claufe  would  render  ineffectual  that  appropriation  of 
the  publick  money,  which  the  wifdom  of  all  Parlia- 
ments had  thought  a neceffary  fecurity  againft  mil- 
application,  which  was  the  more  to  be  feared,  as  no 
provifion  was  made  to  call  any  perion  to  account  for 
the  money  that  fhould  be  difpofed  of  by  virtue  ot 
this  claufe : that  great  fums  had  already  been 
granted  : that  fuch  an  unlimited  power  ought  never 
to  be  given  in  a free  government,:  that  iuch  confi- 
dence in  the  crown  might,  through  the  influence  o 
evil  minifiers,  be  attended  with  the  moll  dangerous 
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confequences ; that  the  conftitution  could  not  be  pre-  c H A P. 
Served,  but  by  a ftri£t  adherence  to  thofe  eifential  par-  in* 
liamentary  forms  of  granting  fupplies  upon  eftimates,  ,727. 
and  of  appropriating  thefe  fupplies  to  fervices  and  oc- 
cafions  publickly  avowed  and  judged  necdlary : that 
fuch  claufes,  if  not  feafonably  checked,  would  become 
fo  frequent,  as  in  time  to  lodge  in  the  crown,  and  in 
the  ministers,  an  abfolute  and  uncontrolable  power 
of  railing  money  upon  the  people,  which  by  the  con- 
ftitution is,  and  with  fafety  can  only  be,  lodged  in 
the  whole  legislature.  The  motion  was  carried,  the 
claufe  added,  and  the  bill  paflfed  through  the  other 
Houle  without  amendment,  though  not  without 
oppofition.  Notwithstanding  this  vote  of  credit. 

Sir  William  Yonge  moved,  that  towards  the  Supply 
granted  to  the  King,  the  Sum  of  three  hundred  and 
Seventy  thoufand  pounds  Should  be  raifed  by  loans 
on  Exchequer-Bills,  to  be  charged  on  the  Surplus 
of  the  duties  on  coal  and  culm,  which  was  referved 
for  the  Parliament’s  difpofal.  Though  this  motion 
was  vigorously  oppofed  by  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyl  and 
Mr.  Pulteney,  as  a dangerous  deviation  from  Several 
votes  and  acts  of  Parliament,  by  which  the  exceedings 
of  the  pubiick  funds  were  appropriated  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  national  debt,  or  to  the  increafe  of 
the  Sinking-fund,  it  was  carried  by  the  majority. 

§ XXXVI.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  the  Par- 
liament was  prorogued,  after  the  King  had  acknow- 
ledge their  zeal,  liberality,  and  difpatch  ; and  given 
them  to  understand,  that  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar  was 
actually  begun.  The  trenches  were  opened  before 
this  fortrefs  on  the  eleventh  day  of  February,  by  the 
Conde  de  las  Torres,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufand 
men.  The  place  was  well  provided  for  a defence  ; 
and  the  old  Earl  of  Portmore,  who  was  governor, 
embarked  with  a reinforcement  from  England, 
under  convoy  of  a fleet  commanded  by  Sir  Charles 
Wager.  He  arrived  at  Gibraltar  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  where  he  landed  the  troops,  with  a great 

quantity 
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of  ammunition,  warlike  fto res,  and  four- and- twenty 
pieces  of  cannon.  At  the  fame  time,  five  hundred 
men  arrived  from  Minorca;  fo  that  the  garrifon 
amounted  to  fix  thoufand,  plentifully  fupplied  with 
frefh  provifions  from  the  coafl  of  Barbary,  and 
treated  the  efforts  of  the  befiegers  with  great  con- 
tempt. The  States- General,  being  apprehenfive 
of  an  attempt  upon  their  barrier  in  the  Netherlands, 
defired  the  King  would  hold  in  readinefs  the  ten 
thoufand  auxiliaries  ftipulated  in  the  treaty.  Thefe 
were  immediately  prepared  for  embarkation,  and 
the  forces  of  England  were  augmented  with  thirty 
new-raifed  companies.  Sir  John  Norris  fet  fail 
with  a powerful  fleet  for  .the  Baltick,  and  was  joined 
by  a Danifh  fquadron : but  the  Czarina  dying  on 
the  feventeenth  day  of  May,  he  had  no  occafion  to 
commit  hoftilities,  as  the  Ruffian  armament  was 
laid  afide. 

§ XXXVII.  Mean  while  the  powers  at  variance, 
though  extremely  irritated  againft  each  other,  were 
all  equally  averfe  to  a war  that  might  again  embroil 
all  Europe.  The  King  of  France  interpofed  his 
mediation,  which  was  conducted  by  the  Duke  de 
Richlieu,  his  ambafiador  at  Vienna.  Plans  and 
counterplans  of  pacification  were  propofed  between 
the  two  crowns  and  the  allies.  At  length,  all  parties 
agreed  to  twelve  preliminary  articles,  which  were 
figned  in  May  at  Paris,  by  the  miniflers  of  the  Ha- 
noverian alliance,  and  afterwards  at  Vienna,  by  the 
Imperial  and  Spanifli  ambaffadors.  Thefe  imported, 
that  hoftilities  fhould  immediately  ceafe : that  the 
charter  of  the  Oftend  company  fhould  be  fufpended 
for  feven  years : and  that  a congrefs  fhould  in  tour 
months  be  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  for  adjufting 
all  differences,  and  confolidating  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. This  congrefs  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Soiffons,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  French  minifter, 
whofe  prefence  was  neceffary  at  court.  T he  fiege 
of  Gibraltar  was  raffed,  after  it  had  laited  four 
2 months, 
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months,  during  which  the  Spaniards  loft  a great  nurn  CHAP, 
her  of  men  by  ficknefs,  while  the  garrifon  luftained  m- 
very  little  damage.  The  court  of  Madrid,  however,  I?i7_ 
darted  fome  new  difficulties,  and  for  fome  time 
would  not  confent  to  the  reftitution  of  the  South-Sea 
ftiip,  which  had  been  detained  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in 
the  Weft-Indies  j fo  that  Sir  Charles  Wager  con- 
tinued to  cruife  on  the  coaft  of  Spain : but  thefe 
objections  were  removed  in  the  fequel. 

§ XXXVIII.  King  George,  having  appointed  a 
Regency,  embarked  at  Greenwich,  on  the  third  day 
of  June,  and  landing  in  Holland  on  the  feventh, 
fet  out  on  his  journey  to  Hanover.  He  was  fud- 
denly  feized  with  a paralytick  diforder  on  the  road: 
he  forthwith  loft  the  faculty  of  fpeech,  became  le- 
thargick,  and  was  conveyed  in  a ftate  of  infenfibility 
to  Ofnabruck.  There  he  expired  on  Sunday  the 
eleventh  day  of  June,  in  the  fixty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. — George  I. 
was  plain  and  fimple  in  his  perfon  and  addrefs ; grave 
and  compofed  in  his  deportment,  though  eafy,  fa- 
miliar, and  facetious  in  his  hours  of  relaxation.  Be- 
fore he  afcended  the  throne  of  Great-Britain,  he  had 
acquired  the  character  of  a circumfpeCt  general,  a 
juft  and  merciful  Prince,  a wife  politician,  who  per- 
fectly underftood,  and  fteadily  purfued,  his  own  in- 
tcreft.  With  thefe  qualities,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  he  came  to  England  extremely  well  difpofed 
to  govern  his  new  fubjeCts  according  to  the  maxims 
of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  and  the  genius  of  the 
people  ; and  if  ever  he  feemed  to  deviate  from  thefe 
principles,  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  was 
milled  by  the  venal  fuggeftions  of  a miniftry  whole 
power  and  influence  were  founded  on  corruption  *. 


* George  I.  married  tlie  Princefs  Sophia  Dorothy,  daughter  and 
heirefs  of  the  Duke  of  Zell,  by  whom  he  had  King  George  II.  and 
the  late  Queen  ofPruffia.  The  King’s  body  was  conveyed  to  Ha- 
nover, and  interred  among  his  anceltors.  From  the  death  of 
Charles  IT.  to  this  period,  England  had  made  a conliderable  figure 
in  every  branch  of  literature.  Dr.  Atterbury  and  Dr.  Clarke  dif- 

tinguilhed 
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BOOK  tinguilhed  themfelves  in  divinity — Mr.  Whifton  wrote  in  defence  ef 
II.  Arianifm — John  Locke  Ihone  forth  the  great  reftorer  of  human  rea- 

— — *fon — the  Earl  of  Shaftelbury  railed  an  elegant,  though  feeble,  lyfltnn 
j y s7*  of  moral  philofophy — Berkley,  afterwards  Bilhop  of  Cloyne  in  Ire- 
land, furpafled  all  his  contemporaries  in  fubtlety  and  variety  of  me- 
taphyfical  arguments,  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  deduction — Loul  Bo- 
Jingbroke’s  talents  as  a metaphysician  have  been  queftioned  lince  his 
poflhumous  works  appeared — great  progress  was  made  in  mathem.i- 
ticks  and  aftronomy,  by  Wallis,  Halley,  and  Flamftead— the  art 
of  medicine  owed  fome  valuable  improvements  to  the  claflical  Dr. 
Friend,  and  the  elegant  Dr.  Mead  Among  the  poets  of  this  sera 
we  number  John  Phi  lips,  author  of  a didaflick  poem  called  Cyder, 
a performance  of  real  merit  ; he  lived  and  died  in  obfeurity — Wil- 
liam Congreve,  celebrated  for  his  comedies,  which  are  not  fo  fa- 
mous for  Itrength  of  character  and  power  of  humour,  as  for  wit, 
elegance,  and  regularity — Vanburgh,  who  wrote  with  more  nature 
and  fire,  though  with  lefs  art  and  precilion — Steele,  who  in  his 
comedies  fuccefsfully  engrafted  modern  characters  on  the  ancient 
drama — Farquhar,  who  drew  his  pictures  from  fancy  rather  than 
from  nature,  and  whofe  chief  merit  conlilts  in  the  agreeable  pertnel's 
and  vivacity  of  his  dialogue — Addilbn,  whofe  fame  as  a poet  greatly 
exceeded  his  genius,  which  was  cold  and  enervate  j though  he  yielded 
to  none  in  the  character  of  an  eflayifl,  either  for  llyle  or  matter— 
Swift,  whofe  mule  Lems  to  have  been  mere  mil'anthropy  : he  was  a 
cynick  rather  than  a poet,  and  his  natural  drynefs  and  farcallick 
i'everity  would  have  been  unpleafing,  had  not  he  qualified  them,  by 
adopting  the  extravagant  humour  of  Lucian  and  Rabelais — Prior, 
lively,  familiar,  and  amuling — Row,  folemn,  florid,  and  declamatory. 
—Pope,  the  Prince  of  lyric  poetry,  unrivalled  in  latire,  ethicks  and 
polifhed  verlification -the  agreeable Parnel — the  wild,  the  witty,  and 
thewhimfical  Garth  — Gay,  whofe  fables  may  vie  with  thofe  of  La 
Fontaine,  in  native  humour,  ealy,  and  fimplicity  ; and  whole  genius 
for  paftoral  was  truely  original.  Dr. Bentley  flood  foremoft  in  the  lift 
of  criticks  and  commentators.  Sir  Chriflopher  Wren  railed  fome  no- 
ble monuments  of  architecture.  The  molt  remarkable  political  wri- 
ters were Davenant,  Hare,  Swift,  Steele,  Addifon,  Bolingbroke,  and 
Trenchard, 
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% VIII.  A double  marriage  between  the  Houfes  of 
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mons. § X.  Debate  on  the  fubfidies  to  Heffe-Cajfel 
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predations. § XIII.  A fum  voted  to  the  King  on 
account  of  arrears  due  on  the  civil-lift  revenue. 
§ XI V.  Proceedings  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  § XV. 
Wife  c endued  of  the  drifts  Parliament.  § XVI.  Ab- 
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Jpeech  to  both  Houfes.  § XVIII.  Objections  to  the 
treaty  of  Seville  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  § XIX.  Op- 
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the  fait -tax.  § XXIV.  Mr.  Pultency' s name ft  ruck 
cut  of  the  lift  of  Privy-counfellors . § XXXV.  The 

King  fets  out  for  Hanover. 

book  § I.  A T the  acceffion  of  George  II.  the  nation 
^ t\  had  great  reafon  to  wifh.  for  an  alteration 

J727.  of  meafures.  The  pnblick  debt,  notwithstanding 
the  boafced  oeconomy  and  management  of  the  mi- 
niflers;  notwithstanding  the  finking  fund,  which  had 
been  extolled  as  a growing  treafure  facred  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  national  incumbrances;  was  now  increafed 
to  fifty  millions  two  hundred  fixty-one  thouland  two 
hundred  and  fix  pounds,  nineteen  fhillings,  eight 
pence  three  farthings.  The  kingdom  was  bewil- 
dered in  a labyrinth  of  treaties  and  conventions,  by 
which  it  flood  engaged  in  pecuniary  fubfidies  to 
many  Powers  upon  the  continent,  with  whom  its 
real  interefls  could  never  be  connected.  The  wealth 
of  the  nation  had  been  lavifhed  upon  thole  foreign 
connexions,  upon  unnecefifary  wars,  and  fruitlels  ex- 
peditions. Dangerous  encroachments  had  been  made 
upon  the  conflitution,  by  the  repeal  of  the  aft  for 
triennial  Parliaments;  by  frequent  fufpenfions  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  aft  upon  frivolous  occafions;  by  re- 
pealing claufes  in  the  aft  of  fettlement ; by  votes  of 
credit;  by  habituating  the  people  to  a Handing 
army;  and,  above  all,  by  eflablifhing  a fyftem  of 
corruption,  which  at  all  times  would  fecure  a majo- 
rity in  Parliament.  The  nature  of  prerogative,  by 
which  the  liberties  of  the  nation  had  formerly  been 
often  endangered,  was  now  fo  well  underflood,  and 
fo  fecurely  reflrained,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  ufed 
for  the  fame  opprefTive  purpofes : befides,  an  avowed 
extenfion  of  the  prerogative  required  more  ability, 
courage,  and  refolution,  than  the  prefent  minillry 
could  exert.  They  underflood  their  own  flrength, 
and  had  recourfe  to  a more  fafe  and  efifeftual  expe- 
dient. The  vice,  luxury,  and  proftitution  of  the 
age,  the  almofl  total  extinftion  of  fentiment,  ho- 
nour. 
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nonr,  and  publick  fpirit,  had  prepared  the  minds  ofc  h A p. 
men  for  flavery  and  corruption.  The  means  were  in  IV;  f 
the  hands  of  the  miniftry;  the  pubiick  treafure  was  JJlJt 
at  their  devotion : they  multiplied  places  and  pen- 
ftons,  to  increafe  the  number  of  their  dependants : 
they  iquandered  away  the  money  of  the  nation  with- 
out tafte,  difcernment,  decency,  or  remorfe:  they 
inlifted  an  army  of  the  rnoft  abandoned  emiffaries, 
whom  they  employed  to  vindicate  the  word:  mea- 
fures,  in  the  face  of  truth,  common  fenfe,  and 
common  honefty ; and  they  did  not  fail  to  ftigmatife 
as  Jacobites,  and  enemies  to  the  government,  all 
thole  who  prefumed  to  queftion  the  merit  of  their 
adminiftration. 

§ II.  The  fupreme  diredlion  of  affairs  was  not 
yet  engroffed  by  a fingle  minifter.  LordTownfhend 
had  the  reputation  of  conducing  the  external  tranf- 
adtions  relating  to  treaties  and  negociations.  He  is 
faid  to  have  underftood  that  province,  though  he 
did  not  always  follow  the  didtates  of  his  own  under- 
hand ing.  He  poffeffed  an  extenfive  fund  of  know- 
ledge ; and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  fundtions 
of  his  office.  The  Duke  of  N.  his  colleague,  was 
not  remarkable  for  any  of  thefe  qualifications : he 
owed  his  promotion  to  his  uncommon  zeal  for  the 
iiluftrious  Houfe  of  Hanover,  and  to  the  ftrength  of 
his  interefl  in  Parliament,  rather  than  to  his  judge- 
ment, precifion,  or  any  other  intelledlual  merit. 

Lord  C.  who  may  be  counted  an  auxiliary,  though 
not  immediately  concerned  in  the  adminiftration, 
had  diftinguiffied  himfelf  in  the  charadter  of  Envoy 
at  feveral  courts  in  Europe.  He  had  attained  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  different  interefts  and 

V / 

connexions  fubfifting  among  the  Powers  of  the  Con- 
tinent; and  he  infinitely  furpaffed  all  the  minifters 
in  learning  and  capacity.  He  was,  indeed,  the  only 
man  of  genius  employed  under  this  government. 

He  fpoke  with  eafe  and  propriety : his  conceptions 
were  juft  and  livelv ; his  inferences  bold  ; his  coun- 

fels 
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K fels  vigorous  and  warm.  Yet  he  depreciated  his 

^ talents,  by  adding  in  a fubordinate  character  to  thole 
whom  he  delpifed ; and  feemed  to  look  upon  the 
pernicious  meafures  of  a bad  miniftry  with  filent 
contempt,  rather  than  with  avowed  deteftation.  The 
interior  government  of  Great-Britain  was  chiefly 
managed  by  Sir  Robert  W.  a man  of  extraordinary 
talents,  who  had  from  low  beginnings  raifed  himfelf 
to  the  head  of  the  Treafury.  Having  obtained  a 
feat  in  the  Lower  Houfe,  he  declared  himfelf  one  of 
the  molt  forward  partifans  of  the  Whig  faction.  He 
was  endued  with  a fpecies  of  eloquence,  which, 
though  neither  nervous  nor  elegant,  flowed  with 
great  facility,  and  was  fo  plaufible  on  all  fubjedts, 
that  even  when  he  mifreprefented  the  truth,  whether 
from  ignorance  or  deflgn,  he  feidom  failed  to  per- 
fuade  that  part  of  his  audience  for  whofe  hearing 
his  harangue  was  chiefly  intended.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  publick  funds,  and 
underftood  the  whole  myftery  of  flock-jobbing.  This 
knowledge  produced  a connexion  between  him  and 
the  money-corporations,  which  ferved  to  enhance 
his  importance.  He  perceived  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind were  actuated  by  a fordid  third  of  lucre : he 
had  fagacity  enough  to  convert  the  degeneracy  of 
the  times  to  his  own  advantage ; and  on  this,  and 
this  alone,  he  founded  the  whole  fuperftrudture  of 
his  fubfequent  adminiftration.  In  the  late  reign  he 
had,  by  dint  of  lpeaking  decilively  to  every  queftion, 
by  boldly  impeaching  the  condudt  of  the  d'or}’  mi- 
nifters,  by  his  activity  in  elections,  and  engaging  as 
a projector  in  the  fchemes  of  the  monied- intereft, 
become  a leading  member  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. By  his  bufferings  under  the  Tory  Parlia- 
ment, he  attained  the  rank  of  a martyr  to  his  party : 
his  intereft,  his  reputation,  and  his  preiumption 
daily  increafed : he  oppofed  Sunderland  as  his  rival 
in  power,  and  headed  a dangerous  defection  from 

the  miniftry,  which  evinced  the  greatnefs  of  his  in- 
fluence 
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fiuence  and  authority.  He  had  the  glory  of  being 
principally  concerned  in  effecting  a reconciliation 
between  the  late  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales: 
then  he  was  re-aiTociated  in  the  adminiftration  with 
additional  credit ; and,  from  the  death  of  the  Earls 
of  Sunderland  and  Stanhope,  he  had  been  making 
long  flrides  towards  the  office  of  prime-minifter. 
He  knew  the  maxims  he  had  adopted  would  fubject 
him  to  the  hatred,  the  ridicule,  and  reproach  of 
fome  individuals,  who  had  not  yet  religned  all  fen- 
timents  of  patriotifm,  nor  all  views  of  oppofition  : 
but  the  number  of  thefe  was  inconfiderable,  when 
compared  to  that  which  conftituted  the  body  of  the 
community ; and  he  would  not  fuffer  the  confidera- 
tion  of  fuch  antagonifls  to  come  in  competition 
with  his  fchemes  of  power,  affluence  and  authority. 
Neverthelefs,  low  as  he  had  humbled  anti-minifterial 
affociation,  it  required  all  his  artifice  to  elude,  all 
his  patience  an  dnatural  phlegm  to  bear,  the  powerful 
arguments  that  were  urged,  and  the  keen  fatire  that 
was  exercifed  againft  his  meafures  and  management, 
by  a few  members  in  the  oppofition.  Sir  William 
Wyndham  pofTefTed  all  the  energy  of  elocution  : 
Mr.  Shippen  was  calm,  intrepid,  flirewd,  and  far- 
caftick : Mr.  Hungerford,  fly,  infinuating,  and  iro- 
nical. Mr.  W.  P.  inherited  from  nature  a good  un- 
demanding, which  he  had  fludioufly  cultivated.  He 
was  one  of  the  mod  learned  members  in  the  Eloufe 
of  Commons,  extremely  well  qualified  to  judge  of 
literary  productions ; well  read  in  hiftory  and  poli- 
ticks ; deeply  fkilled  in  the  Britifh  conftitution,  the 
detail  of  government,  and  the  nature  of  the  finances. 
He  fpoke  with  freedom,  fluency,  and  uncommon 
warmth  of  declamation,  which  was  faid  to  be  the 
effect  of  perfonal  animofity  to  Sir  R.  W.  with  whom 
he  had  been  formerly  connected. 

§ HI.  An  exprefs  arriving  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  June,  with  an  account  of  the  King’s  death,  his 
late  Majeffy  King  George  II.  repaired  from  Rich- 
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book  mond,  where  he  received  this  intelligence,  to  Lei- 

^ , cefler- houfe  3 and  the  members  of  the  privy- council 

i7Z7<  being  affembled,  were  lworn  a-new.  The  King 
declared  his  firm  purpofe  to  preferve  the  conftitu- 
tion  in  Church  and  State,  and  to  cultivate  thofe 
alliances  which  his  father  had  made  with  foreign 
Princes.  At  the  fame  time,  he  took  and  fubfcribed 
the  oath  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
as  required  by  the  A6t  of  Union.  Next  day  he  was 
proclaimed  King  of  Great-Britain.  The  Parlia- 
ment affembled  in  purfuance  of  the  a6l  made  for 
that  purpofe ; but  was  immediately  prorogued  by 
commiffion  to  the  twenty-feventh  day  of  the  month. 
All  the  great  officers  of  Rate  continued  in  their 
places  : Sir  Robert  W alpole  kept  poffeflion  of  the 
Treafury  ; and  the  fyflem  of  politicks  which  the 
late  King  had  eftablifhed,  underwent  no  fort  of  alter- 
ation. The  King,  in  his  fpeech  to  both  Houfes  at 
the  opening  of  the  feffion,  profeffed  a fixed  refolu- 
tion  to  merit  the  love  and  affection  of  his  people, 
by  maintaining  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
religious  and  civil  rights.  He  promiied  to  leffeii 
the  publick  expence  as  foon  as  the  circumflances  of 
affairs  would  permit : he  obferved  to  the  Commons, 
that  the  grant  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  civil-lift 
revenues  was  now  determined  and  that  it  would  be 
neceffary  for  them  to  make  a new  provifion  for  the 
fupport  of  him  and  his  family:  laftiy,  he  recom- 
mended it  to  both  Houfes  to  difpatch  the  bufinefs 
that  fhould  be  neceffarily  brought  before  them,  as 
the  feafon  of  the  year  and  the  circumflances  or  time 
required  their  prefence  in  the  country.  Addreffes 
of  condolence  and  congratulation  being  drawn  up 
and  prefented,  the  Commons,  in  a committee  of 
the  whole  Houfe,  took  into  confideration  a motion 
for  a fupply  to  his  Majefty.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
having  obferved,  that  the  annual  fum  ol  leven  hun- 
dred thcufand  pounds  granted  to,  and  fettled  on  the 

late  King,  had  fallen  fhort  every  year  j and  that  his 

prefent 
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prefent  Majefty’s  expences  were  likely  to  increafe,  cha  p. 
by  reafon  of  the  largenefs  of  his  family,  moved,  that  IV* 
the  entire  revenues  of  the  civil-lift,  which  produced 
about  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum, 
fhould  be  fettled  on  the  King  during  his  life.  Mr. 

Shippen  oppofed  this  motion,  as  inconfiftent  witlv 
the  truft  repofed  in  them  as  reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  who  ought  to  be  very  frugal  in  exercifing 
the  right  of  giving  away  the  publick  money.  Ele 
faid,  the  fum  of  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  was 
not  obtained  for  his  late  Majefty  without  a long  and 
folemn  debate  ; and  every  member  who  contended 
for  it  at  that  time,  allowed  it  to  be  an  ample  royal 
revenue  : that,  although  his  Majefty’s  family  fhould 
be  enlarged,  a circumftance  which  had  been  urged 
as  one  reafon  for  the  motion,  he  prefumed  the  ap^ 
pointments  of  Prince  Frederick  would  be  much 
inferior  to  thofe  fettled  on  his  prefent  Majefty  when 
he  was  Prince  of  W ales : befides,  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  many  perfonal,  many  particular  expences  in  the 
late  reign,  elpecially  thofe  for  frequent  journies  to 
Hanover,  would  be  difcontinued,  and  entirely  ceafe. 

He  obferved,  that  the  civil-lift  branches  in  the 
Queen’s  reign  did  not  often  exceed  the  fum  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds j neverthelefs, 

Ihe  called  upon  her  Parliament  but  once,  in  a reign 
of  thirteen  years,  to  pay  the  debts  contracted  in  her 
civil  government ; and  thefe  were  occafioned  by  the 
unparalleled  inftances  of  her  piety  and  generofity. 

She  gave  the  firft-fruits  and  tenths,  arifing  to  nine- 
teen thoufand  pounds  a-year,  as  an  augmentation 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy.  She  be- 
llowed five  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  out  of  the 
Poft-Oftice,  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough : fine 
fuffered  feven  hundred  pounds  to  be  charged  weekly 
on  the  fame  office,  for  the  fervice  of  the  publick  : 
fhe  expended  feveral  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in 
building  the  caftle  of  Blenheim : Ihe  allowed  four 
thoufand  pounds  annually  to  Prince  Charles  of  Den- 
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mark:  Hie  fuftained  great  Ioffes  by  the  tin  contract: 
fhe  fupported  the  poor  Palatines : Hie  exhibited 
many  other  proofs  of  royal  bounty ; and  immedi- 
ately before  her  death  fhe  had  formed  a plan  of  re- 
trenchment, which  would  have  reduced  her  yearly 
expences  to  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thoufand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-cne  pounds.  Fie  affirmed, 
that  a million  a-year  would  not  be  fufficient  to  carry 
on  the  exorbitant  expences,  lb  often  and  fo  juftly 
complained  of  in  the  Floufe  of  Commons : that 
over  and  above  the  yearly  allowance  of  feven  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  many  occafional  taxes,  many 
exceffive  fums  were  railed,  and  all  funk  in  the  bot- 
tomlefs  gulf  of  fecret  lervice.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  pounds  were  railed  in  defiance  of  the 
ancient  parliamentary  methods,  to  fecure  the  king- 
dom from  a Swedifh  invafion  : then  the  two  Infu- 
rance- Offices  were  eredled,  and  paid  near  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  their  charters  : our 
enmity  with  Sweden  being  changed  into  alliance,  a 
fublidy  of  feventy-two  thoufand  pounds  was  impli- 
citly granted,  to  fulfil  fome  fecret  engagement  with 
that  Crown  : four- and- twenty  thoufand  pounds  were 
given  for  burning  merchant-fhips  arrived  from  in- 
fected places,  though  the  goods,  which  ought  to 
have  been  deftroyed  for  the  publick  fafety,  were 
afterwards  privately  fold  : a fum  of  five  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  was  demanded,  and  granted,  for 
paying  the  debts  of  the  civil-lift  ; and  his  Majefty 
declared,  by  meffage,  he  was  refolved  to  retrench 
his  expences  for  the  future.  Notwithftanding  this 
refoiution,  in  lefs  than  four  years,  a new  demand  of 
the  like  fum  was  made  and  granted,  to  difeharge 
new  incumbrances : the  Spanifh  ffiips  of  war  which 
Admiral  Byng  took  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  fold 
for  a confiderable  fum  of  money  : one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  were  granted  in  the  laft 
feffion,  to  be  fecretly  dilpofed  of  for  the  publick 
utility  3 and  there  was  ftill  a debt  in  the  civil  go- 
vernment, 
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vernment,  amounting  to  above  fix  hundred  thou-  c p 

land  pounds.  He  took  notice,  that  this  amazing  ( 

extravagance  happened  under  the  conduit  of  perfons  1727. 
pretending  to  furpafs  all  their  predeceffors  in  the 
knowledge  and  care  of  the  publick  revenue  : that  as 
none  of  thefe  firms  had  been  accounted  for,  they 
were,  in  all  probability,  employed  in  fervices  not  fit 
to  be  owned.  He  faid,  he  heartily  wifhed  that  time, 
the  great  difcoverer  of  hidden  truths,  and  concealed 
iniquities,  might  produce  a lift  of  all  fuch  as  had 
been  perverted  from  their  publick  duty  by  private 
penfions  5 who  had  been  the  hired  Haves  and  the 
corrupt  inftruments  of  a profufe  and  vain-glorious 
adminitlration.  He  propofed,  that,  inftead  of  grant- 
ing an  addition  to  the  civil-lift,  they  fhould  reftriit 
that  revenue  to  a certain  fum,  by  concluding  the 
queftion  with  thefe  words,  <c  in  like  manner  as  they 
tf  were  granted  and  continued  to  his  late  Majefty, 

<c  fo  as  to  make  up  the  clear  yearly  fum  of  feven 
<f  hundred  thoufand  pounds.”  To  thefe  particulars, 
which  were  indeed  unanfwerable,  no  reply  was  made. 

Even  this  mark  of  decency  was  laid  afide,  as  idle 
and  fuperfluous.  The  Houle  agreed  to  the  motion 
and  a bill  was  brought  in  for  the  better  fupport  of 
his  Majefty’s  houfehold.  The  Commons  having 
received  a meffage  from  the  King,  defiring  they 
would  make  further  provifion  for  the  Queen  his 
confort,  refolved.  That  in  cafe  Hie  fhould  furvive 
his  Majefty,  the  fum  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fhould  be  fettled  upon  her  for  life,  charged  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  civil-lift,  together  with  his  Majefty’s 
palace  of  Somerfet  houfe,  and  Richmond  Old-park. 

A bill  was  formed  on  this  refolution,  which,  as  well 
as  the  other,  paffed  bothHoufesj  and  received  the 
royal  afifent  on  the  feventeenth  day  of  July,  when 
the  King,  in  a fpeech  to  both  Houfes,  exprefied  his 
fatisfaftion  with  their  conduit ; and  congratulated 
them  upon  the  wealth  and  glory  of  the  nation,  by 
which  they  had  acquired  fuch  weight  in  holding  the 
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BOOK  balance  of  Europe.  Then  the  Lord-Chancellor 
IL  J prorogued  the  Parliament  to  the  twenty-ninth  day 
J7^ 7*  of  Auguftj  but  on  the  feventh  of  that  month  a pro- 
clamation was  iffued  for  diffolving  this,  and  con- 
voking another. 

§ IV.  In  the  interim  fome  changes  were  made  in 
different  departments  of  civil  oeconomy.  Lord 
Vifcount  Torrington  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty:  the  Earl  of  Weftmorland  was  appointed 
Firft  Lord-Commiffioner  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 
Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chefterfield,  a 
nobleman  remarkable  for  his  wit,  eloquence,  and 
polifhed  manners,  was  nominated  Ambaffador  at 
the  Hague.  The  privy-council  being  diffolved, 
another  was  appointed  of  the  members  then  prefent. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  dignified  with  the 
place  of  prefident ; and  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s  was 
appointed  Mailer  of  the  Elorfe.  On  the  eleventh 
day  of  Odtober  the  coronation  of  the  King  and 
Queen  was  performed  at  Weftminfter-  Abbey,  with 
the  ufual  Solemnity*.  By  this  time  the  courts  of 
France  and  Spain  were  perfeftly  reconciled : all 
Europe  was  freed  from  the  calamities  of  war ; and 
the  peace  of  Great- Britain  Suffered  no  interruption, 
except  from  fome  tranfient  tumults  among  the  tin- 
ners of  Cornwall,  who,  being  provoked  by  a Scar- 
city of  corn,  role  in  arms,  and  plundered  the  gra- 
naries of  that  county. 

§ V.  The  elections  in  England  and  Scotland  for 
the  Parliament  having  Succeeded  on  the  new  fyftem, 
according  to  the  wifhes  of  the  miniftry,  the  two 

Houfes 

* King  George  II.  afcended  the  throne  in  the  forty  fourth  year  of 
his  age.  On  the  fecond  day  of  September,  1705,  he  efpoufed  the 
Princefs  Wiihelmina  Charlotte  Caroline,  daughter  to  John  Frede- 
rick, Marquis  of  Brandenburgh  Anfpach,  by  whom  he  had  two 
fons,  Frederick  Louis  Prince  of  Wales,  born  at  Ilanover,  on  the 
thirty- firft  day  of  January,  170 7,  and  William  Auguftus,  born  at 
London,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  172,1.  She  had  likewil'e 
borne  four  Princefi'es,  namely,  Anne,  Amelia,  Carolina,  Mary,  and 
was  afterwards  delivered  of  LouLl’a,  married  in  the  lequel  to  the 
King  of  Denmark, 
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Houles  met  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  January, 
when  the  Commons  unanimoufly  chofe  for  their 
Speaker  Arthur  Onflow,  Efquire,  Knight  of  the 
Shire  for  Surrey,  a gentleman  of  extenfive  know- 
ledge, worth,  and  probity,  grave,  eloquent,  vene- 
rable, and  every  way  qualified  for  the  difcharge  of 
that  honourable  and  important  office.  The  King, 
in  his  fpeech  to  this  new  Parliament,  declared,  that, 
by  the  laid  advices  from  abroad,  he  had  reafon  to 
hope  the  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  retarded  the 
execution  of  the  preliminaries,  and  the  opening  of 
the  congrefs,  would  foon  be  entirely  removed  : in 
the  mean  time,  he  reprefented  the  abfolute  neceffity 
of  continuing  the  preparations  which  had  hitherto 
fecured  the  nation,  and  prevented  an  open  rupture 
in  Europe.  He  promifed,  that  his  firft  care  ffiould 
be  to  reduce,  from  time  to  time,  the  expence  of  the 
publick,  as  often,  and  as  foon  as  the  intereft  and 
Safety  of  his  people  would  permit  fuch  redudion. 
He  expreffed  an  earned  defire  of  feeing  the  founda- 
tion laid,  of  an  effectual  fcheme  for  the  increafe  and 
encouragement  of  feamen  in  general,  that  they 
might  be  invited  rather  than  compelled  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  their  country.  Finally,  he  recommended 
unanimity,  zeal,  and  difpatch  of  the  publick  bufi- 
nefs.  Thofe  fpeeches,  penned  by  the  minifter, 
were  compofed  with  a view  to  foothe  the  minds  of 
the  people  into  an  immediate  concurrence  with  the 
meafures  of  the  government ; but  without  any  in- 
tention of  performing  thofe  promiles  of  ceconomy, 
reformation,  and  national  advantage.  The  two 
Eloufes  feemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  expreffions 
of  applaufe  and  affiedion  to  his  Majefty.  The  Lords, 
in  their  addrefs,  hailed  him  as  the  bell  of  Kings, 
and  true  Father  of  his  country.  The  Commons 
expreffed  the  warmeft  lenfe  of  gratitude  for  the  blef- 
fings  they  enjoyed  in  his  reign,  though  it  was  not 
yet  eight  months  old.  They  approved  of  all  his 
tranfadionsj  promifed  to  fupport  him  in  all  his  un- 
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Boo  Kdertakings;  and  declared  they  would  chearfully  grant 
w-’1!—  whatever  fupplies  fhould  be  wanted  for  the  publick 
J727.  fervice.  Having  confidered  the  eftimates  which 
were  laid  before  them  by  order  of  his  Majefty,  they 
voted  two-and-twenty  thoufand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-five  men  for  guards  and  garrifons j and  fifteen 
thoufand  feamen  for  the  fervice  of  the  enfuing  year. 
They  granted  two  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty- three  pounds,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  twelve  thoufand  Heffian  troops  ; a fubfidy 
of  fifty  thoufand  pounds  to  the  King  of  Sweden ; 
and  half  that  fum  to  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  Wol- 
fenbuttel  *.  The  expence  of  the  year  amounted  to 
four  millions,  raifed  by  a land-tax  of  three  fhiilings 
in  the  pound,  a malt-tax,  and  by  borrowing  of  the 
Bank  one  million  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  ; for  which  annuities  to  the  amount  of  feventy 
thoufand  pounds,  to  be  raifed  by  duties  on  coals 
imported  into  the  city  of  London,  were  granted  to 
that  corporation. 

§ VI.  All  thefe  fums,  however,  were  not  granted 
without  queftion.  The  number  of  land  forces  occa- 
fioned  a debate ; and  the  Heffian  auxiliaries  were 
not  allowed  without  difpute  and  oppofition.  When 
they  deliberated  on  the  loan  of  the  Bank,  Mr.  W. 
Pulteney  obferved,  that  the  fluffing  of  funds  was 
but  perpetuating  taxes,  and  putting  off  the  evil 
day  : that  notwithftanding  the  great  merit  which 
feme  perfons  had  built  on  the  finking  fund,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  national  debt  had  been  increafed  fince 
the  fetting  up  that  pompous  project.  Some  warm 
altercation  paffed  between  him  and  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  on  this  fubjedl.  The  Lord-Mayor,  Al- 
dermen, and  Common-Council  of  London,  pre- 

fented 

* Nothing  could  be  a greater  burlefque  upon  negociation  than  this 
treaty  of  alliance  concluded  with  the  petty  Duke  of  Wolfenbuttel, 
who  very  gravely  guarantees  to  his  Britannick  Majefty  the  polfdTion 
of  his  three  kingdoms,  and  obliges  himfelf  to  lupply  his  Majefty 
with  five  thoufand  men,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  iubfidy  of 
fjve-and-twenty  thoufand  pounds  for  four  years. 
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fented  a petition,  fetting  forth,  that  the  duties  already  CHAP, 
laid  upon  coals  and  culm,  imported  into  London,  1V* 
affedted  the  trade  of  that  city  only;  that  the  ine-  I?,7> 
quality  of  the  burthen  was  a great  difcouragement  to 
their  manufactures,  and  an  hardfhip  upon  all  the 
trading  inhabitants.  The  petition  was  rejected,  and 
the  tax  impofed.  The  Houle  having  addrelfed  the 
King  for  a particular  and  diftinct  account  of  the 
diflr-ibution  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds, 
charged  to  have  been  iffued  for  fecuring  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  kingdom,  and  preferving  and 
refloring  the  peace  of  Europe,  he  declined  granting 
their  requeft,  but  flgnifled  in  general,  that  part  of 
the  money  had  been  iffued  and  difburfed  by  his  late 
Majefty,  and  the  remainder  by  himfelf,  for  carry- 
ing on  the  fame  neceffary  fervices,  which  required 
the  greatefl  fecrefy.  Such  a meffage  in  the  reign 
of  King  William  would  have  raifed  a dangerous 
flame  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Mr.  W.  Pul-  An.  1728. 
teney  inveighed  againfl:  fuch  a vague  and  general 
way  of  accounting  for  the  publick  money,  as  tend- 
ing to  render  Parliaments  altogether  infignificant,  to 
cover  embezzlements,  and  to  fcreen  corrupt  and 
rapacious  minifters.  The  Commons  having  taken 
into  confederation  the  Rate  of  the  national  debt,  exa- 
mined the  accounts,  and  interrogated  the  proper 
officers.  A motion  was  made  by  a court  member, 
that  it  appeared  the  monies  already  iflued  and  ap- 
plied towards  difeharging  the  national  debts,  toge- 
ther with  a fum  to  be  iflued  at  Lady-day,  amounted 
to  fix  millions  fix  hundred  forty-eight  thoufand  fe- 
ven  hundred  and  fixty-two  pounds,  five  fliiilings, 
one  penny,  one  farthing.  In  vain  did  the  leaders 
of  the  oppofltion  expofe  the  fallacious  tendency  of 
this  motion.  In  vain  did  they  demonflrate  the 
fraudulent  artifice  ufed  in  drawing  up  the  accounts  : 
the  motion  was  carried  ; and  feveral  refolutions  were 
taken  on  the  flare  of  the  national  debts.  In  the 
particular  account  of  thefe  debts,  upon  which  the 

Houfe 
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book  Houfe  refolved  to  form  a reprefentation  to  his  Ma- 

«_  ■ jefty,  an  article  of  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds 

J72S.  relating  to  the  duty  upon  wrought  plate  was  totally 
omitted.  This  extraordinary  omiffion  being  difco- 
vered,  gave  rife  to  a very  warm  debate,  and  to  very 
fevere  refledtions  againft  thofe  who  fuperintended 
the  publick  accounts.  This  error  being  redtiffed, 
a committee  appointed  for  the  purpofe  drew  up  the 
reprefentation,  containing  a particular  detail  of  the 
national  debts  difeharged  and  incurred  fince  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  and  fixteen,  with  a hate  of  the 
finking  fund  and  of  the  publick  credit.  The  draft 
being  approved  by  the  Houfe,  was  prefented  to  the 
King,  who  received  it  gracioufly.  He  took  this 
opportunity  of  faying,  that  the  provifion  made  for 
gradually  difeharging  the  national  debt  was  now  be- 
come fo  certain  and  confiderable,  that  nothing  but 
fome  unforefeen  event  could  alter  or  diminifh  it : 
a circumftance  that  afforded  the  faireft  profpedt  of 
feeing  the  old  debts  difeharged,  without  any  necef- 
fity  of  incurring  new  incumbrances. 

§ VII.  This  anfwer,  fraught  with  many  other 
expreffions  of  fatherly  tendernefs  for  his  people, 
paved  the  way  for  a meffage  to  the  Houfe,  demand- 
ing a vote  of  credit  to  fulfil  certain  engagements 
entered  into,  and  concerted,  with  the  advice  and 
concurrence  of  the  laft  Parliament,  for  fecuring  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  re- 
ftoring  and  preferving  the  peace  of  Europe.  Though 
a debate  enfued  upon  this  meffage,  the  majority  re- 
folved that  an  addrefs  fhould  be  prefented  to  his 
Majefty,  declaring  the  duty  and  fidelity  of  the  Com- 
mons, their  entire  confidence  in  his  royal  care  and 
goodnefs,  and  their  readinefs  to  enable  his  Majefty 
to  fulfil  his  engagements.  A vote  of  credit  paffed 
accordingly.  During  this  feftion,  the  Peers  were 
chiefly  employed  in  examining  copies  of  feveral 
treaties  and  alliances  which  the  King  fubmitted  to 
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their  perufal : they  likewife  prepared  a bill  for  c h a p. 
amending  the  ftatute  of  limitation,  which,  however,  1V* 
did  not  pafs  into  a law  : they  confidered  the  Rate 
of  the  national  debt ; a fubjedt  fruitful  of  debates ; 
they  pafled  the  mutiny  bill,  and  thofe  that  were  lent  \ 
up  from  the  Commons,  touching  the  fupplies ; to- 
gether with  an  a£t,  obliging  ffiips  arriving  from  in- 
fedted  places  to  perform  quarantine ; and  fome  others 
of  a more  private  nature.  Thefe  bills  having  re- 
ceived the  royal  affent,  the  King  clofed  the  feffion 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  May,  when  he  thanked 
the  Commons  for  the  effedtual  fupplies  they  had 
raifed,  and  in  particular,  for  having  empowered  him 
to  borrow  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  dis- 
charge of  wages  due  to  the  feamen  employed  in  the 
navy. 

§ VIII.  England  was  at  this  period  quite  barren 
of  remarkable  events.  The  King’s  uncle,  Ernelt 
Augullus,  Prince  ofBrunfwick,  Duke  of  York,  and 
Bifhop  of  Ofnabruck,  died  on  the  third  day  of  Au- 
guft,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  bifhoprick  by  the 
Eledtor  of  Cologn,  according  to  the  padlum  by  which 
Ofnabruck  is  alternately  poffeffed  by  the  Houfe  of 
Brunfwick  and  that  Eledtor.  In  the  beginning  of 
December,  his  Majeily’s  eldeft  fon  Prince  Frede- 
rick arrived  in  England  from  Hanover,  where  he 
had  hitherto  refided,  was  introduced  into  the  privy- 
council,  and  created  Prince  of  Wales.  Signior 
Como,  refident  from  the  Duke  of  Parma,  was  or- 
dered to  quit  the  kingdom,  becaule  his  matter  paid 
to  the  Pretender  the  honours  due  to  the  King  of 
Great-Britain.  The  congrefs  opened  at  Soiffons,  for 
determining  all  difputes  among  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, proved  ineffedtual.  Such  difficulties  occurred 
in  fettling  and  reconciling  fo  many  different  preten- 
fions  and  interefts,  that  the  contracting  parties  in 
the  alliance  of  Hanover  propofed  a provilional  treaty, 
concerning  which  no  definitive  anfwer  was  given  as 
yet  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  The  fate 
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of  Europe,  therefore,  continued  in  fufpenfe : the 
Englifh  fleet  lay  inactive  and  rotting  in  the  Weft- 
Indies  : the  failors  perifhed  miferably,  without  da- 
ring to  avenge  their  country’s  wrongs ; while  the 
Spanifh  cruifers  committed  depredations  with  impu- 
nity on  the  commerce  of  Great-Britain.  The  court 
or  Spain,  at  this  juncture,  feemed  cold  and  indif- 
ferent with  regard  to  a pacification  with  England. 
It  had  renewed  a good  underftanding  with  France, 
and  now7  ftrengthened  its  intercft  by  a double  alliance 
of  marriage  with  the  royal  family  of  Portugal.  The 
Infanta  of  this  Houfe  was  betrothed  to  the  Prince  of 
Afturias : while  the  Spanifh  Infanta,  formerly  affianced 
to  the  French  King,  wras  now  matched  with  the 
Prince  of  Brafll,  eldefl:  fon  of  his  Portuguefe  Ma- 
jefty.  In  the  month  of  J anuary,  the  two  courts  met 
in  a wooden  houfe  built  over  the  little  river  Coya, 
that  feparates  the  two  kingdoms,  and  there  the 
Princelfes  w7ere  exchanged. 

§ IX.  The  Parliament  of  Great-Britain  meeting 
■according  to  their  laft  prorogation  on  the  twenty - 
firfh  day  of  January,  the  King  in  his  fpeech  commu- 
nicated the  nature  of  the  negociation  at  the  congreis. 
He  demanded  fuch  fupplies  as  might  enable  him  to 
a£t  vigoroufly  in  concert  with  his  Allies,  provided 
his  endeavours  to  eftablifh  an  advantageous  peace 
jfhould  mifcarry;  and  he  hinted,  that  die  dilatory 
condudt  of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  pro- 
ceeded in  a great  meafure  from  the  hopes  that  were 
given,  of  creating  difcontents  and  divihons  among 
the  fubjedts  of  Great-Britain.  This  iuggeftion  was 
a minifterial  artifice  to  inflame  the  zeal  and  refent- 
ment  of  the  nation,  and  intimidate  the  members  in 
the  oppofltion.  Accordingly  the  hint  was  punned, 
and  in  the  addrefles  from  both  Houfes,  that  could 
not  fail  of  being  agreeable,  confidering  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  dictated,  particular  notice  was 
taken  of  this  article  : both  Peers  and  Commons  ex' 
preflfed  their  deteftation  and  abhorrence  of  thole. 
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wEcs  by  fuch  bafe  and  unnatural  artifices,  fuggeffed 
the  means  of  diffreffing  their  country,  and  clamoured 
at  the  inconveniences  which  they  themfelves  had 
occafioned.  In  thefe  addrefles,  likewife,  the  Par- 
liament cohgratulated  his  Majeffy  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  Britifh  dominions;  and 
the  Commons  lent  a particular  compliment  to  his 
Royal  Highnefs  on  that  occafion.  The  effimates 
having  been  examined  in  the  ufual  form,  the  Houfe 
voted  fifteen  thoufand  feamen  for  the  enfuing  year  ; 
but  the  motion  for  continuing  the  fame  number  of 
land  forces  which  had  been  allowed  in  the  preceding 
year,  was  not  carried  without  difpute.  All  the 
arguments  againff  a Handing  army  in  time  of  peace, 
as  inconfiffent  with  the  Britifh  conffitution,  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  were  re- 
peated with  great  vivacity  by  Mr.  Shippen  and  Mr. 
W.  Pulteney.  Thefe,  however,  w’ere  anfwere.d, 
and  reprefented  as  abfurd,  by  Mr.  Horatio  Wal- 
pole and  Mr.  D.  two  Haunch  adherents  of  the  mi- 
nifter.  The  firH  had,  in  defpight  of  nature,  been 
employed  in  different  negociations : he  was  blunt, 
aukward,  and  flovenly  : an  orator  without  eloquence, 
an  ambaffador  without  dignity,  and  a plenipoten- 
tiary without  addrefs.  The  other  had  natural  parts 
and  acquired  knowledge ; fpoke  with  confidence ; 
and  in  dilpute  was  vain,  farcaffick,  petulant,  and 
verbofe. 

§ X.  The  fubfidies  to  Sweden,  Heffe-Caffel,  and 
Wolfenbuttel  were  continued,  notwithffanding  the 
remonHrances  of  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyll,  Mr.  Lutwyche, 
and  Mr.  Pulteney;  which  laff  obferved,  that  as  the 
Landgrave  of  Heffe-Caffel,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunf 
wick- Wolfenbuttel,  ufually  maintained  a certain 
number  of  troops  in  their  pay,  it  was  but  reafonable 
that  Great-Britain  fliould  defray  no  more  than  the 
expenfe  of  the  additional  forces  which  thofe  powers 
had  raifed,  in  confequence  of  their  conventions  with 
the  King  of  England.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  per- 
ceiving 
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book  celving  that  this  remark  made  an  impreffion  on  the 

^ IJ‘  , Houfe,  thought  it  neceffiary  to  vindicate  his  mea- 
fure  : he  expatiated  upon  the  wifdom  of  the  late 
King,  in  concluding  the  Hanover  alliance.  He 
affirmed,  that  the  convention  with  Heffe-Caffel  had 
prevented  a war  in  the  empire,  for  which  the  court 
of  Vienna  had  made  great  preparations : that  the 
Emperor  had  not  only  augmented  his  own  forces  by 
the  help  of  Spaniffi  fubfidies,  but  alfo  retained  the 
troops  of  three  electors ; and  if  he  had  not  been 
over-awed  by  the  Heffians,  would  certainly  have  re- 
jected the  preliminaries,  and  all  other  advances  to- 
wards a pacification  : that,  therefore,  they  ought 
not  to  grudge  an  expence  which  had  already  proved 
fo  beneficial  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  Sir  Jo- 
feph  Jekyll  replied,  that  whatever  glofs  might  be  put 
upon  fuch  meafures,  they  were  repugnant  to  the 
maxims  by  which  England  in  former  times  had 
fleered  and  fquared  its  condudl  with  relation  to  its 
intereft  abroad : that  the  navy  was  the  natural 
ftrength  of  Great-Britain — its  befl  defence  and  fe- 
curity  : but  if,  in  order  to  avoid  a war,  they  fhould 
be  fo  free-hearted  as  to  buy  and  maintain  the  forces 
of  foreign  Princes,  they  were  never  like  to  fee  an  end 
of  fuch  extravagant  expences.  This  gentleman,  who 
exerciled  the  office  of  Maker  of  the  Rolls,  had  ap- 
proved himfelf  a zealous  defender  of  Whig  princi- 
ples, was  an  able  lawyer,  a fenfible  fpeaker,  and  a 
conscientious  patriot.  The  fupplies  were  raifed  by  a 
continuation  of  the  land-tax,  the  duties  upon  malt, 
cyder,  and  perry,  an  additional  impofition  on  un- 
malted corn  ufed  in  diftilling,  and  by  file  of  annui- 
ties to  the  Bank  not  exceeding  fifty  thoufand  pounds 
per  annum. 

§ XI.  Petitions  were  delivered  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  from  the  merchants  of  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  Briftol,  complaining  of  the  interruptions 
they  had  fuffered  in  their  trade  for  feveral  years,  by 

the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Weft-In- 
dies. 
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dies.  Thefe  being  conftdered,  the  Houfe  ordered  c 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  produce  the  other 
memorials  of  the  fame  kind  which  they  had  received, 
that  they  might  be  laid  before  the  congrefs  at  Soif- 
fons  : then  they  addreffed  his  Majefty  for  copies  of 
all  die  letters  and  inftrudtions  which  had  been  fent  to 
Admiral  Hofier,  and  thofe  who  fucceeded  him  in 
the  command  of  the  Weft-India  fquadron.  Mr. 
Oglethorpe  having  been  informed  of  fhocking  cru- 
elties and  oppreffions  exerciled  by  gaolers  upon  their 
prifoners,  moved  for  an  examination  into  thefe  prac- 
tices, and  was  chofen  chairman  of  a committee  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  Rate  of  the  gaols  of  the 
kingdom.  They  began  with  the  Fleet-prifon,  which 
they  vifited  in  a body  : there  they  found  Sir  William 
Rich,  Baronet,  loaded  with  irons,  by  order  of  Bam- 
bridge  the  Warden,  to  whom  he  had  given  fome 
ilight  caufe  of  offence.  They  made  a difcovery  of 
many  inhuman  barbarities,  which  had  been  com- 
mitted by  that  ruffian,  and  detedted  the  moll  ini- 
quitous fcenes  of  fraud,  villainy,  and  extortion. 
When  the  report  was  made  by  the  committee,  the 
Houfe  unanimoufiy  refolved,  that  Thomas  Barn- 
bridge,  adling  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  had  wilfully 
permitted  feveral  debtors  to  efcape ; had  been  guilty 
of  the  moft  notorious  breaches  of  truft,  great  extor- 
tions, and  the  higheft  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  in 
the  execution  of  his  office ; that  he  had  arbitrarily 
and  unlawfully  loaded  with  irons,  put  into  dungeons, 
and  deftroyed  prifoners  for  debt,  under  his  charge, 
treating  them  in  the  moft  barbarous  and  cruel  man- 
ner, in  high  violation  and  contempt  of  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom.  John  Huggins,  Elquire,  who  had 
been  Warden  of  the  Fleet-prifon,  was  fubjefted  to  a 
refolution  of  the  fame  nature.  The  Houfe  prefented 
an  addrefs  to  the  King,  defiring  he  would  direft  his 
Attorney-General  forthwith  to  profecute  thefe  perfons 
and  their  accomplices,  who  were  committed  prifo- 
ners to  Newgate.  A bill  was  brought  in,  di fabling 
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BOOK  Bambridge  to  execute  the  office  of  Warden  ; ano-^ 

^ IL  ther  for  the  better  regulating  the  prifon  of  the  Fleet; 

Wyzs/  and  for  more  effectually  preventing  and  punifhing 
arbitrary  and  illegal  practices  of  the  Warden  of  the 
faid  prifon  *. 

§ XII.  Other  merchants  complained  by  petition 
of  the  Ioffes  fuftained  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Houle, 
in  a grand  committee,  deliberated  on  this  fubjeCt, 
enquired  into  the  particulars,  examined  evidence,  and 
drew  up  an  addrefs  to  the  King,  defiring  his  Majefty 
would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  ufe  his  utmoft  endea- 
vours for  preventing  fuch  depredations ; for  procuring 
juft  and  reafonable  fatisfaCtion  ; and  for  fecuring  to 
his  fubjeCts  the  free  exercife  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation to  and  from  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America. 
The  King  affured  them  he  would  ufe  his  belt  en- 
deavours to  anfwer  the  defires  and  expectations  of 
his  people,  in  an  affair  of  fo  much  importance ; and 
they,  in  another  addrefs,  thanked  him  for  his  gra- 
cious anfwer.  They  did  not,  however,  receive  fuch 
a fatisfaCtory  reply  to  a former  addrefs,  touching  the 
fum  of  fixty  thoufand  pounds  that  had  been  ftated 
in  the  publick  account,  without  fpecification  of  the 
particular  ufes  to  which  it  was  applied.  His  Majefty 
gave  them  to  underftand  that  the  money  had  been 
iffued  and  difburfed  for  fecret  fervices ; and  that  a 
diftinCt  and  particular  account  of  the  diftribution  of 
it  could  not  be  given  without  a manifeft  prejudice  to 
the  publick.  A bill  was  prepared  for  the  more 
effectual  preventing  bribery  and  corruption  in  elec- 
tions for  members  of  Parliament ; and  it  paffed 
through  the  Houfe  without  oppofition : but  their 
attention  was  chiefly  employed  upon  the  Spanifh  de- 
predations, which  had  raifed  a great  clamour  through 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  excited  very  warm  difputes 
in  Parliament;  for  they  were  generally  reputed  the 

fruits 

# It  afterwards  appeared  that  fomeof  the  members  of  this  Inqiieft 
were  actuated  by  other  motives  than  thofe  they  proieffed  j and  the 
committee  was  buffered  to  fink  into  oblivion. 
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fruits  of  negligence,  incapacity,  or  want  of  vigour  in  chap. 
the  minifters.  The  Commons  having  made  further  r'T, 
progrefs  in  the  enquiry,  and  received  frelh  petitions  I7l3> 
from  the  merchants,  paiTed  fome  refolutions,  in  which 
the  Spaniards  were  accufed  of  having  violated  the 
treaties  fubfifting  between  the  two  Crowns ; and  with 
having  treated  inhumanly  the  mailers  and  crews  of 
fhips  belonging  to  Great-Britain.  They  juftified  the 
inftru£tions  given  to  Admiral  Hofier,  to  feize  and 
detain  the  flota  and  galleons  of  Spain,  until  jultice 
and  fatisfaflion  Ihould  be  rendered  to  his  Majefty 
and  his  allies  5 nay,  even  declared  that  fuch  feizure 
would  have  been  juft,  prudent,  and  neceffary,  tend- 
ing to  prevent  an  open  rupture,  and  to  preferve  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  Europe.  They  again  ad- 
dreffed  the  King  to  ufe  his  endeavours  to  procure 
fatisfaftion ; and  he  prcmifed  to  comply  with  their 
requell. 

§ XIII.  Mr.  Scroope,  member  forBriftol,  moved 
for  an  addrefs,  intreating  his  Majefty  to  order  an  ac- 
count of  the  produce  of  the  civil-lift  revenues  for 
one  year  to  be  laid  before  the  Houfe.  The  addrefs 
was  prefented,  the  account  produced,  and  the  Houfe, 
in  a grand  committee,  took  this  affair  into  confide  - 
ration.  The  Courtiers  affirmed  that  they  fell  fhort 
of  the  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fettled  upon 
his  Majefty;  and  Mr.  Scroope  propofed  that  the 
fum  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand  pounds 
Ihould  be  granted  to  the  King,  on  account  of  thofe 
deficiencies  and  arrears.  The  motion  was  vigoroully 
oppofed  by  Mr.  Pulteney  and  other  members.  They 
expreffed  their  furprize  that  it  Ihould  be  made  fo 
late  in  the  feffion,  when  no  further  demand  of  money 
could  be  reafonably  expected ; and  they  faid  it  was 
the  more  extraordinary,  becaufe  it  appeared  in  the 
former  feffion,  from  the  examination  of  the  accounts 
then  before  the  Houfe,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
civil-lift  produced  yearly  a much  greater  fum  than 
that  for  which  they  were  given.  Mr.  Pulteney 
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book  moved  that  the  accounts  and  papers  fhould  be  re 

t_  j ferred  to  the  examination  of  a fele6t  committee* 
jj-iZ.  properly  empowered  to  investigate  the  truth.  The 
minifeers  oppofed  this  motion  ; and  the  queftion 
being  put,  it  paffed  in  the  negative.  The  majority 
voted  the  Him  demanded  j and  in  a bill  for  fettling 
the  price  of  imported  corn,  they  inferted  the  refo- 
lution  for  granting  to  his  Majefty  the  fum  of  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand  pounds,  on  account  of 
arrears  due  on  the  civil-life  revenues. 

§ XIV.  The  Houfe  of  Lords  having  prepared  a 
bill  for  the  more  effectual  punifhment  of  forgery, 
which  was  palled  into  a law,  and  ordered  the  Judges 
to  bring  in  another  on  the  report  of  a committee 
appointed  to  confider  the  cafe  of  imprifoned  debtors, 
at  length  deliberated  upon  the  Rate  of  the  nation, 
particularly  the  pofitive  demand  made  by  the  Court 
of  Spain  for  the  reftitution  of  Gibraltar,  grounded 
on  a letter  written  by  the  late  King  to  his  Catholick 
Majefby.  From  a copy  of  the  letter  laid  before  the 
Houfe,  it  plainly  appeared  that  King  George  I.  had 
confented  to  this  reftitution.  A motion  being  made 
for  a refolution,  importing,  that  for  the  honour  of 
his  Majefty,  and  the  prefervation  and  fecurity  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  effectual  care 
fhould  be  taken  in  the  prefent  treaty  that  the  King 
of  Spain  fhould  renounce  all  claim  and  pretenffon  to 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  in  plain  and  Itrong  terms, 
a debate  enfued,  and  the  queftion  being  put,  paffed 
in  the  negative,  though  not  without  a proteft.  Then 
the  majority  refolved,  that  the  Houle  did  entirely 
rely  upon  his  Majefty,  that  he  would,  for  maintain- 
ing the  honour  and  l'ecuring  the  trade  of  this  king- 
dom, take  effectual  care  in  the  prefent  treaty  to  pre- 
lerve  his  undoubted  right  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca. 
Vfhen  the  Houfe  examined  the  papers  relating  to 
the  Spaniffi  depredations’,  many  fevere  reflexions 
were  uttered  againft  the  condudl  of  the  miniftry ; 
and  a motion  was  made,  to  refolve  that  Hofter’s  ex- 
pedition 
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pedition  was  an  unreafonable  burthen  on  the  nation : 
but  this  too  \yas  rejected,  and  occafioned  another 
proteft.  Nor  did  the  claufe  in  the  corn-bill,  for 
granting  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand  pounds 
to  his  Majefty,  pafs  through  theHoufe  of  Peers  with- 
out warm  oppofition.  Divers  Lords  alledged,  that, 
inftead  of  a deficiency  in  the  civil-lift  revenue,  there 
was  a confiderable  furplus : that  this  was  a new  grant, 
and  a new  burthen  on  the  people : that  the  nation 
was  loaded,  not  to  complete,  but  to  augment  the 
fum  defigned  for  the  civil-lift ; and  this  at  a time 
when  the  publick  debts  were  increafed ; when  the 
taxes  were  heavily  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country ; 
when  the  foreign  trade  of  Britain  was  incumbered 
and  diminifhed  ; when  her  manufactures  were  de- 
cayed, her  poor  multiplied,  and  fne  was  furrounded 
by  many  other  national  calamities.  They  obferved, 
that  if  the  produce  of  the  civil-lift  revenue  jfhould 
not  amount  to  the  yearly  fum  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds,  the  deficiency  muft  be  made  good  to 
his  Majefty  by  the  publick ; whereas  no  provifion 
was  made,  by  which,  if  the  produce  of  thefe  reve- 
nues fhould  exceed  that  fum,  the  furplus  could  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  the  publick  : that,  by  this  prece- 
dent, not  only  real  deficiencies  were  to  be  made 
good,  but  alfo  fupplies  were  to  be  given  for  arrears 
Sanding  out  at  the  end  of  every  year,  which  fhould 
come  on  before  the  fupplies  could  be  granted, 
though  the  fupply  given  to  make  good  arrears  in 
one  year  would  certainly  increafe  the  furplufages  in 
another : that  the  revenues  of  the  civil-lift  were 
variable  in  their  own  nature;  and  even  when  there  is 
a deficiency  in  the  produce,  there  might  be  arrears 
in  the  receipt : thefe  might  be  eafily  increafed  by 
the  management  of  defigning  minifters,  by  private 
diredtions  to  receivers,  and  by  artful  methods  of 
Rating  accounts.  All  thefe  arguments,  and  other 
objections  equally  ftrong  and  plaufible,  againft  this 
unconfcionable  and  unparliamentary  motion,  ferved 
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book  only  to  evince  the  triumph  of  the  miniftry  over 
fl-ame  and  fentiment,  their  contempt  of  publick 
ipirit,  and  their  defiance  of  national  reproach  *. 

.An.  1729*  § XV.  The  King  had,  on  the  twenty- fourth  day 

of  March,  given  the  Royal  affent  to  five  bills ; and 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  the  fame  fanbtion 
was  given  to  thirty  other  bills,  including  an  aft, 
enabling  the  Queen  to  be  Regent  in  the  kingdom 
during  his  Majefty’s  abfence,  without  taking  the 
oaths  j and  another  for  the  relief  of  infolvent  deb- 
tors. At  the  fame  time  two-and-thirty  private  bills 
were  paffed:  then  the  King  exprefled  his  approbation 
of  the  Parliament,  fignified  his  intention  to  vifit  his 
German  dominions,  and  ordered  the  Chancellor  to 
prorogue  both  Houles*  His  Majefty  having  ap- 
pointed the  Queen  Regent  of  the  realm,  fet  out  for 
Hanover,  on  the  feventeenth  day  of  May,  in  order 
to  remove  a petty  mifunderflanding  which  had  hap- 
pened between  that  Electorate  and  the  Court  of  Ber- 
lin. Some  Hanoverian  fubjecls  had  been  preffed  or 
decoyed  into  the  fervice  of  Pruffia  ; and  the  Regents 
of  Hanover  had  feized  certain  Pruffian  officers,  by 
way  of  reprifal.  The  whole  united  kingdom  of 
Great-Britain  at  this  junbture  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
repofe ; and  commerce  continued  to  increafe,  in  fpite 
of  all  reftriblion  and  difcouragement.  The  people 
of  Ireland  found  themfelves  happy  under  the  go- 
vernment of,  Lord  Carteret ; and  their  Parliament, 
affembling  in  the  month  of  September,  approved 
themfelves  the  fathers  of  their  country.  They  efta- 
bliffied  funds  for  the  dilcharge  of  their  national 
debt,  and  for  maintaining  the  expence  of  govern- 
ment : they  enabled  wholefome  laws  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  manufactures,  trade,  and  agriculture; 
and  thev  formed  wife  regulations  in  different  branches 

of 

* The  Peers  that  diftingui  fixed  themfelves  In  the  oppofition  were 
Beaufort,  Straftor|d,  Craven,  Foley,  Lichfield,  Scarldale,  Gowei, 
Mountjoy,  Plymouth,  Bathurtt,  Northampton,  Coventry,  Oxford  ami 
Mortimer,  Willoughby  de  Broke,  Boyle,  and  Warrington. 
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of  civil  ceconomy.  Some  time  after  this  feffion,  c H A P. 
which  was  condufted  with  fo  much  harmony  and  IV* 
patriotifm,  Lord  Carteret  returned  to  England]  and  v 
was  iucceeded  by  the  Duke  of  Dorfet  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  kingdom.  In  the  month  of  May, 

Charles  Lord  Townfhend  refigned  the  feals,  which 
were  given  to  Colonel  Stanhope,  now  created  Earl  of 
Harrington  ; fo  that  Sir  R.  W.  now  reigned  without 
a rival.  James  Earl  of  Waldegrave  was  appointed 
Ambafiador  to  the  Court  of  France,  which,  about 
that  time,  was  filled  with  joy  by  the  birth  of  a 
Dauphin. 

§ XVI.  In  the  month  of  September,  Vidtor  Ama- 
deus, King  of  Sardinia,  refigned  his  crown  to  his 
fon  Charles  Emanuel,  Prince  of  Piedmont.  The 
father  referved  to  himfelf  a revenue  of  one  hundred 
thoufand  pifloles  per  annum,  retired  to  the  caftle  of 
Chamberry,  and  efpoufed  the  Countefs  Dowager  of 
St.  Sebaftian,  who  declined  the  title  of  Queen,  but 
affirmed  that  of  Marchionefs  of  Somerive.  Though 
the  congrefs  at  Soifions  Droved  abortive,  conferences 

O i.  J 

were  begun  at  Seville,  between  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  England,  France,  and  Spain;  and  a treaty  was 
concluded  on  the  ninth  day  of  November,  not  only 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Emperor,  but  even 
contrary  to  his  right,  as  eftablifhed  by  the  quadruple 
alliance.  On  this  fubjedt  he  communicated  an  im- 
perial com mifib rial  decree  to  the  States  of  the  Em- 
pire afiembied  in  the  diet  at  Ratifbon,  which  was 
anfwered  by  the  French  minifter  De  Chavigny.  In 
October,  Peter  II.  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  and  grandfon 
of  Peter  I.  died  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  at 
Mofcow,  and  was  Iucceeded  on  the  Ruffian  throne 
by  the  Princefs  Anne  Ivanowna,  fecond  daughter  of 
John  Alexowitz,  elder  brother  of  the  firft  Peter,  and 
widow  of  Frederick  William  Duke  of  Courland. 

The  following  month  was  rendered  remarkable  by 
the  death  of  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  in  whole  room 
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BOOK  Cardinal  Laurence  Corfini  was  raifed  to  the  pontifi- 
, cate,  and  affumed  the  name  of  Clement  XII. 

1729.  § XVII.  I he  Britifh  Parliament  aflembling  on 

the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  the  King  gave  them 
to  underltand,  that  the  peace  of  Europe  was  now 
eflablifhed  by  the  treaty  of  Seville,  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  former  treaties,  and  tending  to  ren- 
der more  effectual  what  the  contracting  Powers  in 
the  quadruple  alliance  were  before  engaged  to  fee 
performed.  He  allured  them,  that  all  former  con- 
ventions made  with  Spain  in  favour  of  the  Britifh 
trade  and  navigation  were  renewed  and  confirmed : 
that  the  free  uninterrupted  exercife  of  their  com- 
merce was  reftored : that  the  Court  of  Spain  had 
agreed  to  an  ample  reftitution  and  reparation  for 
unlawful  feizures  and  depredations : that  all  rights, 
privileges,  and  pofifefTions,  belonging  to  him  and  his 
allies,  were  folemnly  re-eltabljfhed,  confirmed,  and 
guarantied ; and  that  not  one  concefiion  was  made 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  fubjebts.  He  told  them  he 
had  given  orders  for  reducing  a great  number  of  his 
land  forces,  and  for  laying  up  great  part  of  the  fleet ; 
and  obferved  that  there  would  be  a confiderable 
having  in  the  expence  of  the  current  year.  After 
both  Houles  had  prefented  their  addrefies  of  thanks 
and  congratulation  to  the  King  on  the  peace  of 
Seville,  the  Lords  took  that  treaty  into  confidera- 
tion,  and  it  did  not  pals  enquiry  without  fevere 
animadverfion. 

§ XVIII.  The  Lords  in  the  oppofition  excepted 
to  the  article  by  which  the  merchants  of  Great- 
Britain  were  obliged  to  make  proof  of  their  loflfes 
at  the  Court  of  Spain.  They  faid  this  ftipulation 
was  a hard  Hi  ip  upon  Britifh  1 objects,  and  dil- 
honourable  to  the  nation : that  few  would  care  to 
undertake  fuch  a troublcfome  and  expenfive  journey, 
efpecially*  as  they  had  reafon  to  apprehend  their 
claims  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  Spaniards; 
and,  after  all,  they  would  have  no  more  than  the 
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Ilender  comfort  of  hoping  to  obtain  that  redrefs  by  c 
CommilTaries  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  pro- 
cure  by  Plenipotentiaries.  They  thought  it  very 
extraordinary,  that  Great-Britain  fhould  be  bound 
to  ratify  and  guarantee  whatever  agreement  fhould 
be  made  between  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Dukes 
of  Parma  and  Tufcany,  concerning  the  garrifons 
once  eftabliffied  in  their  countries : that  the  Englifh 
fhould  be  obliged  to  affir:  in  effectuating  the  intro- 
duction of  fix  thoufand  Spanifh  troops  into  the  towns 
of  Tufcany  and  Parma,  without  any  fpecification  of 
the  methods  to  be  taken,  or  the  charge  to  be  in- 
clined in  giving  that  affiftance  : that  they  fhould 
guarantee  for  ever,  not  only  to  Don  Carlos,  but 
even  to  all  his  fucceffors,  the  poffeffion  of  the  effates 
of  Tufcany  and  Parma;  a ftipulaticn  which  in  all 
probability  would  involve  Great-Britain  in  endlefs 
quarrels  and  difputes,  about  a country  with  which 
they  had  no  concern.  They  affirmed  that  the  treaty 
of  Seville,  inftead  of  confirming  other  treaties,  was 
contradictory  to  the  quadruple  alliance,  particularly 
in  the  article  of  introducing  Spanifh  troops  into 
Tufcany  and  Parma,  in  the  room  of  neutral  forces 
ftipulated  by  the  former  alliance  ; and  agreeing  that 
they  fhould  there  remain  until  Don  Carlos  and  his 
fucceffors  fhould  be  lecure  and  exempt  from  all 
events.  They  complained  that  thefe  alterations, 
from  the  tenour  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  were  made 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Emperor,  and  even 
without  inviting  him  to  accede  ; an  affront  which 
might  alienate  his  friendfhip  from  England,  and 
hazard  the  lofs  of  fuch  an  ancient,  powerful,  and 
faithful  ally:  they  declared  that  throughout  the 
whole  treaty  there  feemed  to  be  an  artful  omiffion 
of  any  exprefs  ftipulation,  to  fecure  Great-Britain 
in  her  right  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  Such  was 
the  fubftance  of  the  objections  made  to  the  peace  : 
then  Lord  Bathnrft  moved  tor  a refolution,  that  the 
agreement  on  the  treaty ' of  Seville,  to  fecure  the 
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B °,°  K iucceffion  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  duchies  of  Tufcany, 

L j t Parma,  and  Placentia,  with  Spanifh  troops,  was  a 
37^9.  manifefl  violation  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  quadruple 
alliance,  tending  to  involve  the  nation  in  a dan- 
gerous and  expenfive  v/ar,  and  to  deftroy  the  balance 
of  powetMn  Europe.  The  quefiion  was  put,  and  the 
motion  rejected.  Such  too  was  the  fate  of  two  other 
motions,  to  refolve  that  Great-Britaiifs  right  of  fo~ 
vereignty,  dominion,  poffelfion,  and  claim  to  Gibral- 
tar and  Minorca,  were  not  afcertained  by  the  treaty 
of  Seville ; and  that  the  flipulations  in  that  treaty 
for  repairing  the  Ioffes  of  the  Britifh  merchants  vrere 
infufficient  and  precarious.  The  majority,  far  from 
ftigmatifing  this  tranfaction,  refolved,  that  the  treaty 
did  contain  all  necelfary  flipulations  for  maintaining 
and  fecuring  the  honour,  dignity,  rights,  and  pof- 
feffions  of  the  Crown  : that  all  due  care  was  taken 
therein  for  the  fupportof  the  trade  of  the  kingdom, 
and  for  repairing  the  Ioffes  fuflained  by  the  Britifh 
merchants.  On  thefe  refolutions  an  addrefs  of  ap- 
probation was  founded:  but,  when  a motion  was 
made  for  an  addrefs  to  his  Majefly,  that  he  would 
order  to  be  laid  before  the  Houfe  a lift  of  all  pen- 
fions  payable  to  the  Crown,  it  was  immediately  re- 
folved in  the  negative.  Divers  conteils  of  the  fame 
kind  arofe  upon  the  mutiny- bill,  the  penfion-bill, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  twelve  thouland  Hef- 
fiansj  but  the  miniftry  bore  down  all  oppofition, 
though  their  triumphs  were  clogged  with  vigorous 
protefls,  which  did  not  fail  to  make  impreffion  upon 
the  body  of  the  people. 

§ XIX.  Nor  was  the  fuccefs  of  the  Court  interefl 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  altogether  pure,  and  free 
from  exception  and  difpute.  T hen  the  charge  of 
the  land-forces  fell  under  the  confideration  of  the 
Commons,  and  Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  Secretary  at 
War,  moved  that  the  number  of  effeftive  men  for 
the  land-fervice  of  the  enfuing  year  fhould  be  fixed 
at  feventeen  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  nine,  Mr. 
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Pulteney  infilled  upon  its  being  reduced  to  twelve  C 
thoufand.  Mr.  Shippen  affirmed,  that  Mr.  Pelham’s 
motion  was  a flat  negative  to  the  addrefs  for  which 
he  voted  on  the  firft  day  of  the  feffion,  as  it  plainly 
implied  a diftruft  of  the  validity  of  the  late  treaty, 
which  he  then  allured  the  Houfe  would  immediately 
produce  all  the  bleffings  of  an  abfolute  peace,  and 
deliver  the  kingdom  from  the  apprehenfions  and 
inconveniencies  of  a war.  He  faid  the  motion 
tended  dire&ly  towards  the  eltablifhment  of  an  ar- 
my in  Great-Britain,  which  he  hoped  would  never 
be  fo  far  Germanized,  as  tamely  to  fubmit  to  a mi- 
litary government.  He  obferved  that  the  nation 
could  have  no  occafion  for  all  the  troops  that  were 
demanded,  confidering  the  glorious  fcene  of  affairs 
which  w^as  now  opened  to  all  Europe.  Cf  They  are 
cc  not  neceffary  (faid  he)  to  awe  Spain  into  a firm 
C(  adherence  to  its  own  treaty;  they  are  not  necef- 
ff  fary  to  force  the  Emperor  into  an  immediate 
cc  acceffion  ; nor  are  they  in  any  fort  neceffary  for 
(C  the  fafety  of  his  Majefty’s  perfon  and  govern- 
<c  ment.  Force  and  violence  are  the  refort  of 
“ ufurpers  and  tyrants  only  ; becaufe  they  are,  with 
iC  good  reafon,  dillrullful  of  the  people  whom  they 
<c  opprefs  ; and  becaufe  they  have  no  other  fecu- 
“ rity  for  the  continuance  of  their  unlawful  and  un- 
“ natural  dominion,  than  what  depends  entirely  on 
(C  the  llrength  of  their  armies.”  This  motion, 
however,  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

§ XX.  Another  warm  debate  was  excited  by  a 
bill  which  the  courtiers  brought  in,  to  prevent  any 
fubjects  of  Great-Britain  from  advancing  fums  of 
money  to  foreign  Princes  or  States,  without  having 
obtained  licenfe  from  his  Majefty,  under  his  privy- 
feal,  or  fome  greater  authority.  The  miniller  pre- 
tended that  this  law  was  propofed  to  difable  the 
Emperor,  who  wanted  to  borrow  a great  fum  of 
the  Englifh  merchants,  from  raifing  and  maintaining 
troops  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The 


bill 
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BOOK  Jhill  contained  a claufe,  empowering  the  King  to 

1_r‘ | prohibit  by  proclamation  all  fuch  loans  of  money, 

1729.  jewels,  or  bullion : the  Attorney-General  was  em- 
powered to  compel,  by  Englifh  bill,  in  the  court 
of  Exchequer,  the  effectual  difcovery,  on  oath,  of 
any  fuch  loans  3 and  it  was  enafted,  that  in  default 
of  an  anfwer  to  any  fuch  bill  the  court  fhould  decree 
a limited  fum  againfl  the  perfon  refufing  to  anfwer. 
Mr.  Daniel  Pulteney,  a gentleman  of  uncommon 
talents  and  ability,  and  particularly  acquainted  with 
every  branch  of commerce,  argued  ftrenuoufly  againft 
this  bill,  as  a reftraint  upon  trade  that  would  render 
Holland  the  market  of  Europe,  and  the  mart  of 
money  to  the  nations  of  the  continent.  He  faid, 
that  by  this  general  prohibition,  extended  to  all 
Princes,  States,  or  potentates,  the  Englifh  were 
totally  difabled  from  affifting  their  belt  allies : that 
among  others  the  King  of  Portugal  frequently  bor- 
rowed money  of  the  Englifh  merchants  refiding 
within  his  dominions : that  while  the  iicenfing  power 
remained  in  the  crown,  the  licenfes  would  be  iffued 
through  the  hands  of  the  minifter,  who  by  this  new 
trade  might  gain  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  thoufand 
a-year : that  the  bill  would  render  the  Exchequer  a 
court  of  inquifition;  and  that  whilft  itreftrained  our 
merchants  from  affifting  the  Princes  and  powers  of 
Europe,  it  permitted  our  ftock-jobbers,  to  trade  in 
their  funds  without  interruption.  Other  arguments 
of  equal  weight  were  enforced  by  Mr.  Barnard,  a 
merchant  of  London,  who  perfectly  underftood 
trade  in  all  its  branches,  fpoke  with  judgement  and 
precifion,  and  upon  all  occafions  fteadily  adhered  to 
the  interefts  and  liberties  of  his  country.  After  hav- 
ing explained  his  reafons,  he  declared  he  fhould 
never  confent  to  a bill  which  he  deemed  a violation 
of  our  fundamental  laws,  a breach  of  our  deareft  li- 
berties, and  a very  terrible  hardfhip  on  mankind. 
Sir  William  Wyndham  diftinguifhed  himfelf  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  queftion : the  bill  was  vindicated 
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by  Sir  Robert  W atpole,  Mr.  Pelham,  and  Sir  c H A P. 
Philip  Yorke,  Attorney- General ; and  being  fup-  re- 
ported by  the  whole  weight  of  miniiterial  influence, 
not  only  paffed  through  the  Houfe,  but  was  after- 
wards enadted  into  a law. 

§ XXI.  The  fubfldies  were  continued  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Heffe-Caffel  and  the  Duke  of  Brunf- 
wick-Wolfenbuttel,  in  fpite  of  all  that  could  be 

urged  againlt  thefe  extraneous  incumbrances ; and 

0^0  # 

the  fupply  for  the  enfuing  year  was  granted  accord- 
ing to  the  eftimates  which  the  miniftry  thought  pro- 
per to  produce,  amounting  to  about  two  millions 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds.  It  muft 
be  owned,  however,  for  the  credit  of  this  feflion, 
that  the  Houfe  appropriated  one  million  of  the  fur- 
plufes  arifing  from  the  finking  fund  towards  the 
difcharge  of  the  national  debt : and  by  another  adt 
extinguifhed  the  duties  upon  fait,  by  which  expedi- 
ent the  fubjedt  was  eafed  of  a heavy  burthen,  not 
only  in  being  freed  from  the  duty,  but  alfo  from  a 
confiderable  charge  of  falaries  given  to  a great  num- 
ber of  officers  employed  to  colled!  this  impofltion. 

They  likewife  encouraged  the  colony  of  Carolina 
vnth  an  adt,  allowing  the  planters  and  traders  of 
that  province  to  export  rice  diredtly  to  any  part  of 
Europe  fouthward  of  Cape  Finifterre ; and  they  per- 
mitted fait  from  Europe  to  be  imported  into  the 
colony  ofNew-York.  The  term  of  the  excluflve 
trade  granted  by  adt  of  Parliament  to  the  Eaft-India 
Company  drawing  towards  a period,  many  confide- 
rable merchants  and  others  made  application  for 
being  incorporated  and  veiled  with  the  privilege  of 
trading  to  thofe  countries,  propofmg  to  lay  that 
branch  of  trade  open  to  all  the  fubjedts  of  Great- 
Britain,  on  certain  conditions.  In  conflderation 
of  an  adt  of  Parliament  for  this  purpofe,  they  offered 
to  advance  three  million  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  -for  redeeming  the  fund  and  trade  of  the 
prefent  Eafc-India  Company.  This  propofal  was 
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rejected;  and  the  exclufive  privilege  veiled  in  the 
company  was,  by  aft  of  Parliament,  protrafted  to 
the  year  one  thou  land  feven  hundred  and  fixty-fix, 
upon  the  following  conditions:  That  they  fhould 
pay  into  the  Exchequer  the  fum  of  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  towards  the  fupplies  of  the  year, 
without  intereR  or  addition  to  their  capital  Hock  ; 
That  the  annuity  or  yearly  fund  of  one  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  pounds,  payable  to  them  from  the 
publick,  fhould  be  reduced  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thoufand  : That  after  the  year  one 
thoufand  leven  hundred  and  fixty-fix,  their  right  to 
the  exclufive  trade  fhould  be  liable  to  be  taken  away 
by  Parliament,  on  three  years  notice,  and  repay- 
ment of  their  capital. 

§ XXII.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  the  King 
went  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  doled  the  fdlion. 
In  his  fpeech  he  expreffed  his  joy,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  clamours  which  were  raifed,  the 
Parliament  had  approved  of  thofe  matters  which 
fell  under  their  confideration ; a circumftance  which, 
he  faid,  could  not  fail  to  infpire  all  mankind  with 
a juft  deteftation  of  thofe  incendiaries,  who,  by  fcan- 
dalous  libels,  laboured  to  alienate  the  affeftions  of 
his  people;  to  fill  their  minds  with  groundlefs  jea- 
loufies  and  unjuft  complaints,  in  dilhonour  of  him 
and  his  government,  and  in  defiance  of  the  fenfe  of 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament*.  The  Emperor  was 
fo  much  incenfed  at  the  infult  offered  to  him  in  the 
treaty  of  Seville,  with  refpeft  to  the  garrifons  of 
Tufcany  and  Parma,  that  he  prohibited  the  fubjefts 

of 

* In  the  courfe  of  this  feflion  the  Commons  pafied  a bill  leaking 
more  effectual  the  laws  in  being,  for  disabling  perfons  trom  being 
chofen  members  of  Parliament  who  enjoyed  any  pennon  duiing 
pleal'ure,  or  for  any  number  of  years,  or  any  offices  holden  in  tiuit 
for  them,  by  obliging  all  perfons  hereafter  to  be  cholen  to  fei\e  foi 
the  commons  in  Parliament,  to  take  the  oath  therein  mentioned.  In 
all  probability  this  bill  would  not  have  made  its  way  through  tr.e 
Houfe  of  Commons,  had  not  the  minifter  been  well  a (la  red  it  would 
ftick  with  the  Upper  Houfe,  where  it  was  reject!  at  the  fecond  read- 
ing, though  not  without  violent  oppofition. 
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of  Great-Britain  from  trading  in  his  dominions : he  c HA  p. 
began  to  make  preparations  for  war,  and  actually  Iv- 
detached  bodies  of  troops  to  Italy,  with  fuch  dif-  J7J0> 
patch  as  had  been  very  leldom  exerted  by  the  houfe 
of  Auftria.  Yet  the  article  of  which  he  complained 
was  not  fo  much  a real  injury  as  an  affront  put 
upon  the  head  of  the  Empire ; for  the  eventual  fuc- 
ceffion  to  thofe  Italian  duchies  had  been  fecured  to 
the  Infant,  Don  Carlos,  by  the  quadruple  alliance ; 

/ and  all  that  the  Emperor  required,  was,  that  this 
Prince  fhould  receive  the  inveftiture  of  them  as  fiefs 
of  the  empire. 

§ XXIII.  In  Great-Britain,  this  year  was  not 
diftinguifhed  by  any  tranfaftion  of  great  moment. 

Seven  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians  in 
America  were  brought  to  England  bv  Sir  Alexander 
Cumin.  Being  introduced  to  the  King,  they  laid 
their  crown  and  regalia  at  his  feet ; and  by  an  au- 
thentick  deed  acknowledged  themfelves  fubje&s  to 
his  dominion,  in  the  name  of  all  their  compatriots, 
who  had  veiled  them  with  full  powers  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  They  were  amazed  and  confounded  at  die  riches 
and  magnificence  of  the  Britilh  court : they  com- 
pared the  King  and  Queen  to  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
the  Princes  to  the  liars  of  heaven,  and  themfelves 
to  nothing.  They  gave  their  affent  in  the  molt 
folemn  manner  to  articles  of  friendfhip  and  com- 
merce, propofed  by  the  Lords  Commiffioners  for 
trade  and  plantations ; and  being  loaded  with  pre- 
fents  of  neceffaries,  arms,  and  ammunition,  were 
reconveyed  to  their  own  country,  which  borders  on 
the  province  of  South-Carolina.  In  the  month  of 
September  a furprifing  revolution  was  effebled  at 
Conflantinople,  without  blood  filed  or  confufion. 

A few  mean  Janiffaries  difplayed  a flag  in  the  ftreets, 
exclaiming  that  all  true  Muffulmen  ought  to  follow 
them,  and  affift  in  reforming  the  government. 

They  foon  increafed  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
thoufand,  marched  to  the  Seraglio,  and  demanded 
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book  the  Grand  Vizir,  the  Kiaja,  and  Captain  Pacha. 

,_11,  Thefe  unhappy  minifters  were  immediately  ftrang- 
led.  Their  bodies  being  delivered  to  the  infurgents, 
were  dragged  through  the  ftreetsj  and  afterwards 
thrown  to  the  dogs  to  be  devoured.  Not  contented 
with  this  facrifice,  the  revolters  depofed  the  Grand 
Signor  Achmet,  who  was  confined  to  the  fame  pri- 
fon  from  whence  they  brought  his  nephew  Machmut, 
and  raifed  this  laft  to  the  throne,  after  he  had  lived 
feven-and-twenty  years  in  confinement. 

§ XXIV.  England  was  at  this  period  infefted  with 
robbers,  affaffins,  and  incendiaries,  the  natural  con- 
fequences  of  degeneracy,  corruption,  and  the  want 
of  police  in  the  interior  government  of  the  kingdom. 
This  defedl,  in  a great  meafure,  arofe  from  an 
abfurd  notion,  that  laws  neceffary  to  prevent  thofe 
a£ts  of  cruelty,  violence,  and  rapine,  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  liberty  of  Britifh  fubjebts ; a 
notion  that  confounds  all  difbincfbions  between  liberty 
and  brutal  licentioufnefs,  as  if  that  freedom  was 
defirable,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  people  find  no 
fecurity  for  their  lives  or  effefts.  The  peculiar  de- 
pravity of  the  times  was  vifible  even  in  the  condubb 
of  thofe  who  preyed  upon  the  commonwealth. 
Thieves  and  robbers  were  now  become  more  defpe- 
rate  and  lavage  than  ever  they  had  appeared  fince 
mankind  was  civilized.  In  the  exercife  of  their 
rapine,  they  wounded,  maimed,  and  even  murde- 
red the  unhappy  fufferers,  through  a wantonnefs  of 
barbarity.  They  circulated  letters,  demanding  fums 
of  money  fiom  certain  individuals,  on  pain  of  re- 
ducing their  houfes  to  allies,  and  their  families  to 
ruin  ; and  even  fet  fire  to  the  houfe  of  a rich  merch- 
ant in  Briltol,  who  had  refilled  to  comply  with  their 
demand.  The  fame  fpecies  of  villainy  was  pradliled 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  j fo  that  the  go- 
vernment was  obliged  to  interpofe,  and  ofier  a con- 
fiderable  reward  for  difcovering  the  ruffians  con- 
cerned in  fuch  execrable  defigns. 

§ XXV. 
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§ XXV.  In  the  fpeech  with  which  the  King  chap, 
opened  the  fefiion  of  Parliament  on  the  twenty -firit  IV*_  J 

day  of  January,  he  told  them,  that  the  prelent  cri-  17^0m 
tical  conjuncture  feemed  in  a very  particular  manner 
to  deferve  their  attention : that  as  the  tranfadtions 
then  depending  in  the  feveral  courts  of  Europe  were 
upon  the  point  of  being  determined,  the  great  event, 
of  peace  or  war  might  be  very  much  affected  by 
their  firft  refolutions,  which  were  expected  by  diffe- 
rent powers  with  great  impatience.  He  faid,  the 
continuance  of  that  zeal  and  vigour  with  which  they 
Lad  hitherto  fupported  him  and  his  engagements 
muff  at  this  time  be  of  the  greateft  weight  and  im- 
portance, both  with  regard  to  his  allies,  and  to 
thofe  who  might  be  difpofed,  before  the  feafon  of 
action,  to  prevent  by  an  accommodation  the  fatal 
conferences  of  a general  rupture.  The  former 
fcene  was  repeated.  Both  Houfes,  in  their  addreffes, 
promifed  to  fupport  his  Majefty  in  all  his  engage- 
ments : yet  the  members  in  the  oppofition  demon- 
ftrated  the  abfurdity  of  promifing  to  fulfil  engage- 
ments, before  they  could  poffibly  know  whether  or 
not  they  were  for  the  fervice  of  Great-Britain. 

Another  bill  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, to  prevent  penfioners  from  fitting  as  members 
of  Parliament ; and,  after  a third  reading,  carried 
up  to  the  Lords  for  their  concurrence.  When  the 
fupply  fell  under  confideration,  the  debates  were 
renewed  upon  the  fubfidies  to  the  Landgrave  of 
Heffe-Caffel  and  the  Duke  of  Wolfenbuttel,  which, 
however,  were  continued ; and  every  article  was  grant- 
ed according  to  theeftimates  given  in  for  the  expence 
of  the  enfuing  year.  Two  petitions  being  presented 
to  the  Commons,  reprefenting  the  delays  of  juftice, 
occafioned  by  the  ufe  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  proceed- 
ings at  law,  a bill  was  brought  in  for  changing  this 
practice,  and  enadting,  That  all  thofe  procefles  and 
pleadings  fhould  be  entered  in  the  Englifh  language. 

Though  one  would  imagiue  that  very  little  could  be 
4 advanced 
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book  advanced  againft  fuch  a regulation,  the  bill  met 

u with  warm  oppofition,  on  pretence  that  it  would 
I73o.  render  ufelefs  the  ancient  records  which  were  written 
in  that  language,  and  introduce  confufion  and  delay 
of  juftice,  by  altering  the  eftablifhed  form  and  me- 
thod of  pleading : in  fpite  of  thefe  objedtions,  it  paffed 
through  both  Houfes,  and  obtained  the  royal  affent. 
A great  number  of  merchants  from  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  having  repeated  their  complaints  of 
depredations  and  cruelties  committed  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  Wefc-Indies,  their  petitions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  confideration  of  a grand  committee. 
Their  complaints  upon  examination  appeared  to  be 
well  founded.  The  Houfe  prefented  an  addrefs  to 
the  King,  defiring  his  Majefty  would  be  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  continue  his  endeavours  to  prevent  fuch 
depredations  for  the  future ; to  procure  full  fatisfac- 
tion  for  the  damages  already  fuftained ; and  to  fe- 
cure  to  the  Britifh  fubjedts  the  full  and  uninterrupted 
exercife  of  their  trade  and  navigation  to  and  from 
the  Britifh  colonies  in  America.  The  bill  againft 
penfions  produced  a warm  debate  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  where  it  was  violently  oppofed  by  the  Dukes 
of  Newcaftle  and  Argyl,  the  Earl  of  Ilay,  and  Dr. 
Sherlock,  Bifhop  of  Bangor.  This  prelate,  in  a 
remarkable  fpeech,  reprefented  it  as  a fcherne  to 
enlarge  the  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and 
to  break  the  balance  between  the  powers  effential  to 
die  conftitution,  fo  as,  fooner  or  later,  to  prove  the 
ruin  of  the  whole.  The  great  barrier  provided 
againft  bribery  and  corruption  by  this  bill  confifled 
in  an  oath  to  be  impofed  on  all  members  of  the 
Lower  Houfe,  by  which  they  muft  have  folemnly 
fworn  and  declared,  that  they  had  not  diredtly,  nor 
indiredtly,  any  penfion  during  pleafure,  or  for  any 
number  of  years,  or  any  office  in  part,  or  in  the 
whole,  held  for  them,  or  for  their  benefit,  by  any 
perfons  whatfoever  ; and  that  they  would  not  accept 
any  fuch  penfions  or  offices,  without  fignifying  the 
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fame  to  the  Houfe  within  fourteen  days  after  they  chap. 
ihould  be  received  or  accepted.  The  bill  wasvin- 
dicated  as  juft  and  neceffary  by  the  Earls  of  Win-  i73o. 
chelfea  and  Strafford,  Lord  Bathurft,  and  Lord 
Carteret,  who  had  by  this  time  joined  as  an  auxiliary 
in  the  oppofition  *. 

§ XXVI.  The  Houfe  of  Peers  proceeded  to  con-  An.  1731. 
fider  the  ftate  of  the  national  debt : they  read  a bill 
for  the  free  importation  of  wool  from  Ireland  into 
England,  which  was  fiercely  oppoled,  and  laid  afide, 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  found  policy.  They 
paffed  the  bill  for  carrying  on  proceedings  at  law  in 
the  Englifti  language  3 and  a fruitlefs  motion  was 
made  by  Lord  Bathurft  for  an  addrefs,  to  defire  his 
Majefty  would  give  directions  for  difcharging  the 
Heffian  troops  that  were  in  the  pay  of  Great-Britain. 

On  the  feventh  day  of  May  the  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, after  the  King  had  given  them  to  under- 
ftand,  that  all  apprehenfions  of  war  were  now  hap- 
pily removed,  by  a treaty  figned  at  Vienna  between 
him  and  the  Emperor.  Pie  faid  it  was  communi- 
cated to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  as  parties 
to  the  treaty  of  Seville,  the  execution  of  which  it 
principally  regarded ; and  that  it  was  likewife  fub- 
mitted  to  the  confideration  of  the  States-General. 

He  oblerved,  that  the  conditions  and  engagements 
into  which  he  had  entered  on  this  occafion  were 
Vol.  II.  K k agreeable 

* Nothing-  was  heard  within  doors  in  Parliament,  but  farcaftick 
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repartee  and  violent  declamation  between  the  two  parties,  who  did 
not  confine  their  altercation  to  thefe  debates,  but  took  the  field 
again  It  each  other  in  periodical  papers,  and  occalional  pamphlets. 

The  paper  called  the  Craftfman  had  already  rifen  into  high  reputa- 
tion all  over  England,  for  the  wit,  humour,  and  foiid  reafoning  it 
contained.  Some  of  the  belt  writers  in  the  oppofition,  including 
Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Mr-  P.  made  ufe  of  this  vehicle  to  convey 
their  animadverfion s upon  the  mimfter,  who,  on  his  fide,  employed 
the  molf  wretched  fcribblers  to  defend  his  conduct,  It  was  in  con- 
fequence  of  two  political  pamphlets,  written  in  oppofition  to  each 
other,  by  Lord  Hervey  and  Mr  P.  and  fome  recrimination  they  pro- 
duced in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, t hat  his  Lordfltip  challenged  the 
other  to  fingie  combat,  and  had  well  nigh  loft  ins  hfe  in  the  dud, 
which  was  fought  in  Hyde  Park. 
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agreeable  to  that  necefiary  concern  which  the  Britiffi 
nation  muft  always  have  for  the  fecurity  and  pre- 
fervation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe:  and 
that  this  happy  turn,  duly  improved  with  a juft  re- 
gard to  former  alliances,  yielded  a favourable  pro- 
fpett  of  feeing  the  publick  tranquillity  re-efta- 
blifhed. 

§ XXVII.  In  the  month  of  January  the  Duke  of 
Parma  died,  after  having  made  a will,  in  which  he 
declared  his  duchefs  was  three  months  advanced  in 
her  pregnancy ; entreating  the  allied  powers  of 
Europe  to  have  compaftion  upon  his  people,  and 
defer  the  execution  of  their  projedts  until  his  ccnfort 
fhould  be  delivered.  In  cafe  the  child  fhould  be  ftill 
born,  or  die  after  the  birth,  he  bequeathed  his  do- 
minions and  allodial  eftates  to  the  Infant  Don  Carlos 
of  Spain;  and  appointed  five  regents  to  govern  the 
duchy.  Notwithstanding  this  difpofition,  a body 
of  Imperial  troops  immediately  took  pofteffion  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  under  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral Stampa,  who  declared  they  fhould  condudt 
themfelves  with  all  pofiible  regularity  and  modera- 
tion, and  leave  the  adminiftration  entirely  to  the 
regents  whom  the  Duke  had  appointed.  They 
publickly  proclaimed  in  the  market-place,  that  they 
took  pofteffion  of  thefe  duchies  for  the  Infant,  Don 
Carlos  : and  that  if  the  Duchefs  Dowager  fhould  not 
be  delivered  of  a Prince,  the  faid  Infant  might  re- 
ceive the  inveftiture  from  the  Emperor  whenever  he 
would,  provided  he  fhould  come  without  an  army. 
Though  thefe  fteps  feemed  to  threaten  an  immediate 
war,  the  King  of  Great-Britain  and  the  States-Ge- 
neral  interpofed  their  mediation  fo  effectually  with 
the  court  of  Vienna,  that  the  Emperor  deftfted  from 
the  profecution  of  his  defign ; and  on  the  Sixteenth 
day  of  March  concluded  at  Vienna  a treaty  with  his 
Britannick  Majefty,  by  which  he  confented  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from  Parma  and  Placentia.  He 

agreed.  That  the  King  of  Spain  might  taken  pof- 
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ieffion  of  thefe  places  in  favour  of  his  fon  Don  Carlos,  c 
according  to  the  treaty  of  Seville.  He  likewife 
agreed.  That  the  Oftend  company,  which  had  given 
fuch  umbrage  to  the  maritime  powers,  fhould  be 
totally  diffolved,  on  condition  that  the  contracting 
powers  concerned  in  the  treaty  of  Seville  fhould 
guarantee  the  pragmatick  fanCtion,  or  fucceflion  of 
the  Auftrian  hereditary  dominions  to  the  heirs  female 
of the  Emperor,  in  cale  he  fhould  die  without  male 
iffue.  The  Dutch  minifter  redding  at  the  Imperial 
court  did  not  fubferibe  this  treaty,  becaufe,  by  the 
maxims  received  in  that  republick,  and  the  nature 
of  her  government,  he  could  not  be  veiled  with  full 
powers  fo  loon  as  it  would  have  been  neceffary: 
neverthelefs,  the  States-General  were,  by  a feparate 
article,  exprefsly  named  as  a principal  contracting 
party. 

§ XXVIII.  On  the  twenty-fecond  day  of  July 
a new  treaty  was  figned  at  Vienna  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Kings  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain, 
tending  to  confirm  the  former.  In  Auguft  a treaty 
of  union  and  defenfive  alliance  between  the  electo- 
rates of  Saxony  and  Hanover  was  executed  at  Dref- 
den.  The  court  of  Spain  expreffing  fome  doubts 
vfith  regard  to  the  pregnancy  of  the  Duchefs  of 
Parma,  floe  underwent  a formal  examination  by 
five  midwives  of  different  nations,  in  prefence  of  the 
older  Duchefs  Dowager,  feveral  ladies  of  quality, 
three  phyficians,  and  a furgeon ; and  was  declared 
with  child : neverthelefs,  after  having  kept  all  Europe 
in  fufpenfe  for  fix  months,  fhe  owned  fhe  had  been 
deceived;  and  General  Starnpa,  with  the  Imperial 
forces,  took  formal  poffeffion  of  the ' duchies  of 
Parma,  and  Placentia.  Spain  and  the  Great  Duke 
of  Tufcany  having  acceded  to  the  laft  treaty  of 
Vienna,  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  engaged  to 
equip  an  armament  that  fhould  convoy  Don  Carlos 
to  his  new  dominions.  Accordingly,  Sir  Charles 
Wager  failed  with  a ftrong  fquadron  from  Portf- 
mouth  gn  the  twenty-fixth  day  of  Auguft ; and  in 
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book  September  arrived  at  Barcelona,  where  being  joined 
^ i1'  , by  the  Spanifh  fleet  and  transports,  they  failed  to- 
1731.  gether  to  Leghorn ; from  whence  the  Admiral  re- 
turned to  England.  Don  Carlos  paffed  through 
part  of  France,  and  embarking  at  Antibes  onboard 
of  the  Spanifn  gallies,  arrived  at  Leghorn  in  De- 
cember. Then  the  Imperial  General  withdrew  his 
forces  into  the  Milanefe  3 and  the  Infant  took  pof- 
feflion  of  his  new  territories. 

§ XXIX.  During  thefe  tranfaclions  France  was 
diftrabled  by  religious  difputes,  occafloned  by  the 
bull  Unigenitus  thundered  againft  the  dohtrines  of 
Janfenius  3 a bull  which  had  produced  a fchifm  in 
the  Gallican  Church,  and  well  nigh  involved  that 
country  in  civil  war  and  confuflon.  It  was  oppofed 
by  the  Parliaments  and  lay  tribunals  of  the  kingdom  3 
but  many  bifhops,  and  the  Jefuits  in  general,  were 
its  moft  ftrenuous  aiferters.  All  the  artifices  of 
prieft-craft  were  pradtifed  on  both  Tides,  to  inflame 
the  enthufiafm,  and  manage  the  fuperftition  of  the 
people.  Pretended  miracles  were  wrought  at  the 
tomb  of  Abbe  Paris,  who  had  died  without  accept- 
ing the  bull,  confequently  was  declared  damned  by 
the  abettors  of  that  conftitution.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Jefuits  exerted  all  their  abilities  and  induftry  in 
preaching  againfl  the  Janfenifcs3  in  eftablifhing  an 
opinion  of  their  fuperior  fandtity  3 and  inlpiring  a 
fpirit  of  quietifm  among  their  votaries,  who  were 
tranfported  into  the  delirium  of  pofteftion,  illumina- 
tion and  fupernatural  converfe,  Thefe  arts  were  often 
ufed  for  the  moft  infamous  purpofes.  Female  cn- 
thufiwfts  were  wrought  up  to  fuch  a violence  of 
agitations,  that  nature  fainted  under  the  ftruggle, 
and  the  pfeudo-faint  feized  this  opportunity  of  vio- 
lating the  chaftity  of  his  penitent.  Such  was  laid  to 
be  the  cafe  of  Mademoifelle  la  Cadiere,  a young 
gentlewoman  of  Toulon,  abufed  in  this  manner  by 
the  lull  and  villainy  of:  Fere  Girard,  a noted  Jefiiit, 

wha 
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Who  underwent  a trial  before  the  Parliament  of  Aix,  c 
and  very  narrowly  efcaped  the  flake.  v 

§ XXX.  The  Parliament  of  Great-Britain  meet- 
ing on  the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  the  King  in 
his  fpeech  declared,  that  the  general  tranquillity  of 
Europe  was  reflored  and  eflablifned  by  the  laft  treaty 
of  Vienna:  and  Don  Carlos  was  actually  poflefled 
of  Parma  and  Placentia  : that  fix  thoufand  Spaniards 
were  quietly  admitted  and  quartered  in  the  duchy  of 
Tufcany,  to  fecure,  by  the  exprefs  confent  and 
agreement  of  the  Great  Duke,  the  reverfion  of  his 
dominions ; and  that  a family  convention  was  made 

* J 

between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Tufcany,  for  pre- 
ferving  mutual  peace  and  friendfhip  in  the  two 
houfes.  He  told  the  Commons,  that  the  eflimates 
for  the  fervice  of  the  current  year  would  be  confide- 
rably  lefs  than  thofe  of  former  years.  He  recom- 
mended unanimity:  he  obferved  that  his  govern- 
ment had  no  fecurity  but  what  was  equally  condu- 
cive to  their  happinefs,  and  to  the  proteftion  of  his 
people : and  their  profperity  had  no  foundation  but 
in  the  defence  and  fupport  of  his  government. 

{c  Our  fafety  (faid  he)  is  mutual,  and  our  interefls 
r<  are  infeparable.”  The  oppofition  to  the  court 
meafure  appears  to  have  been  uncommonly  fpirited 
during  the  courfe  of  this  fefiion.  The  minifter’s 
motions  v/ere  attacked  with  ail  the  artillery  of  elo- 
cution. His  principal  emifTaries  were  obliged  to 
talk  their  faculties  to  their  full  exertion,  to  puzzle 
and  perplex  where  they  could  not  demonfcrate  and 
convince,  to  mifreprefent  what  they  could  not  vin- 
dicate, and  elude  the  arguments  which  they  could 
not  refute.  In  the  Houfe  of  Commons  Lord 
Harvey,  lately  appointed  Vice  Chamberlain  of  his 
Majefty’s  houfe  hold,  made  a motion  for  an  addrefs 
of  thanks,  in  which  they  fhould  declare  their  entire 
approbation  of  the  King’s  conduct,  acknowledge 
the  blefungs  they  enjoyed  under  his  government, 
expreis  their  confidence  in  the  wifdom  of  his  coim- 
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ok  cil ; and  declare  their  readinefs  to  grant  the  neceffary 
fupplies.  This  member,  fon  to  the  Earl  of  Briftol, 

^ i was  a nobleman  of  fome  parts,  which,  however, 
were  more  fpecious  than  folid.  He  condefcended 
to  a6t  as  a fubaltern  to  the  minifter,  and  approved 
himfelf  extremely  aftive  in  forwarding  all  his  de- 
figns,  whether  as  a fecret  emiffary  or  publick  orator ; 
in  which  lafl  capacity  he  appears  to  have  been  pert, 
frivolous,  and  frothy.  This  motion  was  feconded 
by  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  and  oppofed  by  Sir  Wilfeed 
I.awfon,  Mr.  Shippeen,  Mr.  W.  Pulteney,  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  and  Mr.  Oglethorpe.  They 
did  not  argue  againft  a general  addrefs  of  thanks  ; 
but  expoled  the  abfurdity  and  bad  tendency  of 
expreffions  which  implied  a blind  approbation  of 
all  the  meafures  of  the  miniftry.  Sir  Wilfred  Law- 
fon  obferved,  that  notwithftanding  the  great  things 
we  had  done  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  the  favours 
we  had  procured  for  the  royal  family  of  that  king- 
dom, little  or  no  fatisfa£tion  had  as  yet  been  received 
for  the  injuries  our  merchants  had  fuftained  from 
that  nation.  Mr.  Pulteney  took  notice,  that  the 
nation,  by  becoming  guarantee  to  the  pragmatick 
fan&ion,  laid  itlelf  under  an  obligation  to  affift  the 
Auftrian  family  when  attacked  by  any  potentate 
whatever,  except  the  Grand  Signor : that  they  might 
be  attacked  when  it  would  be  much  againft  the 
interefl  of  the  kingdom  to  engage  itfelf  in  a war 
upon  any  foreign  account : that  it  might  one  day 
be  for  the  interefl  of  the  nation  to  join  againft  them, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  balance  of  Europe,  the 
eflablifhing  of  which  had  already  coft  England  fuch 
immenfe  fums  of  money.  Tie  infilled  upon  the 
abfurdity  of  concluding  fuch  a number  of  inconfi- 
ilent  treaties ; and  concluded  with  faying,  that  if 
affairs  abroad  were  now  happily  eftablifhed,  the 
miniffry  which  conducted  them  might  be  compared 
to  a pilot,  who,  though  there  was  a clear,  fafe,  and 

ftraight  channel  into  port,  yet  took  it  in  his  head  to 
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carry  the  {hip  a great  way  about,  through  lands, 
rocks,  and  {hallows;  who,  after  having  loll  a great 
number  of  feamen,  deftroyed  a great  deal  of  tackle 
and  rigging,  and  fubjected  the  owners  to  an  enor- 
mous expence,  at  laft  by  chance  hits  the  port,  and 
triumphs  in  his  good  conduit.  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham  fpoke  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Mr.  Oglethorpe, 
a gentleman  of  unblemifhed  character,  brave,  ge- 
nerous, and  humane,  affirmed  that  many  other 
things  related  more  nearly  to  the  honour  and  intereft 
of  the  nation  than  did  the  guarantee  of  the  pragma- 
tick  fanilion.  He  laid  he  wiffied  to  have  heard 
that  the  new  works  at  Dunkirk  had  been  entirely 
rafed  and  deftroyed : that  the  nation  had  received 
full  and  complete  fatisfailion  for  the  depredations 
committed  by  the  natives  of  Spain : that  more  care 
was  taken  in  difciplining  the  militia,  on  whofe  va- 
lour the  nation  muft  chiefly  depend  in  cafe  of  an 
invafion ; and  that  fome  regard  had  been  fhown  to 
the  opprefled  Proteftants  in  Germany.  He  ex- 
prefled  his  fatisfailion  to  find  that  the  Englifh  were 
not  fo  clofely  united  to  France  as  formerly;  for  he 
had  generally  obferved,  that  when  two  dogs  were 
in  a leaffi  together,  the  ftronger  generally  ran  away 
with  the  weaker;  and  this,  he  was  afraid,  had  been 
the  cafe  between  France  and  Great-Britain.  The 
motion  was  vigoroufly  defended  by  Mr.  Pelham, 
paymafter  of  the  forces,  and  brother  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcaftle,  a man  whofe  greateft  fault  was  his  being 
concerned  in  fupporting  the  meafures  of  a corrupt 
miniftry.  In  other  refpetls  he  -was  liberal,  candid, 
benevolent,  and  even  attached  to  the  intereft  of  his 
country,  though  egregioufly  miftaken  in  his  notions 
of  government.  On  this  occafion  he  afierted  that 
it  was  no  way  inconfiftent  with  the  honour  or  dignity 
of  that  Houfe  to  thank  his  Majefty  in  the  moil 
particular  terms  for  every  thing  he  had  been  pleafed 
to  communicate  in  his  fpeech  from  the  throne : that 
no  expreffions  of  approbation  in  the  addrefs  could 
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be  any  way  made  nfe  of  to  prevent  an  enquiry  into 
the  meafures  which  had  been  purfued,  when  the 
treaties  fhould  be  laid  before  the  Houfe.  He  faid, 
at  the  opening  of  a feffion  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  turned  towards  Great-Britain,  and  from  the 
Parliament’s  firfi  refolve3  all  the  neighbouring  pow- 
ers judged  of  the  unanimity  that  would  enfue  be- 
tween his  Majefiy  and  the  reprefentatives  of  his 
people : that  their  appearing  jealous  or  diffident  of 
his  Majefiy’s  conduct  would  weaken  his  influence 
upon  the  councils  of  foreign  States  and  potentates, 
and  perhaps  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  redbify  any 
falfe  ftep  that  might  have  been  made  by  his  mini- 
fiers.  His  arguments  were  reinforced  by  a long 
fpeech  from  Mr.  H.  Walpole.  The  quefiion  was 
put,  the  motion  carried,  and  the  addrels  prelented. 

§ XXXI.  The  next  fubjedt  of  debate  was  the 
number  of  land-forces.  When  the  fupply  fell  under 
confideration,  Sir  W.  Strickland,  fecretary  of  war, 
moved  that  the  fame  number  which  had  been  main- 
tained in  the  preceding  year  fhould  be  continued  in- 
pay.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Morpeth  having 
demonftrated  the  danger  to  which  the  liberties  of 
the  nation  might  be  expofed,  by  maintaining  a nu- 
merous Handing  army  in  time  of  peace,  made  a 
motion  that  the  number  fhould  be  reduced  to  twelve 
thoufand.  A warm  debate  enfuing,  was  managed- 
in  favour  of  the  firfi  motion  by  Lord  Hervey,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Pelham,  and 
Sir  Philip  Yorke,  attorney-general.  This  gentle- 
man was  counted  a better  lawyer  than  a politician, 
and  fhone  more  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar  than  as 
an  orator  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  1 he  fall 
partifan  of  the  miniftry  was  Sir  W illiam  Yonge, 
one  of  the  Lords  Commiffioners  of  the  Treafury  j 
a man  who  rendered  himfelf  ferviceable  and  ne- 
cefiary,  by  Hooping  to  all  compliance,  running 
upon  every  feent,  and  haranguing  on  every  fubjedt 

with  an  even,  uninterrupted,  tedious  flow  of  dull 
r declamation. 
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declamation,  compofed  of  affiertions  without  vera-  c 
city,  conclufions  from  falfe  premifes,  words  without  ^ 
meaning,  and  language  without  propriety.  Lord 
Morpeth’s  motion  was  efpoufed  by  Mr.  Watkin 
Williams  Wynne,  a gentleman  of  an  ancient  family 
and  opulent  fortune  in  Wales,  brave,  open,  hofpi- 
table,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  ancient  conftitu- 
tion  and  hierarchy : he  was  fupported  by  Mr.  W al- 
ter Plumer,  who  fpoke  with  weight,  precifion,  and 
feverity,  by  Sir  W.  Wyndham,  Mr.  Shippen,  Mr. 
W.  Pulteney,  and  Mr.  Bagnard.  The  courtiers 
argued,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  maintain  fuch  a 
number  of  land  forces  as  might  defeat  the  defigns  of 
malcontents,  fecure  the  interior  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom,  defend  it  from  external  aiTaults,  over- 
awe its  neighbours,  and  enable  it  to  take  vigorous 
meafures  in  cafe  the  peace  of  Europe  fhould  be  re- 
embroiled. They  affirmed,  the  fcience  of  war  was 
fo  much  altered,  and  required  fuch  attention,  that 
no  dependence  was  to  be  placed  upon  a militia : 
that  all  nations  were  obliged  to  maintain  ftanding 
armies,  for  their  lecurity  againft  the  encroachments 
of  neighbouring  powers : that  the  number  of  troops 
in  Great-Britain  was  too  inconfiderable  to  excite  the 
jealoufy  of  the  people,  even  under  an  ambitious 
Monarch  : that  his  Majefty  never  entertained  the 
lead  thought  of  infringing  the  liberties  of  his  fob- 
iedls : that  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  the  officers, 
among  whom  were  many  gentlemen  of  family  and 
fortune,  would  ever  concur  in  a defign  to  enflave  their 
country;  and  that  the  forces  now  in  pay  could  not  be 
properly  deemed  a ftanding  army,  inafmuch  as  they 
were  voted  and  maintained  from  year  to  year  by  the 
Parliament,  which  was  thereprefentative  of  the  people. 
To  thefe  arguments  the  members  in  the  opposition 
replied,  that  a ftanding  force  in  time  of  peace  was 
tmconftitutional,  and  had  been  always  thought  dan- 
gerous ; that  a militia  was  as  capable  of  difcipline 
as  a ftanding  army,  and  would  have  more  incentives 
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book  to  courage  and  perfeverance : that  the  civil  magi- 
11  • (Irate  was  able  to  prefer  ve  the  peace  of  the  country: 

i73U  that  the  number  of  the  malcontents  was  altogether 
contemptible,  though  it  might  be  confiderably  aug- 
mented by  maintaining  a (landing  army,  and  other 
fuch  arbitrary  meafures : that  other  nations  had  been 
enflaved  by  (landing  armies ; and  howlbever  they 
might  find  themfelves  necefiitated  to  depend  upon 
a military  force  for  fecurity  againd  encroaching 
neighbours,  the  cafe  was  very  different  with  regard 
to  Great  Britain,  for  the  defence  of  which  nature  had 
provided  in  a peculiar  manner  : that  this  provifion 
was  (Irengthened  and  improved  by  a numerous  navy, 
which  fecured  her  the  dominion  of  the  fea  ; and,  if 
properly  dilpofed,  would  render  all  invafion  imprac- 
ticable, or  at  lead  ineffectual  : that  the  land  army  of 
Great-Rritain,  though  diffident  to  endanger  the 
liberties  of  an  unarmed  people,  could  not  poffibly 
fecure  fuch  an  extent  of  coaft,  and  therefore  could 
be  of  very  little  fervice  in  preventing  an  invafion : 
that  though  they  had  all  imaginable  confidence  in 
his  Majefty’s  regard  for  the  liberty  of  his  fubjedts, 
they  could  not  help  apprehending,  that  fhould  a 
(landing  army  become  part  of  the  conflitution,  ano- 
ther Prince  of  more  dangerous  talents,  and  more 
fatal  defigns,  might  arife,  and  employ  it  for  the 
word  purpofes  of  ambition  : that  though  many  offi- 
cers were  gentlemen  of  honour  and  probity,  thefe 
might  be  eafily  difcarded,  and  the  army  gradually 
moulded  into  a quite  different  temper.  By  thefe 
means,  praclifed  in  former  times,  an  army  had 
been  new  modelled  to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  turn- 
ed their  fwords  againd  the  Parliament,  for  whole 
defence  they  had  been  railed,  and  dedroyed  the 
conditution  both  in  Church  and  State  : that  with 
refpeft  to  its  being  wholly  dependent  on  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  people  of  England  would  have  reafon  to 
complain  of  the  fame  hardfhip,  whether  a (landing 

army  fhould  be  declared  at  once  indifpenfible,  or 
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regularly  voted  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  chap, 
direction  of  the  miniflry  : that  the  fan&ion  of  the  IV* 
legiflature  granted  to  meafures  which  in  themfelves  1 T^TT** 
are  unconHitutional,  burthenfome,  odious,  and  re- 
pugnant to  the  genius  of  the  nation,  indeed  of 
yielding  confolation,  would  ferve  only  to  demon- 
Hrate,  that  the  mold  effectual  method  of  forging  the 
chains  of  national  flavery,  would  be  that  of  mini- 
fterial  influence  operating  upon  a venal  Parliament. 

Such  were  the  reafons  urged  again!!  a Handing  army, 
of  what  number  foever  it  might  be  compofed  j but 
the  expediency  of  reducing  the  number  from  about 
eighteen  thouland  to  twelve  thoufand,  was  infilled 
upon  as  the  natural  confequence  of  his  Majefty’s 
declaration,  by  which  they  were  given  to  underhand 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  was  eftablifhed ; and  that 
he  had  nothing  fo  much  at  heart  as  the  eafe  and  pro- 
fperity  of  his  people.  It  was  fuggefted,  that  if  eigh- 
teen thoufand  men  were  fufficient  on  the  fuppofed 
eve  of  a general  war  in  Europe,  it  was  furely  rea- 
fonable  to  think  that  a lefs  number  would  fuffice 
when  peace  was  perfectly  re-eflablifhed.  Whatever 
effedt  thefe  reafons  had  upon  the  body  of  the  nation, 
they  made  no  converts  in  the  Houfe,  where  the 
majority  refolved  that  the  Handing  army  fliould  be 
maintained  without  reduction.  Mr.  Plumer  com- 
plained, that  the  country  was  opprefled  by  an  arbi- 
trary method  of  quartering  foldiers,  in  an  undue 
proportion,  upon  thole  publicans  who  refufed  to  vote 
in  elections  according  to  the  dire&ion  of  the  mini- 
Hry.  Mr.  Pulteney  aflerted,  that  the  money  railed 
for  the  fubfiflence  of  eighteen  thoufand  men  in  Eng- 
land, would  maintain  lixty  thoufand  French  or 
Germans,  or  the  fame  number  of  almoH  any  other 
people  on  the  Continent.  Sir  William  Wyndham 
declared,  that  eighteen  thoufand  of  the  Englifh 
troops  in  the  late  war  were  maintained  on  lefs  than 
two-thirds  of  the  fum  now  demanded  for  the  like 

number : 
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book  number : but  no  regard  was  paid  to  thefe  allege 
IL  tions. 

§ XXXII.  The  next  object  of  importance  that 
attra&ed  the  notice  of  the  Houfe;  was  the  Rate  of 
the  Charitable  Corporation.  This  company  was  firft 
erebted  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
feven.  Their  profeffed  intention  was  to  lend  money 
at  legal  intereR  to  the  poor5  upon  fmall  pledges ; 
and  to  perfons  of  better  rank  upon  an  indubitable 
fecurity  of  goods  impawned.  Their  capital  was  at 
firft  limited  to  thirty  thoufand  pounds ; but,  by  li- 
cenfes  from  the  Crown,  they  increafed  it  to  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  though  their  charter  was 
never  confirmed  by  a£t  of  Parliament.  In  the  month 
of  Oftober,  George  Robinfon,  Efquire,  member 
for  Marlow,  the  cafhier,  and  John  Thompfon, 
warehoufe-keeper  of  the  corporation,  difappeared  in 
one  day.  The  proprietors,  alarmed  at  this  inci- 
dent, held  feveral  general  courts,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  infpect  the  (late  of  their  affairs.  They 
reported,  that  for  a capital  of  above  five  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  no  equivalent  was  found  ; inafmuch 
as  their  effedls  did  not  amount  to  the  value  of  thirty 
thoufand,  the  remainder  having  been  embezzled  by 
means  which  they  could  not  difcover.  T'he  pro- 
prietors, in  a petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
reprefented,  that  by  the  moft  notorious  breach  of 
trull  in  feveral  perfons  to  whom  the  care  and  ma- 
nagement of  their  affairs  were  committed,  the  cor- 
poration had  been  defrauded  of  the  greateft  part  of 
their  capital ; and  that  many  of  the  petitioners  were 
reduced  to  the  utmoft  degree  of  mifery  and  diftrefs : 
they,  therefore,  prayed,  that  as  they  were  unable  to 
detedt  the  combinations  of  thofe  who  had  ruined 
them,  or  to  bring  the  delinquents  tojuftice,  without 
the  aid  of  the  power  and  authority  of  Parliament, 
the  Houfe  would  vouchfafe  to  enquire  into  the  date 
of  the  corporation,  and  the  conduct  of  their  mana- 
gers i and  give  fuch  relief  to  the  petitioners  as  to  the 

Houfe 
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Houfe  fhould  feem  meet.  The  petition  was  gra-  chap. 

cioufly  received,  and  a fecret  committee  appointed  IV* f 

to  proceed  on  the  enquiry.  They  foon  difcovered  a 
moft  iniquitous  fcene  of  fraud,  which  had  been  abted 
by  Robinfon  and  Thompfon,  in  concert  with  fome 
of  the  direbtors,  for  embezzling  the  capital,  and 
cheating  the  proprietors.  Manyperfons  of  rank  and 
quality  were  concerned  in  this  infamous  confpiracy ; 
fome  of  the  firft  charabters  in  the  nation  did  not 
efcape  fufpicion  and  cenfure.  Sir  Robert  Sutton 
and  Sir  Archibald  Grant  were  expelled  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  as  having  had  a confiderable  fhare  in 
thofe  fraudulent  practices : a bill  was  brought  in,  to 
reftrain  them  and  other  delinquents  from  leaving  the 
kingdom,  or  alienating  their  effebts.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  committee  received  a letter  from  Signor 
John  Angelo  Belloni,  an  eminent  banker  at  Rome, 
giving  them  to  underftand,  that  Thompfon  was  fe- 
cured  in  that  city,  with  all  his  papers,  and  confined 
to  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo  ; and  that  the  papers  were 
tranfmitted  to  his  correfpondent  at  Paris,  who  would 
deliver  them  up,  on  certain  conditions  llipulated  in 
favour  of  the  prifoner.  This  letter  was  confidered 
as  an  artifice  to  infinuate  a favourable  opinion  of 
the  Pretender,  as  .if  he  had  taken  meafures  for  Se- 
curing Thompfon,  from  his  zeal  for  juflice,  and 
affebtion  to  the  Englifh  people.  On  this  fuppofi- 
tion,  the  propofals  were  rejected  with  difdain  and 
both  Houfes  concurred  in  an  order  that  the  letter 
fhould  be  burned  at  the  Royal-Exchange,  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman.  The  Lower  Houfe 
refolved,  that  it  was  an  infolent  and  audacious  libel, 
abfurd  and  contradictory  ; that  the  whole  tranfabtion 
was  a fcandalous  artifice,  calculated  to  delude  the 
unhappy,  and  to  difguife  and  conceal  the  wicked 
practices  of  the  profeffed  enemies  to  his  Majefty’s 
perfon,  crown,  and  dignity. 

§ XXXIII.  No  motion,  during  this  feffion,  pro- 
duced fuch  a warm  conteft  as  did  that  of  Sir  Robert 

W alpole. 
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book  Walpole,  when,  after  a long  preamble,  he  propofed 

v _1L  that  the  duties  on  fait,  which  about  two  years  be- 
373i.  fore  had  been  abolifhed,  fhould  now  be  revived,  and 
granted  to  his  Majedy,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  for 
the  term  of  three  years.  In  order  to  fweeten  this 
propofal,  he  declared  that  the  land-tax  for  the  en- 
fumg  year  fhould  be  reduced  to  one  .{lulling  in  the 
pound.  All  the  members  of  the  country  party  were 
immediately  in  commotion.  They  exprefied  their 
furprize  at  the  groffnefs  of  the  impofition.  They 
obferved,  that  two  years  had  fcarce  elapfed  fince  the 
King,  in  a fpeech  from  the  throne,  had  exhorted 
them  to  abolifh  fome  of  the  taxes  that  were  the  mod 
burthenfome  to  the  poor:  the  Houfe  was  then  of 
opinion,  that  the  tax  upon  fait  was  the  mod  bur- 
thenfome,  and  the  mod  pernicious  to  the  trade  of 
the  kingdom,  of  all  the  impodtions  to  which  the 
poor  were  fubjedted,  and  therefore  it  was  taken  off : 
but  that  no  good  reafon  could  be  produced  for  al- 
tering their  opinion  fo  fuddenly,  and  refolving  to 
grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  in  order  to  eafe  a few 
rich  men  of  the  landed  intered.  They  affirmed, 
that  the  mod  general  taxes  are  not  always  the  lead 
burthenfome  : that  after  a nation  is  obliged  to  ex- 
tend their  taxes  farther  than  the  luxuries  of  their 
country,  thofe  taxes  that  can  be  railed  with  the  lead 
charge  to  the  publick,  are  the  mod  convenient  and 
eafied  to  the  people : but  they  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  taxing  thofe  things  which  are  neceffiary  for 
the  fubfidence  of  the  poor.  The  price  of  all  necef- 
faries  being  thus  enhanced,  the  wages  of  the  tradcf- 
man  and  manufadturer  mud  be  increafed  ■,  and  where 
thefe  are  high  the  manufadturers  v/ill  be  underfold  by 
thofe  of  cheaper  countries.  The  trade  mud  of  con- 
fequence  be  ruined ; and  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that 
the  landed  gentleman  would  choofe  to  fave  a dril- 
ling in  the  pound  from  the  land-tax,  by  means  of 
an  expedient  that  would  ruin  the  manufadtures  of 

his  country,  and  decreafe  the  value  of  his  own  for- 
a tune. 
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tune.  They  alledged,  that  the  falt-tax  particularly 
affedted  the  poor,  who  could  not  afford  to  eat  frefh 
provifions  ; and  that,  as  it  formerly  occafioned  mur- 
murs and  difcontents  among  the  lower  clafs  of  peo- 
ple, the  revival  of  it  would,  in  all  probability,  exaf- 
perate  them  into  open  fedition.  They  obferved, 
that  while  it  was  exacted  in  England,  a great  num- 
ber of  merchants  fent  their  fhips  to  Ireland,  to  be 
victualled  for  their  refpedtive  voyages  : that,  fince  it 
had  been  abolifhed,  many  experiments  had  been 
iuccelsfully  tried  with  fait  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  which  would  be  entirely  defeated  by  the 
revival  of  this  impofition.  They  fuggefled,  that  the 
land-tax  was  raifed  at  a very  fmall  expence,  and 
fubjedt  to  no  fraud,  whereas  that  upon  fait  would 
employ  a great  number  of  additional  officers  in  the 
revenue,  wholly  depending  upon  the  miniftry,  whofe 
influence  in  elections  they  would  proportionably  in- 
creafe.  They  even  hinted,  that  this  confideration 
was  one  powerful  motive  for  propoflng  the  revival 
of  an  odious  tax,  which  was  in  effeflt  an  excife,  and 
would  be  deemed  a ftep  towards  a general  excife 
upon  all  forts  of  provifions.  Finally,  they  demon- 
ftrated  that  the  falt-tax  introduced  numberlefs  frauds 
and  perjuries  in  different  articles  of  traffick.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  endeavoured  to  obviate  all  thefe 
objections  in  a long  fpeech,  which  was  minutely 
anlwered  and  refuted  in  every  article  by  Mr.  Pulte- 
ney.  Neverthelefs,  the  queftion  being  put,  the 
minifter’s  motion  was  carried  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  duty  revived:  yet,  before  the  bill  paffed, 
divers  motions  were  made,  and  additional  claufes 
propofed  by  the  members  in  the  oppofition.  New 
debates  were  raifed  on  every  new  objection,  and  the 
courtiers  were  obliged  to  difpute  their  ground  by 
inches. 

§ XXXIV.  The  penfion  bill  was  revived,  and 
lor  the  third  time  rejected  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 
A bill  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fugar  colonies 

paffed 
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K pafTecl  through  the  Lower  Houfe  with  great  difficulty* 
but  was  loft  among  the  Peers : another,  for  the  bet- 
ter fecuring  the  freedom  of  Parliaments,  by  further 
qualifying  members  to  fit  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  thrown  out  upon  the 
queftion.  A committee  had  been  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  a fale  of  the  eflate  which  had  belonged  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Derwentwater.  It  appeared  by  the 
report,  that  the  fale  had  been  fraudulent : a bill 
was  prepared  to  make  it  void:  Dennis  Bond, 
Efquire,  and  Serjeant  Birch,  Commiffioners  for  the 
fale  of  the  forfeited  eftates,  were  declared  guilty  of 
notorious  breach  of  trull,  and  expelled  the  Houfe, 
of  which  they  were  members  : George  Robinfon, 
Efquire,  underwent  the  fame  fentence,  on  account 
of  the  part  he  adted  in  the  Charitable  Corporation, 
as  he  and  Thompfon  had  neglected  to  furrender 
themfelves,  according  to  the  terms  of  a bill  which 
had  palled  for  that  purpoie.  During  this  feffion, 
five  members  of  Parliament  were  expelled  for  the 
moll  fordid  a£ts  of  knavery:  a lure  fign  of  national 
degeneracy  and  dishonour.  All  the  fupplies  were 
granted,  and,  among  other  articles,  the  ium  of  two- 
and-twenty  thonfand  fix  hundred  ninety-four  pounds, 
ieven  Ihillings,  and  lixpence,  for  the  agio  or  diffe- 
rence of  the  lubfidies  payable  to  the  Crown  of  Den- 
mark, in  purfuance  of  the  treaty  fubfilling  between 
the  late  King  and  that  Monarch  ; but  this  was  not 
obtained  without  a violent  difpute.  Mr.  Pulteney, 
who  bore  a confiderable  ffiare  in  ail  thefe  debates, 
became  in  a little  time  fo  remarkable  as  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  a very  particular  mark  of  his  Majelly’s 
difpleafure.  The  King,  on  the  firfb  day  of  July, 
called  for  the  council-book,  and  with  his  own  hand 
ffruck  the  name  of  William  Pulteney,  Efquire,  out 
of  the  lill  of  privy  counfellors : his  Majelly  further 
ordered  him  to  be  put  out  ol  all  the  commiffions  of 
the  peace.  The  feveral  Lord-Lieutenants,  from 
whom  he  had  received  deputations,  were  com- 
manded 
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manded  to  revoke  them  ; and  the  Lord-Chancellor  C H A P. 
and  Secretaries  of  State  were  directed  to  give  the 
neceffary  orders  for  that  purpofe. 

§ XXXV.  Nor  did  the  Houfe  of  Peers  tamely 
and  unanimoufly  fubmit  to  the  meafures  of  the  mi- 
nillry.  The  penfion-bill  being  read,  was  again  re- 
ceded, and  a proteft  entered.  A debate  arofe  about 
the  number  of  (landing  forces ; and  the  Earl  of 
Chefterfield  argued  for  the  court  motion.  The 
Earl  of  Oxford  moved,  that  they  might  be  reduced 
to  twelve  thoufand  effective  men.  The  Earl  of 
Wincheliea  obferved,  that  a (landing  army  rendered 
Minifters  of  State  more  daring  than  otherwife  they 
would  be,  in  contriving  and  executing  projects 
that  were  grievous  to  the  people ; fchemes  that  ne- 
ver could  enter  into  the  heads  of  any  but  thofe  who 
were  drunk  with  excefs  of  power.  The  Marquis  of 
Tweedale,  in  reafoning  againft  fuch  a number  as 
the  miniftry  propofed,  took  occafion  to  obferve, 
that  not  one  fnilling  of  the  forfeited  eftates  was  ever 
applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  publick : he  likewife  took 
notice,  that  the  eighteen  thouland  men,  demanded 
as  a (landing  force,  were  modelled  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, that  they  might  be  fpeedily  augmented  to  forty 
thoufand  men  on  any  emergency.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle  endeavoured  to  demonftrate  the  danger  of 
depending  for  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom  upon  an 
undifciplined  militia,  a fleet,  or  an  army  of  auxili- 
aries. Then  he  reprefented  the  neceflity  of  having 
recourfe  to  a regular  army  in  cafe  of  invaflon  ; and, 
after  all,  acknowledged,  that  the  number  propofed 
was  no  way  fufficient  for  that  purpofe.  All  his 
arguments  were  anfwered  and  refuted  in  an  excellent 
Ipeech  by  Lord  Carteret  : neverthelefs,  viblory  de- 
clared for  the  minifter.  The  Parliament  having 
granted  every  branch  of  the  fupply,  towards  the 
payment  of  which  they  borrowed  a fum  from  the 
(inking  fund,  and  pafled  divers  other  a6ls  for  the 
encouragement  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  the 
Vql.  II.  L 1 King, 
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book  King,  on  the  firft  day  of  June,  gave  the  royal  affent 
n*  to  the  bills  that  were  prepared,  and  clofed  the  feffion, 
Atuyjyi.  after  having  informed  both  Houles  that  the  States* 
General  had  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna : that 
he  had  determined  to  vifit  his  German  dominions, 
and  to  leave  the  Queen  Regent  in  his  abfence.  He 
accordingly  fet  out  for  Hanover  in  the  beginning  of 
June.  By  this  time  the  pragmatick  fan&ion  was 
confirmed  by  the  Diet  of  the  empire,,  though  not 
without  a formal  proteft  by  the  Electors  Palatine, 
Bavaria,  and  Saxony* 
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^ I.  Remarkable  inftance  of  Juki de. 

the  Continent . § III,  Meeting  of  the  Parliament. 

§ IV.  Addrefs  to  the  King  touching  the  Spdnifh  de- 
predations. § V . The  Excife  fcheme  propofed  by  Sir 
R.  Walpole.  § VI.  Opposition  to  the  fcheme . 
§ VII.  Bill  for  a dower  to  the  Princefs  Royal . 
$ VIII.  Rebate  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  concerning  the 
e fates  of  the  late  Directors  of  the  South-Sea  Company . 
§ IX.  Rouble  eledlion  of  a King  in  Poland.  § X.  The 
Kings  of  France , Spain , and  Sardinia  join  againft  the 
Emperor.  § XI.  Ehe  Prince  of  Orange  arrives  in 
England.  § XII.  Altercation  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. § XIII.  Rebate  about  the  removal  of  the 
Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Vij 'count  Cobh  am  from  their 
refpebtive  regiments.  % XIV.  Motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  feptennial  a 51.  § XV.  Conclufion  of  a re- 

markable fpeech  by  Sir  IV.  Wyndham.  § XVI.  Mcf- 
fage  from  the  King  for  powers  to  augment  the  forces 
in  the  intervals  between  the  two  Parliaments. 
§ XVII.  Oppofition  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers.  Parlia- 
ment diffolved.  § XVIII.  Rantzick  befieged  by  the 
Ruffians.  § XIX.  Philipfburgh  taken  by  the  French. 
Don  Caj'los  takes  p off effion  of  Naples.  § XX.  Battle 
of  Parma.  § XXL  Ehe  Imperialifts  are  again 
worfted  at  Guaftalla.  An  edidi  in  France  compelling 
the  Britifh  fubjecls  in  that  kingdom  to  inlift  in  the 
French  army.  % XXII.  New  Parliament  in  Great - 
Britain.  § XXIII.  Rebate  on  a fubjidy  to  Den- 
mark. § XXIV.  Petition  of  fome  Scottijh  noble- 
men to  the  Houfe  of  Peers.  § XXV.  Bill  explaining 
an  act  of  the  Scott  if)  Parliament  touching  wronguous 
imprifonment . § XXVI.  MiJ’underftanding  between- 

the  Courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Sir  John  Norris 
fails  with  a Jirong  fquadron  to  Lifbon.  § XXV IL 
Preliminaries  figned  by  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 

L 1 2 France . 
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France.  § XXVIII.  Proceedings  in  Parliament . 
% XXIX.  Bill  for  preventing  the  retail  of  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors.  Another  for  the  relief  of  Quakers 
in  the  article  of  tithes.  § XXX.  Mortmain  all. 
§.  XXXI.  Remarkable  riot  at  Edinburgh. 
§ XXXII.  Rupture  between  the  Czarina  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  § XXXIII.  Phefeffion  of  Parlia- 
ment opened  by  commiffion.  % XXXIV.  Motion  in 
both  Eloufes  for  a fettlement  on  the  Prince  of  Wales . 
§ XXXV  . Pierce  debate  on  this fubjedf.  § XXXVI. 
Scheme  by  Sir  J.  Barnard  for  reducing  the  inter  eft 
of  the  national  debt.  § XXXVII.  Bill  againft  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.  § XXXVIII.  Play-houfe  bilk 

B o o k §.  I.  rT^  H E mod  remarkable  incident  that  dif- 
11  • X tinguifhed  this  year  in  England  was  a 

very  uncommon  inftance  of  Suicide ; an  a£t  of  defpair 
fo  frequent  among  the  Englifh,  that  in  other  coun- 
tries it  is  objected  to  them  as  a national  reproach. 
Though  it  may  be  generally  termed  the  effect  of 
lunacy  proceeding  from  natural  caufes  operating  on 
the  human  body,  in  fome  few  inftances  it  leems  to 
have  been  the  refult  of  cool  deliberation.  Richard 
Smith,  a bookbinder,  and  priloner  for  debt  within 
the  liberties  of  the  King’s-Bench,  perfuaded  his  wife 
to  follow  his  example  in  making  away  with  herfelf, 
after  they  had  murthered  their  little  infant.  This 
wretched  pair  were  in  the  month  of  April  found 
hanging  in  their  bed-chamber,  at  about  a yard’s 
diftance  from  each  other;  and  in  a leparate  apart- 
ment the  child  lay  dead  in  a cradle.  They  left  two 
papers  enclofed  in  a fhort  letter  to  their  landlord, 
whofe  k-indnefs  they  implored  in  favour  of  their  dog 
and  cat.  They  even  left  money  to  pay  the  porter 
who  fhould  carry  the  enclofed  papers  to  the  perfon 
for  whom  they  were  addreffed.  In  one  of  thele  the 
hufband  thanked  that  perfon  for  the  marks  of  friend- 
fbip  he  had  received  at  his  hands;  and  complained 

of  the  ill  offices  he  had  undergone  from  a different 

quarter. 
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quarter.  The  other  paper,  fubfcribed  by  the  huf- 
band  and  wife,  contained  die  reafons  which  induced 
them  to  ad  fuch  a tragedy  on  themfelves  and  their 
offspring.  This  letter  was  altogether  furprizing  for 
the  calm  refolution,  the  good  humour,  and  the 
propriety  with  which  it  was  writen.  They  declared, 
that  they  withdrew  themfelves  from  poverty  and 
rags ; evils  that,  through  a train  of  unlucky  acci- 
dents, were  become  inevitable.  T hey  appealed  to 
their  neighbours  for  the  induftry  with  which  they 
had  endeavoured  to  earn  a livelihood.  They  jolli- 
fied the  murther  of  their  child,  by  faying,  it  was 
lets  cruelty  to  take  her  with  them,  than  to  leave  her 
friendlefs  in  the  world,  expofcd  to  ignorance  ami 
mifery.  They  profefled  their  belief  and  confidence 
in  an  Almighty  God,  the  fountain  of  goodnels  and 
beneficence,  who  could  not  poffibly  take  delight  in 
the  mifery  of  his  creatures : they,  therefore,  refigned 
up  their  lives  to  him  without  any  terrible  apprehen- 
fions ; fubmitting  themfelves  to  thole  ways  which, 
in  his  goodnels,  he  fhould  appoint  after  death.  Thefe 
unfortunate  fuicides  had  been  always  induffrious  and 
frugal,  invincibly  honeft,  and  remarkable  for  conju- 
gal affection. 

§ II.  Truftees  having  been  appointed  by  charter 
to  Superintend  a new  fettlement  in  Georgia,  fituated 
to  the  fouthward  of  Carolina  in  America,  Mr.  Ogle- 
thorpe, as  general,  and  governor  of  the  province, 
embarked  at  Gravelend,  with  a number  of  poor 
families,  to  plant  that  colony.  The  King  of  Spain 
having  equipped  a very  powerful  armament,  the  fleet 
failed  on  the  fourth  day  of  June  from  the  road  of 
Alicant,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  de  Mon- 
temar,  and  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oran,  where  a confiderable  body 
of  troops  was  landed  without  much  oppofition.  Next 
day,  however,  they  were  attacked  by  a numerous 
army  of  Moors,  over  whom  they  obtained  a com- 
plete victory.  The  Bey  or  Governor  of  Oran  im- 

L 1 3 mediately 
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mediately  retired  with  his  garrifon,  and  the  Spa- 
niards took  poffedion  of  the  place,  from  which  they 
had  been  driven  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hunr 
dred  and  eight.  The  "drong  fort  of  Mazalaquivir 
was  likewife  furrendered  to  the  viftors  at  the  fird 
fummonsj  fo  that  this  expedition  anfwered  all  the 
views  with  which  it  had  been  projected.  Victor 
Amadaeus,  the  abdicated  King  of  Sardinia,  having, 
at  the  irrigation  of  his  wife,  engaged  in  fome  in- 
trigues, in  order  to  re-afeend  the  throne,  his  fan, 
the  reigning  King,  ordered  his  perfon  to  be  leized 
at  Montcalier,  and  conveyed  to  Rivoli,  under  a 
drong  eicort.  His  wife,  the  Marchionefs  de  Spigno, 
was  conducted  to  Seva.  The  old  King’s  confeffori 
his  phyfician,  and  eight-and-forty  perfons  of  dil- 
tin&ion  were  impriloned.  The  citadel  of  Turin 
was  fecured  with  a flrong  garrifon;  and  new  indruc- 
tions  were  given  to  the  governor  and  fenate  of 
Chamberri.  The  difpute  which  had  long  fubfided 
between  the  King  of  PruiTia  and  the  young  Prince 
of  Orange,  touching  the  fucceiTion  to  the  edates 
poffeffed  by  King  William  III.  as  head  of  theHoufe 
of  Orange,  was  at  lad  accommodated  by  a formal 
treaty  figned  at  Berlin  and  Dieren.  The  Dutch 
were  greatly  alarmed  about  this  time  with  an  appre- 
henfion  of  being  overwhelmed  by  an  inundation, 
occafioned  by  worms,  which  were  faid  to  have  con  - 
fumed  the  piles  and  timber-work  that  fupported  their 
dykes.  They  prayed  and  faded  with  uncommon 
zeal,  in  terror  of  this  calamity,  which  they  did  not 
know  how  to  avert  in  any  other  manner.  At  length, 
they  were  delivered  from  their  fears  by  a hard  trod, 
which  effectually  dedroyed  thofe  dangerous  animals. 
About  this  tirne,  Mr,  Dieden,  Plenipotentiary  from 
{he  Elector  of  Henover,  received,  in  the  name  of 
his  mader,  the  inveftiture  of  Bremen  and  Verden 
from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor. 

§ III.  The  hidqry  of  England  at  this  period  can- 
not be  very  interesting,  as  it  chiefly  confids  in  an 

annual 
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annual  -revolution  of  debates  in  Parliament.  De-  chap. 
bates,  in  which  the  fame  arguments  perpetually  re-  v* 
cur  on  the  fame  fubjedts.  When  the  feffion  was  I7^# 
opened  on  the  fixteenth  day  of  January,  the  King 
declared,  that  the  fituation  of  affairs  both  at  home 
and  abroad  rendered  it  unneceffary  for  him  to  lay 
before  the  two  Houles  any  other  reafons  for  calling 
them  together,  but  the  ordinary  difpatch  of  the 
publick  bufmels,  and  his  defire  of  receiving  their 
advice  in  fuch  affairs  as  fhould  require  the  care  and 
confideration  of  Parliament.  The  motion  made  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  for  an  addrefs  of  thanks 
implied,  that  they  fhould  exprefs  their  fatisfadlion  at 
the  prefent  lituation  of  affairs  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  motion  w7as  carried,  notwithftanding 
the  oppofition  of  thole  who  obferved,  that  the  nation 
had  very  little  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  the  prefent 
pofture  of  affairs;  that  the  French  were  employed 
in  fortifying  and  reftoring  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk, 
contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  moft  folemn  treaties  : 
that  the  Britilh  merchants  had  received  no  redrefs 
for  the  depredations  committed  by  the  Spaniards : 
that  the  commerce  of  England  daily  decreafed:  that 
no  fort  of  trade  throve  but  the  traffick  of  Change- 
Alley,  where  the  moft  abominable  frauds  were  prac- 
iifed ; and  that  every  feftion  of  Parliament  opened  a 
new  icene  of  villainy  and  impolition. 

§ IV.  The  penfton  bill  was  once  more  revived, 
and  loft  again  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers.  All  the  rea- 
fons formerly  advanced  againft  a Handing  army  were 
now  repeated ; and  a redudtion  of  the  number  in- 
filled upon  with  fuch  warmth,  that  the  minifterial 
party  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  old  phan- 
tom of  the  Pretender.  Sir  Archer  Croft  faid  a 
continuation  of  the  fame  number  of  forces  was  the 
more  neceffary,  becaufe,  to  his  knowledge.  Popery 
was  increafing  very  fall  in  the  country;  for,  in  one 
oarilh  which  he  knew,  there  were  feven  popifh. 
priefts ; and  that  the  danger  from  the  Pretender  was 
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3.0  0 K.  the  more  to  be  feared,  becaufe  they  did  not  know 
but  he  was  then  breeding  his  fon  a Proteftant.  Sir 
1731,  Robert  Walpole  obferved,  that  a reduction  of  the 
army  was  the  chief  thing  wifhed  for  and  defired  by 
all  the  Jacobites  in  the  kingdom  ; that  no  reduction 
had  ever  been  made  but  what  gave  frelh  hopes  to 
that  party,  and  encouraged  them  to  raife  tumults 
againft  the  government;  and  he  did  not  doubt  but 
that,  if  they  fhould  refolve  to  reduce  any  part  of  the 
army,  there  would  be  poft-horfes  employed  that  very 
night  to  carry  the  good  news  beyond  fea  to  the  Pre- 
tender. L|is  brother  Horatio  added,  that  the  num- 
ber of  troops  then  propofed  was  abfojutely  necdfary 
to  fupport  his  Majefty’s  government,  and  would  be 
neceflary  as  long  as  the  nation  enjoyed  the  happi- 
nefs  of  having  the  prelent  illuftrious  family  on  the 
throne.  The  futility,  the  felf- contradiction,  and  the 
ridiculous  abfurdity  of  thefe  fuggeltions  were  pro- 
perly expofed : neverthelefs,  the  army  was  voted 
without  any  reduction.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawfon  having 
made  a motion  for  an  addrefs  to  the  King,  to  know 
what  fatisfaclion  had  been  made  by  Spain  for  the 
depredations  committed  on  the  Britifh  merchants, 
it  was  after  a violent  debate  approved,  and  the  ad- 
drefs  prefented.  The  King,  in  anfwer  to  this  re- 
monftrance,  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Comrpiflaries  of  the  two  Crowns  had  been 
fo  long  delayed  by  unforelee n accidents,  that  the 
conferenc  es  were  not  opened  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
preceding  February ; and  that  as  the  Courts  of  Lon- 
don and  Madrid  had  agreed  that  the  term  of  three 
years  ftipulated  for  finifhing  the  commifhon  fhould 
be  computed  from  their  fail  meeting,  a perfect  ac- 
count of  their  proceedings  could  not  as  yet  be  laid 
before  the  Houle  of  Commons.  A bill  had  been 
long  depending  for  granting  encouragement  to  the 
fugar  colonies  in  the  Wreft-Indies ; but,  as  it  was 
founded  upon  a prohibition  that  would  have  put  a 
|top  to  all  commerce  between  the  French  if  an  cis 
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and  the  Britifh  fettlements  in  North- America,  it  c 
met  with  a very  warm  oppofition  from  thofe  who 
had  the  profperity  of  thofe  northern  colonies  at 
heart.  But  the  bill  being  patronifed  and  fupported 
by  the  court  intereft,  furmounted  all  objections ; 
and  afterwards  palled  into  a law.  While  the  Com- 
mons deliberated  upon  the  fupply,  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole moved,  that  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fhould  be  iflfued  out  of  the  finking  fund  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  enfuing  year.  Sir  William  Wyndham, 
Mr.  Pulteney,  and  Sir  John  Barnard,  expatiated 
upon  the  iniquity  of  pillaging  a facred  depofit,  fo- 
lemnly  appropriated  to  the  difcharge  of  the  national 
debt.  They  might  have  demonftrated  the  egregious 
folly  of  a meafure,  by  which  the  publick,  for  a little 
temporary  eafe,  loft  the  advantage  of  the  accumu- 
lating intereft  which  would  have  arifen  from  the 
finking  fund  if  properly  managed  and  referved.  All 
objections  vanifhed  before  the  powers  of  minifterial 
influence,  which  nothing  now  could  check  but  the 
immediate  danger  of  popular  commotion.  Such 
hazardous  interpofltion  actually  defeated  a fcheme 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  minifter,  and  even 
before  its  appearance  alarmed  all  the  trading  part  of 
the  nation. 

§ V.  The  Houfe  having  refolved  itfelf  into  a 
committee,  to  deliberate  upon  the  moft  proper  me- 
thods for  the  better  fecurity  and  improvement  of 
the  duties  and  revenues  charged  upon  tobacco  and 
wines,  all  the  papers  relating  to  thefe  duties  were 
fubmitted  to  the  perufal  of  the  members : the  Com- 
miflioners  of  the  Cuftoms  and  Excife  were  ordered 
to  attend  the  Houfe,  the  avenues  of  which  were 
crowded  with  multitudes  of  people ; and  the  mem- 
bers in  the  oppofition  waited  impatiently  for  a pro- 
pofal,  in  which  they  thought  the  liberties  of  their 
country  fo  deeply  interefted.  In  a word,  there  had 
been  a call  of  the  Houfe  on  the  preceding  day. 
j'he  feflion  was  frequent  and  full  5 and  both  fides 
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K appeared  ready  and  eager  for  the  conted,  when  Sir 
^Robert  Walpole  broached  his  defign.  He  took  no- 
tice of  the  arts  which  had  been  ufed  to  prejudice 
the  people  againd  his  plan  before  it  was  known. 
He  affirmed  that  the  clamours  occafioned  by  thefe 
prejudices  had  originally  rifen  from  finugglers  and 
fraudulent  dealers,  who  had  enriched  themfelves  by 
cheating  the  publick ; and  that  thefe  had  been  dre- 
nuoufly  affided  and  fupported  by  another  fet  of  men, 
fond  of  every  opportunity  to  dir  up  the  people  of 
Great-Britain  to  mutiny  and  fedition.  He  expa- 
tiated on  the  frauds  that  were  committed  in  that 
branch  of  the  revenue  arifing  from  the  duties  on 
tobacco ; upon  the  hardfhips  to  which  the  American 
planters  were  fubjedled  by  the  heavy  duties  payable 
on  importation,  as  well  as  by  the  ill  ufage  they  had 
met  with  from  their  factors  and  correfpondents  in 
England,  who,  from  being  their  fervants,  were  now 
become  their  matters ; upon  the  injury  done  to  the 
fair  trader ; and  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the  publick  with 
rcfpedt:  to  the  revenue.  He  aliened  that  the  fchcme 
he  was  about  to  propofe  would  remove  all  thefe  in- 
conveniences, prevent  numberlefs  frauds,  perjuries, 
and  falfe  entries,  and  add  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  per  annum  to  the  publick  revenue.  He 
entered  into  a long  detail  of  frauds  pra&ifed  by  the 
knaviffi  dealer  -in  thole  commodities  : he  recited  the 
feveral  acls  of  Parliament  that  related  to  the  duties 
on  wine  and  tobacco : he  declared  he  had  no  inten- 
tion to  promote  a general  excife : he  endeavoured  to 
obviate  fome  objedions  that  might  be  made  to  his 
plan,  the  nature  of  which  he  at  length  explained. 
He  propofed  to  join  the  laws  of  Excife  to  thofe  of 
the  Cuftoms : that  the  further  fubfidy  of  three 
farthings  per  pound  charged  upon  imported  tobacco 
ffiould  be  dill  levied  at  the  Cuftom  Houfe,  and 
payable  to  his  Majefty’s  civil-lid  as  heretofore:  that 
then  the  tobacco  ffiould  be  lodged  m warehoufes, 
ro  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  Commif- 
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fioners  of  the  Excife  : that  the  keeper  of  each  ware- 
honfe,  appointed  likewife  by  the  Commiffioners, 
fhould  have  one  lock  and  key,  and  the  merchant- 
importer  have  another : and  that  the  tobacco  fhould 
be  thus  fecured  until  the  merchant  fhould  find  vent 
for  it,  either  by  exportation  or  home  confumption  : 
that  the  part  defigned  for  exportation  fhould  be 
weighed  at  the  Cuflom-Houfe,  difcharged  of  the 
three  farthings  per  pound  which  had  been  paid  at 
its  firft  importation,  and  then  exported  without  fur- 
ther trouble  : that  the  portion  deftined  for  home 
confumption  fhould,  in  prefence  of  the  ware-houfe- 
keeper,  be  delivered  to  the  purchafer,  upon  his 
paying  the  inland  duty  of  four  pence  per  pound 
weight  to  the  proper  officer  appointed  to  receive  it; 
by  which  means  the  merchant  would  be  eafed  of 
the  inconvenience  of  paying  the  duty  upon  impor- 
tation, or  of  granting  bonds  and  finding  fureties 
for  the  payment,  before  he  had  found  a market  for 
the  commodity : that  all  penalties  and  forfeitures, 
fo  far  as  they  formerly  belonged  to  the  crown,  fhould 
for  the  future  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  publick: 
that  appeals  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  cafes  re- 
lating to  the  excife,  fhould  be  heard  and  determined 
by  two  or  three  of  the  judges,  to  be  named  by  his 
Majefly;  and  in  the  country,  by  the  judge  of  affize 
upon  the  next  circuit,  who  fhould  hear  and  deter- 
mine fuch  appeals  in  the  moft  fummary  manner, 
without  the  formality  of  proceedings  in  courts  of 
law  or  equity. 

§ VI.  Such  was  the  fubftance  of  the  famous  excife 
fcheme,  in  favour  of  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
moved,  that  the  duties  and  fubfidies  on  tobacco 
fhould  from  and  after  the  twenty- fourth  day  of  June 
ceafe  and  determine.  The  debate  which  enfued 
was  managed  and  maintained  by  all  the  able 
fpeakers  on  both  fides  of  the  queflion.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  anfwered  by  Mr.  Perry,  member  for 
jphe  city  of  London.  Sir  Paul  Methuen  joined  in 
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the  oppofition.  Sir  John  Barnard,  another  repre- 
fentative  of  London,  diftinguiffied  himfelf  in  the 
fame  caufe.  He  was  fupported  by  Mr.  Pulteney, 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  other  patriots.  The 
fcheme  was  efpoufed  by  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  appointed 
Lord-Chief- Juflice  of  the  King’s-Bench,  and  en- 
nobled in  the  courfe  of  the  enluing  year.  Sir  Jofeph 
Jekyl  approved  of  the  project,  which  was  likevvife 
ftrenuoufly  defended  by  Lord  Hervey,  Sir  Thomas 
Robinfon,  Sir  William  Yonge,  Mr.  Pelham,  and 
Mr.  Winnington,  which  laft  excelled  all  his  contem- 
poraries of  the  miniflry  in  talents  and  addrefs. 
Thofe  who  argued  againft  the  fcheme  acculed  the 
minifter  of  having  mifreprefented  the  frauds,  and 
made  falfe  calculations.  With  refpeCt  to  the  fup- 
pofed  hardfhips  under  which  the  planters  were  laid 
to  labour,  they  affirmed  that  no  planter  had  ever 
dreamed  of  complaining,  until  inftigated  by  letters 
and  applications  from  London:  that  this  fcheme, 
far  from  relieving  the  planters,  would  expofe  the 
factors  to  fuch  grievous  oppreffion,  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  continue  the  trade,  confequently  the 
planters  would  be  entirely  ruined  ; and,  after  all,  it 
would  not  prevent  thofe  frauds  againft  which  it  was 
faid  to  be  provided : that  from  the  examination  of 
the  Commiffioners  of  the  Cuftoms,  it  appeared  that 
thofe  frauds  did  not  exceed  forty  thoufand  pounds 
per  annum,  and  might  in  a great  meafure  be  abo- 
Kftied,  by  a due  execution  of  the  laws  in  being; 
confequently  this  fcheme  was  unnecefiary,  would  be 
ineffectual  in  argumenting  the  revenue,  deftruftive 
to  trade,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  fub- 
iedt,  as  it  tended  to  promote  a general  excife,  which 
was  in  all  countries  confidered  as  a grievous  op- 
preffion. They  fuggefted  that  it  would  produce  an 
additional  Iwarm  of  excife-officers  and  warehoule- 
keepers,  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Treafury,  fo  as 
to  multiply  the  dependents  on  the  crown,  and  ena- 
ble it  If  ill  further  to  influence  the  freedom  of  elec- 
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tions : that  the  traders  would  become  flaves  to  c h ap. 
excifemen  and  warehoufe-keepers,  as  they  would  be  v>  ^ 
debarred  all  accefs  to  their  commodities,  except  at 
certain  hours,  when  attended  by  thofe  officers : that 
the  merchant,  for  every  quantity  of  tobacco  he 
could  fell,  would  be  obliged  to  make  a journey,  or 
fend  a meflenger  to  the  office  for  a permit,  which 
could  not  be  obtained  without  trouble,  expence, 
and  delay:  and  that  fhould  a law  be  enadted  in 
confequence  of  this  motion,  it  would  in  all  proba- 
lity  be  fome  time  or  other  ufed  as  a precedent  for 
introducing  excife  laws  into  every  branch  of  the 
revenue;  in  which  cafe  the  liberty  of  Great-Britain 
would  be  no  more.  In  the  courfe  of  this  debate. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  took  notice  of  the  multitudes 
which  had  befet  all  the  approaches  to  the  Houfe. 

He  faid  it  would  be  an  eafy  talk  for  a defigning  fe- 
ditious  perfon  to  raife  a tumult  and  diforder  ^mong 
them : that  gentlemen  might  give  them  what  name 
they  fhould  think  fit,  and  affirm  they  were  come  as 
humble  fuppliants ; but  he  knew  whom  the  law 
called  ffiurdy  beggars ; and  thofe  who  brought  them 
to  that  place  could  not  be  certain  but  that  they 
might  behave  in  the  fame  manner.  This  infinuation 
was  relented  by  Sir  John  Barnard,  who  obferved 
that  merchants  of  charadter  had  a right  to  come  down 
to  the  Court  of  Requefts,  and  lobby  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  in  order  to  lblicit  their  friends  and 
acquaintance  againft  any  fcheme  or  project  which 
they  might  think  prejudicial  to  their  commerce: 
that  when  he  came  into  the  Houfe,  he  faw  none 
but  fuch  as  deferved  the  appellation  of  fturdy  beg- 
gars as  little  as  the  honourable  gentleman  himfelf, 
or  any  gentleman  whatever.  After  a warm  difpute  An*  *751. 
the  motion  was  carried  by  a majority  of  fixty-one 
voices.  Several  refolutions  were  founded  on  the 
propofal : and  to  thefe  the  Houfe  agreed,  though 
not  without  another  violent  conteft.  The  rdolutions 
produced  a bill,  againft  which  petitions  were  pre- 
ferred 
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: ferred  by  the  Lord-Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Com  - 
mon-Council  of  London,  the  cities  of  Coventry 
and  Nottingham.  A motion  was  made  that  coun- 
fel  ffiould  be  heard  for  the  city  of  London ; but  it 
was  rejetfted  by  the  majority,  and  the  petitions  were 
ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table.  Had  the  minifter 
encountered  no  opposition  but  that  which  appeared 
within  doors,  his  project  would  have  certainly  been 
carried  into  execution:  but  the  whole  nation  was 
alarmed,  and  clamoured  loudly  againft  the  excife- 
bill.  The  populace  ftill  crowded  around  Weftmin- 
fcer  hall,  blocking  up  all  the  avenues  to  the  Houle 
of  Commons.  They  even  infulted  the  perfons  of 
thofe  members  who  had  voted  for  the  miniftry  on 
this  occafion;  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  began  to  be 
in  fear  of  his  life.  He,  therefore,  thought  proper 
to  drop  the  defign,  by  moving  that  the  fecond  read- 
ing of  the  bill  might  be  poftponed  till  the  twelfth 
day  of  June.  Then,  complaint  being  made  of  the 
infolence  of  the  populace,  who  had  maltreated  ieve- 
ral  members,  divers  refolutions  were  taken  againft 
thofe  tumultuous  crowds,  and  their  abettors ; thefe 
refolves  were  communicated  to  the  Lord-Mayor  of 
London,  the  Sheriff  of  Middlefex,  and  the  high- 
bailiff  of  Weftminfter.  Some  individuals  were 
apprehended  in  the  Court  of  Requefts,  as  having 
fomented  the  difturbances;  but  they  were  foon 
releafed.  The  mifcarriage  of  the  bill  was  celebrated 
with  publick  rejoicings  in  London  and  Weftminfter; 
and  the  minifter  was  burned  in  effigy  by  the  popu- 
lace. After  the  mifcarriage  of  the  excife-fcheme, 
the  Houfe  unarftmoufly  refolved  to  enquire  into^  the 
frauds  and  abules  in  the  Cuftoms ; and  a committee 
of  twenty-one  perfons  was  chofen  by  ballot  for  this 
purpofe. 

§ VII.  The  fubfequent  debates  of  this  feffion 
were  occafioned  by  a bill  to  prevent  the  infamous 
pra&ice  of  ftock-jobbing,  which  with  great  difficulty 

made  its  way  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  who  propofed 
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fpme  amendments,  in  confequence  of  which  it  was 
laid  afide ; and  fucceeded  by  another  bill  eftablilhing 
a lottery,  to  raife  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for 
the  relief  of  thofe  who  had  fuffered  by  the  charitable 
corporation.  After  having  undergone  ibme  alterations 
it  paffed  through  both  Houfes,  and  obtained  the 
royal  affent.  The  King,  by  a meffage  to  Parlia- 
ment, had  fignified  his  intention  to  give  the  Princefs 
Royal  in  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  promi- 
fing  himfelf  their  concurrence  and  afliftance,  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  bellow  fuch  a portion  with 
his  eldell  daughter  as  fhould  be  fuitable  to  the  oc- 
casion. The  Commons  immediately  refolved,  that 
out  of  the  monies  arifing  from  the  lale  of  lands  in 
the  illand  of  St.  Chriftopher’s,  his  Majefty  fhould 
be  empowered  to  apply  fourfcore  thoufand  pounds, 
as  a marriage  dower  for  his  daughter ; and  a claufe 
for  this  purpofe  was  inferted  in  the  bill,  for  enabling 
his  Majefty  to  apply  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
out  of  the  finking  fund  for  the  fervice  of  the  current 
year. 

§ VIII.  The  oppofition  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
was  flill  more  animated,  though  ineffectual.  The 
debates  chiefly  turned  upon  the  penfion-bill,  the 
number  of  land  forces,  and  a motion  made  by 
Lord  Bathurft,  for  an  account  of  the  produce  of 
the  forfeited  eftates  which  had  belonged  to  the  di- 
rectors of  the  South-Sea  Company.  The  truftees 
for  thefe  eftates  had  charged  themfelves  with  a 
great  fum  of  money,  and  the  Lords  in  the  oppofi- 
tion thought  they  had  a right  to  know  how  it  had 
been  difpofed.  The  miniftry  had  reafons  to  ftifle 
this  enquiry;  and,  therefore,  oppofed  it  with  all 
their  vigour.  Neverthelefs,  the  motion  was  carried, 
after  a warm  difpute,  and  the  directors  of  the  South- 
Sea  Company  were  ordered  to  lay  the  account  before 
the  Houfe.  From  this,  it  appeared  that  the  large 
fums  of  money  arifing  from  the  forfeited  eftates  had 
been  diftributed  among  the  proprietors,  by  way  of 
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book  dividend,  even  before  recourfe  was  had  to  Parlia- 

, ,_JI;  ment  for  directions  in  what  manner  that  produce 
i713.  fhould  be  applied:  Lord  Bathurft,  therefore,  mo- 
ved for  a refolution  of  the  Houfe,  that  the  difpofal 
of  this  money  by  way  of  dividend,  without  any 
order  or  direction  of  a general  court  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  was  a violation  of  the  aft  of  Parliament  made 
for  the  dilpofal  thereof,  and  a manifeft  injuftice  done 
to  the  proprietors  of  that  Hock.  The  Duke  of  New- 
caftle,  in  order  to  gain  time,  moved,'  that  as  the 
account  was  confuted,  and  almoft  unintelligible, 
the  prefent  directors  of  the  company  might  be  or- 
dered to  lay  before  the  Houfe  a further  and  more 
diftinct  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  money 
had  been  difpofed.  A violent  conteft  enfued,  in 
the  courfe  of  which  the  Houfe  divided,  and  of  fifty  - 
feven  Peers  who  voted  for  the  delay,  forty-fix  were 
fuch  as  enjoyed  preferment  in  the  Church,  Com- 
millions  in  the  army,  or  civil  employments  under 
the  government.  At  length  Lord  Bathurft  waved 
his  motion  for  that  time:  then  the  Houfe  ordered 
that  the  prefent  and  former  directors  of  the  South- 
Sea  Company,  together  with  the  late  infpectors  of 
their  accounts,  fhould  attend,  and  be  examined. 
They  were  accordingly  interrogated,  and  gave  fo 
little  fatisfaction,  that  Lord  Bathurft  moved  for  a 
committee  of  enquiry j but  the  queftion  being  put, 
was  carried  in  the  negative  : yet  a very  ftrong  pra- 
ted was  entered  by  the  Lords  in  the  oppofition. 
The  next  fubject  of  altercation  wras  the  bill  for 
mifapplying  part  of  the  produce  of  the  finking-fund. 
It  was  attacked  with  all  the  force  of  argument, 
wit,  and  declamation  by  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  Lords 
Bathurft  and  Carteret,  and  particularly  by  the  Earl 
of  Chefter field,  who  had  by  this  time  refigned  his 
ftaff  of  Lord-Steward  of  the  Houfehold,  and  re- 
nounced all  connexion  with  the  miniftry.  Lord 
Bathurft  moved  for  a refolution,  importing  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Houfe,  the  finking  fund  ought 
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tor  the  future  to  be  applied,  in  time  of  peace  and  chap. 
pudlick  tranquillity,  to  the  redemption  of  thofe  < v-  t 
taxes  which  were  mod  prejudicial  to  the  trade,  mod 
burthenfome  on  the  manufactures,  and  mod  op- 
preffive  on  the  poor  of  the  nation.  This  motion 
was  ovei  -ruled,  and  the  bill  adopted  by  the  majo- 
rity. On  the  eleventh  day  of  June,  the  King  gave 
the  royal  aflent  to  the  bills  that  were  prepared,  and 
clofed  the  feffion  with  a fpeech,  in  which  he  took 
notice  of  the  wicked  endeavours  that  had  been  lately 
ufed  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  the  mod 
unjud  mifreprefentations. 

§ IX.  Europe  was  now  re-involved  in  frefh  trou- 
bles, by  a vacancy  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  Au- 
guftus  died  at  Warfaw  in  the  end  of  January,  and 
the  neighbouring  powers  were  immediately  in  com- 
motion. The  Eleftor  of  Saxony,  fon  to  the  late 
King,  and  Staniflaus,  whofe  daughter  was  married 
to  the  French  monarch,  declared  themfelves  candi- 
dates for  the  Polifh  throne.  The  Emperor,  the 
Czarina,  and  the  King  of  Pruflia  efpoufed  the  in- 
tereds  of  the  Saxon:  the  King  of  France  fupported 
the  pretenfions  of  his  father-in-law.  The  foreign 
miniders  at  Warfaw  forthwith  began  to  form  intri- 
gues among  the  Eleftors ; the  Marquis  de  Month 
ambaflador  from  France,  exerted  himfelf  fo  fuccefs- 
fully,  that  he  foon  gained  over  the  primate,  and  a 
majority  of  the  Catholick  dietines,  to  the  intereds 
of  Staniflaus ; while  the  Imperial  and  Ruffian  troops 
hovered  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland..  The  French 
King  no  fooner  Underdood  that  a body  of  the  Em- 
peror’s forces  was  encamped  at  Silefia,  than  he 
ordered  the  Duke  of  Berwick  to  aflemble  an  army 
bn  the  Rhine,  and  take  meafures  for  entering  Ger- 
many, in  cafe  the  Imperialifls  fhould  march  into 
Poland.  A French  fleet  fet  fail  for  Dantzick,  while 
Staniflaus  travelled  through  Germany  in  difguife  to 
Poland,  and  concealed  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  the 
French  ambaflador  at  Warfaw.  As  the  day  of 
Vol,  II,  M m election 
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JL  eledion  approached,  the  Imperial,  Ruffian,  and 
Pruffian  minifters  delivered  in  their  feveral  declara- 
tions, by  way  of  proteft  againft  the  contingent 
election  of  Stanifiaus,  as  a perfon  profcribed,  dis- 
qualified, depending  upon  a foreign  power,  and 
connefled  with  the  Turks,  and  other  infidels.  The 
Ruffian  General  Lafci  entered  Poland  at  the  head 
of  fifty  thoufand  men  : the  diet  of  the  eledion  was 
opened  with  the  ufual  ceremony  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  Auguft.  Prince  Viefazowifki,  chief  of  the 
Saxon  intereft,  retired  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
Viftula,  with  three  thoufand  men,  including  fome 
of  the  nobility  who  adhered  to  that  party.  Never- 
theless, the  primate  proceeded  to  the  eledion  : Sta- 
nifiaus  was  unanimoully  chofen  King ; and  appeared 
in  the  eledoral  field,  where  he  was  received  with 
loud  acclamation.  The  oppofite  party  foon  in- 
creafed  to  ten  thoufand  men  3 protefted  againft  the 
eledion,  and  joined  the  Ruffian  army,  which  ad- 
vanced by  fpeedy  marches.  King  Stanifiaus  finding 
himfelf  unable  to  cope  with  fuch  adverfaries,  retired 
with  the  primate  and  French  ambaffador  to  Dant- 
zick  leaving  the  Palatine  of  Kiow  at  Warfaw.  This 
General  attacked  the  Saxon  palace,  which  was  fur- 
rendered  upon  terms : then  the  foldiers  and  inhabi- 
tants plundered  the  houles  belonging  to  the  grandees 
who  had  declared  for  Auguftus,  as  well  as  the  hotel 
of  the  Ruffian  minifter.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Poles,  who  had  joined  the  Mufcovites,  finding  it 
impradicabie  to  pafs  the  Viftula  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  fixed  for  the  feffion  of  the  diet, 
ereded  a kolo  at  Grocow,  where  the  Eledor  oi 
Saxony  was  chofen  and  proclaimed,  by  the  Bifhop 
of  Cracow,  King  of  Poland,  under  the  name  of 
Auguftus  III.  on  the  fixth  day  of  October.  . 1 hey 
afterwards  palled  the  river,  and  the  Palatine  of 
Kiow  retiring  towards  Cracow,  they  took  pofteffion 
of  W arfaw,  where  in  their  turn  they  plundered  the 
palaces  and  houfes  belonging  to  the  oppofite  party. 
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| X.  During  thefe  tranfacftions,  the  French  King  c H a p4 
concluded  a treaty  with  Spain  and  Sardinia,  by  v* 
which  thofe  powers  agreed  to  declare  war  again  ft 
the  Emperor.  Manifeftos  were  publiftied  recipro- 
cally by  all  the  contracting  powers.  The  Duke  of 
Berwick  palled  the  Rhine  in  Ocftober,  and  under- 
took the  fiege  of  fort  Kehl,  which  in  a few  days  was 
iurrendered  on  capitulation  : then  he  repafted  the 
river,  and  returned  to  Verfailles.  The  King  of 
Sardinia  having  declared  war  againft  the  Emperor* 
joined  a body  of  French  forces  commanded  by 
Marefchal  de  Villars,  and  drove  the  Imperialifts  out 
of  the  Miianefe.  His  Imperial  Majefty  dreading 
the  effects  of  fuch  a powerful  confederacy  againft 
him,  offered  to  compromile  all  differences  with  the 
crown  of  Spain,  under  the  mediation  of  the  King 
of  Great-Britain ; and  Mr.  Keene,  the  Britifh  mt 
nifter  at  Madrid,  propofed  an  accommodation. 

Philip  exprefled  his  acknowledgements  to  the  King 
of  England,  declari  ng,  however,  that  the  Emperor’s 
advances  were  too  late  ; and  that  his  own  refolutions 
were  already  taken.  Neverthelefs,  he  lent  orders  to 
the  Count  de  Montijo,  his  Ambaffador  at  London, 
to  communicate  to  his  Britannick  Majefty  the  mo- 
tives which  had  induced  him  to  take  thefe  refolu- 
tions. In  the  mean  time,  he  detached  a powerful 
armament  to  Italy,  where  they  invefted  the  Impe- 
rial fortrefs  of  Aula,  the  garrifon  of  which  was 
obliged  to  furrender  themfelves  prifoners  of  war. 

The  republick  of  Venice  declared  fhe  would  take 
no  ffiare  in  the  difputes  of  Italy  : the  States-Gene« 
ral  ligned  a neutrality  with  the  French  King  for  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  without  confulting  the  Em- 
peror or  the  King  of  Great-Britain  ; and  the  Englifh 
councils  feemed  to  be  altogether  pacifick. 

§ XI.  In  November  the  Prince  of  Grange  arrived 
at  Greenwich,  in  order  to  efpoufe  the  Princefs 
Royal : but  the  marriage  was  poftponed  on  account 
of  his  being  taken  ill ; and  he  repaired  to  Bath  in 
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Boo  K Somerfetffiire,  to  drink  the  waters  for  the  recovery 

« L of  his  (Length.  Henrietta,  the  young  Duchefs  of 
J733>  Marlborough,  dying  about  this  time,  the  title  de- 
volved to  her  filler's  fon,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland. 
Lord  King  refigning  his  office  of  Chancellor,  it  was 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Talbot,  Sollicitor-General,  to- 
gether with  the  title  of  a Baron  * a promotion  that 
reflected  honour  upon  thofe  by  whom  it  was  advifed. 
He  pofleffed  the  fpirit  of  a Roman  fenator,  the  ele- 
gance of  an  Atticus,  and  the  integrity  of  a Cato, 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  in  January,  the 
King  told  them,  in  his  fpeech,  that  though  he  was 
no  way  engaged  in  the  war  which  had  begun  to  rage 
in  Europe,  except  by  the  good  offices  he  had  em- 
ployed among  the  contending  powers,  he  could  not 
fit  regardlefs  of  the  prefent  events,  or  be  uncon- 
cerned for  the  confequences  of  a war  undertaken 
and  fupported  by  luch  a powerful  alliance.  He 
aid,  he  had  thought  proper  to  take  time  to  examine 
the  faffs  alledged  on  both  lides,  and  to  wait  the 
relult  of  the  councils  of  thofe  powers  that  were  more 
immediately  intereiled  in  the  confequences  of  the 
rupture.  He  declared  he  would  concert  with  his 
Allies,  more  particularly  with  the  States-General  of 
the  United  Provinces,  fuch  meafures  as  ffiould  be 
thought  moil  advifeable  for  their  common  fafety, 
and  for  reftoring  the  peace  of  Europe.  In  the  mean 
lime,  he  expreffied  his  hope  that  they  would  make 
fuch  provifion  as  ffiould  fecure  his  kingdom,  rights, 
and  poffeffions  from  all  dangers  and  infults,  and 
maintain  the  refpeff  due  to  the  Britiffi  nation.  He 
faid,  that  whatever  part  it  might  in  the  end  be  molf 
reasonable  for  him  to  a£f,  it  would  in  all  views  be 
necdiary,  when  all  Europe  was  preparing  for  arms* 
to  put  his  kingdom  in  a poflure  of  defence.  The 
motion  for  an  addrefs  of  thanks  produced,  as  ufual, 
a debate  in  both  Houfes,  which,  it  muft  be  owned, 
appears  to  have  proceeded  from  a fpirit  of  caviling, 
rather  than  from  any  reasonable  caufe  of  obieffion. 

§ XII. 
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§ XII.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  refolyed  to  ad-  chap. 
drefs  his  Majefty  for  a copy  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  ^ v’  ^ 
Sir  John  Rufhout  moved  for  another,  defiring  that  J7]3, 
the  letters  and  inftrucdions  relating  to  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  Seville,  fhould  be  fubmitted  to  the 
infpection  of  the  Commons  ; but,  after  a hard  ftrug- 
gle,  it  was  over-ruled.  The  next  motion  was  made 
by  Mr.  Sandys,  a gentleman  who  had  for  fome  time 
appeared  flrenuous  in  the  oppofition,  and  wrangled 
with  great  perfeverance.  He  propofed  that  the 
Houfe  fhould  examine  the  inftru£lions  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Britifh  minifter  in  Poland,  fome 
years  before  the  death  of  King  Auguflus,  that  they 
might  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  caufes  which 
produced  this  new  rupture  among  the  powers  of 
Europe.  The  motion  being  oppofed  by  all  the 
court  members,  a conteft  enfued,  in  the  courfe  of 
which  Mr.  Pulteney  compared  the  miniftry  to  an 
empyrick,  and  the  conftitution  of  England  to  his 
patient.  <c  This  pretender  in  phyfick  (faid  he) 
being  confulted,  tells  the  diftempered  perfon,  there 
were  but  two  or  three  ways  of  treating  his  difeafe ; 
and  he  was  afraid  that  none  of  them  would  fucceed, 

A vomit  might  throw  him  into  convulfions  that 
would  occafion  immediate  death ; a purge  might 
bring  on  a diarrhoea  that  would  carry  him  off  in  a 
fhort  time ; and  he  had  been  already  bled  fo  much, 
and  fo  often,  that  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  The 
unfortunate  patient,  fhocked  at  this  declaration,  re- 
plies, c Sir,  you  have  always  pretended  to  be  a re- 
■ gular  doctor,  but  I now  find  you  are  an  arrant 
c quack.  I had  an  excellent  conftitution  when  I 
c firft  fell  into  your  hands,  but  you  have  quite  de- 
c ftroyed  it ; and  now  I find  I have  no  other  chance 
c for  faving  my  life,  but  by  calling  for  the  help  of 
* fome  regular  phyfician.”  In  the  debate,  the 
members  on  both  fides  feemed  to  wander  from  the 
queflion,  and  indulge  themfelves  with  ludicrous 
perfonalities.  Mr.  H.  Walpole  took  occafion  to 
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fay,  that  the  oppofition  treated  the  miniflry  as  he 
himfelf  was  treated  by  feme  of  his  acquaintance, 
with  refpebl  to  his  drefs.  <c  If  I am  in  plain  clothes 
“ (faid  he)  then  they  call  me  a flovenly,  dirty  fel- 
<c  low  3 and  if  by  chance  I wear  a laced  fuit,  they 
<f  cry,  What,  fhall  fuch  an  aukward  fellow  wear 
<c  fine  clothes  ?”  He  continued  to  fport  in  this  kind 
of  idle  buffoonery,  He  compared  the  prefent  ad- 
miniflration  to  a fhip  at  fea.  As  long  as  the  wind 
was  fair,  and  proper  for  carrying  us  to  our  defigned 
port,  the  word  was  <f  Steady!  Ready!”  but  when 
the  wind  began  to  fhift  and  change,  the  word  was 
neceffarily  altered  to  cc  Thus,  thus,  and  no  nearer.” 
The  motion  was  overpowered  by  the  majority ; and 
this  was  the  fate  of  feveral  other  propofals  made  by 
the  members  in  the  oppofition.  Sir  John  Barnard 
prefented  a petition  from  the  druggifts,  and  other 
dealers  in  tea,  complaining  of  the  infults  and  op- 
prefhon  to  which  they  w’ere  dubjedfed  by  the  excite 
laws,  and  imploring  relief.  Sir  John  and  Mr.  Perry, 
another  of  the  city  members,  explained  the  grievous 
hardfhips  which  thofe  traders  fuftained,  and  moved 
that  the  petition  might  be  referred  to  the  confider- 
ation  of  the  whole  Houfe.  They  were  oppofed  by 
Mr.  Winnington,  Sir  W.  Yonge,  and  other  parti- 
fans  of  the  miniflry ; and  thefe  fkirrnifhes  brought 
on  a general  engagement  of  the  two  parties,  in 
which  every  weapon  of  fatire,  argument,  reafon, 
and  truth,  were  wielded  againft  that  odious,  arbi- 
trary, and  opprefhve  method  of  colledling  the  pub- 
lick  revenue.  Neverthelefs,  the  motion  in  favour 
of  the  fufferers  was  rejected. 

§ XIII.  When  the  Commons  deliberated  upon 
the  fupply,  Mr.  Andrews,  Deputy-Paymafter  of  the 
army,  moved  for  an  addition  of  eighteen  hundred 
men  to  the  number  of  land  forces  which  had  been 
continued  fince  the  preceding  year.  The  members 
in  the  oppofition  difputed  this  fmall  augmentation 
with  too  much  heat  and  eagernefs.  It  rnuft  be  ac- 
knowledged. 
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knowledged,  they  were  by  this  time  irritated  into 
inch  perfonal  animofity  againft  th  e minifter,  that 
they  refolved  to  oppofe  all  his  neafurcs,  whether 
they  might  or  might  not  be  neceffary  for  the  fafetv 
and  advantage  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  indeed  were 
they  altogether  blameable  for  acting  on  this  maxim, 
if  their  foie  aim  was  to  remove  from  the  confidence 
and  councils  of  their  Sovereign,  a man  whofe  con- 
duit they  thought  prejudicial  to  the  intereft  and 
liberties  of  their  country.  They  could  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  the  augmentation  propofed : but  they 
refolved,  if  they  could  not  wholly  flop  the  career  of 
the  miniftry,  to  throw  in  fuch  a number  of  rubs 
as  fhould  at  lead  retard  their  progrefs.  The  Duke 
of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham  had  been  deprived  of 
the  regiments  they  commanded,  becaufe  they  refufed 
to  concur  in  every  projeft  of  the  adminiflration.  It 
was  in  confequence  of  their  difmiffiion,  that  Lord 
Morpeth  moved  for  a bill  to  prevent  any  commiftion- 
officer,  not  above  the  rank  of  a Colonel,  from  be- 
ing removed,  unlefs  by  a court  martial,  or  by  ad- 
drefs  of  either  Houfe  of  Parliament.  Such  an  attack 
on  the  prerogative  might  have  fucceeded  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  reign  of  the  firft  Charles ; but  at  this 
juncture  could  not  fail  to  mifcarry ; yet  it  was  fuf- 
tained  with  great  vigour  and  addrefs.  When  tire 
propofal  was  let  afide  by  the  majority,  Mr.  Sandys 
moved  for  an  addrefs  to  the  King,  defiring  to 
know  who  advifed  his  Majefly  to  remove  the  Duke 
of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham  from  their  refpedtive 
regiments.  Lie  was  feconded  by  Mr.  Pulteney  and 
Sir  William  Wyndham  : but  the  miniftry  foreleeing 
another  tedious  difpute,  called  for  the  queftion,  and 
the  mofton  was  carried  in  the  negative.  The  next 
fource  of  contention  was  a bill  for  fecuring  the  free- 
dom of  Parliament,  by  limiting  the  number  of 
officers  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  It  was  read  a 
firft  and  fecond  time ; but,  when  a motion  was 
made  for  its  being  committed,  it  met  with  a power- 
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ful  oppofition,  and  produced  a warm  debate  Bui 
iffued  in  a queftion,  which,  like  the  former,  palled 
in  the  negative.  A clergyman  having  infinuated  in 
converfation,  that  Sir  William  Milner,  Baronet, 
member  for  York,  received  a penfion  from  the 
miniftry,  the  Houfe  took  cognizance  of  this  report ; 
the  clergyman  acknowledged  at  the  bar  that  he 
might  have  dropped  fuch  a hint  from  heaYay.  The 
accufed  member  protefted,  upon  his  honour,  that 
he  never  did,  or  ever  would  receive,  place,  pen- 
fion, gratuity,  or  reward  from  the  court,  either 
diredtly  or  indire<ftly,  for  voting  in  Parliament,  or 
upon  any  other  account  whatever.  The  accufation 
was  voted  falfe  and  lcandalous,  and  the  accufer  taken 
into  cuftody  ‘.  but  in  a few  days  he  was  difcharged 
upon  his  humble  petition,  and  his  begging  pardon 
of  the  member  whom  he  had  calumniated.  The 
duty  upon  fait  was  prolonged  for  eight  years ; ancf 
a bill  palled  againll  ftock-jobbing. 

§ NIV.  But  the  fubjedt  which  of  all  others  em- 
ployed the  eloquence  and  abilities  on  both  fides  to 
the  moll  vigorous  exertion,  was  a motion  made  by 
Mr.  Bromley,  who  propofed  that  a bill  fhould  be 
brought  in  for  repealing  the  feptennial  aft,  and  for 
the  more  frequent  meeting  and  calling  of  Parlia- 
ments. The  arguments  for  and  againll  feptennial 
Parliaments  have  already  been  Hated.  The  mini- 
ftry now  infilled  upon  the  increafe  of  Papifts  and 
Jacobites,  which  rendered  it  dangerous  to  weaken 
the  hands  of  the  government : they  challenged  the 
oppofition  to  produce  one  inllance  in  which  the 
leall  encroachment  had  been  made  on  the  liberties 
of  the  people  fince  the  feptennial  a£l  took  place  ; and 
they  defied  the  moll  ingenious  malice  to  prove  that 
his  prefent  Majefly  had  ever  endeavoured  to  extend 
any  branch  of  the  prerogative  beyond  its  legal 
bounds.  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton  affirmed,  that  in 
many  parts  of  England  the  Papifts  had  already  be- 
gun to  ufe  all  their  influence  in  favour  of  thofe  can- 
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delates  who  were  recommended  by  the  minifters  as  c H A p. 
members  in  the  enfuing  Parliament.  With  refped , v'  t 
to  his  Majefty’s  conduft,  he  laid  he  would  not  an-  ,733/ 
fwer  one  word  : but  as  to  the  grievances  introduced 
fince  the  law  was  enacted  for  feptennial  Parliaments, 
he  thought  himfelf  more  at  liberty  to  declare  his 
fentiments.  He  afierted,  that  the  feptennial  law 
Jtfelf  was  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple ; a law  paflfed  by  a Parliament  that  made  itfelf 
feptennial.  Pie  obferved,  that  the  laws  of  treafon 
with  regard  to  trials  were  altered  fince  that  period ; 
that  in  former  times  a man  was  tried  by  a jury  of 
his  neighbours,  within  the  county  where  the  crimes 
alledged  againll  him  were  faid  to  be  committed ; 
but  by  an  aft  of  a feptennial  Parliament  he  might  be 
removed  and  tried  in  any  place  where  the  crown,  or 
rather  the  miniftry,  could  find  a jury  proper  for  their 
purpofe;  where  the  prifoner  could  not  bring  any 
witnels  in  his  juftification,  without  an  expence  which 
perhaps  his  circumftances  would  not  bear.  He 
afked,  if  the  riot  ad  was  not  an  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  people  ? An  ad  by  which  a little  dirty 
juftice  of  the  peace,  the  meaneft  and  vileft  tool  a 
minifter  can  ufe,  who  perhaps  fubfifts  by  his  being 
in  the  commilfion,  and  may  be  deprived  of  that 
fubfiftence  at  the  pleafure  of  his  patron,  had  it  in  his 
power  to  put  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  bell  fubjeds  in 
England  to  immediate  death,  without  any  trial  or 
form  but  that  of  reading  a proclamation.  fc  Was 
ic  not  the  fatal  South-Sea  {cneme  (faid  he)  efta- 
<c  blifhed  by  the  aft  of  a feptennial  Parliament  ? 

£c  And  can  any  man  alk,  whether  that  law  was  at- 
<c  tended  with  any  inconvenience  ? To  the  glorious 
<c  catalogue  I might  have  added  the  late  excife  bill, 

(c  if  it  had  pafied  into  a law;  but,  thank  heaven, 

<c  the  feptennial  Parliament  was  near  expiring  before 
tc  that  famous  meafure  was  introduced.” 

§ XV.  Sir  William  Wyndham  concluded  an  ex- 
cellent fpeechj  that  fpoke  him  the  unrivaled  orator, 

the 
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B o o K the  uncorrupted  Briton,  and  the  unfhaken  patriot, 
W0R‘S  t0  effedfc:  ct  Let  us  fuppofe  a man 
j73S>  <c  abandoned  to  all  notions  of  virtue  and  honour,  of 
<c  no  great  family,  and  but  a mean  fortune,  raifed 
‘c  to  be  chief  min  T er  of  Hate,  by  the  concurrence 
<c  of  many  whimucai  events  afraid,  or  unwilling, 
<f  to  trull  any  but  creatures  of  his  own  making ; 
<c  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  fhame  and  reputation ; ignorant 
ic  of  his  country’s  true  intereft;  purfuing  no  aim 
but  that  of  aggrandizing  himfelf  and  his  favou- 
tc  rites ; in  foreign  affairs  trailing  none  but  thole 

O O 

<c  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  education,  cannot 
“ poflibly  be  qualified  for  the  fervice  of  their 
<c  country,  or  give  weight  and  credit  to  their  nego- 
tc  ciations.  Let  us  fuppole  the  true  intereft  of  the 
4£  nation,  by  fuch  means,  neglefted  or  mifunder- 
“ ftood,  her  honour  tarnilned,  her  importance  loft, 
<c  her  trade  infulted,  lier  merchants  plundered,  and 
<c  her  bailors  murdered  $ and  all  thefe  circumftances 
cc  overlooked,  left  his  adminiftration  fhould  be  en- 
<c  dangered.  Suppofe  him  next  pofffeffed  of  im- 
c<  menfe  wealth,  the  plunder  of  the  nation,  with  a 
<c  Parliament  chiefly  compofed  of  members  whole 
ec  feats  are  purchafed,  and  whofe  votes  are  bought 
• ft  at  the  expence  of  the  publick  treafure.  In  fuch 
tc  a Parliament,  fuppofe  all  attempts  made  to  en- 
<f«  quire  into  his  condudt,  or  to  relieve  the  nation 
<f  from  the  diftrefs  which  has  been  entailed  upon  it 
“ by  his  adminiftration.  Suppofe  him  fcreened  by 
<c  a corrupt  majority  of  his  creatures,  whom  he  re- 
C£  tains  in  daily  pay,  or  engages  in  his  particular 
<c  intereft,  by  diftributing  among  them  thofe  polls 
<f  and  places  which  ought  never  to  be  bellowed 
<f  upon  any  but  for  the  good  of  the  publick.  Let 
“ him  plume  himfelf  upon  his  fcandalous  victory, 
<c  becaufe  he  has  obtained  a Parliament  like  a packed 
cc  jury  ready  to  acquit  him  at  all  adventures.  Let 
ft  us  fuppofe  him  domineering  with  infolence  over 

“ all  the  men  of  ancient  families,  over  all  the  men 

“ of 
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(c  of  fenfe,  figure,  or  fortune  in  the  nation  : as  he  C H A p. 
fC  has  no  virtue  of  his  own,  ridiculing  it  in  others,  v* 


<£  and  endeavouring  to  deftroy  or  corrupt  it  in  all.  J733. 

<c  With  fuch  a Minifter,  and  fuch  a Parliament,  let 
cc  us  fuppofe  a cafe  which  I hope  will  never  hap- 
tf  pen : a Prince  upon  the  throne,  uninformed,  ig- 
cc  norant,  and  unacquainted  with  the  inclinations 
<c  and  true  intereft  of  his  people,  weak,  capricious, 
cc  tranfported  with  unbounded  ambition,  and  pof- 
££  feffed  with  infatiable  avarice.  I hope  fuch  a cafe 
££  will  never  occur ; but,  as  it  poffibly  may,  could 
£C  any  greater  curfe  happen  to  a nation,  than  fuch  a 
££  Prince  on  the  throne,  advifed,  and  foiely  advifed, 

££  by  fuch  a minifter,  and  that  minifter  fupported 
*c  by  fuch  a Parliament.  The  nature  of  mankind 
££  cannot  be  altered  by  human  laws  : the  exiftence 
<c  of  fuch  a Prince  or  fuch  a minifter  w;e  cannot 
c<  prevent  by  a6t  of  Parliament ; but  the  exiftence 
C£  of  fuch  a Parliament  I think  we  may  prevent  5 as 
££  it  is  much  more  likely  to  exift,  and  may  do  more 
£C  mifchief  while  the  feptennial  law  remains  in 
<£  force,  than  if  it  were  repealed  : therefore,  I am 
<£  heartily  for  its  being  repealed.”  Notwithftanding 
the  moft  warm,  the  moft  nervous,  the  moft  pathe- 
tick  remonftrances  in  favour  of  the  motion,  the 
queftion  was  put,  and  it  was  fuppreffed  by  mere 
dint  of  number. 

§ XVI.  The  triumph  of  the  miniftry  was  ftillAn*  *734- 
more  complete  in  the  fuccefs  of  a melfage  delivered 
from  the  Crown  in  the  latter  end  of  the  feffion,  when 
a great  many  members  of  the  other  party  had  retired 
to  their  refpe&ive  habitations  in  the  country.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  delivered  this  commiftion  to  the 
Houfe,  importing,  that  his  Majefty  might  be  ena- 
bled to  augment  his  forces,  if  occafion  fhouid  re- 
quire fuch  an  augmentation,  between  the  diflolu- 
tion  of  this  Parliament  and  the  election  of  another. 

Such  an  important  point,  that  was  faid  to  ftrike  at 
the  foundation  of  our  liberties,  was  not  tamely 
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Book  yielded  j but,  cn  the  contrary,  contefted  with  un- 
n*  common  ardour.  The  motion  for  taking  the  mef- 
faore  into  confideration  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  j 


- — 

27  34- 


and  an  addrefs  prefented  to  the  King,  fignifying  their 
compliance  with  his  defire.  In  conlequence  of  a 
fubfequent  meffage,  they  prepared  and  palled  a bill, 
enabling  his  Majefty  to  fettle  an  annuity  of  five 
thoufand  pounds  for  life  on  the  Princefs  Royal,  as  a 
mark  of  his  paternal  favour  and  affedion. 

$ XVI L The  oppofition  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers 
kept  pace  with  that  in  the  Ploufe  of  Commons,  and 
was  fupported  with  equal  abilities,  under  the  aufpices 
of  the  Lords  Bathurft  and  Carteret,  the  Earls  of 
Chefterfteld  and  Abingdon.  The  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough made  a motion  for  a bill  to  regulate  the  army, 
equivalent  to  that  which  had  been  rejected  in  the 
Lower  Houfe ; and  it  met  with  the  fame  fate  after  a 
warm  dilpute.  Then  Lord  Carteret  moved  for  an 
addrefs  to  the  King,  that  he  would  be  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  acquaint  the  Hoti/e  who  advifed  his  Ma~ 
■jefty  to  remove  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  ViL 
count  Cobham  from  their  refpedive  regiments ; and 
what  crimes  were  laid  to  the ir  charge.  This  propo- 
fal  was  likewife  rejeded,  at  the  end  of  a debate  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Argyle  obferved,  that  two  Lords 
had  been  removed,  but  only  one  Soldier  loft  his 
pommiffion.  Such  a great  majority  of  the  Scottifli 
reprefentatives  had  always  voted  for  the  miniftry 
knee  the  acceifion  of  the  late  King,  and  fo  many  of 
thefe  enjoyed  places  and  preferments  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown,  that  feveral  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Lords  in  the  oppofition,  to  prevent  for  the  future  the 
minifterial  influence  from  extending  itfelf  to  the 
eledions  of  North-Britain.  Accordingly,  two  mo- 
tions for  this  purpofe  were  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Marchmont  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  fuftained 
by  the  Earls  of  Chefterfield,  Winchelfea,  and  Stair, 
Lords  Willoughby  de  Broke,  Bathurft,  and  Car- 
teret. They  were  oppofed  by  the  Dukes  of  New- 
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caftle  and  Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Cholmondely,  Earl  chap. 
Paulet,  Lord  Hervey,  now  called  up  by  writ  to  the  v- 
Houfe  of  Peers,  and  Lord  Talbot.  The  queftion 
being  put  on  both,  they  were  of  courfe  defeated ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Stair  was  deprived  of  his  regiment, 
of  dragoons,  after  having  performed  the  moil  fignal 
fervices  to  the  Royal  Family,  and  exhaufted  his 
fortune  in  fupporting  the  interefts  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown.  Strenuous  protefts  were  entered  againft  the 
decifion  of  the  majority  concerning  the  King’s  mef- 
fage,  demanding  a power  to  augment  his  forces 
during  the  recefs  of  Parliament ; as  alfo  againft  a 
bill  for  enabling  his  Majefty  to  apply  the  fum  of  one 
million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  out  of  the 
finking- fund,  for  the  fervice  of  the  current  year. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  fefTion  being  difpatched,  the 
King  repaired  to  the  Houle  of  Lords  on  the  fix- 
teenth  day  of  April,  and  having  palled  all  the  bills 
that  were  ready  for  the  Royal  afient,  took  leave  of 
this  Parliament,  with  the  warmed:  acknowledgement 
of  their  zeal,  duty,  and  affedtion.  It  was  at  firft 
prorogued,  then  dilfolved,  and  another  convoked  by 
the  fame  proclamation.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of 
March,  the  nuptials  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Princefs  Royal  were  folemnized  with  great  magni- 
ficence ; and  this  match  was  attended  with  addrelfes 
of  congratulation  to  his  Majefty  from  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

§ XVIII.  The  Powers  at  war  upon  the  Continent 
adted  with  furprifing  vigour.  The  Ruffian  and 
Saxon  army  invefted  the  city  of  Dantzick,  in  hopes 
of  fecuring  the  perfon  of  King  Staniflaus.  The 
town  was  ftrong,  the  garrifon  numerous,  and,  ani- 
mated by  the  examples  of  the  French  and  Poles, 
made  a very  obftinate  defence.  For  fome  time  they 
were  fupplied  by  fea  with  recruits,  arms,  and  am- 
munition. On  the  eleventh  day  of  May  a reinforce- 
ment of  fifteen  hundred  men  was  landed  from  two 
French  fhips  of  war  and  fome  tranfports,  under 
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BOOK  Fort  Wechfelmunde,  which  was  fo  much  iii  want  of 

y__  IL  , provifions,  that  they  were  not  admitted  : they,  there - 
j734.  fore,  re-embarked,  and  failed  back  to  Copenhagen. 
But  afterwards  a larger  number  were  landed  in  the 
fame  place,  and  attacked  the  Ruffian  entrenchments* 
in  order  to  force  their  way  into  the  city.  They  were 
repulfed  in  this  attempt,  but  retired  in  good  order. 
At  length  the  Ruffian  fleet  arrived,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Gordon  ; and  now  the  fiege  was 
carried  on  with  great  fury.  Fort  Wechfelmunde  was 
furrendered  : the  French  troops  capitulated,  and  were 
embarked  in  the  Ruffian  fhips,  to  be  conveyed  to 
fome  port  in  the  Baltick.  Staniflaus  efcaped  in  the 
difguife  of  a peafant  to  Marienwarder  in  the  Pruffian 
territories.  The  city  of  Dantzick  fubmitted  to  the 
dominion  of  Auguftus  III.  King  of  Poland,  and  was 
obliged  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  war  to  the 
Ruffian  General  Count  de  Munich,  who  had  aflumed 
the  command  after  the  fiege  was  begun.  The  Polifli 
Lords  at  Dantzick  figned  an  a£t  of  fubmiffion  to 
King  Auguftus,  who,  on  the  tenth  day  of  July,  ar- 
rived at  the  convent  of  Oliva.  There  a council  was 
held  in  his  prefence.  The  recufant  noblemen  took 
the  oath  which  he  propofed.  Then  a general  amnefty 
was  proclaimed ; and  the  King  fet  out  on  his  return 
to  Drefden. 

§ XIX.  On  the  Rhine  the  French  arms  bore  down 
all  refiftance.  The  Count  de  Belleifle  befleged  and 
took  Traerbach.  The  Duke  of  Berwick,  at  the 
head  of  fixty  thoufand  men,  invefted  Philipfburgh, 
while  Prince  Eugene  was  obliged  to  remain  on  the 
defenfive,  in  the  ftrong  camp  at  Heilbron,  waiting 
for  the  troops  of  the  Empire.  On  the  twelfth  day 
of  June,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  in  vifiting  the 
trenches,  was  killed  by  a cannon-ball,  and  the  com- 
mand devolved  upon  the  Marquis  d’Asfeldt,  who 
carried  on  the  operations  of  the  fiege  with  equal 
vigour  and  capacity.  Prince  Eugene  being  joined 
by  the  different  reinforcements  he  expedted,  marched 
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towards  the  French  lines ; but  found  them  fo  ftrong,  ' 
that  he  would  not  hazard  an  attack ; and  fuch  pre- 
cautions taken,  that  with  all  his  military  talents  he 
could  not  relieve  the  beiieged.  At  length  General 
Watgenau,  the  governor,  capitulated,  after  having 
made  a noble  defence,  and  obtained  the  moil  ho- 
nourable conditions.  Prince  Eugene  retired  to 
Fleidelberg;  and  the  campaign  ended  about  the 
beginning  of  October.  The  Imperial  arms  were  not 
more  fuccefsful  in  Italy.  The  Infant  Don  Carlos 
had  received  fo  many  invitations  from  the  Neapo- 
litan nobility,  that  he  refolved  to  take  pofTeffion  of 
that  kingdom.  Fie  began  his  march  in  February, 
at  the  head  of  the  Spanifh  forces ; pubiifhed  a mani- 
feilo,  declaring  he  was  fent  by  his  father  to  relieve 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  oppreffion  under 
which  it  groaned ; and  entered  the  capital  arnihll 
the  acclamations  of  the  people ; while  the  Count  de 
Vifconti,  the  German  viceroy,  finding  himfelf  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  invaders,  thought  proper  to 
retire,  after  having  thrown  fuccours  into  Gaeta  and 
Capua.  When  he  arrived  at  Nocera,  he  began  to 
affemble  the  militia,  with  intent  to  form  a camp  at 
Barletta.  The  Count  de  Montemar  marched  with 
a body  of  forces  againft  this  General,  and  obtained 
over  him  a complete  vidtory  at  Bitonto  in  Apuglia, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  when  the  Imperiaiifts- 
were  entirely  routed,  and  a great  number  of  princi- 
pal officers  taken  prifoners.  Don  Carlos  being  pro- 
claimed, and  acknowledged  King  of  Naples,  created 
the  Count  de  Montemar  Duke  of  Bitonto ; reduced 
Gaeta,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  which 
were  garrifoned  with  Imperial  troops;  and  refolved 
to  fubdue  the  iiland  of  Sicily.  About  twenty  thou- 
fand  troops  being  dellined  for  this  expedition  were 
landed  in  the, road  of  Solanto  in  Augull,  under  the 
command  of  the  new  Duke  of  Bitonto,  who  being 
favoured  by  the  natives,  proceeded  in  his  conquefts 
with  great  rapidity.  The  people  acknowledged 
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fi  6;  o K Don  Carlos  as  tlieir  Sovereign,  and  took  arms ' in 
IL  fupport  of  his  government;  fo  that  the  Imperial 
troops  were  driven  before  them,  and  the  Spaniards 
poftefled  the  whole  kingdom,  except  Meffina,  Syra- 
cufe,  andTrepani,  when  the  Infant  determined  to 
vifit  the  Hand  in  perfon.. 

§ XX.'  While  Don  Carlos  was  thus  employed  in 
the  conqueft  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  Imperialifts 
were  hard  prefied  in  L,ombardy  by  the  united  forces 
of  France  and  Piedmont,  commanded  by  the  King 
of  Sardinia  and  the  old  Marefchal  Duke  de  Villars. 
In  the  month  of  January  they  undertook  the  fiege  of 
T ortoiia,  which  they  reduced  ; while  the  troops  of 
the  Emperor  began  to  pour  in  great  numbers  into 
the  Mantuari.  In  the  beginning  of  May;  Count 
Merci,  who  commanded  them,  paired  the  Pd  in  the. 
face  of  the  Allies,  notwithstanding  all  the  fkill  of. 
Villars,  obliged  him  to  retreat  from  the  banks  of 
that  river,  and  took  the  cafde  of  Color no.‘  The 
old  French  General  being  taken  ill,  quitted  the  army, 
and  retired  to  Turin,  where  in  a little  time  he  died ; 
and  the  King  of  Sardinia  retiring  to  the  fame  place; 
the  command  of  the  allied  forces  devolved  upon  the 
Marefchal  de  Coigny.  The  Confederates  were  polled 
at  Sanguina,  and  the  Imperialifts  at  Sorbola,  when 
the  Count  de  Merci  made  a motion  to  San  Profpero, 
as  if  he  intended  either  to  attack  the  enemy;  or  take 
pofteftion  of  Parma.  The  Marefchal  de  Coigny 
forthwith  made  a difpofition  for  an  engagement; 
and,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  June,  the  Imperial 
General  having  paffed  the  Parma,  began  the  attack 
■With  great  impetuofity.  He  charged  in  perfon  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  and  was  killed  foon  after  the 
battle' began.  Neverthelefs,  the  Prince  of  \\  irtem- 
berg  aftuming  the  command,  both  armies  fought 
with  great  obftmacy,  from  eleven  in  the  forenoon 
till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Imperialifts  re- 
tired towards  Monte  Cirugalo,  leaving  five  thoufand 

men  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  among  thefe 
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many  officers  of  diftinftion.  The  lofs  of  the  Allies 
was  very  confiderable,  and  they  reaped  no  iolid  fruits 
from  their  victory. 

§ XXL  The  Imperial  forces  retreated  to  Reggio, 
and  from  thence  moved  to  the  plains  ot  Carpi,  on 
the  right  of  the  Secchia,  where  they  received  fome 
reinforcements : then  General  Count  Konigfegg  ar- 
riving in  the  camp,  took  upon  himielr  the  command 
of  the  army.  His  firft  Hep  was  to  take  poll  at 
Quingentolo,  by  which  motion  he  fecured  Miran- 
dola,  that  was  threatened  with  a fiege.  On  the  fif- 
teenth of  February  he  forded  the  river  Secchia,  and 
furprized  the  quarters  of  Marefchal  de  Broglio,  who 
efcaped  in  his  fhirt  with  great  difficulty.  The  French 
retired  with  fuch  precipitation,  that  they  left  all  their 
baggage  behind,  and  above  two  thoufand  were  taken 
prisoners.  They  polled  themfelves  under  Guaftalla, 
where,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month,  they 
were  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Imperialifts,  and  a 
general  engagement  enfued.  Konigfegg  made  fe- 
veral  defperate  efforts  to  break  the  French  cavalry, 
upon  which,  however,  he  could  make  no  impreffion. 
The  infantry  on  both  ffdes  fought  with  uncommon 
ardour  for  fix  hours,  and  the  field  was  covered  with 
carnage.  At  length,  the  Imperial  General  retreated 
to  Lazara,  after  having  loft  above  five  thoufand 
men,  including  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Ge- 
nerals Valpareze  and  Colminero,  with  many  other 
officers  of  diftinction  : nor  was  the  damage  fuflained 
by  the  French  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans, who  repaffed  the  Po,  and  took  poft  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oglio.  The  Allies  crofied  the  fame 
river,  and  the  Marquis  de  Mallebois  was  fent  with 
a detachment  to  attack  Mirandola;  but  the  Impe- 
rialifts marching  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  the  enterprize:  then  he  re- 
joined his  army,  which  retired  under  the  walls  of 
Cremona,  to  wait  for  fuccours  from  Don  Carlos. 
So  little  refpedl  did  the  French  Court  pay  to  the 
Yol.  II,  N n Britifti 
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ii  o o K Britifh  Nation,  at  this  jundure,  that  in  the  month  of 
ir*  November  an  edict  was  publifhed  in  Paris,  com- 
manding all  the  Britifh  fubjeds  in  France,  who  were 
not  adually  in  employment,  from  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen to  fifty,  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  fifteen  days, 
or  inlift  in  l'ome  of  the  Irifh  regiments,  on  pain  of 
being  treated  as  vagabonds,  and  lent  to  the  gallies. 
This  edid  was  executed  with  the  utm®d  rigour. 
The  prifons  of  Paris  were  crouded  with  the  fubjeds 
of  Great-Britain,  who  were  furprized  and  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  their  friends,  and  mud 
have  periflied  by ' cold  and  hunger,  had  not  they 
been  relieved  by  the  adive  charity  of  the  Janfenifls. 
The  Earl  of  Waidegrave,  who  then  refided  at  Paris, 
as  AmbafTador  from  the  King  of  Great-Britain,  made 
fuch  vigorous  remondrances  to  the  French  miniftry, 
upon  this  unheard-of  outrage  againd  a nation  with 
which  they  had  been  fo  long  in  alliance,  that  they 
thought  proper  to  fet  the  prifoners  at  liberty,  and 
publifh  another  edid,  by  which  the  meaning  of  the 
former  was  explained  away. 

§ XXII.  While  thefe  tranfadions  occurred  on 
the  continent,  the  King  of  Great-Britain  augmented 
his  land-forces  ; and  warm  contefls  were  maintained 
through  the  whole  united  kingdom  in  eleding  re- 
prefentatives  for  the  new  Parliament.  But  in  all 
thefe  flruggles  the  miniflerial  power  predominated ; 
and  the  new  members  appeared  with  the  old  com- 
plexion. The  two  Houles  affembled  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  January,  and  Mr.  Onflow  was  re- 
eleded  Speaker.  The  leaders  of  both  parties  in  ail 
debates  were  the  felf-fame  perlons  who  had  con- 
cluded thefe  of  the  former  Parliament;  and  the 
fame  meafures  were  purfued  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  King,  in  his  fpeech  at  the  opening  of  the 
feflion,  gave  them  to  underfland,  that  he  had  con- 
certed with  the  States-General  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces fuch  meafures  as  were  thought  mod  advife- 
abie  for  their  common  iafetv,  and  for  redo  ring  the 
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fjdace  of  Europe  : that  they  had  confidered  on  one  C fi  A p* 
iide  the  preffing  applications  made  by  the  Imperial  v*  f 
Court  both  in  England  and  Holland,  for  obtaining  i;vu 
fuccours  againft  the  Powers  at  war  with  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria  ; and 3 on  the  other  fide*  the  repeated  pro- 
feffions  made  by  the  Allies  of  their  fincere  dilpofi- 
tion  to  put  an  end  to  the  prefent  troubles  upon  ho- 
nourable and  folid  terms  ; that  he  and  the  States- 
General  had  concurred  in  a refolution  to  employ 
their  joint  and  earned:  inftances  to  bring  matters  to 
a fpeedy  and  happy  accommodation ; that  their 
good  offices  were  at  length  accepted ; and  in  a ffiort 
time  a plan  would  be  offered  to  the  confideration  of 
all  parties  engaged  in  the  war,  as  a bafis  for  a ge- 
neral negociation  of  peace.  He  told  them  he  had 
ufed  the  power  veiled  in  him  by  the  laid  Parliament 
with  great  moderation  ; and  concluded  a treaty  with 
the  Crown  of  Denmark  of  great  importance  in  the 
prefent  conjundlure.  He  obferved,  that  whilft  many 
of  the  principal  Powers  of  Europe  were  actually 
eno-aged  in  a war,  Great-Britain  muld  be  more  or 
lei's  affedted  with  the  confequences  ; and  as  the  bed 
concerted  meafures  are  liable  to  uncertainty,  tire 
nation  ought  to  be  prepared  againd  all  events.  He, 
therefore,  expreffed  his  hope,  that  his  good  fubjecbs 
would  not  repine  at  the  neceffary  means  of  pro- 
curing the  biddings  of  peace  and  univerfal  tranquil- 
lity, or  of  putting  him  in  a condition  to  add  that 
part  which  it  might  be  neceffary  and  incumbent 
upon  him  to  take.  The  addrefs  of  thanks  produced 
a dilpute  as  ufual,  which  ended  with  an  acquiefcence 
in  the  motion.  The  Houfe,  in  a grand  committee 
on  the  fupply,  refolved,  That  thirty  thoufand  fear- 
men  fhould  be  employed  for  the  fervice  of  the  en- 
duing year ; and  that  the  land-forces  fhould  be  aug- 
mented to  the  number  of  twenty-five  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  forty-four  effedlive  men.  But  thefe 
refolutions  were  not  taken  without  dilpute  and  divi- 
sion. The  minifter’s  opponents  not  only  re-produced 
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K all  the  reafons  which  had  been  formerly  advanced 
againft  a Handing  army,  but  they  oppofed  this  aug- 
mentation with  extraordinary  ardour,  as  a huge  Oxide 
towards  the  eftablifhment  of  arbitrary  power.  They 
refuted  thofe  fears  of  external  broils  on  which  the 
miniftry  pretended  to  ground  the  neceffity  of  fuch 
an  augmentation ; and  they  expofed  the  weak  con- 
duct ol  the  adminiftration,  in  having  contributed  to 
deftroy  the  balance  of  power,  by  aflifting  Spain  againlt 
the  Emperor  in  Italy,  fo  as  to  aggrandize  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon. 

§ XXII I,  Sir  William  Wyndham  moved,  that 
the  eftimate  of  the  navy  for  the  enfuing  year  might 
be  referred  to  a feledt  committee.  He  expreffed 
his  furprize,  that  notwithftanding  thevaft  fums  which 
had  been  yearly  raifed,  and  the  long  continuance  of 
the  peace,  the  people  had  not  been  quite  delivered 
of  any  one  tax  incurred  in  the  preceding  war.  Lie 
laid,  he  could  not  comprehend  how  it  was  poffible 
to  find  pretences  for  expofing  the  nation  to  fuch 
exorbitant  charges ; and  he  took  notice  of  lome  tin- 
confcionable  articles  in  the  accounts  of  the  navy- 
debt  that  lay  upon  the  table.  Lie  was  feconded  by 
Mr.  Sandys,  and  lupported  by  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Pulteney : but,  after  fome  debate,  the  motion  was 
carried  in  the  negative.  When  the  new  treaty  with 
Denmark  fell  under  confederation  in  a grand  com- 
mittee, Mr.  IT.  Walpole  moved,  that  the  fum  of 
fifty-fix  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
fhould  be  granted  to  his  Majefty,  as  a fubfidy  to 
the  Dane,  purfuant  to  the  faid  treaty,  for  the  fervice 
of  the  enfuing  year.  The  demand  did  not  meet 
with  immediate  compliance.  All  the  leaders  in  the 
oppofition  exclaimed  againlt  the  fubfidy  as  unnecel- 
fary  and  unreafonable.  They  obferved,  that  as  the 
EnglifL  had  no  particular  intereft  of  their  own  for 
inducing  them  to  engage  in  the  prefent  war,  but 
only  the  danger  to  which  the  balance  of  power  might 
be  expofed  by  that  event ; and  as  all  the  Powers  of 
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Europe  were  as  much,  if  not  more,  interefted  than  chap. 
the  Englifh  in  the  prefervation  of  that  balance, v‘  f 
iliould  it  ever  be  really  endangered,  they  would  cer-  i7s4.% 
tainly  engage  in  its  defence,  without  receiving  any 
valuable  confideration  from  Great-Britain ; but, 
fhould  the  Englifh  be  always  the  firft  to  take  the 
alarm  upon  any  rupture,  and  offer  bribes  and  pen- 
fions  to  all  the  Princes  in  Europe,  the  whole  charge 
of  preferving  that  balance  would  fall  upon  Great- 
Britain  : every  State  would  expedt  a gratification 
from  her,  for  doing  that  which  it  would  otherwife 
be  obliged  to  do  for  its  own  prefervation  : even  the 
Dutch  might  at  laft  refufe  to  aflift  in  trimming  this 
balance,  unlefs  Britain  fhould  fubmit  to  make  the 
Grand  Penfionary  of  Holland  a pen  binary  of  Eng- 
land, and  take  a number  of  their  forces  into  Englifh 
pay.  The  debate  having  had  its  free  courfe,  the 
queflion  was  put,  and  the  motion  approved  by  the 
majority.  The  miniftry  allowed  a bill  to  be  brought 
in  for  limiting  the  number  of  officers  in  the  Houle 
of  Commons  : but  at  the  fecond  reading  it  was  re- 
medied upon  a divifion,  after  a learned  debate,  in 
which  it  appeared  that  the  oppofition  had  gained  a 
valuable  auxiliary  in  the  perfon  of  Lord  Polwarth, 
fon  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  a nobleman  of  ele- 
gant parts,  keen  penetration,  and  uncommon  viva- 
city, who  fpoke  with  all  the  fluency  and  fervour  of 
elocution. 

§ XXIV.  The  minority  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
were  not  lefs  vigilant  and  refolute  in  detecting  and 
oppofing  every  meafure,  which  they  thought  would 
redound  to  the  prejudice  of  their  country.  But  the 
moft  remarkable  objedt  that  employed  their  atten- 
tion during  this  fefiion  was  a very  extraordinary  pe- 
tition, fubfcribed  by  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  Queenfi* 
berry,  and  Montrofe,  the  Earls  of  Dundonald, 
Marchmont,  and  Stair,  reprefenting  that  undue 
influence  had  been  ufed  for  carrying  on  the  eledtion 
of  the  fixteen  Peers  for  Scotland.  The  Duke  of 
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book-  Bedford,  who  delivered  their  petition  to  the  Houle, 
propofed  a day  for  taking  it  into  confideration  ; and 
1734.  to  this  they  agreed.  It  was  afterwards  moved,  that 
the  confideration  of  it  fhould  be  adjourned  to  a fhort; 
day,  before  which  the  petitioners  fhould  be  ordered 
to  declare  whether  they  intended  to  controvert  the 
laft  election  of  all  the  fixteen  Peers,  or  the  eledtion. 
of  any,  and  which  of  them.  This  affair  \yas  of  fuch 
an  unprecedented  nature,  that  the  Houfe  feemed  tQ 
be  divided  in  opinion  about  the  manner  in  which 
they  ought  to  proceed.  The  partifans  of  the  mini- 
ftry  would  have  willingly  Rifled  the  enquiry  in  the 
beginning ; but  the  petitioners  were  fo  ftrenuoufly 
fupported  in  their  claim  to  fome  notice,  by  the  Earls 
of  C heifer  field,  Abingdon,  and  Strafford,  the  Lords 
Bathurfl  and  Carteret,  that  they  could  not  difmifs 
it  at  once  with  any  regard  to  decorum.  The  order 
of  the  Houfe,  according  to  the  motion  explained 
above,  being  communicated  by  the  Lord-Chancel- 
lor to  the  petitioners,  they  waited  on  him  with  a 
declaration,  importing,  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
controvert  the  election  or  return  of  the  fixteen  Peers 
for  Scotland ; but  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  lay 
before  their  Lordfhips  the  evidence  of  fuch  fads 
and  undue  methods  as  appeared  to  them  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  conftitution  ; and  might  in  future 
eiedtions  equally  affebt  the  right  of  the  prefent  fix- 
teen Peers,  as  that  of  the  other  Peers  of  Scotland, 
if  not  prevented  by  a proper  remedy.  This  decla- 
ration being  repeated  to  the  Houfe,  the  Duke  of 
Devonfhjre  made  a motion,  that  the  petitioners 
might  be  ordered  to  lay  before  the  Houfe  in  writing, 
inffances  of  thofe  undue  methods  and  illegal  prac- 
tices upon  which  they  intended  to  proceed,  and  the 
names  of  the  perfons  they  fufpe&ed  to  be  guilty. 
He  was  warmly  pppofed  by  the  country  party ; and 
a long  debate  enfued,  after  which  the  queilion  was 
carried  in  favour  of  the  motion,  and  the  order  fig- 

jiificd  to  the  petitioners.  Next  day  their  ^nlwer 
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was  read  to  the  Houfe  to  this  effebt  : That  as  they  C J 
had  no  intention  to  Rate  themfeives  accufers,  they 
could  not  take  upon  them  to  name  particular  perfons  ^ 
who  might  have  been  concerned  in  thofe  illegal 
pra&ices;  but  who  they  were  would  undoubtedly 
appear  to  their  Lordfhips  upon  their  taking  the  pro- 
per  examinations : neverthelefs,  they  did  humbly 
acquaint  their  Lordfhips,  that  the  petition  was  laid 
before  them  upon  information,  that  the  lift  of  the 
lixteen  Peers  for  Scotland  had  been  framed  previous 
to  the  election,  by  perfons  in  high  truft  under  the 
Crown : that  this  lift  was  fliown  to  Peers,  as  a lift 
approved  by  the  Crown ; and  was  called  the  King’s 
lift,  from  which  there  was  to  be  no  variation,  unlefs 
to  make  way  for  one  or  two  particular  Peers,  on 
condition  they  fhould  conform  to  meafures : that 
Peers  were  follicited  to  vote  for  this  lift,  without 
the  liberty  of  making  any  alteration : that  endea- 
vours were  ufed  to  engage  Peers  to  vote  for  this  lift 
by  promife  of  penfions,  and  offices  civil  and  military 
to  themfeives  and  relations,  as  well  as  by  offers  of 
money  : that  fums  were  given  for  this  purpofe  : that 
penfions,  offices,  and  releafes  of  debts  owing  to  the 
Crown  were  abtually  granted  to  Peers  who  concurred 
in  voting  for  this  lift,  and  to  their  relations : that 
on  the  day  of  election  a battalion  of  his  Majefty’s 
troops  was  drawn  up  in  the  abbey-court  of  Edin- 
burgh, contrary  to  cuftom,  and  without  any  appa- 
rent caufe  but  that  of  overawing  the  electors.  This 
anfwer  gave  rife  to  another  violent  difpute  ; but  the 
majority  voted  it  unfatisfabtory,  and  the  petition  was 
rejebted,  though  the  refolution  was  clogged  with  a 
vigorous  proteft. 

$ XXV.  Notwithstanding  this  difeouragement,  An 
the  Earl  of  Abingdon  moved.  That  although  the 
petition  was  difmiffed,  an  enquiry  might  be  fet  on 
foot  touching  an  affair  of  fuch  confequence  to  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom.  The  Earl  of  Hay  declaring 
his  belief,  that  no  fuch  illegal  methods  had  been 
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pradtifed,  the  other  produced  a pamphlet,  intituled. 
The  protefts  of  a great  number  of  noble  Lords, 
entered  by  them  at  the  laft  eledtion  of  Peers  for 
Scotland.  Exceptions  being  taken  to  a pamphlet, 
as  an  objedt  unworthy  of  their  notice,  Lord  Ba- 
thurft  exhibited  an  authentick  copy  of  thofe  protefts, 
extracted  from  the  journal  of  that  elcdlion,  figned 
by  the  two  principal  clerks,  and  witneffed  by  two 
gentlemen  then  attending  in  the  lobby.  Thefe 
were  accordingly  read,  and  plainly  dernonftrated  the 
truth  of  the  allegations  contained  in  the  petition. 
Nothing  could  be  more  fcandalous,  arrogant,  and 
fhamefully  flagrant  than  the  condudt  and  deport- 
ment of  thofe  who  adted  the  part  of  underftrappers 
to  the  miniftry  on  this  occafion.  But  all  this  de- 
monfcration,  adorned  and  enforced  by  the  charms 
and  energy  of  eloquence,  was  like  preaching  in  a 
defert,  A motion  was  made  for  adjourning,  and 
carried  in  the  affirmative  : a protefc  was  entered, 
and  the  whole  affair  conffgned  to  oblivion.  Divers 
other  motions  v^ere  made  fucceffively  by  the  Lords 
in  the  oppofftion,  and  rejedted  by  the  invincible 
power  of  a majority.  The  uninterrupted  fuccefs  of 
the  miniftry  did  not,  however,  prevent  them  from 
renewing  the  ftruggle  as  often  as  an  opportunity 
offered.  They  diiputed  the  continuation  of  the  ialt- 
tax,  and  the  bill  for  enabling  the  King  to  apply  the 
fum  of  one  million  out  of  the  finking  fund  for  the 
fervice  of  the  current  year,  though  fuccefs  did  not 
attend  their  endeavours.  They  fupported  with  all 
their  might  a bill  lent  up  from  the  Commons,  ex- 
plaining and  amending  an  act  of  the  Scottilh  Par- 
liament, for  preventing  wronguous  imprifonment, 
and  againft  undue- delays  in  trials.  This  was  all 
the  natives  of  Scotland  had  in  lieu  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  adt ; though  it  did  not  fcreen  them  from 
oppreffion,  Yet  the  Earl  of  Ilay  undertook  to 
prove  they  were  on  a footing  with  their  neighbours 
of  England  in  this  refpedt  5 and  the  bill  was  thrown 
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out  on  a divifion.  The  feffion  was  clofed  on  the  chap. 
fifteenth  of  May,  when  the  King,  in  his  fpeech  to  ^ 
both  Houfes,  declared,  that  the  plan  of  pacification 
concerted  between  him  and  the  States- General  had 
not  produced  the  defired  effect.  He  thanked  the 
Commons  for  the  fuppliesthey  had  granted  with  fuch 
chearfulnefs  and  difpatch.  He  fignified  his  inten- 
tion to  vifit  his  German  dominions ; and  told  them 
he  fhould  conflitute  the  Queen  Regent  of  the  realm 
in  his  abfence.  Immediately  after  the  prorogation 
his  Majefty  embarked  for  Holland,  in  his  way  to 
H anover. 

§ XXVI.  By  this  time  the  good  underftanding 
between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Lifbon  was  de7 
ilroyed  by  a remarkable  incident.  The  Portuguefe 
Ambaffador  at  Madrid  having  allowed  his  fervants  to 
refcue  a criminal  from  the  officers  of  juftice,  all  the 
fervants  concerned  in  that  refcue  were  dra£o;ed  from 
his  houfe  to  prifon,  by  the  Spanifh  King’s  order, 
with  circumftances  of  rigour  and  difgrace.  FI  is 
Portuguefe  Majefty  being  informed  of  this  outrage, 
ordered  reprifals  to  be  made  upon  the  fervants  of 
the  Spanifh  Ambaffador  in  Lifbon.  The  two  mi- 
nifters  withdrew  abruptly  to  their  refpedive  courts. 

The  two  Monarchs  expreffed  their  mutual  refent- 
ment.  The  King  of  Spain  aflembled  a body  of 
troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal ; and  his  Portu- 
guefe  Majefty  had  recourfe  to  the  affiftance  of  King 
George.  Don  Marcos  Antonio  d’Alzeveda  was 
difpatched  to  London,  with  the  character  of  Envoy 
Extraordinary ; and  fucceeded  in  his  commiffion 
according  to  his  wifli.  In  a little  time  after  the 
King’s  departure  from  England,  Sir  John  Norris 
failed  from  Spithead  with  a powerful  lquadron,  in 
order  to  proted  the  Portuguefe  againfl  the  Spa- 
niards j and  on  the  ninth  day  of  June  arrived  at 
Lifbon,  where  he  was  welcomed  as  a deliverer. 

Mr.  Keene,  the  Rritifh  Envoy  at  the  court  of  Spain, 
had  communicated  to  his  Catholick  Majefty  the 
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book  refolution  of  his  mailer  to  fend  a powerful  fqnadron 
to  Lifbon,  with  orders  to  guard  that  coaft  from  in- 
?73Sp  jults,  and  fee ure  the  Brazil  fleet,  in  which  the  mer- 
chants of  Great-Britain  were  deeply  interefted.  Don 
Jofeph  Patinho,  minjfter  of  his  Catholick  Majefty, 
delivered  a memorial  to  Mr.  Keene,  reprefenting, 
that  luch  an  expedition  would  affedt  the  commerce 
of  Spain,  by  intimidating  foreign  merchants  from 
embarking  their  merchandize  in  the  flota.  But,  in 
all  probability,  it  prevented  a rupture  between  the 
two  Crowns,  and  difpofed  the  King  of  Spain  to  liften 
to  terms  of  accommodation. 

§ XXVII.  The  powers  in  alliance  againft  the 
Houle  of  Auftria,  having  rejected  the  plan  of  paci- 
fication concerted  by  the  King  of  Great-Britain  and 
the  Stated-General,  Mr.  Walpole,  AmbafTador  at 
the  Hague,  prefen  ted  a memorial  to  their  High 
Mightineffes,  defiring  they  would,  without  lofs  of 
time,  put  themfelves  in  a pofture  of  defence,  by  an 
augmentation  of  their  forces  at  fea  and  land  ; that 
they  might  take  fuch  vigorous  Heps  in  concert  with. 
Great-Britain,  as  the  future  conjuncture  of  affairs, 
might  require.  But,  before  they  would  fubjedt 
themfelves  to  fuch  expence,  they  refolved  to  make 
further  trial  of  their  influence  with  the  powers  in 
alliance  againft  the  Emperor ; and  conferences  were 
renewed  with  the  minifters  of  thofe  Allies.  The 
affairs  of  Poland  became  more  and  more  unfavour- 
able to  the  intereft  of  Staniflaus  j for  though  a great 
number  of  the  Polifh  nobility  engaged  in  a confe- 
deracy to  fupport  his  claim,  and  made  repeated 
efforts  in  his  behalf,  the  Palatine  of  Kiow  fubmitted 
to  Auguftus  ; and  even  his  brother  the  primate,  after 
having  fuftained  a long  imprifonment,  and  many  ex- 
traordinary hardfhips,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  Prince  his  Sovereign.  In  Italy  the  arms  of  the 
Allies  ftiil  continued  to  profper.  Don  Carlos  landed 
In  Sicily,  and  reduced  the  whole  ifland,  almoft 

, while  the  Imperialifts  were  forced 
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to  abandon  all  the  territories  they  poffeffed  in  Italy,  c H a p. 
except  the  Mantuan.  The  Emperor  being  equally  v* 
unable  to  cope  with  the  French  armies  on  the  Rhine, 
implored  fuccours  of  the  Czarina,  who  fent  thirty 
thoufand  men  to  his  affiftance.  This  vigorous  in- 
terposition, and  the  fuccefs  of  Auguftus  in  Poland* 
difpofed  the  court  of  Verfailles  to  a pacification.  A 
Secret  negociation  was  begun  between  France  and 
the  Houie  of  Auftria  j and  the  preliminaries  were 
Signed  without  the  concurrence  or  knowledge  of 
Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the  maritime  powers.  In  thefe 
articles  it  was  Stipulated,  that  France  Should  reftore 
all  the  conqueSls  She  had  made  in  Germany : That 
the  reverfion  of  the  dukedom  of  Tufcany  fliould  be 
veSted  in  the  Duke  of  Lorraine : That  Lorraine 
Should  be  allotted  to  King  Staniflaus  ; and  after  his 
death  be  united  to  the  crown  of  France  : That  the 
Emperor  Should  poffefs  the  Milanefe,  the  Mantuan, 
and  Parma:  That  the  King  of  Sardinia  Sliould  enjoy 
Vigevano  and  Novara  : That  Don  Carlos  Sliould  be 
acknowledged  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  re- 
tain the  iSland  of  Elba,  with  all  the  Spanilh  territo- 
ries on  the  coaft  of  Tufcany  ; and  that  France  Should 
guarantee  the  pragmatick  fandlion, 

§ XXVIII.  The  King  of  Grcat-Britain  returned 
from  Hanover  to  England  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber ; and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Tanuary  ooened 
the  feffion  of  Parliament.  On  this  occafion  he  con- 
gratulated them  on  the  near  profpedt  of  a general 
peace  in  Europe,  in  con  Sequence  of  the  preliminary 
articles  in  which  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France 
had  agreed  ; and  of  which  he  had  expreffed  his  ap- 
probation, as  they  did  not  differ  in  any  effential 
point  from  the  plan  of  pacification  which  he  and  the 
States-General  had  offered  to  the  belligerent  powers. 

Lie  told  them,  that  he  had  already  ordered  a con- 
siderable reduction  to  be  made  in  his  forces  both  by 
fea  and  land  j but  at  the  fame  time  obferved  it  would 
fie  neceffary  to  continue  Some  extraordinary  expence, 

until 
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until  a more  perfect  reconciliation  fhould  be  efta- 
blifhed  among  the  feveral  powers  of  Europe.  An 
addrefs  of  thanks  was  unanimoufly  voted,  prefented, 
and  gracioufiy  received.  After  the  Houfe  had  re- 
ceived feveral  petitions  from  different  counties  and 
gentlemen,  complaining  of  undue  influence  in  elec- 
tions for  members  of  Parliament,  it  proceeded  to 
confider  of  the  fupply,  and  Sir  Charles  W ager  mo- 
ving that  fifteen  thoufand  feamen  fhould  be  em- 
ployed for  the  fervice  of  the  enfuing  year,  the  pro- 
pofal  was  approved  without  oppofition.  But  this 
was  not  the  cafe  with  a motion  made  by  Mr.  Pul- 
teney,  <c  That  the  ordinary  effimate  of  the  navy 
“ fhould  be  referred  to  a feleCt  committee.”  The 
miniftry  difcouraged  ail  fuch  prying  meafures : a 
debate  was  produced,  the  Houfe  divided,  and  the 
motion  was  reject'd.  Such  was  the  fate  of  a mo- 
tion for  railing  the  fupplies  within  the  year,  made 
by  Mr.  Sandys,  and  fupported  by  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Willimot,  and  other  patriots,  who  de- 
monftrated,  that  this  was  a fpeedy  and  practicable 
expedient  for  difcharging  the  national  debt,  lower- 
ing the  intereft  of  money,  reducing  the  price  of 
labour,  and  encouraging  a fpirit  of  commerce. 

§ XXIX.  The  bill  for  limiting  the  number  of 
officers  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  again  revived. 
The  King  was  empowered  to  borrow  fix  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  chargeable  on  the  finking  fund, 
for  the  fervice  of  the  enfuing  year,  though  this 
power  was  not  eafily  granted ; and  the  Houfe  re- 
folved  to  lay  a duty  of  twenty  {hillings  per  gallon 
on  all  fpirituous  liquors,  after  it  had  appeared  to 
the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  that  thofe 
fpirits  were  pernicious  to  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  people.  To  this  refolution  was  added  another, 
’which  amounted  to  a total  prohibition,  namely, 
that  fifty  pounds  fhould  be  yearly  paid  to  his  Ma- 
jefty  for  a licence  to  be  annually  taken  out  by  every 
perfon  who  fhould  vend,  barter,  or  utter  any  fuch 
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fpirituous  liquors.  Mr.  Walter  Plumer,  in  a well-  ch^ap. 
concerted  fpeech,  moved  for  the  repeal  of  fome 
claufes  in  the  Teftact:  thefe  he  reprefented  as  a 1735* 
fpecies  of  perfecution,  in  which  Proteftant  Di (Tenters 
were  confounded  with  the  Roman  Catholicks  and 
enemies  to  the  eftablifhment.  He  was  fuftained  by 
Lord  Polwarth  and  Mr.  Heathcote;  but  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  was  joined  by  Mr.  Shippen  againft 
the  motion  as  dangerous  to  the  eftabliihed  Church: 
and  the  queftion  being  put,  it  was  carried  in  the 
negative.  When  Sir  jofeph  Jekyl  prefented  to  the  An.  1736. 
Houfe,  according  to  order,  a bill  founded  on  the 
refolutions  they  had  taken  againft  fpirituous  liquors. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  acquainted  them,  by  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  command,  that  as  the  alterations  propofed  to 
be  made  by  that  bill  in  the  duties  charged  upon  all 
fpirituous  liquors  might,  in  a great  degree,  affedt 
fome  part  of  the  civil-lift  revenues,  his  Majefty,  for 
the  fake  of  remedying  fo  great  an  evil  as  was  in- 
tended by  that  bill  to  be  prevented,  did  confent  to 
accept  any  other  revenue  of  equal  value,  to  be  fet- 
tled and  appropriated  in  lieu  of  his  intereft  in  the 
faid  duties.  The  bill  was  read  a fecond  time,  and 
configned  to  a committee  of  the  whole  Houfe  ; but 
that  for  limiting  the  number  of  officers  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  was  thrown  out  at  the  fecond  read- 
ing. Petitions  againft  the  bill  touching  the  retail 
of  fpirituous  liquors,  were  prefented  by  the  traders 
to  the  Britiffi  fugar  colonies,  by  the  merchants  of 
Briftol  and  Liverpool,  reprefenting  the  hardffiips  to 
which  they  would  be  expofed  by  a law  which 
amounted  to  a prohibition  of  rum  and  fpirits  dis- 
tilled from  melaffies.  In  confequence  of  thefe  re- 
monftrances,  a mitigating  claufe  was  inferted,  in 
favour  of  the  compofition  known  by  the  name  of 
punch , and  diftillers  were  permitted  to  exercife  any 
other  employment.  The  lum  of  feventy  thoufand 
pounds  was  voted  for  making  good  the  deficiences 
that  might  happen  in  the  civil  Jjft  by  this  bill,  which 
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book  at  length  paiTed  through  the  Houfe,  though  not 
n-  ^ without  reiterated  di  Sprites  and  warm  altercation. 
Violent  opposition  was  like  wife  made  to  a bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  people  called  Quakers*  who  offered 
a petition,  reprefenting,  that  though  from  imotVes 
of  conlcience  they  refufed  the  payment  of  tithes* 
church-rates*  oblations,  and  ecclefiaftical  dues*  they 
were  expofed  to  grievous  fufferings  by  profecutions  in 
the  Exchequer,  ecclefiaftical,  and  other  Courts,-  to 
the  imprifonment  of  their  perfons,  and  the  ruin  of 
them  and  their  families  A bill  being  prepared  for 
their  relief*  was  read  and  printed : then  petitions 
were  preferred  againft  it  by  the  clergy  of  Middle- 
fex,  and  of  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Coun- 
fel  was  heard  in  behalf  of  thefe  petitioners,  and  feve- 
ral  alterations  propofed  in  the  bill,  which  after  long 
and  repeated  debates  Surmounted  all  oppofition, 
and  was  fent  up  to  the  Lords. 

§ XXX.  In  the  month  of  February  the  King 
had  fent  two  members  of  the  privy- council  to  the 
Prince  ot  Wales,  with  a meftage,  propofing  a mar- 
riage between  his  Royal  Highnefs  and  tire  Princefs 
or  Saxegotha.  The  propofal  being  agreeable  to  the 
Prince,  the  marriage  v^as  celebrated  on  the  twenty- 
feventh  day  of  April.  Upon  this  occafion  Mr.  Pul- 
tency  moved  for  an  addrefs  of  congratulation  to  his 
Majefty,  and  was  Supported  by  Mr.  George  Lyttel- 
ton and  Mr.  William  Pitt,  who  Seized  this  oppor- 
tunity of  pronouncing  elegant  panegyricks  on  the 
Prince  of  W ales  and  his  amiable  confort.  Thefe 
two  young  members  Soon  diftinguilhed  them  Selves 
in  the  Houfe  by  their  eloquence  and  Superior  talents. 
The  attention  of  the  Houfe  was  afterwards  convert- 
ed to  a bill  for  the  preventing  of  Smuggling ; and 
another  for  explaining  the  a 61  for  the  more  effectual 
preventing  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  eledtion  of 
members  to  Serve  in  Parliament.  Both  made  their 
way  through  the  Lower  Houfe,  and  were  fent  up  to 
the  Lords  for  their  concurrence.  The  number  of 
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land  forces  voted  for  the  fervice  of  the  current  c i-i  A i\ 
year  was  reduced  to  leventeen  thoufand  feven  hun-  ( v* 
dred  and  four  effective  men.  The  fupplies  were  s< 
raifed  by  the  malt-tax  and  land-tax,  at  two  fhillings 
in  the  pound,  additional  duties  on  mum,  cyder, 
and  perry,  damped  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper ; 
and  by  an  act  empowering  his  Majefty  to  borrow  fix 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  the  finking  fund.  In 
this  feffion  the  Parliament  repealed  the  old  flatutes 
of  England  and  Scotland  againft  conjuration,  witch- 
craft, and  dealing  with  evil  fpirits.  The  Commons 
likewife  prepared  a bill  to  reftrain  the  difpofition  of 
lands  in  mortmain,  whereby  they  became  unalien- 
able. Againft  this  meafure  petitions  were  prefented 
by  the  two  univerfities,  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Win- 
chefter,  and  Weftminfter,  and  divers  hofpitals  that 
fubfifted  by  charitable  donations.  In  favour  of  the 
univerfities  and  colleges  a particular  exempting 
claufe  was  inferted.  Several  other  amendments 
were  made  in  the  bill,  which  palled  through  both 
Houfes,  and  obtained  the  royal  aflent.  Among 
the  acfts  palled  in  this  fdlion,  was  one  for  natura- 
lifing  her  Royal  Highnefs  the  Princefs  of  Wales; 
and  another  for  building  a bridge  acrofs  the  Thames 
from  New  Palace-yard,  in  the  city  of  Weftminflcr, 
to  the  oppofite  fhore  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  The 
points  chiefly  debated  in  the  Eloufe  of  Lords  vTere 
the  addrefs  of  thanks  for  his  Majefty’s  fpeech,  the 
Mortmain  bill,  the  Quakers  bill,  which  was  thrown 
out,  and  that  for  the  prevention  of  fmuggling,  which 
did  not  pafs  without  divifion  and  proteft.  On  the 
twentieth  day  of  May  the  King  clofed  the  feffion 
with  a fpeech,  in  which  he  told  both  Houfes,  that 
a further  convention  touching  the  execution  of  the 
preliminaries,  had  been  made  and  communicated 
to  him  by  the  Emperor  and  Moft  Chriftian  King  r 
and  that  negociations  were  carrying  on  by  the  feve- 
rai  powders  engaged  in  the  late  war,  in  order  to  fettle 
a general  pacification,  He  expreffed  great  concern 
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at  feeing  fuch  feeds  of  diffatisfacrion  fown  among  his 
people : he  protefled  it  was  his  defire,  and  fhould 
be  his  care,  to  preferve  the  prefent  conftitution  in 
Church  and  State,  as  by  law  eftablifhed  : he  re- 
commended harmony  and  mutual  affe&ion  among 
all  Proteflants  of  the  nation,  as  the  great  fecurity  of 
that  happy  eftablifhment ; and  fignified  his  intention 
to  vifit  his  German  dominions.  Accordingly,  the 
Parliament  was  no  fooner  prorogued  than  he  let  out 
for  Hanover,  after  having  appointed  the  Queen 
Regent  in  his  abfence. 

§ XXXI.  Such  a degree  of  licentioufnefs  prevailed 
over  the  whole  nation,  that  the  kingdom  was  filed 
with  tumult  and  riots,  which  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  proper  regulations  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment in  a due  execution  of  the  laws.  The  mofi:  re- 
markable of  thefe  diilurbances  happened  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  leventh  day  of  September.  John 
Porteous,  who  commanded  the  guard  paid  by  that 
city,  a man  of  brutal  difpofition  and  abandoned 
morals,  had  at  the  execution  of  a fmuggler  been 
provoked  by  fome  infults  from  the  populace  to  or- 
der his  men,  without  ufing  the  previous  formalities 
of  the  law,  to  fire  with  fhot  among  the  crowd ; by 
which  precipitate  order  feveral  innocent  perfons  loft 
their  lives.  Porteous  was  tried  for  murder,  con- 
victed, and  received  fentence  of  death ; but  the 
Queen,  as  guardian  of  the  realm,  thought  proper  to 
indulge  him  with  a reprieve.  The  common  peo- 
ple of  Edinburgh  refented  this  lenity  fhown  to  a 
criminal,  who  was  the  objeCt  of  their  deteftation. 
They  remembered  that  pardons  had  been  granted  to 
divers  military  delinquents  in  that  country,  who  had 
been  condemned  by  legal  trial.  They  feemed  to 
think  thofe  were  encouragements  to  opprefhon  : jjiey 
were  fired  by  a national  v*  Joufy  : they  were  flimu-' 
lated  by  the  relations  ahu  friends  of  thofe  who  had 
been  murdered  ; and  they  refolved  to  wreak  their 

vengeance  on  the  author  of  that  tragedy,  by  de- 
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priving  him  of  life  on  the  very  day  which  the  Judges 
had  fixed  for  his  execution.  Thus-  determined,  they 
affemblecl  in  different  bodies,  about  ten  o’clock  at 
night.  They  blocked  up  the  gates  of  the  city,  to 
prevent  the  admiffion  of  the  troops  that  were  quar- 
tered in  the  fuburbs.  They  furprized  and  difarmed 
the  town-guards:  they  broke  open  the prifon-doors ; 
dragged  Porteous  from  thence  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution $ and,  leaving  him  hanging  by  the  neck  on  a 
dyer’s  pole,  quietly  dilperfed  to  their  feveral  habi- 
tations. This  exploit  was  performed  with  fuch  eon- 
du£t  and  deliberation  as  feemed  to  be  the  refult 
of  a plan  formed  by  fome  perfons  of  confequence : 
it,  therefore,  became  the  objeft  of  a very  fever© 
enquiry. 

§ XXXIL  During  this  fummer  a rupture  hap- 
pened between  the  l urks  and  the  Ruffians,  which 
laft  reduced  the  city  of  Afoph  on  the  Black-Sea^ 
and  over-ran  the  greatell  part  of  Crim  Tartary. 
The  Czarina  declared  war  againfl  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
becaufe  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  had  made  incur- 
fions  upon  her  frontiers ; and  when  file  complained 
of  thefe  diforders  to  the  Vizir,  fhe  received  no  fa- 
tisfadlion : befides,  a large  body  of  T artars  had,  by 
order  of  that  miniftcr,  marched  through  the  Ruffian 
provinces  in  defpite  of  die  Ernprefs,  and  committed 
terrible  havock  in  their  route.  The  Emperor  was 
obliged  to  engage  as  *a  party  in  this  war,  by  a treaty 
offenfive  and  defenfive,  which  he  had  many  years 
before  concluded  with  the  Czarina.  Yet,  before  he 
declared  himfelf,  he  joined  the  Maritime  Powers  in 
offering  his  mediation  to  the  Sultan,  who  was  very 
well  difpofed  to  peace  ; but  the  Czarina  infilled  upon 
her  retaining  Afoph,  which  her  forces  had  reduced ; 
and  this  preliminary  article  being  rejefled,  as  dif- 
honourable  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Court  of 
Vienna  began  to  make  preparations  for  war.  By 
this  time  ail  the  belligerent  Powers  in  Italy  had 
agreed  to  the  preliminaries  of  peace  concluded  be- 
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c tween  the  Emperor  and  France.  The  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine had  efpoufed  the  Emperor’s  eldeft  daughter, 
the  Archduchefs  Maria  Therefa,  and  ceded  Lorraine 
to  France,  even  before  he  fucceeded  to  Tufcany. 
Don  Carlos  was  crowned  King  of  Sicily  *.  Staniflaus 
abdicated  the  crown  of  Poland ; and  Auguftus  was 
univerfally  acknowledged  Sovereign  of  that  king- 
dom. The  preliminaries  were  approved  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  : the  King  of 
Spain  fent  orders  for  his  troops  to  evacuate  Tufcany ; 
and  the  provinces  in  Italy  yielded  to  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria.  Prince  Eugene,  who  had  managed  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  Emperor  on  this  occafion,  did  not  live 
to  fee  the  happy  fruits  of  his  negociation.  He  died 
at  Vienna,  in  April,  at  the  age  of  feventy-three, 
leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  an  invincible 
hero  and  confummate  politician.  He  was  not  long 
furvived  by  Count  Staremberg,  another  Imperial 
General,  who  ranked  next  to  the  Prince  in  mili- 
tary reputation.  About  the  fame  time Great-Britain 
fuftained  a national  lofs  in  the  death  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  Talbot,  who,  by  his  worth,  probity,  and  ac- 
quired accomplishments,  had  dignified  the  great 
office  to  which  he  had  been  raifed.  He  died,  uni- 
verfally lamented,  in  the  month  of  February,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two  ; and  was  fucceeded  on  the  Bench 
by  Lord  Hardwicke. 

§ XXXIII.  T he  King  being  indifpofed,  in  confe- 
quence  of  having  been  fatigued  by  a very  tempei- 
tuous  paffage  from  Holland,  the  Parliament  was 
prorogued  from  the  twenty-firft  day  of  January  to 
the  firft  of  February,  and  then  the  fefflon  was  opened 
by  commiffion.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  as  one  of 
the  Peers  authorifed  by  this  commiffion,  made  a 
fpeech  in  his  Majeffy’s  name  to  both  Houfes.  With 
refpect  to  foreign  affairs,  he  told  them,  that  the  re- 
fpedlive  a£Is  of  cefiion  being  exchanged,  and  orders 
given  for  the  evacuation  and  poffeffion  of  the  feveral 
countries  and  places  by  the  Powers  concerned,  ac- 
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Cording  to  the  allotment  and  difpofition  of  the  pre-  chap, 
liminary  articles,  the  great  work  of  re-eftablifhin'g 
the  general  tranquillity  was  far  advanced : that,  how- 
ever,  common  prudence  called  upon  them  to  be 
very  attentive  to  the  final  conclufion  of  the  new  fet- 
tlement.  He  faid*  his  Majefty  could  not  without 
furprize  and  concern  obferve  the  many  contrivances 
and  attempts  carried  on,  in  various  fhapes,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  nation,  tumultuoufiy  to  refill 
and  obftrubt  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  to  vio- 
late the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  He  obferved,  that 
the  confideration  of  the  height  to  which  thefe  auda- 


cious practices  might  rife,  if  not  timely  fuppreffed, 
afforded  a melancholy  profpebt,  and  required  parti- 
cular attention,  left  they  fliould  affect  private  perfons 
in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  property,  as  well  as 
the  general  peace  and  good  order  of  the  whole. 
After  the  Commons  had  agreed  to  an  addrefs,  and 
heard  counfel  on  fome  controverted  elections,  they 
proceeded  to  take  the  fupply  into  confideration. 
They  voted  ten  thoufand  men  for  the  fea-fervice. 
They  continued  for  the  land-fervice  the  fame  num- 
ber they  had  maintained  in  times  of  tranquillity, 
amounting  to  feventeen  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
four ; but  this  meafure  was  not  adopted  without  op- 
pofition ; the  money  was  raifed  by  the  land  and  malt- 
taxes,  reinforced  with  one  million  granted  out  of  the 
finking  fund. 

§ XXXIV7-.  The  chief  fubjeft  of  contention  that 
prefented  itfelf  in  the  courfe  of  this  feffion,  was  a 
motion  which  Mr.  Pulteney  made  for  an  addrefs  to 
his  Majefty,  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  fettle  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a year  upon  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  reprefented  that  fuch  provifion  was 
conformable  to  the  practice  of  ancient  times:  that 
what  he  propofed  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  prelent 
Majefty  in  the  life-time  of  his  father;  and  that  a 
fettlement  of  this  nature  was  reafonable  and  neceflary 
tofcertain  the  independency  of  the  apparent  Heir 
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to  the  Crown.  The  motion  was  vigoroufly  oppofetl 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
prerogative ; as  an  officious  intermeddling  in  the 
King’s  family  affairs ; and  as  an  effort  to  fet  his 
Majefty  and  the  Prince  at  variance.  But  a mifun- 
derftanding,  it  feems,  had  already  happened  in  the 
Royal  Family.  The  Minifter  in  the  midft  of  his 
harangue  told  the  Ploufe,  by  his  Majefty ’s  command, 
that  on  the  preceding  day  the  King  had  lent  a mef- 
fage  to  the  Prince  by  fevcral  noblemen  of  the  firft 
quality,  importing,  that  his  Majefty  had  given  order 
for  fettling  a jointure  upon  the  Princefs  of  Wales, 
fuitable  to  her  high  rank  and  dignity,  which  he  would 
in  a proper  time  lay  before  Parliament,  in  order  to 
be  rendered  more  certain  and  effectual : that  al- 
though his  Royal  Plighnefs  had  not  thought  fit,  by 
any  application  to  his  Majefty,  to  defire  that  his  al- 
lowance of  fifty  thoufand  pounds  might  be  rendered 
lefs  precarious,  the  King,  to  prevent  the  bad  confe- 
quences  which  he  apprehended  might  follow  from 
the  undutiful  meafures  which  his  Majefty  was  in- 
formed the  Prince  had  been  advifed  topurfue,  would 
grant  to  his  Royal  Highnefs,  for  his  Majefty Ts  life, 
the  faid  fifty  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  if- 
fued  out  of  the  civil-lift  revenues,  over  and  above 
the  Prince’s  revenues  arifing  from  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  which  his  Majefty  thought  a very  com- 
petent allowance,  confidering  his  own  numerous 
ifflie,  and  the  great  expence  which  did  and  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  attend  an  honourable  provision  for  the  whole 
Royal  Family:  that  the  Prince,  by  a verbal  anfwer, 
defired  their  Lordfhips  to  lay  him  with  all  humility 
at  his  Majefty’s  feet : to  affure  him  that  he  did,  and 
ever  fhould,  retain  the  utmoft  duty  for  his  Royal 
Perfon : that  he  was  very  thankful  for  any  inftance 
of  his  Majefty’s  goodnefs  to  him  or  to  the  Princels, 
and  particularly  for  his  Majefty’s  gracious  intention 
of  fettling  a jointure  upon  her  Royal  Highnefs ; but, 
that  as  to  the  meflage,  the  affair  was  now  out  of  his 
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hands,  and,  therefore,  he  could  give  no  anfwer  to  c 
it;  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  afterwards  ufed  many 
dutiful  expreffions  towards  his  Majefty ; adding, 

Indeed,  my  Lords,  it  is  in  other  hands,  and  I am 
cc  forry  for  it  or  words  to  that  effed.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  then  endeavoured  to  demonftrate,  that  the 
annual  fum  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds  was  as  much  as 
the  King  could  afford  to  allow  for  the  Prince’s  main- 
tenance; and  he  expatiated  upon  the  bad  confe- 
quences  that  might  enfue,  if  the  Son  fhould  be  ren- 
dered altogether  independent  of  the  Father. 

§ XXXV.  Thefe  fuggeftions  did  not  pafs  un- 
an  five  red.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  afferted,  that 
the  Parliament  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  crea- 
tion or  maintenance  of  a Prince  of  Wales;  and  that 
in  the  cafe  of  Richard  II.  who,  upon  the  death  of 
his  father  the  Black  Prince,  was  created  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  confecjuence  of  an  addrefs  or  petition 
from  Parliament,  that  meafure  was  in  all  probability 
directed  by  the  King  himfelf.  In  anfwer  to  this  af- 
fertion  it  was  obferved,  that  probably  the  King  would 
not  have  been  fo  forward  in  creating  his  grandfon 
Prince  of  Wales,  if  he  had  not  been  forced  into  this 
ftep  by  his  Parliament ; for  Edward  in  his  old  age 
fell  into  a fort  of  love-dotage,  and  gave  himfelf  en- 
tirely up  to  the  management  of  his  miftrefs,  Alice 
Pierce,  and  his  fecond  fon,  the  Duke  of  Lancafter; 
a circumftance  that  raifed  a moft  reafonable  jeaiouly 
in  the  Black  Prince,  at  that  time  on  his  death-bed, 
who  could  not  but  be  anxious  about  the  fafety  and 
right  of  his  only  fon,  whom  he  found  he  was  foon 
to  leave  a child  in  the  hands  of  a doating  grand- 
father, and  an  ambitious,  alpiring  uncle.  The  lup- 
porters  of  the  motion  obferved,  that  the  allowance 
of  fifty  thoufand  pounds  was  not  fufficient  to  defray 
the  Prince’s  yearly  expence,  without  allotting  one 
(hilling  for  ads  of  charity  and  munificence ; and 
that  the  feveral  dedudions  for  land-taxes  and  fees 
reduced  it  to  forty-three  thoufand  pounds.  They 
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book  affirmed,  that  his  whole  income,  including  the  re- 
n*  venues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  did  not  exceed 
^ fifty-two  thoufand  pounds  a-year,  though,  by  his 

Majefty ’s  own  regulation,  the  expence  of  the  Prince’s 
houfehold  amounted  to  fixty- three  thoufand.  They 
proved,  that  the  produce  of  the  civil-lift  exceeded 
nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  a fum  above  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a-year  more  than  was  en- 
joyed by  his  late  Majefty ; and  that,  in  the  firft  year 
of  the  late  King,  the  w'hole  expence  of  his  houfehold 
and  civil  government  did  not  much  exceed  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  a-year.  They 
obferved,  that  the  Parliament  added  one  hundred 
and  forty  thoufand  pounds  annually  for  a6ts  of  cha- 
rity and  bounty,  together  with  the  article  of  fecret- 
fervice  money ; and  allowed  one  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
that  the  article  of  fecret-fervice  money  had  prodi- 
gioufly  increafed  in  the  late  reign : by  an  account 
which  happened  to  be  laid  before  the  Parliament,  it 
appeared  that  vaft  fums  of  money  had  been  given 
for  purpofes  which  nobody,  underftood,  and  to  per- 
fons  whom  nobody  knew.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
following  feflion  feveral  members  propofed  that  this 
extraordinary  account  fhould  be  taken  into  confide- 
ration  ; but  the  enquiry  was  warded  off  by  the  other 
party,  who  declared  that  the  Parliament  could  not 
examine  any  account  which  had  been  prefented  to  a 
former  fefticn.  The  debate  was  fierce  and  Ions;: 

. . . . O * 

and  ended  in  a divifion,  by  which  the  motion  was  re- 
jected, A motion  of  the  fame  nature  was  made  by 
Lord  Carteret  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  gave  rife 
to  a very  keen  difpute,  maintained  by  the  fame  ar- 
guments, and  iffuing  in  the  fame  termination, 

§ XXXVI.  The  next  remarkable  conteft  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  a motion  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  who  pro- 
pofed  that  the  fum  of  one  million  fhould  be  granted 
to  his  Majefty,  towards  redeeming  the  like  fum  of 
the  increafed  capital  of  the  South-Sea  Company, 
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commonly  called  South-Sea  Annuities.  Several  c h a p. 
members  argued  for  the  expediency  of  applying  ^ 
this  fum  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  due  to  the  i736. 
Bank,  as  part  of  that  incumbrance  was  faddled  with 
an  interefc  of  fix  per  cent,  whereas  the  intereft  paid 
for  the  other  fums  that  conftituted  the  publick  debt 
did  not  exceed  four  per  cent.  Many  plaufible  argu- 
ments were  offered  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion ; 
and  at  length  the  motion  was  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  Houfe  having  refolved  itfelf  into  a com- 
mittee to  confider  of  the  national  debt,  Sir  John 
Barnard  made  a motion,  for  enabling  his  Majefty  to 
raife  money  either  by  the  fale  of  annuities,  or  by 
borrowing  at  an  intereft  not  exceeding  three  per 
cent,  to  be  applied  towards  redeeming  the  South- 
Sea  annuities ; and  that  inch  of  the  faid  annuitants 
as  fhould  be  inclined  to  lubfcribe  their  refpedtive 
annuities,  fhould  be  preferred  to  all  others.  He 
laid,  that  even  thofe  publick  fecurities  which  bore 
an  intereft  of  three  per  cent,  only  were  fold  at  a pre- 
mium in  Change-Alley  : he  was,  therefore,  per- 
fuaded,  that  all  thofe  who  were  willing  to  give  a 
premium  for  a three  per  cent,  fecurity  would  gladly 
lend  their  money  to  the  government  at  the  fame  in- 
tereft, fhould  books  of  fubfcription  be  opened  for 
that  purpofe,  with  an  affurance  that  no  part  of  the 
principal  fhould  be  paid  off  for  fourteen  years.  He 
expatiated  upon  the  national  advantages  that  would 
accrue  from  a redu&ion  of  intereft.  From  eafy  and 
obvious  calculations  he  inferred,  that  in  a very  little- 
time the  intereft  upon  all  the  South-Sea  annuities 
would  be  reduced  from  four  to  three  percent,  with-  . 
out  any  danger  to  publick  credit,  or  breach  of  pub- 
lick faith : that  then  the  produce  of  the  finking  fund 
would  amount  to  fourteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
per  annum,  to  be  applied  only  towards  redeeming 
the  capital  of  the  feveral  trading  companies:  he 
proved  that  this  meafure  would  bring  every  one  of 
them  fo  much  within  the  power  of  Parliament,  that' 
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book  they  would  be  glad  to  accept  of  three  per  cent,  in- 
j,  tereft:  on  any  reafonable  terms ; in  which  cafe  the 
, 7 36s  finking  fund  would  rife  to  one  million  fix  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  Then  the  Parliament 
might  venture  to  annihilate  one  half  of  it,  by  freeing 
the  people  from  the  taxes  upon  coals,  candles,  foap, 
leather,  and  other  fuch  impofitions  as  lay  heavy  upon 
the  poor  labourers  and  manufacturers : the  remain-, 
ingpart  of  the  finking  fund  might  be  applied  towards 
the  difcharge  of  thofe  annuities  and  publick  debts 
which  bore  an  in  tereft  of  three  per  cent,  only,  and 
afterwards  towards  diminifhing  the  capitals  of  the 
ieveral  trading  companies  till  the  term  of  fourteen 
years  fhoqld  be  expired  then  the  finking  fund  would 
again  amount  to  above  a million  yearly,  which  would 
be  fufficient  for  paying  them  off,  and  freeing  the  na- 
tion entirely  from  all  its  incumbrances.  This  falu- 
tary  fcheme  was  violently  oppofed  by  Alderman 
Heathcote?  and  other  partifans  of  the  miniftry : yet 
all  their  objedtions  were  refuted  and,  in  order  to 
defeat  the  projedl,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  artifice.  Mr.  Winnington  moved,  that  all  the 
publick  creditors,  as  well  as  the  South-Sea  annui- 
tants, ftiould  be  comprehended.  Sir  John  Barnard 
demonftrated,  that  it  might  be  eafy  for  the  govern- 
ment to  borrow  money  at  three  per  cent,  fufficient 
Jor  paying  off  fuch  of  the  proprietors  of  four-and- 
twenty  millions  as  were  not  willing  to  accept  of  that 
intereft,  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  bor- 
row enough  to  fatisfy  the  proprietors  of  four- and  - 
forty  millions,  who  might  choole  to  have  their  prin- 
cipal rather  than  fuch  an  intereft.  Neverthelefs, 
refolutions  were  founded  on  this  and  other  altera- 
tions of  the  original  fcheme ; and  a bill  was  imme- 
diately prepared.  It  produced  many  other  debates, 
and  was  at  iaft  poftponed  by  dint  of  minifterial  in- 
fluence. The  fame  venerable  patriot,  who  projected 
this  fcheme,  moved  that  as  loon  as  the  intereft  of 
all  the  national  redeemable  debt  ffiould  be  reduced 
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to  three  per  cent,  the  Houle  would  take  off  fome  chap. 
of  the  heavy  taxes  which  oppreffed  the  poor  and  the  v' 
manufacturers:  but  this  motion  was  rejected  by  the  17 ^7“ 
majority. 

§ XXXVII.  The  laft  difputes  of  this  feffion  were  An.  1737* 
excited  by  a bill  fent  down  from  the  Lords  for 
punifhing  the  magiftrates  and  city  of  Edinburgh,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  John  Porteous.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  feffion  Lord  Carteret  recapitulated 
the  feveral  tumults  and  riots  which  had  lately  hap- 
pened in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  par- 
ticularly infilled  upon  the  atrocious  murder  of  Cap- 
tain Porteous,  as  a flagrant  infult  upon  the  govern- 
ment, and  a violation  of  the  publick  peace,  fo  much 
the  more  dangerous,  as  it  feemed  to  have  been  con- 
certed and  executed  with  deliberation  and  decency* 

He  fufpehled  that  fome  citizens  of  Edinburgh  had 
been  concerned  in  the  murder,  not  only  from  this 
circumftance,  but  likewife  becaufe,  notwithstanding 
the  reward  of  two  hundred  pounds,  which  had  been 
offered  by  proclamation  for  the  difeovery  of  any  per- 
fon  who  adted  in  that  tragedy,  not  one  individual 
had  as  yet  been  detected.  He  feemed  to  think  that 
the  magiftrates  had  encouraged  the  riot,  and  that  the 
city  had  forfeited  its  charter;  and  he  propofed  a 
minute  enquiry  into  the  particulars  of  the  affair. 

He  was  feconded  by  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle  and  the 
Earl  of  Hay : though  this  laft  nobleman  differed  in 
opinion  from  him  with  refpedt  to  the  charter  of  the 
city,  which,  he  faid,  could  not  be  juflly  forfeited  by 
the  fault  of  the  magiftracy.  The  Lords  refolved. 

That  the  magiftrates  and  other  perfons  from  whom 
they  might  obtain  the  neceffary  information  con- 
cerning this  riot  fhould  be  ordered  to  attend ; and. 

That  an  addrefs  fhould  be  prefented  to  his  Majefty, 
defiring  that  the  different  accounts  and  papers  re- 
lating to  the  murder  of  Captain  Porteous  might  be 
fubmitted  to  the  perufal  of  the  Houfe.  Thel'e  do- 
cuments being  accordingly  examined,  and  ail  the 
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jr  o o K witneffies  arrived,  including  three  Scottifh  judges, 
a debate  arole  about  the  manner  in  which  thefe  laft 
' fhould  be  interrogated,  whether  at  the  bar,  at  the 
table,  or  on  the  woolfacks.  Some  Scottifh  Lords 
averted,  that  they  had  a right  to  be  feated  next  to 
the  judges  of  England : but  after  a long  debate  this 
claim  was  rejected,  and  the  judges  of  Scotland  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  in  their  robes.  A bill  was  brought 
in  to  difable  Alexander  Wilfon,  Efquire,  Lord- 
Pro  voft  of  Edinburgh,  from  enjoying  any  office  or 
place  of  magiftracy  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  or 
ellewhere  in  Great-Britain;  for  imprifoning  the  faid 
Alexander  Wilfon ; for  abolishing  the  guard  of  that 
city;  and  for  taking  away  the  gates  of  the  Nether- 
Bow- Port,  fo  as  to  open  a communication  between 
the  city  and  the  fuburbs,  in  which  the  King’s  troops 
are  quartered.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  arguing 
againft  this  bill,  faid  he  could  not  think  of  a pro- 
ceeding more  harfh  or  unprecedented  than  the  pre- 
fent,  as  he  believed  there  was  no  inftance  of  the 
whole  weight  of  Parliamentary  indignation,  for  fuch 
he  called  a proceeding  by  a bill  ex  foft  fa£fo>  falling 
upon  any  fingle  perfon,  fir  lefs  upon  any  commu- 
nity, for  crimes  that  were  within  the  reach  of  the 
inferior  courts  of  juftice  : for  this  reafon  he  observed, 
that  if  the  Lord-Provoft  and  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
fhould  fuffier  in  the  terms  of  the  prefent  bill,  they 
would  fuffier  by  a cruel,  unjuft,  and  fan t aft i cal  pro- 
ceeding ; a proceeding  of  which  the  worft  ufe  might 
be  made,  if  ever  the  nation  fhould  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  under  a partial,  felf-interefted 
adminiftration.  Pie  told  them  he  fat  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Scotland  when  that  part  of  the  treaty 
of  Union  relating  to  the  privileges  of  the  royal 
burghs  was  fettled  on  the  fame  footing  as  reli- 
gion, that  is,  they  were  made  unalterable  by  any 
(ubfequent  Parliament  of  Great-Britain.  Not- 
withftanding  the  eloquence  and  warmth  of  his  re- 
monflrance,  the  bill  was  lent  down  to  the  Houfe  of 
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Commons,  where  it  produced  a violent  conteft.  ( 
The  Commons  fet  on  foot  a fevere  fcrutiny  into  the 
particular  circumftances  that  preceded  and  attended ' 
the  murder  of  Porteous : from  the  examination  of 
the  witneffes  it  appeared  that  no  freeman  or  citizen 
of  Edinburgh  was  concerned  in  the  riot,  which  was 
chiefly  compofed  of  country-people,  excited  by  the 
relations  of  fome  unhappy  perfons  whom  Porteous 
and  his  men  had  flain  at  the  execution  of  the  fimug- 
glerj  and  thefe  were  affined  by  prentice-boys,  and 
the  lowed  clafs  of  vagabonds  that  happened  to  be  at 
Edinburgh  : that  the  Lord-Provoft  had  taken  all  die 
precautions  to  prevent  mifchief  that  his  reflexion 
fuggefted : that  he  even  expofed  his  perfon  to  the 
rage  of  the  multitude,  in  his  endeavour  to  difperfe 
them ; and  that  if  he  had  done  amifs,  he  erred  from 
want  of  judgement,  rather  than  from  want  of  incli- 
nation to  protect  the  unhappy  Porteous.  It  likewife 
appeared,  that  Mr.  Lindfay,  member  for  the  city 
ot  Edinburgh,  had  gone  in  perfon  to  General  Moyle, 
commander  of  the  forces  in  North-Britain,  informed 
him  of  the  riot,  implored  his  immediate  affiftance, 
and  promifed  to  conduct  his  troops  into  the  city  ; 
and  that  his  fuit  was  rejedfed,  becaufe  he  could  not 
produce  a written  order  from  the  magiftracy,  which 
he  neither  could  have  obtained  in  luch  confufion, 
nor  ventured  to  carry  about  his  perfon  through  the 
midft  of  an  enraged  populace.  The  Scottifln  mem- 
bers exerted  themfelves  with  uncommon  vivacity  in 
defence  of  their  capital.  They  were  joined  by  Sir 
John  Barnard,  Lord  Cornbury,  Mr.  Shippen,  and 
Mr.  Oglethorpe.  Lord  Polwarth  declared,  that  if 
anv  gentleman  would  fhow  where  one  argument  in 

j O O 

the  charge  againlt  the  Lord-Provoft  and  the  city 
of  Edinburg  had  been  proved,  he  would  that  infbint 
give  his  vote  for  the  commitment  of  the  bill.  Lie 
laid,  if  gentlemen  would  lay  their  hands  upon  their 
hearts,  and  afk  themfelves,  whether  they  would  have 
voted  in  this  manner  had  the  cafe  of  Edinburgh 

been 
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B o o K been" that  of  the  city  of  Briftol,  Yok,  or  Norwich, 
11  • he  was  perfuaded  they  wonld  have  required  that 

* every  tittle  of  the  charge  againft  them  fhould  have 

been  fully  and  undeniably  proved.  Some  amend- 
ments and  mitigations  being  inferted  in  the  bill,  it 
palled  the  Houle,  was  lent  back  to  the  Lords,  who 
agreed  to  the  alterations,  and  then  received  the 
. jroyal  affent. 

§ XXXVIII.  The  next  effort  of  the  minifter  was 
obliquely  levelled  at  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  which 
it  was  much  for  his  intereft  to  abridge.  The  errors 
of  his  conduct,  the  myftery  of  that  corruption  which 
he  had  fo  fuccefsfully  reduced  to  a fyftem,  and  all 
the  blemifhes  of  his  adminiftration,  had  been  ex- 
pofed  and  ridiculed,  not  only  in  political  periodical 
writings  produced  by  the  mod:  eminent  hands,  but 
likewife  in  a fucceffion  of  theatrical  pieces,  which 
met  with  uncommon  fuccefs  among  the  people.  He 
either  wanted  judgement  to  diftinguifh  men  of. ge- 
nius, or  could  find  none  that  would  engage  in  his 
fervice:  he,  therefore,  employed  a fet  of  wretched 
authors,  void  of  un.derftanding  and  ingenuity. 
They  undertook  the  defence  of  his  miniftry,  and 
anfwered  the  animadverfions  of  his  antagonifts. 
The  match  was  fo  extremely  unequal,  that,  inftead 
of  juftifying  his  conduct,  they  expofed  it  to  ad- 
ditional ridicule  and  contempt ; and  he  law  himfelf 
in  danger  of  being  defpifed  by  the  whole  nation. 
He  refolved  to  feize  the  firft  opportunity  to  choak 
thofe  canals  through  which  the  torrent  of  cenfure 
had  flowed  upon  his  character.  The  manager  of  a 
playhoufe  communicated  to  him  a manufcript  farce, 
intituled,  The  Golden  Rump,  which  was  fraught 
with  treafon  and  ahufe  upon  the  government,  and 
had  been  prefented  to . the  ftage  for  exhibition. 
This  performance  was  produced  in  the  Houle  of 
Commons.  The  minifter  defcanted  upon  the  info- 
lence,  the  malice,  the  immorality,  and  the  feditious 
calumny,  which  had  been  of  late  propagated  in  thea- 
trical 
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trical  pieces.  A bill  was  brought  in  to  limit  the  c n A.  P. 
number  of  playhoufes ; to  fubject  all  dramatick  v* 
writers  to  the  infpedlion  of  the  Lord-Chamberlain;  i737. 
and  to  compel  them  to  take  out  a licence  for  every 
produtftion  before  it  could  appear  on  the  ftage. 
Notwithftanding  a vigorous  oppofition,  this  bill 
palled  through  both  Houfes  with  extraordinary  dif- 
patch,  and.  obtained  the  royal  fandtion.  In  this  de- 
bate the  Earl  of  Chefterfield  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
an  excellent  fpeech,  that  will  ever  endear  his  cha- 
racter to  all  the  friends  of  genius  and  literature,  to 
all  thofe  who  are  warmed  with  zeal  for  the  liberties 
of  their  country.  <c  Our  ftage  (faid  he)  ought  cer- 
<c  tainly  to  be  kept  within  due  bounds;  but,  for 
“ this  purpofe,  our  laws  as  they  ftand  at  prefent 
“ are  fufficient.  If  our  ftage-players  at  any  time 
<c  exceed  thofe  bounds,  they  ought  to  be  profecuted ; 

<c  they  may  be  puniflied.  We  have  precedents,  we 
<c  have  examples  of  perfons  punilhed  for  things  lefs 
tc  criminal  than  fome  pieces  which  have  been  lately 
cf  reprefented : a new  law  muft,  therefore,  be  un- 

cc  neceffary;  and  in  the  prefent  cafe  it  cannot  be 

<c  unneceftary  without  being  dangerous.  Every 
C£  unneceftary  reftraint  is  a fetter  upon  the  legs,  is  a 
<c  fhackle  upon  the  hands  of  liberty.  One  of  the 
“ greateft  bleftings  we  enjoy,  one  of  the  greatell 
<£  bleftings  a people  can  enjoy,  is  liberty.  But 

<f  every  good  in  this  life  has  its  allay  of  evil.  I \- 

<(  centioufnefs  is  the  allay  of  liberty.  It  is  an  ebul- 
lition,  an  excrefcence;  it  is  a fpeck  upon  the  eye 
<c  of  the  political  body,  which  I can  never  touch 
<c  but  with  a gentle,  with  a trembling  hand ; left  I 
fC  deftroy  the  body,  left  I injure  the  eye  upon 
<c  which  it  is  apt  to  appear.  If  the  ftage  becomes 
<c  at  any  time  licentious,  if  a play  appears  to  be  a 
fC  libel  upon  the  government,  or  upon  any  particu- 
lar  man,  the  King’s  courts  are  open;  the  law  is 
<c  fufficient  to  punifh  the  offender.  If  poets  and 
cc  players  are  to  be  reftrained,  let  them  be  reftrained 
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cc  as  other  fubjedts  are,  by  the  known  laws  of  their 
<c  country  ; if  they  offend,  let  them  be  tried  as  every 
“ Englifhman  ought  to  be,  by  God  and  their 
<£  country.  Do  not  let  us  fubjedt  them  to  the  ar- 
<c  bitrary  will  and  pleafure  of  any  one  man.  A pow- 
<c  er  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a fingle  man  to  judge 
cc  and  determine  without  limitation,  control,  or 
sc  appeal,  is  a fort  of  power  unknown  to  our  laws, 
u inconfiflent  with  our  conffitution.  It  is  a higher, 
£C  a more  abfolute  power  than  we  truft  even  to  the 
<c  King  himfelf;  and,  therefore,  I muff  think  we 
tc  ought  not  to  veil  any  fuch  power  in  his  Majefly’s 
<c  Lord-Chamberlain. His  arguments  had  no 
effedt,  though  the  Houfe  admired  his  elocution; 
and  the  play-houfe  bill  paffed  into  a law.  On  the 
twenty-firft  day  of  June  the  King  made  a fhort 
Ipeech  to  both  Houles,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
prorogued  the  Parliament, 
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